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COVER  PAINTING  BY  TAYLOR  OUGHTON 

Nobody  seems  to  talk  about  them  much,  but  squirrels  are  one  ol 
top  game  species.  In  the  last  five  years,  Pennsylvania  gunners  I 
bagged  over  10  million  bushytails,  making  them  second  only  to  rat 
in  tne  state  s total  harvest.  Most  of  these  doubtless  were  taken  ' 
shotguns  while  primarily  hunting  other  game;  however,  the  rifle! 
who  likes  the  challenge  of  a small  target  and  difficult  shooting  co 
tions  finds  that  squirrel  hunting  fills  the  bill  as  well  as  any  other  sp 
It  demands  the  utmost  in  super-accurate  equipment  and  preci 
shooting.  Try  it.  It's  a great  winter  challenge. 
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vania  17120.  Publication  number  426180,  SUBSCR IPTION  RATES:  $.3.00  per  year;  $7. .50  for  three  years,  or  membership  in  Peni 
vania  s Cooperative  Farm-Game  Project  or  Safety  Zone  Project.  TO  SUBSCRIBE:  Send  check  or  money  order  payable  to  Peri n sy h 
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Looking  Backwards 

3NCE  AGAIN  IT’S  NEW  YEAR’S,  the  time  when  most  people  pause  a 
minute  to  try  to  anticipate  what  the  next  twelve  months  will  bring,  and  also 
>ok  backwards,  reviewing  the  past  year’s  activities.  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
Inch  involved  the  Game  Commission’s  interests  during  1977: 

A new  winter  feeding  policy  stressing  population  controls  and  habitat  manage- 
ient  . . . about  4 percent  of  Pennsylvania’s  hunting  license  buyers  were 
irveyed  regarding  their  small  game  harvest  . . . licensed  raw  fur  dealers  bought 
)5,667  pelts  valued  at  $4,157,515  (a  new  record)  from  Pennsylvania  trappers  . . 
white  tails  reported  harvested  during  the  previous  season  totaled  122,033  (64,084 
idered  and  57,949  antlerless),  including  3,648  by  archers  and  340  by  muzzle- 
aders  . . . the  bear  harvest  numbered  605  . . . PGC  Executive  Director 
lenn  L.  Bowers  was  elected  first  vice  president  of  the  International  Association 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  . . . the  Game  Commission  adopted  a new  deer 
anagement  policy  which  continues  to  permit  adjusting  the  herd  size  to  fit  chang- 
g preferences  and  conditions  and  also  fully  considers  the  needs  and  desires  of  an 
creasing  human  population  . . . indicated  interest  in  creating  a bear  hunting 
;ense  . . . elected  C.  Clair  Winter,  Everett  banker,  president  . . . PGC 
jrsonnel  removed  24,183  roadkilled  deer  from  the  state’s  highways  . . . 
osecuted  11,108  Game  Law  violations  and  collected  penalties  of  $496,624,  both 
tals  new  records  . . . sportsmen  had  good  goose  harvests  at  Pymatuning  (2,914) 
id  Middle  Creek  (1,429)  during  the  previous  season  . . . delayed  the  opening  of 
iderless  season  so  deer  would  move  out  of  deep  woods  and  become  more  accessi- 
e to  hunters  . . . 

Conducted  the  41st  annual  taxidermy  exam  . . . tagged  3,227  beavers  taken  by 
mns^lvania  trappers  . . . urged  everyone  to  “leave  wildlife  babies  in  the 
oods  ’ . . . hosted  approximately  350,000  visitors  at  Pymatuning  and  175,000 
Middle  Creek  visitors’  centers  . . . noted  that  dogs  took  a heavier-than- 
• irmal  toll  of  deer  (690)  . . . publicized  three  Keystone  State  areas  where  steel 
. ot  will  be  required  for  waterfowl  hunting  . . . received  a record  $3,430,486  as 
jnnsylvania’s  share  of  Pittman-Robertson  wildlife  restoration  and  research 
nds  . . . compiled  statistics  which  showed  that  1976  was  the  state’s  safest  hunt- 
g year  . . . continued  to  trap  and  transfer  wild  turkeys  to  increase  this  trophy 
rd’s  range  . . . expanded  the  hunter  education  course  to  six 
rnrs  . . . selected  the  members  of  the  17th  class  of  game  con- 
rvation  officer  trainees  . . . were  informed  that  Pennsylvania 
ill  leads  the  U.  S . in  hunting  license  sales  . . . established  a new 
cord  by  stocking  210,600  pheasants  from  Game  Farms  in  the  fall 
. . distributed  over  $237,500  to  local  governmental  units  in  lieu  of 
xes  on  State  Game  Lands  . . . produced  over  3 million  seedlings 
planting  by  landowners  and  sportsmen  . . . expanded  the 
JORT  (Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  Together)  program  . . . 
operated  in  celebrating  National  Hunting  & Fishing  Day  . . . 
srted  hunters  to  the  need  for  a hunting  license  fee  increase  . . . 
leased  6,750  turkeys  in  the  wild  . . . approved  the  purchase  of 
686  acres  of  land  for  public  use  . . .set  up  seven  deer  check  sta- 
ins (an  increase  of  one)  to  monitor  health  and  physical  makeup  of 
e herd  . . . estimated  that  hunters  took  over  34,600  antlered 
:er  on  the  opening  day  of  1977’s  season — a new  record. 

That’s  how  it  was  in  ’77.  Did  you  remember?  Have  a good  New 
iai.—BobBell 

itorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


THE  8-POINT  SPIKE 


By  Clarence  M.  McDowell 


r T WAS  A PERFECT  October 
L morning.  There  was  just  enough  of  a 
reeze  so  that  the  woods  were  not 
eathly  still.  The  first  day  of  vacation 
lat  I take  each  year  in  archery  season 
id  finally  arrived,  but  I stood  restless 
id  bored  in  my  tree  stand.  There  was 
3 doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  morning 
ould  pass  fruitlessly.  I had  seriously 
msidered  trying  another  spot  where  I 
id  located  a fairly  large  concentration 
deer,  but  I knew  my  partner  was 
oking  forward  to  hunting  from  the 
me  stand  where  he  had  taken  a nice 
point  the  year  before. 

Bill  Schlagel  lives  in  Muncie,  In- 
ana,  and  makes  a pilgrimage  to  Penn- 
lvania  each  October  to  hunt  with  me. 
le  year  before,  on  the  Friday  of  the 
eek  we  had  hunted  together,  he  had 
it  one  of  his  cedar  shafts  tipped  with  a 
!iack  Diamond  hunting  point  through 
e lungs  of  a 6-point  that  hit  122 
>unds  hog  dressed.  The  buck  had  run 
•out  50  yards  and  fallen.  Bill  stayed  in 
s stand  for  about  an  hour,  and  another 
laller  buck  walked  past  while  he  was 
liting.  When  he  went  home  I’m  sure 
J;  was  convinced  I had  placed  him  on 
best  stand  in  Pennsyl- 


e 


nia,  especially  since  he  knew  I had 
ken  a smaller  buck  from  the  same 
ot  the  year  before. 

The  winter  had  been  rough,  how- 
er,  and  I had  spent  several  evenings 
outing  the  normally  heavily  traveled 
ails  without  finding  much  sign  and 
' thout  noting  a single  rub;  nonethe- 
'5s,  the  telephone  conversations  I had 
- th  Bill  during  the  previous  few  weeks 
vealed  his  anxiety  to  get  back  on  that 
' ie  stand.  I knew  he  wouldn’t  be  satis- 
d until  he  saw  for  himself  that  the 
er  just  weren’t  in  the  same  place  this 
ar. 

^At  9 a.m.,  I decided  to  make  a circle 
rough  some  crabapple  trees  and 
rhaps  drive  some  deer  past  Bill’s 
?v  md.  As  I walked  an  old  roadbed  to 
e back  end  of  some  overgrown  fields, 


I was  oblivious  to  the  woods  and  to  my 
reason  for  being  there.  I was  dead  sure 
that  this  year  our  bucks  would  have  to 
be  taken  somewhere  else.  Then  some 
brush  snapped.  My  head  instinctively 
swung  around.  There  he  was,  not  50 
yards  away,  bounding  along  parallel 
with  the  road.  A beauty — and  he 
stopped  not  50  yards  from  me.  But  his 
head  and  shoulders  were  behind  a tree. 

I decided  to  try  to  get  a little  closer 
by  keeping  that  tree  between  us,  but  I 
broke  a twig  and  he  was  gone  as  quickly 
as  he  had  appeared.  I ran  farther  out 
the  trail,  hoping  to  head  him  off  and 
drive  him  out  to  Bill.  I began  pussyfoot- 
ing along,  hoping  for  a second  chance 
but  knowing  full  well  that  if  I hadn’t 
had  my  elbow  in  my  ear,  I wouldn’t 
have  needed  it.  I was  almost  at  Bill’s 
stand  before  I spotted  him,  for  he  was 
well  hidden.  He  told  me  he  hadn’t  seen 
anything. 

A Dandy 

“I  saw  a dandy,’’  I told  him.  It  was 
the  biggest  buck  I’d  seen  for  a while — 
not  an  exceptional  rack,  but  a big  deer. 

We  decided  to  return  to  the  spot 
where  I had  sighted  him  and  try  to 
pinpoint  any  trails  he  might  be  using. 
Less  than  100  yards  from  where  I had 
seen  him  I found  a small  laurel  bush 
that  he  had  horned.  Twenty  yards 
away,  a trail  under  some  small  oak  trees 
looked  like  a superhighway.  We  found 
a place  for  another  stand,  then  headed 
home. 

After  recounting  our  morning  to  our 
wives  over  lunch,  we  returned  to  the 
spot  where  the  buck  had  worked  over 
the  laurel  bush  and  fashioned  a stand. 
Since  Bill’s  hunting  was  limited  to  this 
one  week,  I told  him  to  stay  here.  I 
elected  to  spend  the  afternoon  near 
where  I had  spotted  the  buck  that 
morning. 

The  vision  of  that  buck  spooking  kept 
running  through  my  mind  like  last  sum- 
mer’s TV  reruns.  I still  couldn’ t figure 
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out  how  I got  so  close  without  seeing 
him.  I spent  most  of  the  afternoon  shift- 
ing my  weight  from  one  foot  to  the 
other.  At  quitting  time.  Bill  reported 
he  had  sighted  three  does,  but  the  buck 
hadn’t  shown  up. 

On  Tuesday,  we  got  up  without  wak- 
ing our  wives  and  stopped  at  an  all 
night  restaurant  for  breakfast.  I decided 
to  try  my  luck  on  the  ground;  Bill 
headed  for  the  stand  in  the  oaks.  At 
7:45,  I spotted  a doe  coming  rapidly 
through  the  heavy  timber  about  60 
yards  above  me.  Soon  a second  smaller 
one  joined  it.  In  spite  of  my  camou- 
flage, one  of  them  spotted  me  and  stood 
eyeballing  me  for  a solid  minute.  Al- 
though she  couldn’t  make  up  her  mind 
about  what  I was,  she  knew  I didn’t 
belong  in  her  well  memorized  land- 
scape and  walked  quickly  out  of  sight. 
The  other  deer,  sensing  the  first  one’s 
nervousness,  followed  her.  They  were 
to  be  the  last  deer  I saw  that  morning. 

An  8- Pointer 

As  we  had  previously  agreed,  I 
walked  down  to  Bill’s  stand  at  9:30.  His 
smile  told  me  he  had  seen  something. 
A buck  and  three  does  had  been  feed- 
ing near  his  stand  before  he  got  into  it. 
Bill  figured  he  was  about  an  8-pointer. 
Probably  the  same  one  I saw,  I 
thought.  We  decided  to  scout  the  area 
where  I had  seen  the  two  does.  Just  a 
few  yards  beyond  where  they  disap- 
peared into  brush,  we  found  a well 
used  trail.  We  followed  it  about  50 
yards  to  a spot  where  it  passed  beneath 
a large  wild  cherry  tree.  A short 
distance  from  its  base  was  a fresh  rub- 
bing. I climbed  the  wild  cherry  and 
found  forks  in  two  limbs  that  would 
easily  support  a plank. 

En  route  home  we  stopped  at  my 
friend  Pete’s  meat  market.  He  asked  us 
if  we  had  scored  yet,  and  then  showed 
Bill  that  he  had  marked  his  calendar,  as 
per  my  request,  with  a reminder  to  cut 
up  a deer  for  me  on  Friday,  October  9. 

While  our  wives  were  getting  lunch, 
I located  a plank  and  cut  it  to  fit  the 
forks  in  the  wild  cherry.  Somehow  I 
had  a feeling  we  were  closing  in  on  that 
old  boy. 

Since  I teach  a Bible  class  on  Tues- 
day evening  at  a church  sixteen  miles 


away,  we  elected  to  post  Bill  just 
few  miles  from  the  church.  While 
hunted,  I studied.  He  saw  seven 
eight  does  and  a nice  4-point,  but  ti 
buck  was  just  out  of  range.  We  agre< 
to  return  to  try  for  that  buck  if  one  of 
connected  on  the  8-point. 

Dawn  broke  on  a Wednesday  mor 
ing  that  was  perfect  for  bow  hunting 
was  in  the  big  wild  cherry,  while  B 
had  gone  to  his  stand  in  the  small  oal 
The  stillness  was  broken  from  time 
time  by  gray  squirrels  running  throuj 
the  leaves.  My  mind  knew  the  d 
ference  between  the  sound  of  squirn 
rustling  the  leaves  and  deer  walldn 
but  my  heart  didn’t,  and  each  time  oi 
of  those  grays  came  bouncing  along  r 
heart  started  racing  like  an  automob] 
engine  with  the  gas  feed  stuck. 

Suddenly  I heard  the  unmistakat 
rhythm  of  deer  coming  up  the  trail.  N 
heart  took  off  like  it  had  just  gotten  tl 
green  flag.  A medium-size  doe  stepp 
into  view,  followed  by  a fawn.  Tn 
passed  within  10  feet  of  my  tree  ai 
never  looked  up,  stopping  less  than 
yards  behind  me  to  browse.  Out  of  t 
corner  of  my  eye  I caught  the  mov 
ment  of  a third  deer  off  to  my  right 
that  would  be  the  buck. 

Slowly  I turned  my  head,  keepi 
close  to  the  tree  trunk.  It  was  a faw 
They  fed  within  bow  range  for  abc 
five  minutes  and  then  disappeared  ir 
the  grapevines  behind  me.  I glanced 
my  watch;  it  was  7 :30. 

My  nerves  were  just  getting  back 
normal  when  I heard  the  cadence 
another  deer  coming  up  the  same  tra 
I knew  before  he  stepped  into  view  tf 
it  would  be  the  buck  we’d  been  seeir 
I nocked  an  arrow  and  was  set  to  dra 
He  looked  twice  as  big  as  the  doe  as 
stopped  about  35  yards  away,  but  1 
rack  looked  odd.  I pulled  my  head  ba 
behind  a limb  to  wait  for  him  to  mo 
into  a more  open  spot.  He  stood  rr 
tionless,  examining  the  scene  befc 
him.  I knew  he  had  sensed  somethi 
was  wrong.  If  I could  draw  withe 
spooking  him,  I felt  sure  I could  cc 
nect,  in  spite  of  the  fact  I would  have 
shoot  with  him  facing  me.  Carelessly 
moved  my  wrist,  allowing  the  came 
flaged  limb  of  my  bow  to  move  from  1 
hind  the  tree  limbs.  The  buck  threw 
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is  flag  and  was  gone.  The  woods  were 
pen  in  front  of  me,  and  I saw  that  he 
/as  still  running  when  he  was  100  yards 
way.  When  he  wheeled  to  run  I got  a 
ood  look  at  his  rack  and  it  looked  much 
etter  from  the  side  than  it  did  from  the 
ont.  Maybe  not  an  8-point,  but  surely 
t least  a 6.  I made  a mental  note  that 
e had  come  by  at  7 :45. 

Although  I knew  he  wouldn’t  come 
ack,  I stayed  in  my  perch  till  Bill  came 
y at  9 o clock.  I lowered  my  equip- 
lent  to  him  with  a rope  and  then  got 
own  to  tell  him  about  the  buck.  Bill 
|ad  seen  the  same  thing  that  the  buck 
aw — the  yellow  end  of  the  plank.  Now 
bat  the  buck  had  seen  something  amiss 
i the  wild  cherry,  I was  afraid  he 
uuld  look  it  over  closely  the  next 
me.  We  found  a maple  tree  that  was 
l a perfect  spot  to  intercept  the  buck, 
roviding  he  came  back  on  the  same 
ail. 

That  evening  I climbed  the  maple. 
Jthough  it  was  ideally  situated,  I 
idn’t  see  anything.  When  Bill  came  to 
ly  stand  at  quitting  time,  we  heard  a 
eer  snort  on  the  bank  above  us.  Bill 
adn’t  seen  anything  either. 

Headed  for  the  Mountain 

When  the  alarm  rang  on  Thursday 
lorning,  I shut  it  off  in  record  time, 
fter  hot  cakes  and  sausage,  we  headed 
>r  the  mountain.  Once  again  I took  the 
laple;  Bill  set  out  for  the  stand  in  the 
aks.  At  8:15  I heard  deer  coming 
gain,  but  instead  of  moving  up  the 
rail,  they  were  traveling  throught  the 
pen  woods  about  20  yards  behind  me. 
got  turned  around  and  into  position 
ar  a shot.  It  was  the  doe  and  two  fawns. 
)nce  again  they  fed  around  the  base  of 
lie  tree,  oblivious  of  my  presence.  As 
be  next  15  minutes  ticked  off,  I got 
eady  for  the  buck — but  he  never 
howed.  When  9:30  rolled  around,  Bill 
ame  to  me  and  we  mapped  our 
trategv  for  the  evening.  He  had 
icated  a leaning  tree  in  an  area  where 
e had  seen  a deer  crossing  earlier  in 
be  week,  and  wanted  to  get  up  in  it. 

We  returned  to  the  mountain  early 
hat  afternoon.  Bill  had  fashioned  a 
iylon  rope  ladder  with  wooden  rungs.  I 
ied  a stick  to  my  rope  and  tossed  it 
>ver  the  leaning  tree,  then  pulled  the 
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A MEDIUM-SIZE  doe  stepped  into  view, 
followed  by  a fawn.  They  passed  near  my 
stand  and  never  looked  up,  stopping  less 
than  15  yards  behind  me  to  browse. 


rope  ladder  up.  After  snubbing  the 
rope  around  my  wrist,  Bill  began  to 
climb  the  ladder.  I doubled  over  laugh- 
ing— Bill  had  gone  up  three  rungs  and 
was  still  standing  on  the  ground.  The 
nylon  rope  stretched.  “At  least  you’re 
holding  your  own,’’  I told  him.  He  de- 
cided to  walk  up  the  tree,  using  the  lad- 
der to  give  him  hand  holds;  however, 
after  getting  into  the  desired  position, 
he  decided  he  couldn’t  safely  draw  his 
bow,  so  he  used  the  ladder  to  descend. 

My  legs  and  back  were  aching  from 
the  hours  I had  spent  standing  in  trees, 
so  I suggested  that  Bill  try  out  the 
maple  while  I found  a more  comfort- 
able spot  to  spend  the  evening.  He 
preferred  to  try  his  luck  out  of  the  wild 
cherry,  so  I helped  him  get  situated  in 
it. 

There  were  some  apple  trees  in  the 
area.  I saw  that  deer  had  been  feeding 
on  the  fallen  fruit.  One  tree  had  a large 
limb  about  four  feet  off  the  ground.  I 
stood  on  it  and  found  that  another  limb 
about  two  feet  higher  formed  a perfect 
seat,  with  the  main  trunk  serving  as  a 
back  rest. 

At  5:30  p.m.,  I saw  another  hunter 
walking  toward  me.  When  he  got  closer 
I recognized  him  as  a friend.  Although 
it  was  a nasty  trick,  I allowed  him  to  get 
within  six  feet  of  me  before  I spoke.  He 
jumped,  then  grinned  sheepishly. 
Since  he  had  planned  to  post  in  the 
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same  apple  trees,  he  left  the  way  he 
had  come  after  we  had  talked  for  a few 
minutes.  Mentally,  I was  still  chuckling 
about  his  surprise  when  I saw  a big 
deer  walking  straight  toward  me.  He 
stopped  30  yards  away  and  looked 
directly  at  me  through  the  forks  of  an 
apple  tree.  A nice  set  of  spikes  rose 
between  his  ears.  If  he  would  only  look 
away  long  enough  for  me  to  draw,  I 
believed  I could  drop  him. 

Suddenly  a gust  of  wind  hit  me  in  the 
back.  The  spike  snorted  and  took  off  in 
a series  of  high  bounds. 

Upon  rejoining  Bill  at  quitting  time, 
he  told  me  that  the  doe  and  two  fawns 
had  come  by  the  wild  cherry,  but  the 
buck  hadn’t.  We  discussed  the  spike  I 
had  seen  and  whether  it  was  the  same 
deer  Bill  and  I had  been  calling  an  8- 
point.  Although  we  couldn’t  be  sure, 
we  hoped  there  were  two — one  for 
each  of  us . 

Rustling  Leaves 

The  breeze  had  died  down  by  dawn 
on  Friday  when  I climbed  into  the 
maple  tree,  but  it  was  still  rustling  the 
leaves  too  much  for  me  to  hear  deer  at 
any  distance.  Eight  o’clock  came  and 
went;  even  the  three  does  didn’t  come 
by  at  their  usual  time.  By  8:15  I felt 
sure  I wouldn’t  be  seeing  anything, 
especially  the  buck.  At  8:30,  the  buck 
appeared  like  a phantom  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  wild  cherry.  Once  again  my 
heart  began  thumping  so  loud  it 
seemed  as  if  the  buck  would  be  able  to 
hear  it.  Standing  broadside  at  45  yards, 
he  posed  a target  that  was  beyond  the 
range  where  I would  be  confident  of  a 
hit.  But  ...  it  was  Friday.  I drew  my 
46-pound  Bear  Kodiak  to  the  full  30- 
inch  draw.  Bill  had  made  the  arrows  I 
was  using.  Knowing  I usually  un- 
derestimate range,  I made  an  effort  to 
consciously  shoot  high.  The  release  was 
smooth;  the  cast  looked  good,  traveling 
toward  a rib  cage  hit.  Then  the  trajec- 
tory fell  off  the  last  few  yards  and  the 
Black  Diamond  point  passed  beneath 
his  chest,  clattering  on  rocks  on  his  op- 
osite  side.  He  made  a quick  jump  be- 
ind  a small  tree  and  then  froze.  I 
nocked  another  arrow.  Should  I try  to 
shoot  through  the  limbs  he  was  stand- 
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ing  behind?  The  buck  made  up  r 
mind  for  me.  He  wheeled  and  sprint 
for  the  safety  of  the  grapevine 
My  chance  of  connecting  this  week  w 
gone;  however,  we  would  soon  be  r 
verting  to  Eastern  Standard  Time, 
would  be  able  to  keep  my  appointme 
with  the  buck  each  morning  and  still  1 
at  work  by  8 o’clock. 

Fifteen  minutes  had  passed  when 
saw  him  coming  back.  He  was  headii 
down  the  trail  I was  watching,  u 
doubtedly  looking  for  the  doe  and  tv 
fawns.  He  was  finally  making  a mistak 
I thought,  as  I drew  my  bow.  As  1 
passed  25  yards  away,  I released.  T1 
arrow  struck.  The  hind  legs  buckle 
Wheeling  around,  he  raced  ba< 
toward  the  grapevines,  then  turnt 
again  and  ran  down  the  trail.  My  fir 
thought  after  the  arrow  struck  was  th 
he  was  going  to  fall  within  sight  of  tl 
tree. 

Although  we  always  try  to  remain  c 
stand  a half-hour  after  hitting  a deer, 
couldn’t  force  myself  to  stay  up.  I st 
out  for  the  car  where  I had  purpose 
left  my  knife.  That  was  a sure  way  t! 
avoid  the  temptation  of  taking  up  th 
track  too  soon. 

Returning,  I waited  till  a half-hoi 
had  passed  before  trying  to  track.  I w< 
still  nervous  and  couldn’t  trail  him  te 
yards  from  the  spot  where  he  was  hii 
Fortunately,  Bill  came  along  am 
helped  straighten  the  trail  out.  Fo 
several  hundred  yards  there  was  a goo 
trail.  Then  it  vanished.  After  circlin 
the  area  awhile,  I decided  to  travel  in 
straight  line  in  the  same  direction  th 
buck  had  been  headed.  A hundrei 
yards  farther,  I found  him. 

He  was  a big  deer,  and  his  head  wa 
crowned  by  a pair  of  long  curving 
spikes.  But  looking  at  a side  view  of  hi: 
head,  I realized  happily  that  he  was  th< 
8-pointer  we  were  after.  Despite  th( 
fact  that  this  buck  wasn’t  of  Pope  anc 
Young  dimensions,  I would  always  re 
member  the  hunt  that  produced  my  8 
point  spike. 

As  I was  dressing  him  out,  I suddenly 
realized  what  day  it  was — Friday 
October  9.  I broke  out  laughing.  I wa 
sure  going  to  enjoy  the  look  on  Pete’: 
face  when  I took  the  buck  to  hi; 
butcher  shop  for  processing. 
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I Bv  Williair 

"\UR  FAMILY  hunts  have  always 
J consisted  of  just  brothers,  uncles, 
thers,  grandfathers  — in  other  words, 

1 men.  It  wasn’t  that  we  didn’t  want 
omen  hunting  with  us;  it  was  just  that 
me  of  the  women  of  our  family  had 
!/er  shown  much  interest  in  hunting, 
hey  were  not  against  it — Heaven 
[rbid! — it  was  merely  that  the  women 
'iought  the  men  a little  on  the  loose 
de  for  liking  to  tramp  around  through 
lick,  scratchy  brush,  freeze  half  to 
sath  get  soaked,  and  suffer  other  ad- 
jrsities  the  outdoors  has  to  offer.  And 
r what?  A few  ringnecks,  rabbits, 
oodcock,  an  occasional  deer  or  other 
ime.  At  least  that  was  the  situation 
ntil  two  years  ago. 

A favorite  uncle  who  constantly  plays 
1 my  weaknesses  by  expounding  upon 
ie  virtues  of  hunting  and  fishing  as 
>mpared  to  working,  was  approached 
y my  aunt — his  wife — with  the  sug- 
istion  that  she  accompany  us  on  our 
eks  afield. 

The  idea  met  with  mixed  emotions — 
articularly  from  my  uncle.  It  was  his 
vvn  fault.  He  had  often  taken  her  on 
ikes  or  to  watch  preseason  deer  trails, 
'hrough  these  experiences,  she  fell  in 
live  with  the  outdoors  and  wildlife — an 
Idiction  any  hunter  could  understand. 

1 None  of  us  thought  it  a bad  idea, 
•uite  the  contrary.  We  anticipated  a 
reat  deal  of  fun  in  the  days  ahead. 
rncle  Bob  informed  my  dear  Aunt  Bev 
lat  we  were  ruthless  teasers  in  the 
eld,  much  more  than  at  home.  Out- 
oors,  it’s  everyone  for  himself  (or 
erself,  as  the  case  may  be).  When  a 
ibbit  is  missed  while  slowly  hopping 
head  of  the  persistent  beagles,  or  a 
ngneck  is  just  poked  at  with  a load  of 
s when  erupting  into  the  hunters  face 
id  sarcastically  cackles  away,  the 
unter  is  not  likely  to  be  allowed  to 
brget  the  miss  until  he  has  the  chance 
) avenge  himself  with  a better  shot. 

But  Aunt  Bev  was  not  to  be  dis- 


AUNT  BEV  displays  her  first  ringneck  and 
her  smile  tells  how  she  feels  about  the  whole 
thing.  The  little  20-gauge  Savage  proved  it 
had  everything  required  for  a quick  clean 
kill. 
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couraged.  We  were  glad  of  that.  It  was 
a chance  to  gather  another  to  our 
cause.  And  the  thought  of  introducing 
someone  else,  particularly  a woman,  to 
a sport  we  appreciated  so  much  was 
gratifying.  My  uncle  was  elated,  too,  al- 
though he  tried  not  to  show  it.  The  an- 
nouncement that  Aunt  Bev  was  going 
to  join  us  this  season  brought  both 
chuckles  and  encouragement  at  the 
same  time. 

Uncle  Bob  hunted  alone  with  Aunt 
Bev  for  the  first  part  of  the  early  small 
game  season.  He  had  earlier  worked 
with  her  on  safety  precautions,  and 
many  evenings  were  spent  trying  to  get 
the  novice  hitting  flying  objects  with  a 
scattergun.  Clay  pigeons  settled  to  the 
ground  untouched  quite  often  at  first. 

Auntie’s  spirits  were  not  to  falter, 
however.  Opening  day  saw  her  attired 
in  hunting  garb  and  walking  the 
fencerows  and  weed  patches  in  search 
of  game  with  the  rest  of  our  hunting 
party. 

As  with  most  beginning  hunters,  our 
female  compatriot  was  batting  zero. 
Not  a piece  of  game  had  gone  into  her 
game  bag  by  the  end  of  the  first  week. 
Uncle  Bob  was  anxious  to  observe  my 
aunt’s  reactions  to  killing  game,  and 

BILL  SNYDER  with  a couple  of  rabbits  that 
came  out  of  the  cornfield  while  he  was  heck- 
ling his  Aunt  Bev.  Nevertheless,  he  didn’t 
forget  to  shoot. 


Aunt  Bev  field-dressing  her  game  w 
something  we  were  all  anxious  to  o 
serve.  She  was  well  aware  that  si 
would  have  to  clean  any  game  si  I 
harvested.  If  she  managed  to  take  son 
and  then  field-dress  it,  we  knew  o 
hunting  group  would  have  come  of  agi 

Teasing  was  held  to  a minimum  f 
awhile.  But  after  a few  sneaky  bunni 
had  been  missed  while  making  trac 
over  Auntie’s  field  boots,  the  gat 
were  down.  Advice  came  from  e 
eryone  afield  on  that  particular  da 
“You’re  not  leading  properly.  Don 
forget  to  keep  swingin’  that  little  2;: 
gauge.  It’s  not  a broom.  ” Such  were  tlj( 
words  of  wisdom  offered  this  late  begim 
ner. 

Were  we  cruel?  No,  Auntie  coul  i 
defend  herself.  And  she  did,  too. 

My  uncle  made  a very  astute  dec  I 
sion.  If  he  was  to  once  again  eat  hij 
meals  at  a regular  time,  he  would  hav 
to  work  even  harder  at  helping  Aur 
Bev  achieve  success.  Finding  game  thi 
is  not  always  moving  so  fast  can  some 
times  be  a problem. 

If  Aunt  Bev  were  to  connect,  faCi 
could  be  saved  by  the  fairer  sex  am 
Uncle  Bob  could  get  back  to  eatin 
regularly — so  he  thought.  He  tried  t 
instill  the  fact  that  the  kill  should  not  b 
the  main  concern.  But  she  was  tired  c 
hearing  how  good  the  rabbit  tastei 
that  he  shot  and  she  cooked.  Besides 
Auntie  felt  some  of  the  guffaws  wouli 
subside  after  she  had  Dagged  soim 
game.  Uncle  Bob  was  supposed  ti 
prepare  it — which  certainly  would  no 
help  the  cause  of  wild  game  cooking! 

It  was  announced  that  my  uncle  an< 
aunt  would  not  join  the  rest  of  us  on  th( 
second  Saturday  of  the  regular  season 
My  aunt  was  going  on  her  first  squirre 
hunt  that  morning.  We  were  to  meet  a 
one  of  our  favorite  rabbit  patches  ir 
Huntingdon  County  at  noon. 

So  it  was  that  Aunt  Bev  took  her  first 
game  that  morning.  The  big  gray  bush) 
tail  was  displayed  with  as  much  pride  a; 
if  it  were  a record  whitetail  buck.  And 
the  field-dressing  had  gone  off  withou 
a catch,  we  were  told. 

The  afternoon  went  by  rathe 
uneventfully.  Duke,  my  big  male  bea 
gle,  had  brought  around  to  the  feet  oi 
my  waiting  aunt  two  bunnies  that 
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(ought  they  were  racing  Duke  to  an 
Inaginary  finish  line.  The  one  bigtrou- 
ie  my  aunt  was  having  was  waiting  too 
ing  to  shoot.  She  said  it  was  not 
iductance  on  her  part,  and  she  did  oc- 
iisionally  shoot  at  the  fleeing  bunnies, 
ut  usually  she  was  so  far  behind  with 
3r  shot  that  it  could  almost  have  taken 
le  rabbit  on  its  second  circle! 

The  second  Monday  of  the  season 
as  set  aside  for  ringneck  hunting, 
low,  the  ringneck  is  not  as  startling  to 
ost  hunters  as  the  unexpected  flush  of 
grouse,  but  this  old  Chinese  bird  is 
3t  to  be  taken  lightly.  When  he  blasts 
it  of  the  tangles,  violently  flapping  his 
ings  and  squawking  his  head  off,  he 
tn  be  nerve  shattering.  He  is  parti- 
llarly  unnerving  to  one  who  has  never 
efore  experienced  his  eruptions, 
(any  experienced  pursuers  of  the 
ng-tailea  bird  cannot  yet  remain 
(tally  calm  when  a ringneck  flushes 
ildly. 

Cold  and  Overcast 

Monday  rolled  around  cold  and 
/ercast.  The  weatherman  called  for 
tin  or  snow  flurries.  We  had  high 
opes  of  good  scenting  conditions  for 
te  dogs. 

We  arrived  at  our  preselected  cover 
t Huntingdon  County  about  a half 
our  after  legal  starting  time.  Our 
unting  party  included  Uncle  Bob, 
unt  Bev,  myself  and  my  uncle’s  big 
-erman  shorthair,  Sans. 

Sans  began  working  the  goldenrod 
atches  and  brushy  fencerows  that 
ordered  freshly  picked  cornfields, 
le  began  finding  birds  almost  im- 
mediately. Before  ne  could  establish  a 
did  point,  a big,  squawking  rooster 
lent  out  between  my  aunt  and  me.  I 
eld  back  because  the  bird  was  heading 
1 my  aunt’s  direction.  Although  my  12- 
auge  Model  59  Winchester  was  on  the 
igbird,  I waited.  I hoped  that  Auntie 
ad  a bead  on  him,  too. 

Nothing  happened!  The  big  bird  was 
eginning  to  build  up  some  distance 
jetween  us.  Just  as  I was  about  to  send 
ut  a heavy  load  of  6s,  I heard  Aunt 
ev’s  little  20  bark.  Down  he  came! 
Aunt  Bev  had  not  been  doing  too 
reat  in  the  quickness  catagory,  but  her 
ccuracy  was  fine.  And  although  she 
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UNCLE  BOB,  who  also  took  delight  in  nee- 
dling Aunt  Bev,  gets  ready  to  drop  a low  fly- 
ing rooster,  one  of  several  taken  on  Aunt 
Bev’s  first  hunt. 

had  made  a good  hit,  she  was  leaving 
nothing  to  chance,  for  she  gave  the 
violently-flapping  longtail  the  left  bar- 
rel of  the  little  Savage  double  as  it 
dropped.  Sans  moved  in  for  the 
retrieve. 

I couldn’t  resist.  “Were  you  gonna 
let  him  fly  back  to  China?”  I asked  with 
a grin. 

“Did  you  get  him?”  Yelled  my  uncle, 
who  had  watched  the  entire  show. 

She  didn’t  respond  to  our  snide 
quiestions.  She  didn’t  have  to.  Her 
smile  told  it  all. 

We  added  a few  words  of  congrat- 
ulations to  instill  confidence.  After 
Aunt  Bev  field-dressed  the  bird,  we 
moved  on  through  the  cover.  The  area 
produced  nothing  more,  so  we  decided 
to  drive  to  another  top-notch  pheasant 
spot  we  knew  of  in  Huntingdon 
County.  Rabbits  also  abounded  there. 
So,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  our  beagles 
liked  the  scent  of  ringnecks  as  well  as 
rabbits,  Sans  was  kenneled  in  favor  of 
our  excited  hounds.  The  thought  of  a 
mixed  bag  was  invigorating. 
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Cornfields  with  borders  of  heavy- 
cover  fencerows,  old  unfarmed  grassy 
fields  and  mature  brushpiles  from 
clear-cuts  gave  us  high  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. We  had  hunted  this  area  in  other 
years  and  had  an  idea  of  what  we  might 
expect.  Various  species  of  game  in- 
habited this  extremely  fertile  farm. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  we  arrived 
at  the  farm.  My  brother  Dave  joined  us 
for  the  afternoon,  so  we  had  four 
hunters  and  four  hounds.  This  in- 
creased our  chances  of  moving  the 
pheasants  we  felt  sure  were  hidden  in 
the  thick  brush  and  cornfields.  Our 
larger  party  could  cover  more  ground, 
too,  so  the  iikelihood  of  a pushed  bunny 
sneaking  past  us  without  being  seen 
was  not  so  great. 

Aunt  Bev’s  ringneck  bulged  the  back 
of  her  coat  as  we  tramped  through  the 
thick  cover,  kicking  every  brushpile.  It 
was  tough  going,  but  she  wasn’t  about 
to  leave  her  first  bird  at  the  pickup. 

We  had  gone  only  about  75  yards 
when  Duke  hit  a hot  track.  I was  not 
certain  what  he  was  chasing  but 
suspected  a ringneck  because  of  the 
straight  long  run  he  was  making.  Not 
that  a rabbit  won’t  do  this — we  did 
think  it  was  a rabbit  at  first — but  rabbits 
will  not  normally  go  far  after  entering 
standing  corn  before  they  attempt  to 
decieve  the  hounds.  The  game  Duke 
was  tonguing  hotly  entered  the  corn 
strip  and  immediately  headed  for  the 
other  end  of  the  field — the  trick  of  a 
ringneck. 

We  spread  out  along  the  edge  of  the 
standing  corn  in  a field  of  cut  alfalfa.  If 
it  was  a ringneck  ahead  of  the  dog,  it 
would  take  to  the  air  when  it  came  to 
the  end  of  the  corn. 

Duke  didn’t  make  any  turns.  His 
tonguing  was  all  straight  ahead.  But  the 
unexpected  happened.  The  startling 
cackle  of  a big  cockbird  came  from  the 
unpicked  corn  well  before  the  end.  I 


couldn  t see  anything,  but  Uncle  B 
let  go  with  a load  of  6s  from  his  Ithsi 
pump.  Apparently  the  bird  was  flyi 
low  over  the  corn  and  he  could  see 
though  I couldn’t. 

“Did  you  get  him?’’  I asked. 

“He’s  down  but  I don’t  see  him,”  r 
uncle  answered.  “Here,  Dolly — her 
Dolly! 

Dolly  soon  come  out  of  the  cor 
half  dragging  and  half  carrying  a b 
ringneck.  It  had  been  a solid  hit.  “Dc 
ever  miss?”  asked  my  modest  uncle. 

“Well,  now  let  me  see.  . .”  a 
swered  Dave. 

“Would  someone  lend  me  some  exti 
fingers?”  Bev  slyly  chimed  in. 

“Okay,  okay.  Sorry  I asked,”  n 
uncle  quickly  shot  back.  “I  didn’t  knoi 
you  were  counting.  ” 

“Somebody  has  to,”  Bev  quickly  r 
marked.  She  was  rapidly  learning  aboi 
survival  of  the  fittest,  or  the  sharpes 
in  our  hunting  gang. 

The  covert  produced  some  gre; 
small  game  hunting  that  day.  Bev  sti 
couldn’t  hit  any  rabbits.  In  fact,  at  th 
writing  she  has  yet  to  take  her  first  co 
tontail.  But  we  re  patiently  waiting, 
managed  to  connect  on  two  bunnit 
before  the  day  was  out,  and  Dave  g( 
one.  The  uncle  who  never  misses  di 
manage  to  take  one  more  bunny  befor 
we  quit  for  the  day,  but  it  was  lucky  h 
wasn’t  buying  that  meat.  He  had  ai 
ready  paid  several  times  over  i 
expended  shot  and  powder. 

It  began  to  rain  as  we  gathers 
together  at  the  pickups. 

“You  don’t  have  to  take  game  for  it  t 
be  a good  day,  Aunt  Bev  commented 
He’s  a beautiful  bird,  though,”  she  ad 
ded,  smoothing  the  feathers  of  her  bi 
ringneck.  “I  certainly  missed  a lot  ove 
the  years  by  staying  home  during  hunt 
ing  season.  ” 

We  smiled.  Our  group  had  come  c 
age. 


Pythons  and  Such 

The  ancient  Greek  city  of  Delphi  was  once  known  as  Pytho.  This  was  probabb 
because  a snake  (which  may  or  may  not  have  been  a python  as  we  know  it  today 
was  kept  at  the  shrine  of  the  Temple  of  Delphi  to  represent  the  earth  mother-god 
dess  Gaea. 
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1 HE  COVER  IS  PARTICULARLY  SUITED  for  rabbits,  so  I was  caught  off  guard  when  a 
: jckbird  thundered  out  of  the  weeds  far  up  ahead. 


Last-Minute  Luck 


By  John  P.  Gross 


AREN’T  YOU  going  hunting  this 
!l  afternoon?”  The  words  jarred  me 
ack  from  my  world  of  dreams.  After 
epeating  hunting  tales  to  my  mother 
or  years,  I couldn’t  disillusion  her  now 
i>y  not  going  out. 

1 Actually  I had  already  planned  on 
ijving  it  one  last  try  this  afternoon.  I 
iad  come  home  to  visit  my  parents  and 
;et  in  some  hunting  over  the  long 
’hanksgiving  weekend.  It  was  Satur- 
lay,  the  last  day  of  the  regular  small 
;ame  season.  I had  hunted  all  morning, 
rith  little  success.  With  tired  legs  and 
n empty  stomach,  I’d  headed  home  to 
efuel  and  regroup. 

Whenever  a son  comes  home  to  visit, 
lis  mother’s  main  concern  is  getting 
nm  enough  to  eat.  My  mother  is  cer- 
ainly  no  exception  to  this  rule.  I had  no 
;ooner  pulled  my  boots  off  than  the  call 
o lunch  was  made.  The  table  sagged 


from  the  amount  of  food  heaped  on  it, 
and  I was  sagging  as  I finally  pushed 
myself  away  from  it.  Heading  for  the 
living  room,  I found  the  sun’s  rays 
pouring  through  the  windows,  flooding 
the  room  with  warmth  and  serenity. 
The  effects  of  bulling  my  way  through 
briar  patches  all  morning  suddenly  got 
to  me,  and  I sprawled  on  the  floor  to  let 
the  sunlight  recharge  my  batteries. 
Sleep  soon  overcame  me,  but  I was 
eventually  brought  back  to  reality  by 
my  mother’s  question. 

I got  ready  quickly.  Grabbing  my  old 
double,  I slipped  out  into  the  bright 
November  afternoon.  The  crisp  fall  air 
cleared  any  remaining  cobwebs  from 
my  head.  The  nap  had  refreshed  me, 
and  I felt  optimistic  as  I chambered  two 
low-base  6s.  Such  a load  is  adequate  to 
about  35  yards,  and  I seldom  shoot  at 
longer  range. 
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The  area  I was  about  to  hunt  lay  on 
the  side  of  a mildly  sloping  hill  and  pre- 
viously had  been  used  as  a pasture. 
Long  since  abandoned,  briars  now  en- 
gulfed the  fencerows.  Tall  grasses 
nearby  provided  extra  cover.  The  thick 
briars  make  walking  difficult,  but  the 
cover  is  ideal. 

The  cover  is  particularly  suited  for 
rabbits,  so  I was  caught  off  guard  when 
a cockbird  thundered  out  of  the  weeds 
far  up  ahead  of  me.  Although  the  dou- 
ble instinctively  came  up,  I realized 
that  a shot  at  this  range  was  useless. 
The  bird  was  a true  picture  of  nature’s 
beauty,  his  bold  cackling  complement- 
ing his  bright  colors.  His  wings  beat  fu- 
riously for  a few  moments,  then  he 
started  to  glide,  looking  for  a suitable 
place  to  land.  No  shot  was  fired,  but  the 
hunt  was  off  to  a rousing  start. 

Frustrated 

I had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
unexpected  pheasant  flush  when  a form 
shot  out  of  the  weeds  on  my  left  and  cir- 
cled behind  me.  Swinging  around,  I 
desperately  searched  for  an  opening  in 
the  weeds,  but  none  came.  In  all  likeli- 
hood it  was  a rabbit,  but  only  the  move- 
ment of  the  tall  grasses  betrayed  its 
presence  and  I wouldn’t  shoot  at  any- 
thing I could  not  see  and  identify.  I 
began  to  feel  frustrated.  I had  seen  two 
pieces  of  game,  yet  had  not  fired  a shot. 

With  the  weedfield  thinning  out,  I 
worked  up  to  a fencerow.  It  stretched 
out  ahead  of  me  for  about  200  yards, 
more  weedfields  on  both  sides.  Full  of 
briars  and  jumbled  grasses,  it  looked 
like  a hunter’s  paradise.  My  brush 
pants  made  the  walking  tolerable  as  I 
kicked  through  every  likely  bit  of 
cover.  Nature  doesn  t give  up  easily, 
however,  and  the  briars  grabbed  hold 
and  jabbed  me  every  chance  they  got. 
Despite  the  beautiful  cover,  I couldn’t 
chase  anything  out.  Sometimes  a patch 
of  briars  looked  so  inviting  that  I was 
sure  a bunny  was  hiding  in  there,  but  if 
there  was  I never  saw  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  fencerow  the 
ground  flattened  out,  making  the  walk- 
ing easier.  Here  large  briar  patches 
dotted  an  old  pasture.  The  patches 
were  so  thick  I couldn’t  make  my  way 
through,  so  I bombarded  them  with 
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rocks.  Shotgun  in  one  hand  and 
goonie  in  the  other,  I must  have  lookej 
a sight,  but  that  was  the  only  way 
cover  the  territory. 

I was  just  approaching  another  pate; 
both  hands  full,  when  a rabbit  bounc( 
out.  There  was  barely  time  to  drop  tli 
rock  and  get  off  a quick  shot,  as  tl 
bunny  was  really  making  tracks.  Rui 
ning  around  the  other  side  of  the  bri; 
patch  to  check  the  results,  I w; 
pleased  to  find  my  load  had  connectei 
The  rabbit  was  quickly  field-dresse 
and  deposited  in  my  game  bag.  It 
amazing  how  the  extra  weight  nestlir 
against  my  lower  back  pidced  up  m 
spirits. 

Again,  more  briars  and  more  rockij 
Just  when  it  looked  bleakest,  a rabb 
took  across  a strip  of  barren  ground  as  j 
out  of  a slingshot,  and  neither  barn 
from  the  12-gauge  seemed  to  have  an 
effect.  I noted  where  it  entered  th 
heavy  cover,  however,  and  headed  thj 
way.  The  rabbit  was  stretched  out  in 
side  the  first  bit  of  cover,  stone  dead 
When  I dressed  him  I found  a sing! 
pellet  had  entered  the  lungs.  If  I hai 
not  deliberately  looked,  I never  wouli 
have  found  him. 

My  wanderings  had  led  me  to  thi 
foot  of  a large  basin-like  hill,  with  like! 
looking  cover  rimming  the  base  of  it 
I’ve  found  the  only  productive  way  t< 
hunt  such  ground  is  to  go  slowly  and  tr 
every  inch  of  it.  Rocks  were  thrown 
logs  kicked,  and  I just  plain  bulled  m; 
way  through  the  lesser  parts.  Some 
times  I wonder  why  I do  it,  because  i 
something  does  run  out,  I’m  usually  ir 
such  a position  that  getting  a shot  off  i 
unlikely.  To  hunters  like  me  with  n< 
beagles,  however,  it’s  the  only  way  t( 
go.  I find  the  thickest  cover  availabk 
and  then  really  tromp  it.  Brush  pant 
are  a must.  It’s  hard  hunting,  but  I lik< 
it.  I know  that  I earn  every  piece  o 
game  I bag. 

In  the  midst  of  a sprawling  thicket 
the  next  bunny  was  routed  out.  Th* 
only  good  thing  about  the  briars  is  tha 
they  seem  to  slow  the  rabbits  down  ; 
bit.  I threw  away  my  first  shot,  as  I to< 
often  do,  but  thought  the  muzzle; 
looked  just  right  when  I pulled  the 
second  trigger.  The  rabbit  proved  me 
wrong,  however,  as  I watched  the 
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sappearing  bounces  of  that  elusive 
jwder  tail.  It  wasn’t  a hard  shot,  and  I 
eked  myself  for  the  miss.  Hunting  is 
<e  a game,  however,  and  you  can’t 
in  every  time. 

' The  only  way  to  go  now  was  up,  so  I 
'arted  to  climb.  I was  amazed  at  the 
ice  I was  setting,  as  the  hill  was  quite 
eep.  The  many  hours  I’d  spent  in  the 
dd  earlier  in  the  season  not  only  re- 
ored  my  mental  well-being  but  also 
d worlds  of  good  for  my  lungs  and 
gs- 

Approaching  Top 

Just  as  I was  approaching  the  top,  I 
5ard  a rooster  squawk.  There  weren  t 
>o  many  fields  up  there,  so  I had  an 
lea  where  he  was  hiding.  I wondered 
it  was  the  same  one  I had  chased  out 
irlier,  but  I quickly  dismissed  the 
hole  thing,  for  my  chances  of  even 
:eing  him  were  remote. 

Pausing  for  a few  minutes  at  the  top, 
broke  open  my  double  and  enjoyed 
le  view.  The  newly  fallen  leaves  lay 
isp  underfoot,  with  only  a few  strag- 
lers  clinging  stubbornly  to  the  trees. 

I 'IF  toward  the  horizon,  thin  clouds 
ere  pierced  by  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the 
nell  of  pungent  earth  and  dry  grass 
une  to  me.  Nature  was  giving  us  one 
nal  allotment  of  warmth — and  it  was  a 
lorious  day  to  be  a hunter. 

But  I still  had  places  to  go.  An  occa- 
onal  grouse  hief  in  a corner  piece  of 
oods  where  they  dined  on  wild 
rapes.  They  often  fed  there  in  late 
fternoon,  then  flew  to  some  nearby 
ines  to  roost  for  the  night.  Grouse  are 
::arce  in  this  part  of  Northumberland 
bounty,  but  even  a bunch  of  scraggly 
rapes  like  these  will  draw  them  in. 

I kept  up  a steady  pace  through  the 
ingles  of  vines,  my  gun  at  the  ready 
osition.  The  area  is  small,  and  I was  al- 
lost  through  it  when  the  flush  came, 
he  grouse  came  out  fast  and  low,  with 
one  of  the  thunder  typical  of  many 
ushes.  In  the  instant  I had,  before  he 
odged  his  way  around  the  tree  trunks, 
fired.  But  not  a single  feather  floated 
arthward,  and  I watched  as  he 
ickered  out  of  sight  in  the  woods.  I 
ulled  the  smoking  hull  from  the 
hamber  and  caught  the  faint  wisp  of 
'urnt  powder.  I felt  no  regrets.  I’d  had 
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my  chance,  but  just  couldn’t  make  the 
shot.  At  least  I had  the  satisfaction  of 
correctly  guessing  where  the  bird 
would  be  found,  even  if  I couldn’t  hit 
him. 

The  November  light  was  getting 
short  as  I stepped  out  into  a field.  It  was 
4 o’clock,  and  I decided  to  start  working 
back  toward  the  house.  I would  follow 
an  old  road  through  the  woods  down  off 
the  hill,  then  hunt  the  field  that  lay 
below  me.  From  there  it  would  be  an 
easy  walk  home. 

A squirrel  scurried  through  the 
leaves  to  my  left,  chattering  away  at 
me.  He  was  safe,  for  all  my  squirrel 
hunting  is  done  with  a 22  rifle.  Heavy 
rains  had  washed  deep  ruts  in  the  road, 
and  I was  careful  to  watch  my  step.  The 
walk  brought  to  mind  other  days  in  the 
field.  Only  last  year  I had  come  this 
same  way,  dragging  my  last-minute  doe 
behind  me. 

Stepping  out  of  the  woods,  an 
abandoned  orchard  greeted  me.  The 
soil  must  have  been  fertile,  for  a sea  of 
thick,  waist-high  grass  grew  here. 
There  wasn’t  time  to  hunt  the  area  ade- 
quately, so  one  pass  through  would 
have  to  do.  I zigzagged  along,  chuck- 
ling to  myself  at  the  thought  of  getting 
off  a shot  at  a rabbit  in  cover  like  this. 

Shining  Eye 

My  gaze  was  on  the  ground,  search- 
ing for  that  shining  eye  betraying  a rab- 
bit, when  a rooster  flushed  from  under 
my  feet.  His  excited  cack- 
ling did  its  job,  for  my  first  shot  missed, 
but  I settled  down  over  the  twin  tubes 
and  the  other  barrel  brought  him  to 
earth.  I scrambled  my  way  to  where  he 
had  fallen,  worried  he  might  get  away 
in  the  heavy  cover.  There  was  no  cause 
for  alarm,  however,  as  I found  him 
exactly  where  he  had  fallen.  Laying  my 
gun  down,  I smoothed  his  feathers  and 
admired  the  maze  of  colors  that  nature 
gives  this  bird.  He  was  my  first  of  the 
year,  and  would  be  my  only  one.  What 
a great  way  to  finish  out  the  season! 

A wave  of  satisfaction  came  over  me 
as  I extracted  the  empties  from  my  gun. 
I didn’t  reload,  for  in  a few  minutes  I 
would  be  home.  It  had  been  a great  last 
day,  and  now  I had  some  bragging  to 
do. 
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By  Eugene  R.  Slatick 


HERE  IT  IS,  winter.  Once  again  our 
part  of  the  earth  has  tilted  away 
from  the  sun  and  turned  cold.  Masses 
of  cold  air  flow  over  us,  traveling  as  far 
as  700  miles  a day  and  bringing  us  a va- 
riety of  wintry  weather.  It  is  a yearly 
event  lasting  four  to  five  months.  Still, 
each  winter  is  a new  experience. 

A few  months  ago  we  wondered  what 
kind  of  weather  this  winter  would 
bring.  We  might  also  have  turned  to 
weatner  folklore  and  looked  for  a hard 
winter  if,  for  example,  the  skins  of  ap- 
ples and  onions  were  thick,  the  squir- 
rels laid  in  an  extra  store  of  food,  or  if 
the  woolly  bear  caterpillar  wore  a nar- 
row brown  band  around  its  middle. 

But  no  matter  what  the  predictions 
said,  during  a typical  winter  we  are 
likely  to  be  tested  by  such  weather  as 
sleet,  freezing  rain,  light  and  heavy 
snows,  and  bone-chilling  cold. 

Sleet  is  that  noisy  downpour  of  ice 
pellets,  often  mixed  with  rain,  that  we 
see  bouncing  off  the  ground  and  hear 


rattling  on  roofs  and  windows.  It  forn 
when  a warm,  moist  air  mass  rises  ov< 
one  with  freezing  temperatures.  At  tf 
higher  level,  the  moisture  condense 
into  raindrops  that  freeze,  complete 
or  partially,  into  ice  pellets  as  they  fs 
through  the  colder  air.  Although  slei 
sometimes  forms  a thin  layer  on  tf 
ground  and  can  occur  on  eight  to  ] 
days  each  winter,  it  usually  doesn 
create  many  problems. 

Freezing  rain  is  quite  another  ma 
ter.  It  develops  when  a warm,  rainy  a 
mass  arrives  on  a very  cold  day.  The  a 
mass  doesn  t become  cold  enough  i 
change  the  rain  into  sleet  or  snow,  eve 
though  all  exposed  objects  on  tl 
ground  have  been  chilled  to  be!o\ 
freezing  temperatures.  So,  the  ra 
turns  into  ice  the  moment  it  land 
Anything  that  gets  wet — branche 
wires,  cars,  roads— becomes  glaz< 
with  solid  ice.  A long  siege  of  an  “i 
storm  ’ produces  a fascinating  b 
treacherous  frozen  scene.  Travel 
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azardous,  and  the  coating  of  ice  adds 
xtra  weight  to  whatever  it  covers.  Ice- 
oated  wires  and  branches  can  snap.  An 
vergreen  tree  50  feet  high  and  spread- 
lg  out  about  20  feet  can  be  loaded  with 
s much  as  five  tons  of  ice.  Weather 
scords  tell  us  that,  on  the  average,  we 
an  expect  periods  of  freezing  rain  on 
)ur  to  eight  days  in  the  southeast  and 
authwest  and  up  to  twelve  days 
lsewhere  in  the  state.  The  ice  storms 
aat  occurred  in  December,  1942,  and 
anuary,  1951  and  1953,  were  three  of 
ae  worst.  Ice  several  inches  thick 
armed  on  exposed  objects  and  caused 
|xtensive  damage.  Fortunately,  the  ice 
reated  by  freezing  rain  usually  melts 
dthin  a day. 

The  first  snowfall  of  the  season  is 
pmething  of  a special  event,  for  it 
eminds  us  that  winter  is  coming  even 
ihough  “winter”  doesn’t  begin  officially 
ntil  about  December  22.  Some  parts 
f Pennsylvania  may  get  light  snow  as 
arly  as  September,  but  most  areas 
lave  to  wait  until  October  or  No- 
ember. The  first  snow  generally  ar- 
ives  in  a squall  that  blows  in  with  a 
old  front.  It  usually  melts  as  soon  as  it 
ills  because  the  ground  is  still  rela- 
ively  warm. 

If  we  look  to  the  weather  records  for 

clue  as  to  how  much  snow  to  expect 
during  the  winter,  we  find  that  the 
mount  varies.  For  example,  over  the 
>ast  forty  years  Philadelphia  has 
eceived  anywhere  from  a “trace”  to 
bout  49  inches,  Allentown  seven  to  67 
jnches,  Harrisburg  nine  to  81  inches, 
icranton-Wilkes-Barre  14  to  77  inches, 
dttsburgh  and  Williamsport  17  to  82 
nches,  and  Erie  32  to  120  inches. 

For  an  average  we  have  the  follow- 


ing, in  inches:  Philadelphia  20,  Allen- 
town 32,  Harrisburg  35,  Williamsport 
43,  Pittsburgh  45,  Scranton-Wilkes- 
Barre  50,  and  Erie  82.  North- 
western Pennsylvania  usually  gets  the 
most  snow  because  of  Lake  Erie. 
Cold,  dry  air  from  Canada  flows 
over  the  lake,  absorbs  a lot  of  moisture, 
and  then  deposits  it  as  snow  farther  in- 
land. Some  of  the  heaviest  snows  are  in 
places  like  Corry  and  Kane.  During  a 
winter,  Corry  has  been  buried  under 
snowfalls  totaling  more  than  200 
inches — almost  17  feet. 

Although  a season’s  total  snowfall 
allows  us  to  make  comparisons  with 
other  winters,  the  individual  snowfalls 
are  the  ones  we  watch  most  closely.  A 
light  dusting  or  thin  blanket  of  snow 
creates  a pleasant  winter  mood  and  a 
picturesque  landscape.  We  may  even 
pause  to  examine  some  of  the  snow- 
flakes on  our  jacket  and  marvel  at  the 
infinite  variety  of  patterns. 

Our  mood  can  change  quickly, 
however,  when  a snowfall  accumulates 
too  fast.  This  happens  when  a large 
mass  of  moist  air  is  rapidly  cooled  into 
snow.  A heavy  snow  can  overwhelm  us, 
disrupting  our  everyday  routines,  slow- 
ing or  stopping  traffic.  The  wind  can 
pile  the  snow  into  high  drifts,  and  the 
weight  of  thick  layers  can  test  the 
strength  of  branches,  wires,  and  roofs. 
The  Weather  Bureau  warns  us  of  a 
“heavy”  snowfall  when  it  expects  four 
inches  or  more  within  12  hours  or  six 
inches  or  more  within  24  hours.  In 
some  metropolitan  areas  a forecast  of 
two  or  three  inches  of  snow  merits  a 
heavy  snow  warning.  Snowfalls  of  one 
to  two  feet  have  been  known  to 
overpower  the  larger  cities  during  a 
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single  day.  Sometimes  two  heavy  snow- 
storms can  sweep  across  the  state 
within  a week  or  so  of  each  other. 

The  most  powerful  snowstorm  is  the 
blizzard,  the  “great  white  hurricane.” 
It  is  dramatic  and  dangerous.  Tempera- 
tures drop  to  20°  or  lower,  and  the 
winds  howl  at  speeds  of  35  miles  per 
hour  or  more.  Snow  is  whipped  into 
sheets,  so  you  can’t  see  more  than  a few 
yards.  Snowdrifts  are  shaped  and 
reshaped.  Fortunately,  blizzards  do  not 
arrive  each  winter.  But  when  they  do, 
they  are  remembered.  The  blizzard  of 
late  January,  1966,  marooned  thou- 
sands. The  snowfall  ranged  from  one  to 
three  feet,  but  winds  of  more  than  60 
miles  per  hour  piled  it  into  drifts  over 
20  feet  deep. 

How  much  water  is  in  snow?  A one- 
inch  snowfall  is  equivalent  to  about  Vio 
inch  of  rain,  so  it  covers  an  acre  with 
about  2,700  gallons  of  water  and  weighs 
about  11  tons.  How  much  of  that 
eventually  soaks  into  the  ground?  Less 
than  half;  some  evaporates  back  into 
the  air  and  the  rest  drains  off.  The 
precipitation  that  would  give  us  an  inch 
of  rain  during  warmer  weather  amounts 
to  about  10  inches  of  “average”  snow, 
four  to  five  inches  of  wet  snow,  or  15 
inches  of  dry  snow. 

The  cold  air  masses  of  winter  also 
bring  us  spells  of  frigid  weather,  espe- 
cially in  January  and  February. 
January,  1977,  was  a record-breaker. 
The  bitterly  cold  air  that  settled  in 
made  us  feel  as  if  the  state  had  shifted 
several  hundred  miles  northward. 
Temperatures  sank  9°  to  17°  below 
normal,  and  thick  ice  sealed  in  even  the 
largest  rivers.  During  the  coldest  times 
the  thermometer  plummeted  to  —17° 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Williamsport,  —10° 
in  Erie  and  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, 
and  about  —4°  in  Allentown,  Har- 
risburg, and  Philadelphia.  Even  colder 
readings  were  reported  in  some  outly- 
ing areas.  In  Philadelphia,  where 
continuous  weather  records  go  back  to 
1790,  the  1976-77  winter  ranked  as  the 
second  coldest  since  1836-37.  Weath- 
ermen say  that  the  unusually  cold 
temperatures  probably  resulted  be- 
cause the  jet  stream,  the  high-altitude 
wind  that  moves  west  to  east  and  in- 
fluences the  weather,  shifted  too  far 


south.  But  why  it  shifted  is  still  un- 
known. 

During  cold  weather  the  term  “wind 
chill  appears  often  in  weather  reports, 
and  it  is  a reminder  that  cold  air  seems 
even  colder  when  the  wind  is  up.  The 
wind  blows  heat  away  from  the  exposed  I 
parts  of  your  body  and  forces  cold 
through  your  clothing,  and  so  you  feel  I 
colder.  Just  how  much  colder  depends! 
on  what  you  are  wearing,  whether  you 
are  active  or  standing  still,  your  health, 
the  amount  of  sunshine,  the  relative 
humidity,  and  the  wind  speed.  But  by 
taking  only  the  air  temperature  and  the 
wind  speed  you  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
chilling  effect  of  the  wind.  As  shown  in 
the  wind-chill  table,  a temperature  ol 
40°  and  a wind  speed  of  10  miles  peii 
hour  makes  you  feel  as  cold  as  if  the' 
temperature  was  26°  with  no  wind.  II 
the  air  temperature  drops  to  30°  that} 
same  wind  has  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  temperature  to  16°. 

Are  the  winters  getting  better  oi 
worse?  According  to  the  records,  we 
have  had  broad  cycles  during  whicl 
mild  winters  were  mixed  in  among  the 
hard  winters.  Most  of  us,  however, 
tend  to  remember  the  hard  winters  be- 
cause they  are  more  dramatic.  Many  o! 
them  have  been  given  a place  in  his 
tory.  For  example,  S.  W.  Fletcher’.1 
Pennsylvania  Agriculture  and  Country 
Life,  1640-1840  reports  that  the 
Philadelphia  area  in  1704-05  was  sub 
jected  to  a severe  winter  with  the 
deepest  snow”  and  that  1740-41  wa! 
“the  winter  of  the  great  snow,”  wher 
snow  reportedly  lay  on  the  ground  foui 
to  five  feet  deep  from  December  inte 
March.  The  year  1816  is  legendary  ir 
the  Northeast  as  “the  year  without  ; 
summer” — ice  was  reported  neai 
Philadelphia  in  June.  The  “blizzard  o 
’88”  immobilized  the  Northeast  for  twc 
days  in  March,  and  in  1924  the  “Apri 
Fools  Day  snowstorm”  dumped  It 
inches  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 

So,  wintry  weather  is  here  again.  Ill 
can  be  a cold  and  blustery  visitor  wh( 
sprinkles  snow  and  ice  across  our  path 
Its  ways  are  unchangeable  and  some 
times  unmanageable,  and  we  have  t(  | 
accept  them.  But  yet  that  same  wintn! 
weather  can  create  scenes  that  make; 
us  glad  it  passed  through. 
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GAME  NEW 


P.G.C.  Annual  Report 

July  1,  1976— June  30, 1977 


EXECUTIVE 

If  the  management  of  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife 
esources  were  ever  simple,  recent  years  have 
Changed  that.  Environmental  implications, 
eflected  in  highly  emotional  impacts  of  the  anti- 
lunter,  the  gun  control  advocate  and  the  protec- 
ionist,  along  with  the  steady  insidious  loss  of 
vildlife  habitat  to  competitive  land  uses,  pose 
'ery  serious  challenges.  In  essence,  the 
ncrease  in  the  human  population  and  a growing 
nterest  in  the  out-of-doors  has  accelerated 
>ublic  use  of  an  already  diminishing  resource — 
;pace. 

At  the  direction  of  the  eight-member  Game 
Commission,  the  Executive  Office  oversees  and 
:oordinates  a wide  range  of  programs  designed 
o maintain  open  space  and  provide  both  the 
lunter  and  non-hunter  with  meaningful  outdoor 
ecreational  opportunities. 

COMPTROLLER  S OFFICE 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  a study  was  made 
>y  the  Comptroller’s  Office  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibility of  updating  the  Game  Commission’s 
Data  Processing  unit  through  the  utilization  of 
in  in-house  computer  system.  The  Game  Com- 


mission has  accepted  the  suggestions  of  the 
study  and  is  presently  obtaining  approval  for  the 
possible  acquisition  of  this  computer  system. 
This  improvement  in  the  automation  of  the  Data 
Processing  unit  will  mean  more  meaningful  and 
timely  accounting  of  cost  and  statistical  informa- 
tion for  present  Game  Commission  operations 
and  future  planning. 

Field  audits  of  all  Game  Commission  field  lo- 
cations have  been  conducted  to  insure  proper 
usage  of  advancement  accounts  for  miscella- 
neous purchases  of  items  under  $50,  when  not 
available  from  a State  contract  or  from  a State 
warehouse.  Verification  of  inventory  control 
procedures  also  was  included  in  these  audits. 

Environmental  disasters  from  flood  damages 
and  oil  spills  is  a frequent  occurrence  affecting 
Game  Commission  properties.  Continuing  in- 
volvement with  Federal  agencies  to  obtain  reim- 
bursements for  damages  caused  by  these 
disasters  has  been  stressed.  A letter-of-credit 
system  was  coordinated  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  This  procedure  enables  the 
Game  Fund  to  receive  reimbursement  monies 
under  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  in  a matter  of 
days,  rather  than  weeks,  and  was  implemented 
this  year. 

This  Division  continues  to  maintain  through  its 
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COMPTROLLER  ED  DURKIN  discusses 
budget  calculations  with  Emma  Jane  Mor- 
rison and  Kathryn  James.  Among  other 
activities,  this  busy  section  last  year  studied 
an  in-house  computer  system,  recommend- 
ing its  acquisition. 

normal  operations  the  overall  responsibilities 
and  functi6ns  of  receipt  and  disbursement  of 
funds,  and  offers  financial  guidance  to  the  Com- 
mission for  management,  informational  and 
budgetary  purposes. 

DIVISION  OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

This  Division  is  composed  of  the  following 
units:  Personnel  and  Training,  Procurement, 
Hunting  Licenses,  Data  Processing,  Internal 
Stores.  Although  the  Game  Commission  Train- 
ing School  is  located  near  Brockway  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  it  is  part  of  the  Division  of 
Administration. 

Personnel  and  Training  Section 

The  Personnel  Office  centrally  develops  and 
coordinates  responsibilities  in  personnel 
management  for  statewide  operations  in  the 
following  areas:  Classification  and  Pay;  Em- 
ploye Benefits  and  Services;  Labor  Relations; 
Recruitment  and  Placement;  Manpower  Plan- 
ning; Personnel  Transactions;  Career  Develop- 
ment; Affirmative  Action;  Leave  Administration 
and  Records;  and  appropriate  training  in  the 
aforementioned  areas  for  all  work  units  located 
centrally  and  throughout  our  field  operations.  All 
of  these  responsibilities  must  be  coordinated 
and  developed  in  conformity  with  Agency 
Policy,  Civil  Service  Law,  Personnel  Rules  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  several  Collective 
Bargaining  Agreements.  Our  current  operations 
involve  approximately  330  Civil  Service  em- 
ployes and  270  non-Civil  Service  permanent 
employes,  plus  approximately  150  seasonal 
employes  of  a temporary  nature. 

Our  Employe  Benefits  Section  is  quite 
comprehensive  and  includes  such  areas  as  the 
State  Employes’  Retirement  Program;  Hospi- 
talization Insurance;  Dental  Insurance;  Life  In- 
surance; Annual,  Sick  and  Personal  Leave; 
Holidays;  Blood  Bank;  Immediate  Relief 
Association;  Disability  Leave  with  Pay;  Paid 
Prescription  and  Vision  Care;  25-Year  Club,  and 
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several  voluntary  payroll  deduction  programs 
such  as  Savings  Bonds,  Credit  Union  and 
United  Fund. 

Personnel  transactions  involving  appoint- 
ments, promotions,  separations  and  all  other 
matters  involving  employe  changes  are  in  a total 1 
computerization  program.  All  personnel 
transactions/changes  to  the  Central  Manage- 
ment Information  System’s  computer  are  made 
via  a Uniscope  terminal  located  in  our  Person- 
nel Office. 

Labor  Relations  responsibilities  are  very 1 
comprehensive,  involving  a Master  Contract,  a 
Master  Memorandum,  and  approximately  1 1 dif- 
ferent employe  unit  agreements,  with  the  result- 
ing contract  applications  and  interpretations 
emanating  per  unit  from  this  office.  Our  Labor 
Relations  responsibilities  also  include  negotia- 
tions, labor/management  meetings,  manage- 
ment training,  handling  of  grievances  and  arbi- 
tration. 

A formal  comprehensive  Affirmative  Action 
Program  exists  to  insure  equal  opportunity  for 
all  employes  and  applicants  by  developing,  im- 
plementing, reviewing  and  coordinating  equal 
employment  opportunity,  rules,  regulations  and 
Executive  Board  Orders. 

The  1 7th  Class  of  Game  Conservation  Officer 
Trainees  was  enrolled  at  our  Training  School 
located  near  Brockway,  Jefferson  County. 
Twenty-four  future  Game  Protectors/Land 
Managers  started  their  formal  training  on  July  9, 

1 977,  with  graduation  scheduled  for  June,  1 978. 

Comprehensive  in-service  and  out-service 
training  is  provided  for  all  permanent  employes 
through  college  and  university  courses  related 
to  job  responsibilities,  along  with  meaningful 
internal  workshops  and  seminars.  In  the  past 
year  approximately  140  employes  participated 
in  out-service  training  courses  and  60  employes 
participated  in  in-service  programs.  Additionally, 
training  was  conducted  for  members  of  all  our 
deputy  force,  which  included  firearms,  game  law 
and  legal  procedure. 

The  Personnel  Office  also  develops  and 
provides  training  for  Division  Chiefs,  Division 
Supervisors,  Game  Farm  Superintendents  and 
other  management  staff  in  all  of  the  aforemen- 

ARRIVAL  AT  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation crowns  months  of  testing,  inter- 
views and  waiting.  Only  24  trainees  were 
selected  from  1,650  applicants.  Steve 
Kleiner  of  Altoona  says  hello  to  Assistant 
Superintendent  Dick  Furry,  and  goodbye  to 
wife  Bessie  and  one  of  their  youngsters. 


ined  areas  so  as  to  develop  a uniform  and 
iderstandable  total  Personnel  Program. 

unting  License  Section 

This  unit  appoints  and  supervises  ap- 
oximately  1 500  issuing  agents.  The  unit  also 
ipervises  the  issuance  of  various  types  of 
jnting  licenses  by  county  treasurers.  Monthly 
ports  are  received  and  audited,  and  revenue 
deposited  in  the  Game  Fund  by  way  of  the 
ate  Treasurer.  The  Hunting  License  Section 
akes  sure  agents  remit  funds  due  on  a 
onthly  basis  and  that  licenses  allotted  do  not 
cceed  the  amount  of  a bond  security. 

This  unit  is  responsible  for  the  appointment 
id  supervision  of  approximately  1 500  issuing 
jents  and  the  county  treasurers  in  issuing  the 
irious  type  of  hunting  licenses — adult  ($8.25), 
nior  ($5.25),  senior  ($5.25),  nonresident 
40.35),  archery  ($2.20),  antlerless  Deer 
.3.35),  muzzleloader  deer  ($3.25).  Antlerless 
jer  licenses  are  issued  only  by  county 
sasurers.  The  muzzleloader  deer  licenses  are 
sued  only  by  the  county  treasurer  and  the 
ame  Commission  offices.  Nonresident  special 
iree-day  regulated  shooting  grounds  licenses 
>3.15)  are  issued  by  licensed  operators  of 
lese  shooting  grounds  and  the  Hunting 
cense  Section,  Harrisburg. 

Our  Harrisburg  License  Unit  issues  licenses 
1/  mail  only.  Many  nonresidents  take  ad- 
jutage of  this  service,  as  do  an  increasing 
jmber  of  residents.  Selected  agencies  at  key 
cations  in  Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland 
ave  been  appointed  and  continued  as  a 
ervice  and  convenience  to  out-of-state 
unters. 

The  non-resident  trapping  license  ($40)  is 
sued  only  by  our  Division  of  Law  Enforcement 
i Harrisburg. 

Most  categories  of  licenses  sold  for  the  1 976- 
7 hunting  license  year  indicate  an  increase  in 
ales  over  the  previous  year.  Approximately 
,514,402  licenses  of  all  types  (excluding  antler- 
iss  deer)  were  sold  during  this  license  year. 

)ata  Processing 

Practically  every  segment  of  Game  Com- 
lission  work  is  processed  through  data  com- 
uterization.  The  Data  Processing  Section 
rorks  with  the  budget,  payrolls,  state  and 
aderal  accounting  requirements,  land  records, 
nd  game  management.  Big  game  harvest 
eport  cards  are  now  sorted  by  computer, 
liminating  the  need  for  temporary  employes  to 
lo  this  work.  Data  from  the  harvest  report  cards 
ire  vital  to  the  future  deer  management  recom- 
nendations. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  to  upgrade  our 
)ata  Processing  equipment  with  a mini-com- 
mter  for  faster  processing,  and  with  more  ca- 
acity  to  assume  increased  workloads  of  many 
'resent  manual  systems. 

3rocurement  Section 

The  Procurement  Section  purchases  ma- 
erials,  supplies,  equipment  and  printing  for  dis- 
rict  offices,  game  farms  and  other  installations, 
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PURCHASING  AGENT  Millie  Overmiller  dis- 
cusses an  order  with  Kristy  Deardorff; 
Donna  Snyder  types  requisitions  in  the 
background. 

as  well  as  for  the  Harrisburg  Office.  The  rising 
cost  and  scarcity  of  many  commodities  and 
services  represent  some  of  the  Commission’s 
gravest  concerns.  For  example,  Commonwealth 
gasoline  prices  rose  from  12  cents  per  gallon 
in  1972  to  44  cents  per  gallon  in  1977.  All 
purchases  must  be  in  accord  with  Common- 
wealth procedures  as  developed  and  regulated 
by  the  Department  of  General  Services. 

Internal  Stores 

This  unit  is  responsible  for  maintaining  a 
ready  supply  of  clerical  supplies,  paper  ma- 
terials, and  Commonwealth  forms  used 
throughout  the  agency,  plus  duplicating  and 
mailing  services  within  the  agency.  Messenger 
and  warehouse  responsibilities  also  fall  within 
this  unit. 

Field  Administration 

Some  administrative  tasks  are  delegated  to 
the  six  field  division  offices;  however,  primary 
administrative  policy  lies  with  Harrisburg.  This 
insures  uniform  implementation  of  all  Game 
Commission  and  Commonwealth  directives  and 
policies. 

DIVISION  OF 
GAME  MANAGEMENT 

The  propagation  of  game  birds  and  wildlife  field 
research  are  the  two  major  functions  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Game  Management. 

Wild  turkeys,  mallard  ducks  and  ring-necked 
pheasants  are  the  game  birds  propagated  on 
six  game  farms.  Coordination  of  the  trapping 
and  transfer  of  wild  game  plus  the  purchase  of 
game  are  also  annual  programs. 

Twelve  game  biologists  are  assigned  to 
wildlife  research  studies  which  require  annual 
reports  and  recommendations. 

More  than  1200  pieces  of  external  and 
internal  correspondence,  in  addition  to  several 
thousand  forms  for  game  distribution  and 
purchases,  are  handled  annually  in  the  head- 
quarters office. 
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DEER  CHECK  STATIONS  are  operated  every 
year  for  information  on  age  structure,  sex 
ratio,  general  condition  of  the  herd.  Game 
Commission  foresters,  secretaries,  and 
others  pitch  in  to  help  biologists  and  game 
protectors  run  the  stations. 

Propagation  Section 

The  following  game  birds  were  raised  for 
release  as  follows: 

Fall  1976 


Pheasants 

Farm 204,309 

Chick  Program  35,790 

Total  240,099 

Turkeys  6,069 

Mallards 0 

Spring  1977 

Pheasants 27,694 

Turkeys  341 

Mallards 16,086 

Totals 

Pheasants 267,793 

Turkeys  6,410 

Mallards 16,086 

Rabbits 3,930 


The  chick  program  involves  providing  day-old 
pheasant  chicks  to  sportsmen  and  farmers  with 
proper  rearing  facilities.  These  are  raised  to  12 
weeks  of  age  and  then  released  in  the  wild.  In 
1977,  40,380  chicks  were  distributed. 

Research  Section 

Bear  Study — Although  there  will  not  be  a 
bear  hunting  season  in  1 977,  the  effort  to  gather 
data  on  this  wildlife  resource  has  been 
intensified.  Well  over  1 00  animals  were  trapped, 
examined  and  marked.  Twenty-six  were  instru- 
mented with  radio  equipment. 

Turkey  Study — Spring  seep  management, 
forest  opening  benefits,  and  food  preference 
studies  received  major  emphasis  during  the 
past  year. 

Rabbit  Study — A study  to  determine  the  size 
of  population  fluctuations  and  their  effect  on 
hunter  harvest  is  continuing. 

Deer  Study — Data  on  the  deer  herd  was 
gathered  monthly  from  each  county  so  that  the 
proper  harvest  management  could  be  enacted. 

The  study  of  insect-caused  forest  defoliation 
and  attendant  effect  on  wildlife  has  thus  far 
revealed  insignificant  damage  to  any  wildlife  in- 
habitants. 
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There  are  three  deer  enclosures  in  Pennsyl 
vania  to  study  the  long-term  effects  of  deer  or 
forest  range. 

Seven  deer  check  stations  were  operates 
during  the  antlered  deer  season.  Antlerless  dee: 
were  examined  via  processing  establishments. 

Small  Game  Harvest  Survey— Annually, 
small  game  hunters  are  surveyed  to  determine 
the  size  of  the  harvest  of  small  game  animals.  In 
doing  this,  population  trends  can  be  monitored 
thus  assuring  species  perpetuation. 

Ruffed  Grouse — Experimental  intensive 
habitat  management  for  ruffed  grouse  is  un- 
derway on  15  State  Game  Lands.  Populatior 
response  to  this  management  will  be  evaluatec 
in  several  years. 

Waterfowl — All  game  farm-produced  mallarc 
ducks  are  being  banded.  This  is  done  to  as 
certain  the  most  efficient  use  of  these  birds. 

Pre-  and  post-hunting  season  banding  of  al 
waterfowl  is  progressing  statewide  at  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

DIVISION  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Section  901  of  the  Game  Law  authorizes  the 
Game  Commission  to  purchase  land  for  the  pro- 
tection, propagation  and  management  of  wildlife 
and  for  public  hunting  and  trapping. 

The  Division  of  Land  Management  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  purchase,  development  and 
management  for  wildlife  on  263  separate  tracts 
of  State  Game  Lands  totaling  1,184,768  acres. 
While  used  primarily  for  public  hunting,  compati- 
ble recreational  activities  such  as  hiking, 
photography  and  bird-watching  are  additional 
benefits  to  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Besides  managing  the  State  Game  Lands 
this  Division  is  also  responsible  for  the  leasing 
of  private  and  public  lands  for  the  same  pur 
poses.  Including  these  leased  lands  and  othei 
public  lands,  a total  of  approximately  6,500,000 
acres  were  made  available  for  public  hunting. 

Management  of  these  lands  is  carried  out  by 
Land  Managers  and  Foresters  at  the  field  leve 
and,  most  important,  the  Food  and  Cover  crews 
in  each  local  land  management  group. 

Following  is  an  accounting  of  the  majoi 
endeavors  of  the  Land  Management  Division  foi 
the  past  fiscal  year. 

Federal  Aid 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  its 
continuing  effort  to  provide  an  aggressive  anc 
imaginative  wildlife  management  program,  was 
again  an  active  participant  in  Federal  assistance 
programs.  These  programs  concerned  plan- 
ning, acquisition  of  additional  State  Game  Land 
acreage,  wildlife  habitat  improvement  on  both 
public  and  leased  private  land,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  flood-damaged  facilities. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  the  Pennsylvanis 
Game  Commission  received  $2,532,099  ir 
Pittman-Robertson  funds  for  use  in  wildlife  res 
toration.  This  is  a fund  from  which  we  may  b< 
reimbursed  for  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  fo 
certain  approved  projects.  Most  of  this  money 
was  used  by  the  Division  of  Land  Management 
for  habitat  improvement  and  public  access  or 
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I ate  Game  Lands,  Cooperative  Farm-Game 
ojects,  leased  private  lands  and  other  publicly 
imed  areas.  Program  income,  money  received 
>m  the  sale  of  wood  products,  surplus  grain 
id  the  sale  of  minerals  from  Pittman- 
jbertson  funded  projects  must  be  added  to  the 
nds  received  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
>rvice  to  enhance  the  federally  assisted  pro- 
ams.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  $1 ,232,320 
i program  income  was  added  to  the  restoration 
rid  development  project,  once  again  making 
nis  effort  by  the  Game  Commission  the  largest 
ittman-Robertson  funded  project  in  the  nation. 
The  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
und  provides  funds  for  acquisition,  develop- 
lent  and  planning  of  outdoor  recreation 
rojects.  The  fund,  administered  by  the  Bureau 
f Outdoor  Recreation,  Department  of  Interior, 
rovided  $106,910  on  a 50-50  cost  share  basis 
!>r  the  purchase  of  1246  acres  in  Bedford, 
uzerne,  Perry  and  Sullivan  Counties.  It  also 
!ontributed  $80,509  as  the  payment  for  the  final 
hase  of  the  development  of  the  Middle  Creek 
i/ildlife  Management  Area.  Funds  received 
om  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  during 
le  past  fiscal  year  totaled  $1 87,41 9. 

highway  Impact  Review 

The  1969  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
rovided,  among  other  things,  that  all  federally 
jnded  highway  construction  projects  be  re- 
newed by  the  conservation  and  environmental 
rotection  agencies  in  each  state.  Review  ef- 
orts  are  aimed  at  identifying  and  reducing  as  far 
s possible  any  adverse  construction  impacts 
In  the  natural  environment.  Since  each  mile  of 
ew  highway  construction  can  require  up  to  50 
ores  or  more  of  right-of-way,  highway 
onstruction  projects  represent  a potential 
lajor  impact  on  the  Commonwealth’s  remain- 
ng  open  lands  and  wildlife  habitat. 

The  proper  location  of  highway  routes,  to 
ninimize  loss  of  existing  wildlife  habitat  and 
educe  roadkills,  remains  one  of  the  primary 
loals  of  the  Commission’s  review  program. 
Jnder  present  federal  guidelines,  each  state’s 
ransportation  department  must  submit  a 
Construction  proposal  consisting  of  several  al- 
ernate  routes  for  all  new  highways  to  be 
^instructed.  The  Commission’s  Research  and 
.and  Management  staffs  make  field  evalua- 
ions  of  each  route  and  recommendations 
)ased  on  their  findings. 

A correlative  activity  includes  the  Game  Com- 
nission’s  evaluation  of  projects  involving  the 
Iredging  and/or  filling  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
streams,  waterways  and  adjacent  wetlands, 
rhe  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972 
equires  that  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
eview  all  activities  involving  the  dredging  or  fili- 
ng of  the  “navigable  waters”  of  the  United 
States.  Under  Section  404  of  this  Act,  the  last 
)hase  of  which  went  into  effect  on  July  1 , 1 977, 
he  term  “navigable  waters”  was  interpreted  to 
nclude  most  of  Pennsylvania’s  rivers  and  major 
streams,  including  their  headwater  tributaries. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  must  evaluate  all  ap- 
plications for  dredging  or  filling  permits  and, 
Dased  on  the  field  review  of  the  described  pro- 
posals, make  a decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
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permit  will  be  issued.  The  criteria  for  issuing  a 
permit  is  based  on  the  deleterious  effects  which 
the  activities  might  have  on  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Before  the  Corps  can  issue  a permit  of 
this  type,  it  must-contact  related  conservation 
agencies  for  their  views  on  the  activities 
described  in  each  application.  The  Game  Com- 
mission, where  applicable,  conducts  a field 
review  of  its  own  and  makes  recommendations 
to  the  Corps  based  on  the  effects  of  the  project 
on  wildlife  habitat  values.  The  Commission’s 
recommendations  are  aimed  at  slowing  or 
reducing  the  loss  of  valuable  streamside  and 
wetland  habitat. 

These  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  many  unique  habitat  areas,  including 
bear  denning  sites,  wintering  and  nesting 
grounds  for  both  game  and  non-game  species, 
and  valuable  streamside  habitat  for  furbearers. 
In  addition,  Pennsylvania  Game  Lands  have 
been  preserved  from  unnecessary  encroach- 
ments. 

Forestry  Section 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  our  foresters  and 
technicians  made  very  good  progress  toward 
our  goal  of  detailed,  long-range  management 
plans  for  each  forested  tract. 

Field  data  was  collected  and  plans  developed 
for  24  Game  Land  tracts  involving'  100,278 
acres.  This  brings  our  management  plan 
development  to  901 ,700  acres  or  76  percent  of 
the  total  Game  Land  acreage. 

Foresters  also  planned  and  administered 
commercial  timber  sales  on  6,739  acres.  This 
management  endeavor  involved  the  sale  of 
13,602,100  board  feet  of  sawlogs,  64,500  tons 
of  pulpwood,  13,800  cords  of  pulpwood  and  15, 
600  posts  and  props.  These  sales  returned  to 
the  Game  Commission  $1 , 1 1 7, 1 99,  an  increase 
of  $253,000  over  last  year.  This  represents  an 
average  income  of  $1 65  per  treated  acre. 

In  addition,  570  acres  of  timberland  were  se- 
lectively marked  on  six  Game  Lands  for 
improvement  cutting  under  Project  500.  Five 
hundred  acres  were  also  marked  on  various 

FORESTER  BOB  BAUER,  Forest  Technician 
Les  Sanford  mark  trees  for  a timber  sale  on 
State  Game  Lands.  Such  sales — with  wildlife 
benefits  as  prime  consideration — returned 
over  $1  million  for  Game  Commission 
activities. 


Game  Lands  for  improvement  cutting  by  Food 
and  Cover  employees. 

All  of  the  above  cutting  operations,  both  com- 
mercial and  noncommercial,  may  be  considered 
an  improvement  in  wildlife  habitat,  since  open- 
ing the  forest  canopy  encourages  sprout  and 
seedling  regeneration. 

Minerals  Section 

Revenue  derived  from  the  lease  and  sale  of 
minerals,  oil  and  gas  amounted  to  $102,853  for 
fiscal  year  1976-77.  Nominations  for  the  leasing 
of  Game  Lands  for  purposes  of  oil  and  gas 
development  continued  at  a low  rate  for  the 
second  straight  year.  Exploration  activities  have 
shown  a recent  decline  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth, apparently  as  a result  of  the  in- 
dustry’s uncertainty  over  a federal  attitude 
toward  deregulation  of  the  price  of  interstate 
sales  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

Recovery  of  minerals  from  Game  Lands  is  a 
legitimate  secondary  use  as  provided  for  in  the 
Game  Law.  Projects  are  carefully  reviewed  to 
select  only  those  which  fit  a minimum-distur- 
bance maximum-recovery  formula.  The  bulk  of 
the  lands  leased  are  for  recovery  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  This  leased  acreage  remains  open 
to  public  use  and  the  operating  companies  are 
under  strict  contractual  agreement  to  maintain 
all  well  sites,  pipelines,  etc.,  in  an  approved  food 
and  cover  condition. 

With  the  increasing  emphasis  on  coal 
recovery,  the  Commission  has  begun  reviewing 
the  possibility  of  exchanging  deep  mine  coal 
reserves  for  useful  and  desirable  surface  lands 
which  can  be  added  directly  to  the  Game  Lands 

OIL  AND  GAS  recovery  are  allowed  on  State 
Game  Lands  only  if  they  don’t  conflict  with 
wildlife  management  plans.  Rights-of-way 
are  maintained  as  food  and  cover.  Mineral, 
oil  and  gas  lease  and  sale  income  last  year 
was  $102,853. 
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system.  This  new  approach  may  be  valuable  ir 
acquiring  lands  otherwise  out  of  reach  of  th. 
Commission’s  acquisition  program.  In  a cas^  ; 
where  a surface  mining  project  is  proposed:: 
serious  consideration  is  given  to  the  project  pri  j 
marily  where  previously  mined  and  orphanec| 
areas  will  be  reclaimed  as  a result  of  the  searcf ! 
for  new  coal  or  where  very  desirable  and  valu 
able  surface  lands  can  be  acquired  by  way  of  ar ! 
exchange  for  the  right  to  mine  coals  lying  unde: 
the  Game  Lands.  i , 

As  in  oil  and  gas  leasing,  each  project  is  car 
ried  out  under  a strict  contractual  agreemen 
requiring  reclamation  to  Game  Commissior 
Standards. 

Right-of-Way  Administration 
and  Licensing 

Section  906  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Law 
authorizes  the  Commission  to  grant  rights-of 
way  to  private  business,  industry  and  municipa 
and  other  governmental  agencies  in  recognitior 
of  public  needs  for  power  and  pipeline  facilities 
communication  towers,  etc.  Each  right-of-wa} 
application  is  evaluated  to  identify  any  adverse 
impacts  on  wildlife  habitat  or  ongoing  lane 
management  programs  before  it  is  approved 
Electric  transmission  and  gas  and  oil  pipelines 
represent  the  majority  of  present  right-of-wa^ 
licenses  affecting  Game  Lands.  Licensed  com 
panies  must  maintain  their  rights-of-way  in  ar 
approved  food  and  cover  condition,  and  manj 
are  reseeded  on  a regular  basis.  Revenues 
from  right-of-way  fees  totaled  $157,327  Iasi 
year. 

Recent  innovations  in  right-of-way  main 
tenance,  developed  with  the  cooperation  o 
electric  utilities,  have  resulted  in  improvec 
wildlife  cover.  Desirable  shrub  species  and  her- 
baceous cover  is  maintained  through  selective 
closely  supervised  basal  spraying. 

Land  Acquisition 

During  the  fiscal  year  1 976-77,  an  additions 
10,249  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  were  pur- 
chased and  ownership  conveyed  to  the  Game 
Commission  in  nineteen  counties  with  Game 
Fund  monies,  for  a total  cost  of  $2,267,743 
Lands  purchased  with  Game  Fund  monies 
since  the  inception  of  the  acquisition  program  in 
1 920  now  stands  at  1 , 1 66, 1 59  acres,  with  a total 
cost  of  $17,174,770.  In  addition,  18,609  acres 
were  purchased  with  Project  70  funds  during  the 
years  1965  to  1977,  for  a total  of  1,184,768 
acres  of  State  Game  Lands.  Also  during  the 
fiscal  year  1 976-77,  $969,330  was  encumbered 
for  contracts  that  have  been  accepted  but  not 
consummated  during  this  period. 

At  present,  indentures,  interior  holdings  and 
public  accesses  are  being  purchased  wherevei 
possible  to  create  more  desirable  and  efficient 
management  units. 

Survey  and  Drafting  Section 

The  Commission  employs  four  full-time 
survey  crews.  Each  crew  is  made  up  of  one 
party  chief,  one  instrument  operator,  and  two 
brush  cutters.  The  crews  perform  boundary  line 
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urveys  for  all  land  acquired  by  the  Com- 
jnission.  In  addition,  they  survey  lost  and 
lisputed  boundary  lines,  resurvey  existing 
Same  Lands  and  make  topographic  surveys, 
-'ive  draftsmen  are  also  employed  to  provide  the 
napping  work  and  produce  the  various  maps 
leeded  in  the  acquisition  and  land  management 
iirograms. 


payments  in  Lieu-of-Taxes 

Payments  are  made  to  local  government 
todies  in  lieu-of-taxes,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
tents  per  acre.  Contrary  to  often  expressed 
tublic  opinion,  land  owned  by  the  Commission 
s not  free  from  all  obligations. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  $95,008  was  paid 
o the  various  counties,  $95,008  to  school  dis- 
ricts  and  $47,504  to  township  road  supervisors 
or  a total  of  $237,520. 


VI 


anagementand  Development 

Management  of  the  Game  Lands  and  other 
icensed  or  leased  areas  to  improve  wildlife 
labitat  is  accomplished  by  the  27  land  man- 
ners with  the  aid  of  220  permanent  food  and 
;over  employees. 

Management  practices  on  the  263  tracts  vary 
rom  Game  Land  to  Game  Land  dependent 
jpon  the  soils,  moisture,  topography,  climate, 
ype  of  wildlife  present,  etc. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  this  past  fiscal 
^ear  include  789  acres  cleared,  2,134  acres 
Dlanted  to  grain,  which  was  left  standing,  1 ,505 
acres  seeded  to  grasses  and  legumes,  22,187 
acres  maintained  by  mowing,  liming  or  fertiliz- 

^Itilizing  local  farmers  to  sharecrop  the  land, 
15,783  acres  of  corn  and  3,441  acres  of  small 
grain  were  planted.  While  leaving  sufficient 
grain  to  provide  for  wildlife,  32,139  bushels  of 
;orn  and  21,329  bushels  of  small  grain  were 
harvested,  which  was  used  on  the  Game 
Farms,  fed  to  wildlife  or  sold  through  competi- 
tive bids. 

To  provide  improved  food  and  cover,  228,214 
evergreens  and  354,277  food  producing  trees 
and  shrubs  were  planted,  and,  despite  unfa- 
vorable working  conditions  last  winter  due  to 
continued  snow  cover  and  extremely  cold 
temperatures,  2,953  acres  of  forest  improve- 
ments such  as  border  cuts,  browse  cuts  and 
timber  stand  improvements  were  made.  An  ad- 
ditional 7,393  apple  trees  were  pruned  and 
released  to  promote  better  fruit  production. 


Howard  Nursery 

Three  and  a half  million  seedlings  were 
produced  at  the  Howard  Nursery  this  past  year 
and  distributed  for  planting  on  State  Game 
Lands  and  other  lands  open  to  public  hunting. 

Due  to  operational  changes  made  in  the  last 
two  years,  there  has  been  a savings  of  $25,000 
in  wages.  Most  of  the  cost  reduction  was 
realized  through  the  elimination  of  hand  weed- 
ing of  conifer  seedlings. 

The  decrease  in  total  production  at  the 
nursery  reflects  the  planned  reduction  of  multi- 
flora rose.  We  are  looking  at  several  native 
plants  and  horticultural  varieties  now  started  at 
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SEASONAL  EMPLOYEES  work  on  a few  of 
the  3 Vi  million  seedlings  grown  at  Howard 
Nursery  in  Centre  County  last  year  for  plant- 
ing as  wildlife  food  and  cover  on  lands  open 
to  public  hunting  throughout  the  state. 

the  nursery  in  an  attempt  to  find  a good  wildlife 
shrub  with  characteristics  acceptable  to  land- 
owners  to  replace  the  multiflora  rose. 

Project  500 

Project  500  funds,  in  the  amount  of 
$1,664,744,  were  expended  or  committed  for 
development  projects  on  Commission-owned 
lands  during  this  past  fiscal  year.  Construction 
contracts  were  awarded  during  the  year  for  the 
construction  of  three  storage  and  headquarters 
buildings  and  five  stream  crossings  on  State 
Game  Lands. 

Special  Projects 

In  order  to  promote  better  habitat  for  ruffed 
grouse,  during  this  period  a project  was  initiated 
to  determine  the  best  method  for  regenerating 
aspen  and  to  a lesser  degree  scrub  oak,  both 
highly  desirable  as  major  components  of  good 
grouse  habitat. 

Several  Game  Lands  were  selected  for 
prescribed  burning  under  carefully  monitored 
conditions.  On  a tract  in  Centre  County,  com- 
mercial cutting,  mechanical  tree  mowing,  clear 
cutting  and  prescribed  burning  were  accom- 
plished on  nearly  contiguous  small  tracts  as  part 
of  a long-term  study.  Several  years’  observation 
will  be  required  to  determine  which  method  or 
combination  of  methods  will  produce  the  most 
desirable  results. 

During  this  period  also,  a user  survey,  cost 
shared  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  was  conducted  on  two  State  Game 
Lands.  The  field  work  and  tabulation  of  findings 
was  handled  through  a contract  with  Ship- 
pensburg  State  College.  Game  Lands  169, 
Cumberland  County,  and  235,  Franklin  County, 
were  selected  as  representatives  of  open  farm- 
land and  wooded  mountain  land  types.  Students 
conducted  daily  interviews  and  collected  ques- 
tionnaires throughout  this  period. 

Preliminary  information  indicates  a variety  of 
recreation  uses  other  than  hunting  and  fishing, 
but  not  to  the  degree  anticipated.  Highlights  of 
the  survey  will  be  made  known  in  a GAME 
NEWS  article. 
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Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects 

The  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program, 
which  was  initiated  in  1936,  continues  to  be  our 
most  successful  public  access  program,  and 
along  with  our  other  access  programs,  may  be 
strengthened  by  improved  landowner- 
sportsmen  relationships  brought  about  by  out- 
doorsmen  actively  involved  in  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s SPORT  program. 

A Farm-Game  Project  consists  of  contiguous 
areas  of  land  open  to  public  hunting  and  totaling 
at  least  1,000  acres.  Currently,  through  the 
generous  cooperation  of  private  landowners, 
there  are  1 77  projects  in  57  counties.  A total  of 
16,714  cooperators  offer  the  hunting  public 
2,022,350  acres  on  which  to  enjoy  sport  hunting 
in  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  Commonwealth 
where  publicly  owned  lands  are  limited. 

The  Game  Commission  offers  protection  to 
cooperators  through  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  Safety  Zones  around  buildings 
and  additional  law  enforcement  patrols  during 
the  hunting  seasons.  During  the  last  fiscal  year, 
Land  Management  personnel  made  over 

34.000  landowner  contacts,  distributed  over 

1.300.000  tree  and  shrub  seedlings  and  imple- 
mented 457  acres  of  woodland  border  cuttings 
on  Farm  Game  Projects. 

Safety  Zone  Program 

Thijs  program,  initiated  in  1958  and  ad- 
ministered at  the  local  level  by  district  game  pro- 
tectors with  help  from  deputies  and  sportsmen, 
again  showed  an  increase  in  both  acreage  and 
cooperators  last  year.  There  are  now  11,315 
cooperators  with  2,026,293  acres  open  to  public 
hunting  enrolled  in  the  Safety  Zone  Program. 

Forest-Game  Cooperative  Program 

This  program,  since  its  inception  in  1971,  has 
continued  to  expand  and  now  consists  of  22 
large  landowner  cooperators,  some  in  forest  in- 
dustries, others  with  private  holdings  and  some 
local  governmental  bodies.  Collectively,  they 
have  over  530,000  acres  of  mostly  forested  land 
enrolled  and  open  to  public  hunting. 

DIVISION  OF 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

This  Division  is  administratively  responsible 
for  safeguarding  the  rights  of  all  individuals 
through  fair  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the 
Game  Law.  Deliberate  violators  are  vigorously 
pursued,  apprehended  and  prosecuted.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1976-1977,  officers  prosecuted 
10,092  cases  and  collected  $448,539  in 
penalties  which  were  returned  to  the  Game 
Fund.  Convictions  were  obtained  on  97.4  per- 
cent of  all  cases.  Revocation  of  hunting  license 
privileges  were  imposed  on  1,196  defendants. 
There  are  135  Districts,  each  servicing  an  area 
of  approximately  400  square  miles.  In  addition 
to  law  enforcement,  officers  devote  many  hours 
to  attending  meetings,  teaching  wildlife  con- 
servation, conducting  hunter  education  classes 
for  first-time  hunters,  control  of  wildlife,  and 
other  related  activities.  Expenditures  to  conduct 


all  law  enforcement  activities  totaled  $4,361 ,481 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Game  Commission  goal  regarding  law 
enforcement  is  to  achieve  and  maintain  an  ac- 
ceptable degree  of  compliance  with  all  game 
laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  wildlife, 
safety,  protection  of  people  and  property  and 
the  hunting  license.  Our  goal  is  to  accomplish 
this  with  a fair,  impartial  application  of  the  law  to 
all  people. 

Thirty-four  salaried  officers  received  one 
week  of  training  provided  by  the  NRA  which 
qualifies  them  to  be  Police  Firearms  Instructors. 
They  now  can  furnish  the  training  deputies  need 
to  be  permitted  to  carry  a handgun.  This  training 
consists  of  shooting  under  different  conditions, 
but  the  emphasis  is  put  on  handling  emergency 
situations  and  when  shooting  might  be  justified 
as  a last  resort. 

The  Harrisburg  Law  Enforcement  Staff 
assisted  in  the  training  of  175  deputies  at  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation.  Subjects 
covered  were  law  enforcement  procedures  and 
policies,  legal  procedures,  Game  Law,  firearms 
training,  special  permits,  hunting  accidents, 
deer  disposal,  uniform  regulations,  game 
damage  and  others.  Field  and  Division  Office 
personnel  assisted  with  much  of  the  training  re- 
lated to  law  enforcement  and  related  subjects. 


NEW  DEPUTY  game  protector  badge. 

Deputy  Game  Protectors 

A force  of  1 ,600  deputy  game  protectors  was 
maintained  at  a cost  of  $466,640  for  the  fiscal 
year.  Deputies  are  paid  $25  a day,  which  in- 
cludes expenses,  when  their  employment  is 
assigned  in  writing.  On  an  average,  deputy 
game  protectors  are  paid  for  only  10  days’  work 
each  year  during  the  general  hunting  season, 
even  though  most  of  their  spare  time  during  the 
season  is  spent  assisting  the  game  protector. 

Deputy  game  protectors  contribute  gen- 
erously of  their  time  and  personal  funds  to 
safeguard  our  wildlife,  promote  hunter  safety, 
service  wildlife  damage  complaints  and  the 
many  other  activities  related  to  wildlife  manage- 
ment. Deputies  purchase  uniform  equipment 
and  mobile  radios  at  their  own  expense  to 
improve  their  service  to  sportsmen  and  the 
general  public.  The  Commission  requires  dis- 
trict game  protectors  to  conduct  training  pro- 
grams for  deputies  under  their  supervision.  A 
total  of  $47,198  was  used  from  the  Game  Fund 
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for  these  training  programs. 

Six  one-week  classes  of  deputy  game  protec- 
tors were  held  at  our  training  school  in  April  and 
May.  Each  class  scheduled  30  deputies,  and 
175  appeared  and  completed  the  course.  Three 
female  deputies  attended  one  class.  The 
instructors  were  impressed  by  the  interest  of  the 
deputies  in  all  subject  matters.  The  deputies  in 
turn  expressed  their  appreciation  at  being  of- 
fered this  training  and  the  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tions received.  All  deputies  attending  received 
the  Game  Commission  firearms  training  course. 
Commission  policy,  effective  September  1, 
1977,  requires  that  no  deputy  may  carry  a pistol 
unless  he  has  completed  this  course. 

A statewide  pistol  shooting  competition  was 
conducted  for  the  deputy  force.  All  who  par- 
ticipated did  so  at  their  own  expense. 

Ninety-five  persons  successfully  passed  the 
deputy  examination  and  are  in  the  process  of 
being  appointed. 

Radio 

The  communication  system  of  the  Com- 
mission consists  of  250  mobile  sets  assigned  to 
salaried  officers,  1,100  mobile  sets  owned  and 
operated  by  deputies,  68  base  stations,  11 
consoles,  84  portable  units,  and  37  control 
towers  that  permit  instant  contact  in  all  areas  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Two  hundred  mobile  units 
were  purchased  in  the  fiscal  year  to  replace 
obsolete  units  purchased  in  1958.  Officers, 
through  the  use  of  this  equipment,  are  able  to 
apprehend  many  persons  who  deliberately  vio- 
ate  the  Game  Law.  The  entire  system  is  avail- 
able for  use  by  Civil  Defense  in  the  event  of  any 
amergency.  The  cost  of  operating  the  system 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  $21 8,554. 

The  number  of  units  the  system  will  accom- 
modate is  near  the  saturation  point.  Any  large 
ncrease  would  boost  proportionately  the  in- 
terference in  transmission  and  reception  of  the 
system.  Each  field  officer  is  equipped  with  a 
mobile  radio  unit.  Portable  units  are  also  availa- 
ble for  their  use. 

Uniform  Equipment 

A new  summer  uniform  has  been  ordered  for 
cersonnel  engaged  in  Law  Enforcement  work. 
The  new  uniform  is  a police  type  which  should 
also  fill  the  need  for  a dress  uniform. 

New  badges  have  been  furnished  Salaried 
Officers;  they  are  worn  on  the  outside  of  the  uni- 
form and  aid  in  identifying  the  person  as  an  of- 
ficer. This  badge  was  so  well  received  by  the 
Salaried  Officers  and  improved  their  ap- 
cearance  so  much  that  we  have  now  ordered 
badges  for  deputies  which  are  similar  in  size 
and  are  to  be  worn  on  the  outside  of  their 
jniforms. 

The  deputy  uniform  regulations  were  rewrit- 
en  and  adopted  by  the  Game  Commission. 
Mew  trousers  and  jackets  are  included,  which 
should  greatly  simplify  the  purchasing  of  this 
aniform  by  the  deputies. 

^ Red  flashing  lights  were  obtained  for  each 
Salaried  Officer  who  might  be  involved  in  law 
anforcement.  This  was  made  possible  by  an  act 
bf  the  Legislature  which  permits  these  lights  to 
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SEVERAL  OF  THE  64  persons  who  took  the 
taxidermy  exam  in  June.  In  the  1976-77 
fiscal  year,  3,040  special  permits  of  various 
kinds  were  issued  by  the  Division  of  Law 
Enforcement. 

be  mounted  on  Game  Commission-owned  cars. 
These  lights  help  in  law  enforcement  and  add 
safety  when  picking  up  highway-killed  deer. 

The  cost  of  furnishing  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment to  our  officers  continues  to  climb,  as  each 
item  shows  an  increase  in  price  each  time  it  is 
purchased.  The  cost  of  uniform  equipment  for 
this  fiscal  year  was  $89,000. 

Special  Permits 

The  Game  Commission  issued  3,040  special 
permits  for  various  activities  and  collected 
$40,390  in  permit  fees.  This  income  figure  is 
misleading,  as  the  costs  of  servicing  these 
permits  may  be  more  than  the  income  derived 
from  them.  Other  permits,  including  bird  band- 
ing, are  issued  without  charge.  The  following 
permits  were  issued  in  the  1976-1977  fiscal 
year: 


Collecting 

Gratis 

20 

$ 0 

Fee 

30 

300 

Disabled  Persons 

1133 

1133 

Dog  Training 

162 

3240 

Falconry 

87 

870 

Ferret  Breeders 

1 

50 

Ferret  Owners 

0 

0 

Field  Trial 

87 

435 

Fox  Hunting 

37 

1850 

Fur  Dealers 

233 

5825 

Fur  Dealer  Employee 

47 

470 

Fur  Dealers — 

Nonresident 

33 

3300 

Permit  to  Mount 

Gratis 

49 

0 

Fee 

176 

352 

Propagating 

384 

5760 

Regulated  Shooting 

Grounds,  Private 

150 

6710 

Regulated  Shooting 

Grounds, 

Commercial 

29 

2210 

Release  and  Retrap  Quail 

51 

510 

Retriever  Trial 

36 

360 

Roadside  Menagerie 

46 

690 

Special  Retriever  Dog 

Training  Area 

10 

350 

Taxidermy 

239 

5975 

TOTAL 

3,040 

$40,390 
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COMMISSIONER  ROBERT  Fasnacht  sports 
a pair  of  buttons  on  his  bowtie.  The  SPORT 
program,  initiated  last  year,  is  supported  by 
posters,  bumper  stickers,  leaflets  and 
several  other  items  used  by  game  pro- 
tectors, hunter  education  instructors, 
schoolteachers,  sportsmen’s  clubs,  etc. 
This  program  has  been  admired  and  copied 
by  other  states. 

The  long  and  expensive  process  of  adopting 
falconry  regulations  which  complied  with 
Federal  rules  is  just  about  completed.  Those 
holding  1976  falconry  permits  were  given  the 
examination  and  have  been  issued  joint 
Federal-State  permits.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  placing  markers  on  all  hawks  and 
owls  in  captivity  with  the  exception  of  those  be- 
ing held  for  zoological  purposes  or  for  rehabilita- 
tion. We  have  renewed  64  falconry  permits  of 
the  87  who  held  a 1976-1977  permit.  Three 
failed  the  examination  and  the  remainder  did  not 
take  the  examination  for  various  reasons.  We 
had  not  been  able  to  accept  applications  for  new 
falconry  permits  during  the  time  these  new  rules 
were  being  adopted  and  implemented.  We  have 
recently  sent  applications  to  22  persons  who 
had  applied  for  an  application  during  this  time. 

The  number  of  resident  fur  dealers  increased 
from  1 74  to  228  in  one  year.  This  was  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  high  prices  furs  are  now  bring- 
ing. 

The  taxidermy  examination  was  held  in  Hunt- 
ingdon on  June  21  and  22.  There  were  72  appli- 
cants. Seven  failed  to  appear,  one  was  dis- 
qualified, 32  passed,  and  32  failed. 

The  bird  banding  permits  continue  to  increase 
despite  our  insistence  that  all  new  banders  have 
a project  and  the  qualifications  to  conduct  the 
study.  There  are  243  persons  licensed  to  band 
birds  in  Pennsylvania.  They  should  be  genera- 
ting a wealth  of  scientific  information.  We  will 
continue  to  screen  new  applicants  for  this 
permit. 

Assistance  to  Other  Agencies 

Whenever  possible,  Game  Protectors  render 
assistance  to  other  agencies  of  the  Common- 
wealth, such  as  Pennsylvania  State  Police, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Department  of  Health,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Officer  wages  and  expenses 
while  assisting  other  agencies  are  borne  by  the 
Game  Commission.  Personnel  from  these 
agencies  reciprocate  by  assisting  and  furnishing 


guidance  in  matters  related  to  enforcement  and 
wildlife  management. 

Legislation 

During  the  fiscal  year,  the  General  Assembly 
approved  two  amendments  to  the  Game  Law. 
The  Commission  is  now  authorized  to  pay  from 
the  Game  Fund  $200  per  acre  for  State  Game 
Land.  This  is  double  the  amount  permitted  in 
prior  years.  The  other  amendment  increased 
the  annual  expenditure  for  bear  damage  from 
$7,500  to  $25,000.  Adequate  funds  are  now 
available  to  cover  payment  for  damages  done 
by  bear,  under  certain  conditions. 

Wildlife  Damage 

Legislative  Act  1 77,  which  became  effective 
on  July  9,  1976,  increased  the  amount  the 
Game  Commission  may  pay  annually  for  bear 
damage  from  $7,500  to  $25,000.  This  allowed 
us  to  clear  up  a backlog  of  61  old  claims  from 
the  previous  fiscal  year  and  pay  91  new  claims 
for  a total  amount  of  $13,736.  The  majority  of 
claims  were  paid  for  damage  to  beehives. 
Recent  years  have  shown  a big  increase  in  the 
cost  of  bees  and  bee  keeping  equipment.  The 
price  of  honey  has  also  increased  greatly.  Bear 
damage  claims  were  paid  in  28  counties. 

A total  of  24,1 83  deer  were  recorded  as  being 
killed  on  the  highways  during  this  past  year, 
nearly  6,000  less  than  the  previous  year  which 
was  an  all-time  high.  Deer  disposal  is  a time 
consuming  and  costly  operation.  We  have  to 
meet  the  strict  requirements  for  the  disposal  of 
solid  wastes  as  set  by  regulations  enforced  by 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources.  In 
addition  to  the  damage  to  vehicles  caused  by 
collisions  with  deer,  there  were  many  damage 
complaints  concerning  deer  and  damage  to 
various  crops  and  shrubbery.  We  furnished 
deer-proof  fencing  to  1 1 persons  for  a total  of 
77,550  feet  of  fencing  and  350  pounds  of 
staples. 

Many  complaints  were  serviced  concerning 
birds  and  animals  ranging  in  size  from  elk  to 
chipmunk.  The  total  cost  of  servicing  all  damage 
complaints,  which  included  disposal  of 
roadkilled  deer,  was  $1 55,325. 


DIVISION  OF  INFORMATION 
& EDUCATION 

The  primary  objective  of  the  l&E  Division 
continues  to  be  informing  and  educating:  (1) 
Game  Commission  personnel,  including  those 
volunteers  in  cooperative  programs;  (2)  the 
general  public — both  hunting  and  non-hunting; 
(3)  the  hunter,  emphasizing  both  his  image 
and  his  responsibilities.  Planning,  preparation, 
production  and  implementation  of  programs  and 
supporting  materials  have  highest  priority. 

Game  News 

This  is  the  official  monthly  publication  of  the 
Game  Commission.  Scanning  the  table  of 
contents  at  random  provides  an  insight  into  its 
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many  functions — informing  and  educating  as 
well  as  entertaining.  Special  features  provide 
educational  material  for  teachers,  discussion 
aids  for  youth  group  leaders,  information  to 
make  the  hunter  more  proficient  and  more 
aware  of  his  responsibilities,  and  background  in- 
formation on  current  events  to  heighten  the 
general  public’s  awareness  of  the  conflicts  and 
other  interrelationships  of  people  and  wildlife. 
The  magazine  is  available  by  subscription  at 
$3.00/yr.,  or  $7.50/3  yrs.  Present  subscribers 
total  approximately  200,000,  including  33,000 
i non-residents  of  Pennsylvania.  Free  distribution 
of  the  magazine  is  made  to  schools  and  libraries 
as  an  extension  of  the  educational  efforts  of  the 
Commission,  and  to  cooperators  in  the  Farm- 
Game  or  Forest-Game  programs  as  "payment 
in  kind”  for  services  rendered  to  the  hunters. 
Subscriptions  returned  approximately  $452,000 
i to  the  Game  Fund  this  fiscal  year.  Working  in 
cooperation  with  other  states  and  the  American 
Assoc,  for  Conservation  Information  we  were 
successful  in  securing  special  second  class 
: mailing  privileges  for  GAME  NEWS.  This  has 
resulted  in  an  annual  savings  of  $35,000  to 
$40,000. 

Information 

Keeping  the  public  aware  of  wildlife  issues, 
problems  and  developments  as  well  as  keeping 
the  hunters  abreast  of  hunting  conditions,  time 
tables  and  management  programs  are  basic  to 
the  success  of  the  Commission’s  efforts. 
Releases  are  made  to  the  mass  media  on  a 
regular  basis — approximately  1 ,500  of  them  this 
past  year.  Many  feature  stories  about  wildlife 
were  distributed  to  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Nearly  300  radio-TV  programs,  including  news, 
interviews,  discussions  and  public  service  an- 
nouncements provided  the  broad  coverage 
needed.  Many  field  officers  provided  local  radio- 
TV  stations  with  regular  programming  on  wildlife 
issues.  Appearances  at  public  discussions  pro- 
vided improved  communications  at  the  local 
level.  Nearly  6,000  meetings  were  attend- 
ed with  a total  audience  numbering  almost 
400,000. 

Nearly  200,000  pieces  of  free  literature  were 
distributed  in  response  to  requests  about 
specific  programs,  activities,  or  species  of 
wildlife.  New  fact  sheets  and  leaflets  were 
developed  on  otters,  crows  and  ravens,  wood- 
peckers, beavers,  bobwhite,  wild  turkey,  elk  and 
black  bear.  Sale  of  paid  publications  returned 
over  $40,000  to  the  Game  Fund.  Three  books 
were  revised  and  updated. 

Wildlife  educational  films  were  used  over 
4,000  times  and  were  shown  to  approximately 
Va  million  people.  Several  new  films  were  added 
to  our  divisional  libraries:  perhaps  the  most 
notable  one  is  entitled  “The  Right  to  Hunt.”  It 
tells  the  sportsmen’s  side  to  recreational  hunt- 
ing and  is  more  than  adequate  as  a rebuttal  to 
“Guns  of  Autumn.”  Narrated  35mm  color  slide 
presentations  exceeded  1 ,500. 

Conservation  Education 

Educational  efforts  were  directed  primarily 
toward  the  youth  and  their  environmental  pro- 
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grams  this  past  year.  Work  books,  discussion 
guides  and  project  supervision  were  provided  in 
cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Education  to  Future  Farmers  of  America 
(FFA)  participants  in  conservation  projects. 
Instruction  was  provided  to  teachers  at  all  grade 
levels  who  participated  in  outdoor  education 
workshops  over  the  state.  A teaching  guide  (10- 
Day  Unit)  was  developed  last  year  for  inter- 
mediate and  high  school  level.  A companion 
unit  entitled  “Kids,  Wildlife  and  Their  Environ- 
ment" was  developed  this  year  for  use  at  the 
elementary  level.  Career  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing were  given  in  many  areas  as  part  of  school 
career  day  programs.  Division  personnel  pre- 
pared, constructed  and  manned  a conservation 
exhibit  during  the  9th  National  Boy  Scout  Jam- 
boree held  this  year  in  Pennsylvania  for  ap- 
proximately 35,000  Scouts.  Nearly  150  other 
exhibits  were  prepared  which  were  viewed  by 
an  estimated  IV2  million  persons.  Many  of  these 
exhibits  were  in  cooperation  with  sportsmen 
commemorating  National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day. 

Hunter  Education 

The  SPORT  Program — for  and  by  hunters — 
is  receiving  increased  attention  and  support,  not 
only  by  hunters  but  also  by  the  general  public. 
The  program  is  designed  to  promote  better 
hunting  ethics.  New  support  materials  have 
been  made  available  in  quantity,  and  more  are 
in  production.  The  program  is  now  an  integral 
part  of  our  educational  efforts  with  young 
hunters  preparing  to  purchase  a hunting  license 
for  the  first  time. 

The  compulsory  hunter  education  program 
has  been  provided  since  1969  by  the  Pennsyl- 

THE  1977  NATIONAL  BOY  Scout  Jamboree 
at  Moraine  State  Park  provided  a large,  en- 
thusiastic audience  for  the  Commission’s 
education  effort.  Education  Specialist  Lou 
Hoffman  chats  with  Scouts  at  start  of  the 
Conservation  Trail. 
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vania  Game  Commission  with  the  assistance  of 
qualified  and  certified  volunteer  hunter  educa- 
tion instructors.  Each  year,  approximately 
50,000  first-time  hunters  under  the  age  of  16 
receive  a minimum  six-hour  course  for  certifica- 
tion to  purchase  a hunting  license.  Refresher 
training  has  been  presented  to  all  game  protec- 
tors and  is  now  being  completed  for  all  active 
volunteer  hunter  education  instructors. 

During  the  annual  reporting  period  ending 
June  30,  1976,  there  were  830  hunter  education 
classes  presented  with  48,550  students 
certified.  During  the  same  period  341  new 
instructors  were  certified  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  GAME  NEWS  articles, 
hunter  education  newsletters,  hunter  education 
information  sheets,  bumper  stickers,  hunter 
ethics  and  responsibility  leaflets,  table 
placemats  and  various  exhibits  provided  by  the 
l&E  Division  were  used  for  promoting  hunter 
education.  In  addition  65  films  and  1 00  slide  lec- 
tures were  furnished  to  field  personnel  for 


hunter  education.  Hunter  education  and 
marksmanship  were  also  taught  at  conservation 
camps  and  the  Penn  State  University  Conserva- 
tion Lab  for  teachers. 

Support  Services 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  and  construction 
of  exhibits  mentioned  previously  as  part  of  our 
education  programs,  displays  and  backgrounds 
were  provided  for  interpretive  centers  located  at 
various  Commission  facilities.  Additional 
services  included  both  movies  and  still 
photography  coverage  for  all  divisions  within  the 
Commonwealth.  The  purposes  may  be  informa- 
tional, instructional,  or  historical  as  well  as 
program  documentation  and  evaluation. 
Original  movie  footage  is  being  brought  up  to 
date  and  revisions  are  being  made  to  several 
Game  Commission  films.  A new  movie  is  being 
produced  to  show  non-game  species  benefits 
from  habitat  management  on  State  Game 
Lands. 


P.G.C.  Financial  Report  July  1, 1976  to  June  30, 1977 

By  Edward  T.  Durkin,  Comptroller 


The  Game  Fund  balance  as  of  June  30, 1 977, 
rose  to  $17,497,333.23.  This  figure  represents 
an  increase  of  $1,040,006.61  over  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Total  revenue  received  amounted  to 
$21,080,829.04,  an  increase  of  $682,386.61 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  This  increase  was 
due  primarily  to  increases  in  Federal  Aid  and  the 
sale  of  wood  products.  It  should  be  noted  that 
hunting  license  sales  were  almost  the  same  as 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  which  suggests  that  the 
total  number  of  license  sales  has  just  about 
peaked. 

Expenditures  and  commitments  during  the 
1976-77  fiscal  year  totaled  $20,716,130.14. 
This  figure  represents  a $2,245,311.42, 
increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  due 
mainly  to  higher  salaries  and  employe  benefits 
as  well  as  land  acquisition  costs.  Increases 
were  also  noted  in  almost  all  other  operating 
expense  categories. 

in  reviewing  the  future  requirements  of  the 
Game  Fund,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  current 
year’s  budget  is  approximately  $1,000,000 
higher  than  anticipated  revenue.  This  trend  will 
continue  and  will  become  larger  in  future  bud- 
gets. In  addition,  the  Game  Commission  has 
been  ordered  by  the  Department  of  General 
Services  to  vacate  our  present  headquarters  in 
the  South  Office  Building  in  the  Capitol  complex. 
This  action  forced  the  Game  Commission  to 
seek  rented  quarters  in  another  section  of  Har- 
risburg. The  Commission  recently  completed  a 
lease  agreement  that  will  cost  approximately 
$180,000  per  year  for  a period  of  five  years.  As 
a result  of  this  change,  the  Game  Commission 
has  given  renewed  attention  to  the  possible 
construction  of  a headquarters  building  on  a site 
presently  owned  by  the  Commission  in  Har- 


risburg. Preliminary  cost  estimates  total  $3.2 
million. 

The  above  factors  will  have  the  impact  of 
substantially  reducing  the  Game  Fund  balance 
in  succeeding  years. 

Mandated  and  Earmarked  Funds 

Act  271  of  the  Game  Law  provides  that  not 
less  than  $1 .25  from  each  resident  hunter’s  paid 
license  fee  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  selection, 
restoration,  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of 
lands  available  for  public  hunting,  to  provide  and 
improve  habitat  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
natural  propagation  of  wildlife.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year,  expenditures  for  this  purpose  totaled 
$3,438,105.16,  which  exceeded  minimum  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  by  $2,236,905. 1 6. 

Act  632  of  the  Game  Law  states  that  $1  of 
each  fee  collected  for  issuing  resident  and 
nonresident  hunters’  licenses  and  tags  for 
antlerless  deer  shall  be  used  solely  for  cutting  or 
otherwise  removing  overshadowing  tree  growth, 
to  produce  underbrush  sprouts  and  saplings  for 
deer  food  and  cover  on  Game  Lands.  Expendi- 
tures during  the  last  fiscal  year  in  regard  to  this 
act  were  $606,869.92,  which  exceeded  the  re- 
quired minimum  by  $1 66,784.92. 

The  Project  500  Fund  is  a statewide  bond 
issue  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1968  for  the 
conservation  and  reclamation  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  Commonwealth.  During 
the  1976-77  fiscal  year,  the  Game  Commission 
expended  and  committed  $1,664,744.99,  for  a 
total  of  $20,911,431.55  expenditures  and  com- 
mitments to  date  from  the  Project  500  Fund. 

The  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  for  the  1976-77  fiscal  year  are 
detailed  in  the  following  financial  statements. 
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GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 
$ 21,080,829 


JULY  1,1976 


JUNE  30,1977 


(ROUNDED  TO  THE 
NEAREST  DOLLAR) 


FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENTS 
12.6%  S 2,652,717 

ANTLERLESS  DEER  LICENSES 
6.3%  $1,322,078 


INTEREST  INCOME 
$ 1,117,375 

SALE  OF  TIMBER 
$ 1,117,200 


5.3% 


5 3% 


OTHER  REVENUE  2.7% 
(RIGHTS-OF-WAY,  SALE  OF  USED 
VEHICLES, ETC.)  5 564,055 

ARCHERY  AND  OTHER  2 5% 
LICENSES  $ 519,686 

SALE  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
2.3%  § 492,430 


GAME  LAW  FINES 
$ 435,784 


2.0% 


COMPTROLLER  SERVICES  REIMBURSED 
1.5%  5 314,986 


GAME  COMMISSION  EXPENDITURES 
COMMITMENTS  $20,716,130 
JULY  I,  1976 -JUNE  30,1977 


AND 


(ROUNDED  TO  THE 
NEAREST  DOLLAR) 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

GAME  FUND  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  COMMITMENT  & EXPENDITURE,  1976-77 

Amount  Available  for  Commitment  and  Expendi- 
ture, July  1 , 1 976  $1 6,457,326.62 

Plus:  Prior  Year  Adjustment-Cancellation  of 

Prior  Commitments 675,307.71 

Adjusted  Amount  Available,  July  1, 1976  $17,132,634.33 

Results  of  Operations-1 976-77  Fiscal  Year 

Total  Revenue $21,080,829.04 

Less:  Expenditures  and  Outstanding 

Commitments 20,716,130.14 

Net  Operating  Increase 364,698.90 

Amount  Available  for  Commitment  and  Ex- 
penditure, June  30, 1977 $17,497,333.23 


JANUARY  1978 
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GAME  COMMISSION  COMMITMENTS  & EXPENDITURES 
FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 
FISCAL  YEAR  1976-77 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  

COMPTROLLER  OPERATIONS 


ADMINISTRATION: 

Field  Division  Offices  $ 716,671.22 

Hunting  License  Section  426,668.14 

Personnel  Section  277,065.23 

Internal  Stores 1 71 ,660.29 

Training  School 150,877.51 

Data  Processing  Section  116,898.86 

Procurement  Section 65,241.33 


INFORMATION  & EDUCATION: 


Information  and  Education $ 743,240.84 

Pennsylvania  Game  News 550,631.62 

Hunter  Safety  Education 124,386.59 

Photographic  Section 81 ,695.78 


GAME  MANAGEMENT-PROPAGATION: 


Pheasant  Program $ 1,688,469.12 

Turkey  Program  269,432.38 

Mallard  Duck  Program 89,392.28 

Rabbit  Trap  and  Transfer  Program  12,155.09 

Hurricane  Eloise  Restoration  Work 12,090.25 


GAME  MANAGEMENT-RESEARCH: 


Deer  Study $ 115,084.03 

Turkey  Study 81,680.07 

Rabbit  Study  62,965.19 

Black  Bear  Study  34,829.29 

Waterfowl  Banding 29,627.23 

Ruffed  Grouse  Research  Project 27,059.94 

Waterfowl  Research  Project  22,874.76 

Mourning  Dove  Research  Project  5,686.21 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT: 

General  Law  Enforcement S 3,455,562.26 

Deputy  Law  Enforcement 466,640.11 

Radio  System  218,554.17 

Servicing  Wildlife  Complaints 155,325.04 

Deputy  Training  47,198.71 

Assistance  to  Other  Commonwealth  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies 18,201.53 


LAND  MANAGEMENT: 

Game  Lands-Management,  Development 

and  Administration  $ 5,612,784.06 

Land  Acquisition  Program 2,285,766.99 

Farm  Game-Management  and  Development 455,370.09 

Waterfowl  Management-Special  Areas 333,851 .1 8 

Forestry  Section 333,537.86 

Survey  and  Drafting  Section 274,726.04 

Pittman-Robertson  Federal  Aid  Adminis- 
tration   166,638.99 

Howard  Nursery  161,793.64 

Other  Lands-Management  and  Development- 122,825.34 

Minerals  Section,  Rights-of-Way  Adminis- 
tration   37,796.13 


Expenditures  & Commitments  from  Game  Fund 

by  Other  State  Agencies 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS 


$ 162,082.61 
529,092.14 


1,925,082.58 


1,499,954.83 


2,071,539.12 


379,806.72 


4,361,481.82 


9,785,090.32 

2,000.00 

$20,716,130.14 

= 
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GAME  NEWS 


P.G.C.  COMMITMENTS  & EXPENDITURES--July  1, 1976,  to  June  30, 1977 


Salaries $ 6,981,631.60 

Mages 2,982,659.70 

State  Share-Employee  Benefits  ....' 2,628,755.63 

Land  Purchase  and  Acquisition  Costs 2,202,583.96 

Printing  and  Advertising 861 ,1 50.23 

Automotive  Repairs,  Supplies,  and  Rentals 698,157.91 

Maintenance  and  Improvements  of  Buildings,  Grounds, 

and  Machinery 601,772.41 

Purchase  of  Automobiles,  Trucks  and  Jeeps 523,795.56 

Pheasant  and  T urkey  Feed 489,51 7.1 7 

Travel  and  Special  Conference  Expenses 282,71 6.05 

Postage 261,741.04 

Telephone  Expenses  and  Communications  Equipment  Purchases 246,477.95 

Payment  to  Local  Municipalities  in-lieu-of  Taxes 237,520.74 

Payments  to  Other  State  Agencies: 

Auditing  Services 53,887.42 

Duplicating  and  Reproduction  Services 53,697.97 

Data  Processing 51 ,577.94 

Purchasing  Services 22,275.15 

Personnel  Services 21,201.17 

Checkwriting  and  Disbursement  Services 7,833.04 

Legal,  Appraisal,  and  Consulting  Fees 1 78,1 95.89 

Purchase  of  Tractors,  Mowers,  Cultural  and  Other  Equipment 166,060.17 

Heating,  Power  & Light 1 61 ,973.30 

Wildlife  Habitat  Seedlings  and  Plantings 1 60,51 9.1 9 

Radio  Equipment  Purchase  & Contracted  Maintenance  Service 151 ,281 .72 

Office  Equipment,  Maintenance,  Rentals  and  Supplies 1 28,221 .60 

Educational  Supplies  and  Photographic  Equipment  11 8,766.48 

Uniforms  for  Game  Commission  Personnel 114,067.25 

Other  Equipment  and  Supplies  (Traps,  Ammunition,  Boats) 80,385.78 

Rental  of  Tabulating  and  Xerox  Equipment 63,493.09 

Research  Grants  to  Universities  and  Wildlife  Associations 61,360.00 

Insurance-Auto,  Liability,  Fidelity  53,850.99 

Building  Rentals  and  Land  Rights-of-Way  Leases  41,769.25 

Payments  to  Individuals  for  Bear  Damage  Claims  & 

Deer-Proof  Fencing 25,232.79 

Game  Commission,  General  Operations-Total $20,714,130.14 

Replacement  Checks,  T reasury  Department 2,000.00 

TOTAL $20,716,130.14 


P.G.C.  REVENUE— July  1, 1976,  to  June  30, 1977 


Resident  Hunters’  Licenses $ 7,723,955.60 

Resident  Junior  Licenses 845,1 10.10 

Resident  Senior  Licenses  285,896.30 

Non-Resident  Hunters’  Licenses 3,689,555.80 

Antlerless  Deer  Licenses 1,322,078.50 

Archery  Licenses 451,055.10 

Special  Game  Permits  and  Other  Licenses 68,631 .1 0 

Game  Law  Fines 435,783.74 

Federal  Aid  for  Wildlife  Restoration,  Recreation  & Research 2,545,806.36 

Federal  Reimbursement  for  Land  Acquisition  106,910.47 

Interest  on  Securities  and  Deposits 1,11 7,374.58 

Sale  of  Timber  and  Other  Wood  Products 1,117,199.74 

Game  News  Subscriptions  and  Sale  of  Publications  492,430.49 

Reimbursement  for  Comptroller  Services 31 4,985.93 

Other  Revenue: 

Rights-of-Way  License  Rentals  157,327.29 

Sale  of  Used  Automobiles,  T ractors,  etc  1 32,025.00 

Miscellaneous  (Sale  of  Maps,  Prior  Year  Expenditure 

Refunds,  and  Donations) 72,381 .46 

Sale  of  Coal,  Stone,  Gravel  and  Limestone 56,1 1 2.34 

Sale  of  Grain  and  Hay 48,479.77 

Ground  Rentals  and  Royalties  from  Gas  & Oil  Leases  46,741 .38 

Sale  of  Skins  and  Guns 29,947.23 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  and  Non-Usable  Property 21 ,040.76 

TOTAL  REVENUE $21,080,829.04 
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BARB  MITCHELL  CALLS  UP  a record  foi 
Personnel  Officer  Jim  Mort  in  the  Harrisburc 
office.  The  computer  ’scope  and  the  printei 
at  its  left  make  recordkeeping  and  retrieva 
faster  and  easier. 


175  DEPUTY  GAME  protectors 
attended  week-long  training 
sessions,  including  topics  from 
public  speaking  to  trapping 
regulations.  Practical  police 
shooting  (above)  was  part  of  re- 
quired firearms  training. 


A BUS 


HYDRO  AX — a giant  rotary 
mower — clears  one  of 
several  small  plots  on  SGL 
176  for  a study  of  intensive 
management  for  grouse. 
Above,  same  area  in  March 
1977  immediately  after  cut- 
ting. Aspen  and  scrub  oak 
stump  and  root  sprouts  up 
to  four  feet  high  now  cover 
the  area. 

GAME  NEWS 


EDUCATION  IS  IMPORTANT.  EVEN  WITH  all  their  other  duties,  officers  made  time  for 
many  programs,  with  audiences  totalling  close  to  400,000  persons.  Here,  DGP  Andy 
Martin  (Erie  County)  chats  with  Brownie  Scouts  about  the  waterfowl  displayed  in  Siegel 
Marsh  Visitors’  Center. 


F UR  INCHES  OF  HEAVY,  wet  snow  hit  holding 
pus  at  the  Western  Game  Farm  in  October  1976. 
le  weight  collapsed  nets,  pinning  pheasants. 
C me  Farm  employees  (from  left)  Edna  Cutchall, 
l is  McEntire  and  Beverly  Holland  helped  other 
Eiployees,  officers,  deputies  and  sportsmen  to 
rtcue  the  birds.  About  267,800  ringnecks  were 
r sed  in  ’76-77. 


SERVICING  ANIMAL  damage  or 
nuisance  complaints  takes 
much  of  a field  man’s  time.  Fred 
Weigelt  (DGP,  Wayne  County) 
breaks  up  nuisance  beaver 
dam,  a change  from  squirrel-in* 
the-attic  and  skunk-under-the- 
porch  calls. 
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Hanging  In  There 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY— Pennsylva- 
nia’s senior  active  deputy  tucks  another 
hunting  season  under  his  belt.  Al- 
though not  quite  as  active  as  he  once 
was,  Mifflin  County  Deputy  Stewart 
Rager  spent  many  hours  patrolling  this 
fall,  making  it  50  hunting  seasons  he 
has  worked  as  a deputy.  Besides 
patrolling,  Stu,  like  all  deputies,  han- 
dled many  phone  calls  and  cared  for 
deer  hides  from  highway  or  illegally 
killed  deer.  A special  thanks  to  Stu, 
who  I’m  sure  is  contemplating  “51”, 
and  to  all  my  deputies  who  do  so  much, 
for  so  little. — DGP  Tim  Marks,  Belle- 
ville. 


Elementary,  Watson 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION — Everyone  here 
constantly  tries  to  sharpen  his  outdoor 
skills.  One  trainee  found  some  drop- 
pings he  could  not  identify.  He  called 
an  experienced  trapper  over  and  by  the 
process  of  elimination  they  ruled  out 
raccoon,  opossum,  skunk  and  fox,  but 
were  still  puzzled.  It  took  an 
experienced  tobacco  chewer  to  tell 
them  what  it  was! — Trainee  Don 
Smith. 


Still  With  Us 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— Nice  going 
slobs!  Again  I had  the  unpleasant  task  o 
cleaning  up  after  your  dirty  work.  Yoi 
know  the  work  I mean — the  doe  yoi 
shot  through  the  lower  spine  and  left  t( 
crawl  around  the  field  until  I got  there 
and  ended  her  suffering.  Oh,  yes,  anc 
do  you  remember  that  field  of  alfalk 
you  drove  through  on  the  same  night  tc 
look  for  even  more  deer?  The  land- 
owner  is  a nice  guy,  though,  and  says 
he’ll  keep  his  land  open  to  hunting. 
He’s  pleased  that  we  did  manage  tc 
catch  you  in  the  act  of  several  foul 
deeds.  Personally,  I can’t  think  ol 
anything  more  satisfying  than  seeing 
you  clowns  pay  for  what  you’ve  done! — 
DGP  Al  Scott,  Rural  Valley. 


Ghosts 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION — Current  rumor  is 
that  we  may  be  the  last  class  to  use 
these  facilities  for  training,  as  the  Game 
Commission  is  planning  to  build  a new 
complex  in  the  Harrisburg  area. 
Trainee  Don  Smith  and  I had  the  not- 
so-preferred  duty  of  watching  the 
grounds  one  weekend  after  the  other 
trainees  had  gone  home.  After 
everyone  had  left  we  discovered  how 
silent  this  place  could  be.  We  could  al- 
most feel  the  presence  of  ghosts  in  the 
walls.  Ghosts  left  behind  by  all  the  pre- 
vious trainees.  Much  sweat,  anxiety 
and  studying,  as  well  as  fond  moments 
which  take  place  here  before  graduat- 
ing to  become  a Game  Protector.  I’m 
sure  every  trainee  left  a little  of  himself 
behind  when  he  left  these  halls.  No 
doubt  the  17th  Class  will  leave  some 
ghosts  behind  also. — Trainee  Steven  A. 
Shorts. 
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SPORT  Strikes  Again! 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— A sports- 
linded  family  of  four,  while  taking  a 
unday  drive  this  summer,  surprised  a 
roup  of  poachers  attempting  to  load  a 
eshly  killed  deer  into  their  car.  The 
portsmen  jotted  down  the  car’s  license 
umber  and  reported  the  violation  im- 
lediately.  They  were  even  willing,  if 
ecessary,  to  take  a day  olf  from  work 
nd  travel  a three-hundred-mile  round 
rip  to  testify  against  the  violators  in 
ourt.  As  a result  of  their  effort,  our 
ivestigation  ended  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  all  three  men  involved.  If  all 
portsmen  would  take  such  initiative 
ot  only  would  our  job  be  easier,  but 
he  future  of  sport  hunting  as  we  know 
t today  would  be  much  brighter. — 
)GP  Bill  Hutson,  Muncy. 

Attaway! 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  — I 
eceived  a pleasant  comment  recently 
rom  Farm-Game  Cooperator  Carl 
lecker  of  Northampton.  He  had  seven 
'roups  of  dove  hunters  on  his  farm  on 
>pening  day  and  each  took  the  time  to 
top  and  ask  permission  to  hunt.  Need- 
ess  to  say,  Mr.  Becker  was  very 
)leased.  It  looks  like  our  SPORT 
irogram  is  beginning  to  pay  divi- 
lends. — DGP  Richardf  W.  Anderson, 
Mazareth. 


Very  Small  ’Hog 

BERKS  COUNTY— It’s  certainly  no 
secret  that  many  people  could  use  some 
brushing  up  on  their  wildlife  identifica- 
tion. This  morning  was  a perfect 
example.  An  elderly  woman  called  to 
inform  me  that  the  groundhog  which 
had  taken  up  residence  under  her 
porch  was  now  in  the  trap  we’d  set. 
Since  the  woman  was  quite  old  and 
lived  alone,  I soon  went  to  her  rescue. 
What  I found  when  I got  there,  though, 
was  a tiny  field  mouse  running  from 
one  end  of  the  trap  to  the  other.  The  lit- 
tle fellow  was  so  nervous  he  didn’t  even 
ause  to  say  thanks  when  I opened  the 
oor  and  released  him. — DGP  Michael 
W.  Schmit,  Shillington. 
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All  In  Good  Fun 

PERRY  COUNTY — While  returning 
from  night  patrol.  Deputy  Bowman  and 
I observed  what  we  thought  were  two 
cats  playing  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  As  we  came  closer,  it  became  ap- 
parent one  was  a cat;  however,  the 
other  was  black  with  a white  stripe 
down  the  middle  of  its  back.  As  we 
stopped  at  a safe  distance,  the  playing 
ceased,  one  tail  was  raised  and  we  had  a 
very  surprised  and  smelly  eat. — DGP 
Elwood  L.  Camp,  Jr.,  Elliottsburg. 

Few  Slobs 

MERCER  COUNTY— l spent  a lot  of 
time  last  fall  contacting  Safety  Zone 
Program  cooperators  in  my  district. 
Out  of  nearly  100,  only  three  or  four 
had  any  problems  with  hunters 
themselves.  With  all  the  attention  be- 
ing focused  on  the  slob  hunter,  I would 
like  to  salute  the  majority  of  the  hunt- 
ing fraternity  who  DO  conduct 
themselves  in  a sportsmanlike  man- 
ner.— DGP  Barry  K.  Ray,  Greenville. 

Oh,  Well  . . . 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION — Even  after  exten- 
sive training  in  handgun  shooting,  the 
trainees  have  come  to  one  conclusion: 
they  will  never  be  able  to  match  televi- 
sion star  Kojak  in  being  able  to  shoot 
from  the  hip  with  a snub-nose  38  and 
knock  something  down  at  200  yards. — 
Trainee  Rich  Skubish. 
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Hard  Luck  Harry 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— During 
more  than  20  years  with  the  Game 
Commission  I have  listened  to  some 
hard  luck  stories  from  hunters,  but  this 
one  tops  them  all.  During  the  1938 
season,  Ted  Hake  of  York  was  hunting 
small  game.  A pheasant  flushed.  He 
shot  and  wounded  the  bird,  ran  around 
a clump  of  brush  for  another  shot  and 
tripped.  He  fell  on  a rabbit  and  his 
shotgun  flew  out  of  his  grasp  and 
flushed  a covey  of  quail!  He  became  so 
disgusted  he  sold  the  shotgun  to  his 
brother  and  bought  a movie  camera  and 
has  been  an  avid  birdwatcher  ever 
since.  — DGP  E.  F.  Utech,  Boiling 
Springs. 

Strange  Bedfellows 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— At  the 
recent  Southeast  Division  Deputy 
Conference  a certain  district  game  pro- 
tector from  the  western  part  of 
Schuylkill  County  found  himself  in  a 
humorous  situation.  He  noticed  a bulge 
in  his  sleeping  bag  when  he  rolled  it 
out,  but  paid  no  attention  to  it.  The 
next  morning  he  examined  the  bag  to 
see  what  had  made  his  night  so  uncom- 
fortable. Lo  and  behold — a little  yellow 
cloth  duck.  Can  you  imagine  the  time 
he  had  trying  to  explain  his  bed  partner 
to  the  several  watching  deputies?  They 
did  not  let  him  forget  about  his  “widdle 
yellow  ducky”  for  some  time. — DGP 
S.  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


How  Not  to  Do  It 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION  — Recently  the 
Training  School  conducted  an  oper 
house.  It  was  an  enjoyable  learning 
experience  for  everyone.  A major  at 
traction  for  the  visitors  was  our  three 
ferrets.  Many  people  asked  about  them 
and  we  explained  why  they  are  illegal 
in  Pennsylvania.  Knowing  them  to  be 
quite  tame,  I removed  one  from  the 
cage  to  show  some  of  my  friends.  The 
small  weasel-like  creature  immediately 
crawled  up  the  front  of  my  shirt  and 
latched  his  jaws  onto  my  neck.  Not 
particularly  wanting  a ferret  for  a 
necktie,  I removed  him  with  some  dif- 
ficulty. Needless  to  say,  I learned  a 
lesson  about  handling  live  animals  in 
front  of  the  public. — Trainee  Jim 
Donatelli. 


Avon  Man 

CENTRE  COUNTY— The  other  day 
I met  the  sportsman  s equivalent  of  the 
Avon  Lady.  I was  in  the  Milesburg  area 
and  thought  I’d  stop  at  the  trapper’s 
supply  house  located  there  to  see  what 
was  new.  It  happened  that  Jim  Karl, 
the  proprietor  of  the  shop,  had  just  got- 
ten in  a new  batch  of  trapping  lures.  So 
with  statements  like,  “Now  here’s  a 
wonderful  new  aroma,”  and  “This  is  a 
scent  that  will  drive  them  crazy,”  we 
snifled  our  way  through  his  selection. 
Needless  to  say,  though,  we  did  not 
dab  any  behind  our  ears. — DGP 
George  Mock,  Coburn. 


Hot  Stove 

Some  miscreants  broke  into  a storage 
building  and  a Commission  dwelling  at 
one  of  our  Game  Lands  and  made  off 
with  some  valuable  modem  and  an- 
tique tools  and  equipment,  among 
other  things.  They  even  stole  into  our 
little  primitive  office  and  there  is  now  a 
hot  potbellied  stove  out  there 
somewhere. -You  have,  no  doubt,  heard 
the  line,  “They  copped  everything  but 
the  kitchen  sink  — well,  they  got  that, 
too. — LMO  W.  J.  Lockett,  Perkasie. 
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Is  That  ’Chuck’s  Cousin? 

CLARION  COUNTY— Larry  Gusin, 
i young  hunter  of  my  acquaintance, 
made  plans  to  go  dove  hunting  with 
some  friends.  When  he  asked  his 
mother  for  permission,  she  was  not 
sure  there  was  such  a season  so  she  told 
Larry  to  call  me  to  make  sure.  Since 
Larry  knew  that  dove  season  existed 
and  was  in,  and  didn’t  want  to  embar- 
rass himself  by  calling  me,  he  decided 
to  call  the  issuing  agent  where  he  had 
purchased  his  license.  When  a store 
clerk  answered  the  phone,  Larry 
politely  asked,  “Is  dove  season  in?”;  the 
clerk  replied,  “Does  he  work  here?”— 
DGP  Gordon  J.  Couillard,  Clarion. 


It  Was  a Very  Good  Year 

ERIE  COUNTY — It  has  been  an  ex- 
ceptional season  for  geese  in  this  area. 
Just  about  every  little  pond  had  geese 
on  it,  some  flocks  numbering  in  the 
hundreds.  One  late  September  day,  I 
saw  a small  flock  of  geese  flying  over 
very  low.  Thinking  their  calls  unusual, 
I took  an  extra  look.  To  my  surprise,  it 
was  a flock  of  six  blue  geese — a rare 
sight  here. — DGP  Russ  Meyer, 
Fairview. 


Thoughtless  Consequences 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION — While  fishing 
along  Little  Pine  Creek  in  Lycoming 
County,  I heard  a muffled  thumping 
coming  from  a thick  patch  of  crown 
vetch  on  the  bank.  Being  suspicious  but 
not  overly  fond  of  snakes,  I eased  up  to 
the  area  and  parted  the  vetch  with  my 
fishing  rod.  There  was  a plastic  one- 
gallon  milk  container  with  the  top  cut 
out  for  use  as  a bait  holder.  Inside  was 
an  Eastern  box  turtle,  fighting  for  its 
life.  The  turtle  would  crawl  up  the  side, 
getting  about  halfway  up  before  sliding 
back  to  the  bottom,  causing  the  thump. 
After  I released  it,  the  turtle  ambled 
off,  apparently  in  good  condition.  This 
incident  points  out  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  litter. — Trainee  Steve 
Schweitzer. 


Remember — And  Act 

VENANGO  COUNTY— Too  seldom 
does  our  mind  turn  from  the  joys  of 
hunting  and  the  outdoors  to  the  farmer 
who  feeds  our  wildlife  and  tolerates  the 
damage  it  causes.  He  also  must  suffer 
destruction  caused  by  slob  hunters  and 
vandals.  Maybe  we  should  think  about 
contacting  him  and  asking  what  we  may 
do  now  to  help  him  protect  the  land  we 
hunt  on. — DGP  Len  Hribar,  Seneca. 


Natural  Help 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION— While  I was  home 
on  leave  recently,  a discussion  about 
the  general  size  and  condition  of  the 
deer  herd  led  to  a deer  damage  com- 
plaint in  reverse.  A local  resident  stated 
le  was  extremely  happy  that  the  deer 
lad  finally  started  eating  the  apples 
rom  under  a tree  in  his  yard,  and  that 
le  hoped  more  would  come  to  help.  He 
said  he  wasn’t  about  to  clean  up  his 
yard  if  the  deer  would  do  it  for  him. — 
Trainee  William  C.  Wingo. 


Problems,  Problems 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Deputy 
Fred  Wheaton  reports  that 
farmer/sportsman  Mac  Russell  of  Or- 
well Hill  has  taken  up  hunting  wood- 
chucks with  a muzzleloading  rifle.  Fred 
says  Mac  is  having  difficulty  finding  out 
whether  he  is  getting  any  woodchucks, 
as  the  black  powder  smoke  conceals 
everything  when  he  shoots  and  then  he 
can’t  find  the  spot  he  fired  at.— DGP 
A.  D.  Rockwell,  Sayre. 
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Now  That’s  Tired 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— After  a 
long  day  of  tearing  out  beaver  dams, 
picking  up  road-killed  deer  and  answer- 
ing several  damage  complaints,  I had 
gone  to  bed  and  was  in  a very  deep 
sleep.  About  3 a.  m. , I was  awakened  by 
the  ringing  of  the  phone.  My  wife  got  to 
it  before  I did  and  said  it  was  for  me.  I 
started  to  talk  but  didn’t  hear  any  reply, 
only  a loud  humming  sound.  Finally,  I 
realized  I had  picked  up  the  alarm  clock 
instead  of  the  phone,  and  was  trying  to 
talk  through  it. — DGP  Edward  Gallew, 
Wyalusing. 


First  Rabbit 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Deputy  Bob  Schlemmer  was  at  the  new 
VW  plant  near  New  Stanton  on  busi- 
ness recently.  In  the  parking  lot,  some 
workers  were  moving  a guard  shack 
that  was  mounted  on  skids.  As  they  slid 
it  to  its  new  location,  a rabbit  scooted 
out  from  under  it  and  ran  to  the  top  of  a 
mound  of  dirt  and  sat  seemingly  in 
disgust,  watching  as  his  home  was  be- 
ing moved.  “There  goes  the  first  rabbit 
off  the  assembly  line,’  someone  com- 
mented.— DGP  Barry  K.  Moore, 
Saltsburg. 


Big-Bear  Trouble 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  — When  I 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  a roadkilled 
bear,  my  vehicle  was  red  hot.  I found 
the  radiator  had  broken  loose  and  had  a 
big  hole  in  it.  The  only  vehicle  around 
was  a coal  truck,  so  I asked  the  driver  if 
he  would  pull  me  to  a telephone  so  I 
could  call  for  help.  He  said  he  would. 
On  the  way,  a State  Police  vehicle  ar- 
rived and  followed  along  behind  me. 
The  following  week  this  story  was  going 
the  rounds:  ‘ The  other  day  I saw  a coal 
truck  flying  down  the  road  with  a green 
bear  (Game  Protector)  chasing  after  it. 
Behind  him  on  the  bumper  was  a real 
bear  (road  kill),  and  behind  him  was  a 
smokey  (State  Police)  trying  to  catch 
them  both!  — DGP  Wayne  McGin- 
ness,  Clearfield. 


Piece  de  Resistance 

TIOGA  COUNTY — While  I wa 
presenting  Game  Commission  pro 
grams  at  Pennsylvania’s  Conservatioi  | 
Leadership  School  at  Stone  Valley 
many  of  the  young  people  related  sorru 
of  their  interesting  experiences  there 
One  of  the  most  popular  activities  wa: 
wilderness  survival  training.  In  an 
emergency,  a person  can  survive  or 
many  things  Nature  has  to  offer,  among 
which  are  various  insects.  One  fellow’s 
greatest  achievement  was  swallowing  a 
“daddy  longlegs.”  If  I understood  cor- 
rectly, it’s  all  in  the  way  you  fold  the 
legs. — DGP  Lynn  Keller,  Wellsboro. 


Logical,  But  . . . 

CLINTON  COUNTY— l was  in  my 
office  changing  my  Game  Commission 
calendar  from  September  to  October. 
My  six-year-old  son,  Johnny,  watched 
in  anticipation  of  the  next  wildlife  print 
to  appear.  The  print  was  excellent 
indeed;  it  portrayed  a covey  of  quail 
exploding  through  an  abandoned  farm 
field  on  a colorful  autumn  day.  Johnny 
asked  which  season  was  open  and  I 
answered,  “Archery.”  He  glanced  back 
at  the  quail  and  asked,  “Are  they  ar- 
cheries?’’— DGP  John  Wasserman, 
Renovo. 


Problem  Solver 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY  — 
A young  man  was  in  the  checkout  line 
ahead  of  me  in  the  store,  and  among  his 
purchases  were  two  mousetraps.  It 
seems  his  wife  had  purchased  a hamster 
and  on  the  way  home  from  the  store  it 
escaped  and  got  into  the  air  condition- 
ing system  of  the  vehicle.  Seeing  my 
uniform,  the  man  asked  if  I could  do 
something  to  solve  his  problem.  My 
suggestion  was  to  use  a strong  aerosol 
spray  and  perhaps  the  vapor  would  con- 
vince the  animal  to  leave.  But  another 
shopper  who  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion nad  the  most  foolproof  remedy — 
sell  the  car!— DGP  J.  M.  Kazakavage, 
Sunbury. 
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Try  the  Real  Thing 

It  really  amazes  me  the  number  of 
people  who  encourage  the  use  of  fake 
urs  rather  than  the  real  thing.  And 
,vhen  you  question  them  as  to  what  fake 
ur  is  made  from,  very  few  realize 
t is  a byproduct  of  petroleum — a 
aon-renewable  resource. — CIA  John 
Badger,  Ligonier. 

Neat! 

ADAMS  COUNTY — Recently  while 
)n  patrol  on  State  Game  Lands  249,  I 
■vas  greeted  by  an  old  friend  that  I first 
met  in  March  of  1975  in  the  same  area. 
The  friend  is  an  albino  red-tailed  hawk. 
When  the  bird  was  observed  in  1975  it 
vas  completely  white  except  for  the 
bright  orange-red  tail.  The  only  change 
>vas  that  the  tips  of  the  wings  have  be- 
come dark  brown.  I felt  privileged  to 
see  the  bird  the  first  time,  and  to  see  it 
i year  and  a half  later,  putting  on  an 
lerial  display  such  as  this,  really  makes 
being  outdoors  worthwhile. — DGP 
Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 


Real  Life  vs.  TV 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY — DGP 
Barry  Moore  and  I were  tiying  to  tran- 
quilize  a deer  that  had  fallen  into  a 
300x30x25-foot  concrete  holding  tank  at 
an  uncompleted  sewerage  plant.  After 
Barry  had  hit  the  deer  with  at  least  ten 
darts  to  no  avail,  he  looked  skyward  and 
said,  “Marlin  Perkins,  where  are  you?” 
It  finally  took  four  of  us  to  wrestle  the 
deer  down  and  carry  it  up  a wooden 
ladder.  — DGP  Sam  Lockerman,  Pitts- 
burgh. 


Out  of  His  Class 

CUMBERLAND  CO UNTY— Trainee 
Crowder  and  I checked  a small  spike 
buck  that  was  killed  by  another  buck. 
From  the  looks  of  things,  he  picked  on 
a pretty  big  deer. — DGP  J.  R.  Beard, 
Shippensburg. 
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Quacking  Up? 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION— On  a field  trip  to 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area,  we  were 
watching  three  deputies  banding 
mallards  and  black  ducks  which  had 
been  live  trapped  on  a management 
pond.  The  clucks  were  immediately 
released  and  most  made  a hasty 
etaway  into  the  sky.  One,  however, 
urried  back  toward  the  trap  and 
started  quacking  to  his  friends  inside. 
He  was  apparently  waiting  for  his 
friends  to  be  tagged  and  released.  I 
could  have  sworn  I heard  him  say, 
“These  guys  are  pretty  nice,  it  didn’t 
hurt  a bit.  ”— Trainee  Doug  Killough. 


Post- Season  Project 

MERCER  COUNTY — Do  you  want 
to  do  something  worthwhile  for  non- 
game wildlife?  It’s  as  simple  as  building 
a bluebird  house!  In  recent  years,  the 
bluebird  population  has  dropped 
drastically;  the  main  reason  is  lack  of 
suitable  nesting  sites.  So,  after  you 
have  put  the  guns  on  the  rack  this 
winter,  pulled  your  traps  and  unstrung 
the  bow,  take  some  time  and  build  a 
few  nesting  devices  to  benefit  this  mar- 
velous little  bird.  Let’s  all  chip  in  and 
help  the  bluebird  back  on  the  road  to  a 
strong  recovery! — DGP  Frank  S.  Zalik, 
Mercer. 
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Bobbing  Back 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— Be- 
cause of  concern  that  the  bobcat  popu- 
lation was  critically  low,  the  Game 
Commission  fully  protected  this  an- 
imal. I am  happy  to  report  sightings  of 
bobcats  here  by  several  individuals. 
Unfortunately,  I also  have  to  report  one 
killed  on  the  highway.  I guess  we  can’t 
protect  them  from  everything. — DGP 
Donald  Parr,  Huntington. 

No  Diggin’  ’Em  Out 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY  — I have  got- 
ten more  inquiries  this  year  about  the 
legality  of  digging  foxes  from  their  dens 
than  in  all  past  years  combined.  Surely 
the  high  value  of  fox  pelts  brought  on 
the  interest.  In  June,  1976,  the  fox  was 
designated  a furbearer.  This  means  that 
hunting  and  trapping  are  allowed  but 
digging  foxes  out  of  their  dens  so 
people  can  possess  them  is  illegal. 
— DGP  D.  W.  Jenkins,  Patton. 


We’ve  Got  Wild  Ones 

MCKEAN  COUNTY— Deputy  John 
N.  Chapman,  Jr.,  who  is  a forester,  re- 
lated the  following  story  to  me.  Seems 
that  a new  employee  from  another  state 
saw  a flock  of  turkeys  in  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest.  He  returned  to  the  of- 
fice, worried;  since  he  couldn’t  find  the 
herdsman,  he  was  sure  the  birds  had 
run  away. — DGP  Guy  Waldman, 
Lewis  Run. 


Renewal 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— If  you  eveij 
observe  a Conservation  Officer  admir 
ing  a beautiful  sunset,  a brighth 
colored  butterfly  on  a flower  01 
swallows  catching  insects  over  a lake, 
don’t  be  concerned  about  him.  He’ll  be 
all  right.  He’s  just  trying  to  put  it  all 
back  together  after  listening  to 
everyone  s complaints  about  the  rabbits 
and  woodchucks  in  the  garden,  rac- 
coons in  the  sweet  corn,  bears  in  the 
bee  hives,  deer  in  the  crops  and  beaver 
dams  flooding  fields. — DGP  Bob  Nolf, 
Conyngham. 


Just  Think  . . . 

BLAIR  COUNTY— A deputy  ap- 
prehended several  individuals  attempt- 
ing to  take  deer  at  night.  The  situation 
became  somewhat  hostile,  and  the 
deputy  called  for  assistance.  Thinking 
he  was  out  by  himself,  he  soon  found 
help  on  the  way.  Deputy  McIntyre  in 
the  neighboring  district  was  first  to 
hear  him  and,  though  some  40  miles 
away,  responded.  Deputy  Kleiner 
picked  up  the  call  via  monitor  and 
responded.  Two  other  mobile  units, 
myself  and  WWP  Rosser  and  Deputy 
Grimm  and  SWWP  Corl  also 
responded  to  the  call  for  assistance. 
Just  think  what  the  response  would  be 
if  these  men  were  paid! — DGP  H. 
Larry  Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 


New  Neighbor? 

CHESTER  COUNTY— Had  a wel- 
come visitor  near  my  place  the  latter 
part  of  July.  My  neighbor  John  Roberts 
and  his  friend  Lester  Painter  saw  a 
golden  eagle  alight  on  top  of  an  old 
dead  tree  in  the  Pine  Swamp  area  about 
100  yards  from  where  they  were  sitting. 
When  I drove  into  my  lane  they  stop- 
ped me  and  told  me  about  it,  and  said 
that  they  had  seen  it  land  and  had 
watched  it  for  approximately  two  hours 
before  it  decided  to  leave.  They  had 
marveled  at  its  size  and  beauty  through 
their  binoculars.  I hope  it  likes  the  area 
and  decides  to  stay. — DGP  Edward  J. 
Fasching,  Elverson. 
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Leave  Them  In  the  Woods! 

By  Ted  Godshall 


Every  year  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  pleads  with  the 
public  to  leave  wildlife  in  its 
natural  habitat.  Every  year  the 
pleas  are  ignored  by  many. 

Every  year  game  protectors  are 
plagued  with  caring  for  young  bun- 
nies, robins  or  fawns  that  have 
been  picked  up  by  well-meaning 
persons  who  believe  the  creatures 
have  been  orphaned  or  abandoned 
by  their  natural  parents.  The 
wildlife  seldom  survives. 

Every  year  game  protectors  go  to 
the  homes  of  persons  who  are  keep- 
ing midlife  as  pets,  because  in 
nearly  every  instance  it’s  against 
the  law  to  do  so.  Often  there  are 
tears  or  angry  exchanges,  and 
maybe  even  an  aroused  public 


when  conservation  officers  have  to 
remove  Bambi  from  his  self-ap- 
pointed, adoptive  family.’ 

And  just  about  every  year 
someone  with  a wildlife  pet  pays  for 
his  or  her  belief  that  wildlife  can  be 
domesticated.  Or  that  a squirrel  or 
a raccoon  or  a deer  will  make  a 
wonderful  pet.  Sometimes  that  pay- 
ment can  be  very  expensive. 

A Centre  Countian  had  a tame, 
pet  deer.  In  October,  the  buck’s 
natural  instincts  and  behavior 
came  to  the  fore  when  the  owner 
went  to  the  pen  to  feed  his  pet.  The 
man  was  alone.  So  was  the  buck. 

The  man  was  found  several  hours 
later  in  the  deer  pen.  He  had  been 
gored.  By  the  deer.  The  deer  was  in 
fine  shape.  The  man  was  dead. 


Pennsylvania  Slated  for  Over  $1  Million 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
as  announced  that  Pennsylvania  will 
3ceive  $1, 169,662  as  the  first  of  two  in- 
:allments  of  federal  aid  funds.  The 
loney,  earmarked  for  wildlife  restora- 
on  and  hunter  education,  originates 
ith  sportsmen,  in  the  form  of  federal 
ixes  on  sporting  arms  and  ammuni- 
on,  handguns,  and  certain  archery 
quipment.  Money  is  then  returned  to 
tie  states  according  to  formulas  based 
n land  area,  license  sales,  and  popula- 
ion.  Pennsylvania  usually  receives  a 
irge  share,  since  it  tops  the  nation  in 
unting  license  sales  and  its  population 


Conservation 
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is  third  largest,  despite  its  low  rank  in 
land  area.  Only  Texas  and  Alaska 
received  more  Pittman-Robertson  (P- 
R)  funds  than  Pennsylvania  this  year. 

Since  1938,  P-R  funds  have 
purchased  167,389  acres  for  Com- 
monwealth citizens.  Operations  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  Howard  Nursery 
are  primarily  funded  with  P-R  money, 
and  some  goes  toward  planting  the 
seedlings  there.  P-R  funds  pay  for 
habitat  development  and  landowner 
contacts,  as  well  as  for  signs  and  their 
posting,  on  Cooperative  Farm-Game 
and  Forest-Game  lands.  Road 
maintenance,  rabbit  and  turkey  re- 
search, Game  Lands  mapping,  and 
development  of  forest  management 
plans  are  further  benefits  of  these  funds 
from  sportsmen.  Many  groups  gain: 
wildlife,  sportsmen,  farmers,  forest 
owners,  and  everyone  in  the  general 
public  who  visits  Game  Lands  or  enjoys 
wildlife. 
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STUDENTS  ON  THE  MOVE  j 

By  Wes  Bower 

CIA,  Southcentral  Division 


INSTRUCTOR  DAVE  HOWE  (right)  and 
students  work  on  waterfowl  identification 
specimens.  These  ducks  were  presented  to 
the  Game  Commission  to  be  used  in  future 
exhibits. 

TO  MANY  high  school  students,  the 
terms  environment,  conservation, 
and  ecology  become  interrelated  and  at 
times  confusing.  But  not  so  for  84 
students  at  the  Lewistown  Area  High 
School.  They  are  members  of  Dave 
Howe’s  Environmental  Science  course. 

Dave,  a recent  addition  to  the 
Lewistown  High  School  teaching  staff, 
has  always  had  an  intense  interest  in 
the  outdoors.  Taking  on  his  first  teach- 
ing position,  this  energetic  instructor 
managed  to  get  a course  titled  “Envi- 
ronmental Science”  into  the  school 
curriculum.  Howe  had  attended  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen- 
sponsored  conservation  school  for 
teachers  and  had  some  innovative  ideas 
on  how  he  wanted  to  pursue  the  new 
course  of  study. 

Wanting  to  keep  the  emphasis  on  an 
“at  home  level,  Dave  visited  local 
state  conservation  agencies  to,  as  he 
put  it,  “pick  their  brains  as  well  as  their 
resources.  Contacting  Tim  Marks, 
Mifflin  County  District  Game  Protec- 
tor, they  sat  down  and  put  together  a 


comprehensive  program  built  aroum 
Wildlife  Education  Specialist  Lou  Hofl 
man’s  10-day  teaching  unit  booklet 
The  Game  Commission-plannei 
activities  include  history  of  wildlife  con 
servation,  wildlife  in  the  environment 
ecological  concepts,  wildlife  popula 
tions,  habitat,  management,  and  futun 
problems. 

Meeting  five  times  a week,  th< 
students  soon  realized  that  getting  in 
volved  was  the  fun  way  to  do  it.  Makin; 
plaster  casts  of  animal  tracks;  mountinj 
duck  wings  on  attractive  display  racks! 
building  I.D.  boards  which  would  ligh 
up  when  contacts  touched  corree 
answers;  matching  bird  calls  to  the  cor 
rect  bird — all  these  and  many  mor< 
projects  were  ongoing  programs. 

The  course  involved  several  fielc 
trips  and  the  class  made  repeated  visit; 
to  State  Game  Lands  113  located  nea 
Strodes  Mills.  This  Game  Commission 
tract  proved  to  be  their  out-of-door; 
classroom,  and  many  of  their  field  tech 
niques  were  practiced  and  perfected  or 
this  535-acre  area. 

Other  Groups 

Other  local  conservation  groups 
lending  a hand  with  this  class  were  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources, 
Forest  Service,  and  Don  Bashore  from 
the  Mifflin  County  Conservation  Dis- 
trict. 

Has  the  course  of  instruction  been 
successful?  In  the  first  year,  84  students 
signed  up  for  the  class,  a surprising 
number.  At  this  writing,  30  youths 
have  expressed  interest  in  taking  the 
course  this  year. 

Thanks  to  Dave  Howe  and  volunteer 
instructors  in  the  Lewistown  Area, 
many  future  voters  and  citizens  of  Mif- 
flin County  will  be  better  prepared  to 
solve  their  ecological  problems  and  to 
better  appreciate  their  environment, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  wildlife. 
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?oekt  in  Srief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

A Sand  County  Almanac  Illustrated,  by  Aldo  Leopold  with  photos  by  Tom  Algire, 
amarack  Press  and  Oxford  University  Press,  200  Madison  Ave.,  NYC  10016, 152  pp., 
119.95  until  Dec.  31,  1977  ($25  thereafter).  “Coffee-table”  edition  of  a conservation 
lassie  by  the  “father  of  wildlife  management.”  This  oversize  (9x12)  version  presents  the 
■ntire  text  of  the  Almanac  set  in  large  type  with  lots  of  breathing  space.  Tom  Algire’s  lus- 
ious  color  photos,  most  of  them  full-page  or  double-page  spreads,  are  visual  echoes  of 
cenes  Leopold  painted  verbally.  If  you’re  visually  oriented,  this  book  is  a treasure;  but 
nose  who’ve  loved  the  Almanac  for  years  should  be  warned  that  it’s  like  seeing  the 
movie  after  you’ve  read  the  book.  If  in  doubt,  browse  through  it  at  your  bookstore. 

North  American  Big  Game,  ed.  by  Wm.  H.  Nesbitt  and  Jack  S.  Parker,  is  the  7th  edi- 
on  of  the  official  records  book  for  native  North  American  big  game  trophies.  The  series 
/as  begun  in  1 932  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  and  is  recognized  as  the  final  au- 
lority  on  such  trophies.  Over  6000  trophies  in  31  categories  are  listed,  along  with  related 
■(formation  such  as  official  scoring  charts  and  instructions  in  their  use,  articles  on  wildlife 
esearch  and  management,  the  inter-relationships  of  cougar,  deer  and  elk,  the  im- 
ortance  of  habitat,  etc.  Produced  jointly  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  and  the  Na- 
ional  Rifle  Association,  it  is  available  from  the  NRA,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  NW, 
Vashington,  D.C.  20036.  Price  with  supplement  showing  results  of  the  16th  North 
American  Big  Game  Awards,  $25. 

Abe  and  Me,  by  Jack  Murphy,  Joyce  Press,  Inc.,  4974  Cass  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
12109, 192  pp.,  $9.95.  Might  have  been  called  “Life  With  a Lab,”  and  that  should  make  it 
i must  for  those  hunters — and  their  families — who  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  one  of 
hese  retrievers. 

Your  Bird  Dog  and  You,  by  Mike  Seminatore,  as  told  to  John  M.  Rosenburg,  A.  S. 
3arnes  and  Co.,  Cranbury,  N.J.  08512, 160  pp.,  $9.95.  Detailed  instructions  on  getting  a 
log  from  puppyhood  to  finished  field  performer.  Covers  all  breeds,  from  wide-ranging 
winters  and  setters  to  close-working  Brittanies  and  German  Shorthairs. 

The  Outdoorsman’s  Emergency  Manual,  by  Anthony  J.  Acerrano,  Stoeger  Publishi- 
ng Co.,  55  Ruta  Court,  South  Hackensack,  N.J.  07606,  337  pp.,  paperbound,  $5.95. 
How  to  understand  and  recognize  emergencies,  prevent  and  survive  common  ones,  and 
Jevelop  skills  that  will  be  useful  when  an  emergency  arises/ 
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ONLY  SIX  X’s  separated  the  first-  and  second-place  team  scores  at  the  1977  Deputy  Garni 
Protectors’  revolver  match.  DGP  Joe  Wiker’s  Centre  County  team,  above,  had  15  X’s,  whili 
DGP  Bill  Shaver’s  Montgomery  County  team  collected  9;  both  teams  (top  4 of  5 shooters 
scored  995.  Winning  team  members  were,  from  left,  Bill  Evans,  Dan  Roland,  Bob  Shevchil 
(top  individual  with  285/300),  Bill  Sipple,  Jr.,  and  Terry  Weaver.  Shaver’s  team  includet 
Deputies  Endy  (2nd  place  individual,  273/300),  Schlegel,  Dietz,  Spangenberg,  and  Vargo.  Th< 
match  drew  1 7 deputy  teams  from  across  the  state. 


THE  1977  DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTORS’  Shooting  Match  was  a record-breaker,  with  the 
highest  scores  ever  made  in  the  match’s  21-year  history.  DGP  George  Mock  of  Centre 
County,  below  right,  fired  a 291/300  to  win  the  Bullseye  Course  and  followed  it  with  a 149/150 
on  the  Practical  Police  Course,  but  LEA  Bob  Myers  of  the  Northeast  Division,  below  left  at  the 
7-yard  position,  topped  that  with  the  first  perfect  1 50/1 50  ever  fired  in  competition  on  the 
Scotia  Range.  The  match  was  shot  by  1 95  officers. 


ALTHOUGH  January  may  represent  a 
new  beginning,  the  game  protector  is 
jliving  November  and  December.  Now  is 
ie  time  to  clean  up  old  cases  and  investi- 
ations,  to  review  evidence  and  notes,  and 
> present  them  in  court.  Part  of  a game 
rotector’s  job  is  to  act  as  prosecutor  for 
ie  Commonwealth  before  the  minor  judi- 
iary,  often  competing  against  sharp 
efense  attorneys.  For  this  reason  he  must 
e knowledgeable  in  Game  Law,  rules  of 
vidence,  legal  procedures  and  those 
ourt  opinions  which  affect  law  enforce- 
lent  activities.  January  is  also  a time  to 
jevaluate  mistakes  made  during  the  whirl 
f deer  season,  and  to  analyze  information 
btained  too  late  to  do  anything  about, 
here  are  hunting  seasons  still  progress- 
lg  and  preparations  to  be  made  before 
ext  month’s  beaver  season  begins.  So,  a 
ame  protector’s  life  does  not  follow  the 
alendar  year  as  much  as  it  does  the 
hanging  of  seasons,  both  natural  and 
lose  determined  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

I 

January  4 — I filed  more  charges  before 
ie  district  justice  today  after  making 
ertain  to  fill  out  the  citations  correctly.  I 
must  be  sure  to  quote  the  precise  section 
if  law,  and  list  all  the  other  information  re- 
tired by  the  rules  of  criminal  procedure.  If 
make  a mistake  it  could  be  grounds  for  an 
icquittal. 

January  5 — Deputy  Jim  Farr  and  I inves- 
igated  some  trapping  violations  he  found, 
'his  young  man  was  not  checking  his 
raps  regularly  and  he  failed  to  tag  most  of 
hem.  When  he  did  have  one  tagged  it  was 
vith  the  type  of  tags  which  use  a paper 
nsert.  These  tags  are  illegal  because  the 
aw  requires  that  only  metal  tags  be  used. 
3aper  just  isn’t  very  durable  outdoors. 

January  6 — While  in  Harrisburg  to  pick 
jp  evidence  from  the  State  Police  Crime 
.ab,  I stopped  by  the  Game  Commission 
jffice  to  tape  some  radio  programs  with 
several  division  chiefs  and  our  deputy 
ixecutive  director.  They  expressed  their 
>wn  feelings  about  important  subjects.  I 
hink  this  will  help  my  local  people  realize 
hat  behind  the  marble  walls  in  the  capitol 
ire  real  people  with  feelings,  worries,  and 
lopes  about  wildlife  in  Pennsylvania. 

January  12 — Accompanied  by  Jim  Farr 
and  Deputy  Sheriff  Dick  Hastings,  I 
conducted  an  angry  young  man  before  the 
district  justice.  This  incident  could  have 
mushroomed  into  a serious  matter.  The 
Drisoner  was  charged  with  taking  an  illegal 


By  Jack  Weaver 

District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 


deer  last  hunting  season.  It  was  bad 
enough  when  he  chose  to  ignore  the  cita- 
tion sent  by  the  justice,  but  then  he  in- 
volved his  family  in  attempting  to  avoid  ar- 
rest. They  hid  him  in  the  house  and  said 
that  he  wasn’t  home.  We  suspected  that 
he  was  home  and  when  the  deputy  sheriff 
arrived  with  information  that  he  was,  he 
gave  himself  up.  It  was  one  of  those  emo- 
tionally charged  situations  which  can  erupt 
at  any  time. 

January  13 — It’s  good  to  balance  a 
serious  day  with  a lighter  one,  and  working 
with  kids  is  always  pleasant.  Today  I 
presented  an  assembly  program  to  the 
Blossburg  and  Covington  Elementary 
Schools.  Children  really  appreciate  hear- 
ing about  wildlife  and  can  grasp  more  com- 
plex concepts  than  we  sometimes  give 
them  credit  for. 

January  17 — I spent  most  of  the  day 
prodding  around  some  swamps  conduct- 
ing an  annual  beaver  census.  The  number 
of  active  huts,  size  of  the  feedbed,  and  the 
size  of  tooth  marks  on  peeled  sticks  are  all 
indicative  of  the  number  of  beavers  living 
there. 

January  18 — Deputy  Dave  Darby  and  I 
presented  a case  in  court  concerning  a 
fellow’s  failure  to  check  on  his  traps  every 
36  hours.  Dave  kept  accurate  notes  each 
day  on  the  location,  position,  and  condition 
of  the  man’s  traps.  He  also  kept  notes  on 
the  weather,  a factor  which  proved  crucial 
in  this  case.  Armed  with  this  information, 
Dave  was  able  to  prove  beyond  a doubt 
that  this  man  was  not  present  on  his  trap 
line  for  over  52  hours. 
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January  21 — Some  of  my  deputies  took 
care  of  posting  beaver  colonies  in  Bloss 
Township  while  I posted  some  at  the  head 
of  the  Tioga  River  and  on  Fall  Brook 
Creek.  Judging  from  my  census,  these 
dams  are  in  need  of  protection  to  ensure 
that  the  beavers  are  not  overharvested. 


January  27 — DGP  Keller  and  I attended 
a Fraternal  Order  of  Police  meeting  in 
Mansfield  tonight.  Lynn  and  I are  both 


Rabbit 

OLD  WORLD  RABBIT 

As  Brillat-Savarin  remarked,  the  dis- 
covery of  a new  dish  does  more  for  the 
happiness  of  man  than  the  finding  of  a 
star,  and  here  perhaps  is  a way  of  prepar- 
ing rabbit  which  you  have  not  known 
before.  Try  it  sometime  with  a 4-  or  5-lb. 
oldster  that  is  too  tough  for  ordinary  treat- 
ment. 

Set  the  granddaddy  on  a rack  in  a kettle. 
Pour  in  a quart  of  boiling  water.  Add  2 tsp. 
seasoned  salt.  Bring  to  a bubble,  lower  the 
heat,  and  simmer  until  tender.  Then  cool  in 
the  broth. 

While  all  this  is  going  on,  melt  2 tbs. 
margarine  in  a small  heavy  saucepan  over 
low  heat.  Smoothly  stir  in  2 tbs.  flour, 
mixed  to  a thin  paste  with  a little  water. 
Once  these  are  well  blended,  blend  in 
slowly  a cup  of  whole  milk.  Continuing  to 
stir,  bring  gradually  to  a bubble  and  sim- 
mer 2 minutes.  Season  to  taste  with  salt 
and  freshly  ground  black  pepper,  then  with 
Va  tsp.  nutmeg.  Combine  this  sauce  with  Vz 
cup  whipped  cream  or  canned  substitute, 
Va  cup  dry  sherry,  and  1 tsp.  Worces- 
tershire. Place  to  one  side. 

Cook  a large  bunch  of  broccoli,  drain, 
and  arrange  in  a casserole.  Dust  with  part 
of  a cup  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese.  The 
rabbit  should  now  be  cool  enough  to 
handle. 

Bone  it,  spreading  the  pieces  over  the 
broccoli.  Tilt  and  scrape  the  sauce  over 
everything.  Sprinkle  on  the  rest  of  the 


members  of  the  FOP.  This  associate 
helps  to  strengthen  our  relationship  wit 
local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

January  31 — This  afternoon  I met  wit 
the  station  manager  of  WNBT  radio.  Af. 
parently  our  “Wildlife  Perspectives 
program  is  well  received,  for  we  discusse 
expanding  it  to  include  WFRM  i 
Coudersport  and  WGCR,  a 50,000-wa 
FM  station  in  Mansfield.  This  will  give  th 
program  much  better  coverage. 


Recipes 

cheese.  Place  5 inches  below  the  broile 
and  cook  until  bronzed  and  bubbly.  Th 
results  will  shine  in  your  memory  like 
patch  of  old-world  stained  glass  with  th  j 
sun  behind  it. 

SOUTHERN  RABBIT 

Here  is  a dish  that  will  bring  brightnes 
to  the  table  on  a cool  damp  evening  when 
snow  threatening,  the  moonlight  is  murk' 
and  indistinct  under  velvet  clouds.  Start  i 
by  frying  2 slices  of  bacon  until  crisp,  start 
ing  with  a cold  frypan.  Crumble  the  crisp; 
pieces.  Add  Vz  cup  apiece  of  diced  greei 
pepper  and  diced  onion,  plus  a finel; 
sliced  clove  of  garlic,  and  sautd  slowh 
over  low  heat,  stirring  and  turninc 
frequently  so  that  the  onions  do  not  burn. 

Stir  in  Va  cup  apiece  of  diced  cooker 
rabbit  and  diced  cooked  ham  with  the  fa 
removed.  Sautd  a dozen  minutes  more. 

Put  in  a cup  of  canned  or  freshly  cookec 
tomato,  1 Va  cups  of  chicken  bouillon,  V. 
cup  of  washed  raw  rice,  Vz  tsp.  seasonec 
salt,  Va  tsp.  thyme,  Vs  tsp.  cayenne  pepper 
and  a bay  leaf.  Stir  and  cook  a minute 
Correct  the  salt  and  pepper  if  necessary. 

Spoon  and  pour  into  a large  casserole, 
well  greased  with  margarine.  Bake  in  a 
preheated  moderate  350°  oven  an  hour  ot 
until  the  rice  is  fluffy  and  most  of  the  liquid 
is  absorbed.  Serve  with  hot,  buttered  sour- 
dough toast. 

— Bradford  Angier 


Also  In  Backyards 

Lizards  are  the  most  widely-distributed  reptiles:  They  live  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  in  Europe,  at  the  southern  tip  of  South  America,  200  feet  below  sea-level  in 
Death  Valley  and  as  high  as  18,000  feet  up  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  of  Nepal. 
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ENTRE  COUNTY  4-H  RIFLE  TEAM  MEMBERS  Tom  Homan,  Craig  Campbell,  Bruce  Harpster 
id  Lowell  Johnson  scored  a 794/900. 


4-H  Rifle  Competition 

By  John  C.  Behel 

PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


rHE  1977  4-H  Rifle  Competition 
marked  the  tenth  year  for  this 
rogram.  Such  shooting  has  attracted 
lcreased  numbers  of  competitors  over 
ie  years,  and  even  more  importantly, 
be  shooters  have  shown  improved 
erformance  each  year.  This  is  a tribute 
d the  county  staff,  4-H  leaders,  and  the 
-H  shooters.  The  1977  competition  in- 
luded  24  county  teams  with  93 
hooters. 

These  scores  were  fired  on  NRA  of- 
icial  50-foot  small  bore  rifle  targets, 
’he  course  of  fire  included  10  shots 
ired  from  each  of  three  positions: 
tanding,  prone,  and  choice  of  kneeling 
>r  sitting.  Teams  were  made  up  of 
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three  or  four  shooters.  When  a team  of 
four  entered,  the  low  score  was 
dropped  to  determine  the  team  score. 

In  1977,  a special  awards  program 
was  initiated  for  the  competition  by 
Federal  Cartridge  Corp.  Each  shooter 
received  a 4-H  Shooting  Sports  and  a 
Mallard  patch  for  competing.  Gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  medals  were 
awarded  to  each  member  of  the  first 
three  teams.  The  top  three  shooters 
received  special  trophies.  These  awards 
add  a new  dimension  to  the  4-H  Rifle 
Competition  and  they  will  stimulate 
continued  interest  and  improvement. 

Centre  County  4-H  Rifle  Team 
topped  the  competition  among  24 
county  teams  that  shot  at  the  Recrea- 
tion Hall  Range  at  Penn  State  in 
August,  1977.  The  team  members  are 
Tom  Homan,  Craig  Campbell,  Bruce 
Harpster  and  Lowell  Johnson.  Ernie 
Harpster  is  the  4-H  leader  for  the  rifle 
club.  The  team  score  was  794  out  of  a 
possible  900.  Lowell  Johnson  was  high 
individual  with  275. 
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Most  of  us  who  read  GAME  NEWS  care 
about  wildlife.  We  understand  that  wildlife 
has  many  values — aesthetic,  economic 
and  recreational,  among  others.  We  know 
that  wildlife  populations  compose  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  natural  world  and  that  poor 
management — for  political  or  emotional 
reasons — only  leads  to  the  degradation  of 
the  natural  environment  as  a whole. 

But  few  of  us  are  qualified  wildlife 
managers.  Few  of  us  have  the  specialized 
training  in  population  dynamics,  animal  be- 
havior and  statistics  that  a wildlife  biologist 
requires.  This  training  permits  the  wildlife 
manager  to  look  objectively  at  populations 
of  wild  species  and  recommend  action  that 
will  benefit  the  population  in  question. 

Our  individual  views  are  often  very  nar- 
row and  limited  to  our  own  experience. 
That’s  to  be  expected.  But  the  game 
biologist  has  to  be  concerned  with  many 
factors  and  interrelationships  that  we  fail  to 
consider.  He  must  balance  biological  data 
with  social  and  economic  factors.  He  must 
consider  the  many  aspects  of  a particular 
problem  and  then  decide  upon  the  best — 
not  perfect  perhaps — but  best  of  the  op- 
tions available. 

Most  Pennsylvania  hunters  should 
understand  this  situation  well.  And  yet,  it 
seems  that  an  even  deeper  understanding 
of  wildlife  management — its  rationale  and 
its  techniques — would  improve  coopera- 
tion within  the  hunting  community  and  with 
those  who  take  exception  to  sport  hunting. 

There  is  a course  on  wildlife  manage- 
ment available  through  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Penn  State  University.  Entitled 
Wildlife  Resources  and  the  Natural  Envi- 
ronment, the  program  is  offered  as  a cor- 
respondence course.  Essentially,  you 
receive  a book  of  readings  and  tests  which 
you  complete  at  your  own  pace  and  return 
to  Penn  State.  The  course  is  not  offered  for 
credit. 


Twelve  lessons  cover  some  fund 
mentals  such  as  communities,  populatic 
dynamics  and  interactions  between  wildli 
and  man.  Specific  applications  indue 
techniques  used  for  forest  game  manag 
ment,  farm  game  management,  wetlant 
management  and  more.  There  is  nothir 
technical  or  difficult.  In  fact,  the  cour$ 
would  be  an  excellent  supplement  to  hie 
school  programs. 

In  all  probability,  the  biology  staff  at  yoi 
local  high  school  would  be  happy  to  he. 
about  the  course  and  may  be  willing  to  se 
that  some  students  get  the  needed  ii 
formation.  Even  in  city  schools  there  ai 
usually  a number  of  students  interested 
a career  in  forestry  or  wildlife  manag< 
ment.  This  correspondence  course  woui 
be  right  down  their  alley. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  us  huntei 
could  use  a little  more  understanding  < 
what  a game  biologist  has  to  work  with  an 
why  we  have  the  regulations  we  now  hav< 
Your  club  would  be  wise  to  get  a copy  c 
two  and  pass  them  around.  And  if  yo 
have  a friend  who  is  anti-hunting,  slip  hii 
a copy  to  read.  If  he  really  thinks  aboi 
what  he’s  reading  he’ll  have  to  re-evaluat 
his  opinions  about  hunting  as  a valuabl 
management  tool. 

For  more  information,  contact: 
Correspondence  Courses 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
307  Agricultural  Administration  Building 
University  Park,  PA  16802 

Take  A Peek  At  PEEC! 

The  Pocono  Environmental  Educatio 
Center  (PEEC)  is  located  north  c 
Stroudsburg  within  the  Delaware  Wate 
Gap  Recreation  Area.  Operated  by  Ke} 
stone  Junior  College  in  cooperation  wit 
the  National  Park  Service,  PEEC  offers 
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de  variety  of  activities  for  day  use  and 
oup  camping.  The  competent  and  en- 
usiastic  staff  has  developed  programs  in 
:ology,  nature  studies,  hiking,  canoeing 
id  crafts. 

Actually,  the  center  is  a converted 
jneymoon  lodge  complete  with  a sunken 
ath  and  stone  fireplace  in  each  cottage, 
earts  are  everywhere — from  the  ballroom 
)or  (now  a group  meeting  area)  to  small 
arcelain  couplets  on  the  concrete  steps  to 
ie  lodge.  Anyway,  a different  kind  of 
ducation  is  taking  place  there  today. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a place  to  organize  a 
.‘treat,  outing,  meeting  or  camping 
xperience  for  your  group,  this  is  a tremen- 
ous  site.  The  staff  will  structure  a 

Irogram  to  fit  your  specific  needs  or  simply 
rovide  facilities  for  you  to  do  your  own 
ling. 

In  addition  to  the  surrounding  forest, 
lere  are  several  ponds  for  study,  flowing 
'ater,  beautiful  gorges  and  open  field 
reas.  There’s  even  a camp  bear — 
ucifer — that  makes  his  rounds  from  time 
jtime! 

Couple  all  this  with  loads  of  good  food 
nd  prices  any  budget  can  handle  and 
ou’ll  want  to  make  your  visit  a regular  item 
■n  your  itinerary.  But  hurry — many  groups 
have  been  enjoying  the  center  for  years 
iow  and  their  reservations  are  in  early. 

For  more  information  contact  Jack 
’adalino,  Pocono  Environmental  Educa- 
ion  Center,  RD  1,  Box  268,  Dingman’s 
;erry,  PA  1 8328. 

5AEE  On  The  Move! 

The  Pennsylvania  Alliance  for  Environ- 
nental  Education  took  shape  legally  as  a 
ion-profit  organization  during  a recent 
veekend  conference  at  Schuylkill  Valley 
Mature  Center  in  Philadelphia.  During 
coming  months  the  Alliance  will  initiate  a 
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number  of  programs  designed  to  enhance 
and  promote  environmental  education  pro- 
grams across  the  Commonwealth.  A pe- 
riodic newsletter  will  keep  members  in- 
formed of  environmental  happenings  and 
important  legislative  actions.  The  organi- 
zation is  expected  to  gain  widespread  sup- 
port from  the  general  public,  industry  and 
organized  groups  who  recognize  the  need 
for  a better  understanding  of  our  environ- 
ment and  the  complex  pressures  upon  it. 

You  should  be  a member,  too!  For  more 
information  contact  PAEE,  Lou  Ritrovato, 
President,  130  Woodbine  Drive,  Hershey, 
PA  17033. 

EE  And  Scouting 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  offer  a merit 
badge  booklet  in  Environmental  Science 
that  can  be  used  by  other  groups  and 
schools  as  well.  The  booklet  covers  the 
fundamentals  of  ecology  and  ecosystems, 
leads  the  scout  (student)  through  a series 
of  field  studies,  deals  generally  with  types 
of  pollution  and  other  environmental  prob- 
lems and  even  includes  a section  on  envi- 
ronmental careers. 

Use  the  booklet  for  club,  classes,  or  any 
group  program.  Also,  your  local  school  and 
public  libraries  should  have  a number  of 
copies  on  hand.  Look  for  them  at  your  local 
scouting  supplies  dealer. 


Some  Good  In  Everything 

Amphibian  secretions  and  snake  venoms  are  being  studied  for  their  potential 
mesthetic  and  therapeutic  value  to  humans. 


Don’t  Kiss  A Frog 

For  centuries,  the  Choco  Indians  of  western  Colombia  have  used  toxins  from 
the  skins  of  certain  frogs  to  make  poison  for  their  blowgun  darts. 
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TS  STILL  snowing.  I can  see  it  in  the 
. arc  light  on  the  garage.  The  flakes 
e falling  straight  down,  with  not  a 
reath  of  wind  to  disturb  them. 

I was  out  in  it  an  hour  ago.  I’d 
itended  only  to  fetch  a few  logs  from 
le  woodpile,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
orm  worked  into  my  body  like  the 
akes  powdering  down  my  collar.  I 
ime  back  in,  got  my  hat  and  parka, 
id  went  out  again. 

Behind  the  cottage,  the  bam  founda- 

Ion  loomed  up  white-capped:  castle 
alls.  On  the  knoll  I could  just  make 
at  the  beehives:  gravestones.  In  back, 
le  pheasant  cover  looked  graded  into 
:eppes:  China.  A diffuse  light  drifted 
ith  the  snow;  it  seemed  as  if  the  flakes 
aptured  all  light — from  house  win- 
ows,  milking  sheds,  bams,  headlights 
if  travelers  caught  in  the  storm,  porch 
ghts  left  on  for  them — captured  it  and 
roke  it  down  to  basic  components, 
ivided  the  components  evenly,  and 
arried  them  back  to  the  earth. 

I walked  along  the  lane.  In  the 
mcerow  the  snow  was  capping  rocks 
nd  posts,  smoothing  out  blackberry, 
arberry,  haw.  Flakes  rattled  against 
head  leaves  still  clinging  to  a dogwood. 
)n  my  left,  a hayfield  swept  un- 
/rinkled  to  the  next  fencerow.  Snow 
all  steadily,  with  a cumulative  hush  of 
nillions  offtakes. 

My  boot  broke  through  a mt  and 
tained  the  snow  black  with  mud. 

Stopping,  I looked  to  the  pheasant 
over.  The  cocks  and  hens  would  be 

(Touched  in  the  heart  of  a briar  tangle, 
»r  maybe  in  that  thick,  unranked  patch 
>f  pines.  I didn’t  imagine  them  sleep- 
ng,  but  rather  mesmerized  by  the 
.onstant  whisper  of  snow  drifting  down 
hrough  cover.  The  roosters  would  be 
:lustered  together,  unbothered  in  this 
;eason  by  the  instincts  to  fight,  guard 
erritory,  or  collect  harems.  Their 
flumage  would  be  fluffed  up  for 
naximum  insulation,  and  in  the  gray 
ight  it  would  look  dull  as  old  coin. 

In  good  cover,  pheasants  withstand 
larsh  weather;  in  bad  or  no  cover,  they 
are  poorly.  One  winter  near  Ellendale, 
South  Dakota,  a storm  whipped  out  of 
lowhere  to  kill  pheasants  by  the  truck- 
oad;  on  one  farm,  a wildlife  biologist 
ound  over  200  dead  birds  in  fields  and 


Chuck  Fergus 


under  spindly  hardwoods.  If  an 
exposed  pneasant  faces  into  the  wind,  it 
can  suffocate  when  snow  collects  in  its 
nostrils  and  forces  its  way  (sometimes 
with  enough  force  to  split  the  corners  of 
the  mouth)  into  a compact  mass  in  its 
throat.  If  the  bird  faces  away,  on  the 
other  hand,  snow  knifes  under  its 
plumage,  is  melted  by  body  heat,  and 
refreezes.  This  mats  down  feathers  and 
destroys  their  insulating  properties, 
and  the  bird  freezes  in  the  howling 
wind. 

Grouse  are  better  equipped  than 
pheasants  to  cope  with  snow.  As  days 
shorten  toward  winter,  scales  on  the 
edges  of  a grouse’s  toes  begin  to 
lengthen,  becoming  a fringe  that  nearly 
doubles  the  surface  area  of  each  foot: 
snowshoes. 

If  snow  covers  berries  and  mast, 
grouse  can  flap  into  trees— aspen, 
cherry,  apple,  or  birch — and  feast  on 
buds  till  the  cows  come  home.  Some 
nights  they  sleep  beneath  the  snow,  fly- 
ing directly  into  powder  at  dusk  or  sit- 
ting at  the  base  of  a tree  and  letting 
snowfall  cover  them.  Newly  fallen  snow 
is  porous,  full  of  minute  air  pockets 
which  keep  body  heat  from  radiating 
away. 

I squatted,  balancing  on  my  hams; 
snow  immediately  began  to  collect  on 
my  knees.  I squinted  toward  Tussey 
Mountain,  bulky  and  gray  to  the  south. 
On  its  wooded  sides  the  deer  and  squir- 
rels would  be  settling  in  against  the 
storm. 
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Deer  are  rugged  enough  when 
there’s  adequate  food  to  fire  their 
internal  furnaces.  But  when  deep  snow 
forces  them  to  yard  up — group  together 
within  a small,  restricted  area — they 
may  use  up  all  their  food,  and  starve. 
Fresh  browse  can  be  within  a quarter- 
mile,  but  for  some  reason  they  won’t 
break  trail  to  get  to  it. 

Squirrels,  on  the  other  hand,  horde 
against  hard  times.  A red  squirrel 
wedges  nuts  in  tree  crotches  or  fills 
hollow  logs  with  pine  seeds.  Grays  bury 
acorns  and  hickory  nuts  under  the 
leaves;  later  they  sniff  out  these  caches, 
even  through  a foot  of  snow.  If  the 
weather  turns  ugly,  they  retire  to  their 
dens  and  sleep  for  several  days. 

The  snow  hissed  on  my  hat  brim  and 
brushed  my  cheek.  In  my  mind  I had 
the  animals  sheltering  well,  so  I turned 
and  walked  back  to  the  cottage. 

On  the  porch  I knocked  my  hat 
against  my  knee  and  hung  the  parka. 
Inside,  the  fire  had  burned  down.  I ad- 
ded split  sticks  and  a chunk  of  pitch 
pine  cut  down  in  the  Seven  Mountains. 
The  fire  leaped,  the  pine  sap  bubbling, 
spitting,  flaming  blue. 

I sat  down  with  a book,  but  the  words 
wouldn’t  hold:  they  kept  slipping  past 
my  consciousness  like  so  many  snow- 
flakes whisked  into  the  storm.  Some- 
thing was  in  the  air.  I realized  I hadn’t 
heard  traffic  on  the  highway  since  I d 
started  back  the  lane.  And  that  all  even- 
ing I’d  deliberately  avoided  turning  on 
the  radio.  (What  would  the  weather 
report  be?  Six  to  ten  inches,  with  the 
snow  expected  to  taper  off  by  morn- 
ing”? Or  twelve  to  sixteen?  Or  more?) 

Quiet  Glee 

It  was  apparent,  now,  what  I was  up 
to:  I wanted  to  be  snowed  in  good  and 
proper.  When  I was  younger,  one  thing 
always  filled  me  with  quiet,  brimming 
glee,  and  that  was  waking  in  the  night, 
sensing  that  even,  midnight  light,  and 
pulling  the  curtain  back  to  see  snow. 
Not  just  a dusting,  but  a thick  cap  on 
the  picnic  table  and  back  stoop,  a 
branch-bending  load  in  the  hemlocks. 
And  I d always  hope  for  a wind  by 
dawn,  a mean,  whipping  wind  to  drift 
the  roads  and  stymie  the  schoolbuses. 

I got  up,  leaned  close  to  the  window. 


and  cupped  my  hands  around  my  eye  I 
The  snow  was  still  coming  dowi 
straight  down,  seemingly  intent  o 
burying  as  much  as  it  could  before  th 
clouds  ran  dry. 

Would  we  be  snowed  in?  I allowe 
the  little  boy  in  me  the  luxury  of  checl 
ing  the  cupboard:  cans  of  peaches,  tun 
fish,  baked  beans.  I brewed  a cup  ( 
tea,  laced  it  with  honey,  sat  an 
listened  to  the  fire. 

What  if  the  power  went  off?  I had  | 
candle  lantern  in  my  backpac 
somewhere  in  the  attic,  and  a kerosen  | 
lamp  stood  on  the  mantle.  There  wa  ' 
the  fire  to  warm  the  cottage,  and 
down  comforter  for  the  bed.  I couk 
hold  out  for  days. 

It  would  be  fine  to  be  snowed  in. 

Unfortunately,  I thought,  it  wa 
much  more  likely  that  the  snow  wouk 
blow  itself  out  in  the  night.  It  migh 
spit  and  snarl,  but  in  the  end  the  gra] 
light  would  give  way  to  a blue,  ic) 
dawn.  The  roof  timbers  would  be  pop 
ping,  and  if  a wind  came  up  I’d  cut  of 
the  draft  from  the  upper  story  by  tack 
ing  a blanket  to  the  lintel. 

Then,  I reasoned,  I could  get  some 
work  done.  I could  bring  the  typewrite) 
downstairs  by  the  fire,  be  filled  with 
the  zeal  to  write,  and  knock  out  some 
really  good  stuff.  Which  I’d  been  doing 
too  little  of  lately,  what  with  the  season 
still  open  for  squirrels,  rabbits,  and 
grouse. 

I glanced  at  the  little  Ithaca  leaning 
in  the  corner.  It  is  always  much,  much 
easier  to  go  hunting  than  it  is  to  sit 
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. own  and  write,  even  though  writing  is 
>ur  livelihood  and  the  rules  say 

I'Vrite  every  day!”  and  deadlines  hang 
:ke  swords  above  your  head. 
>mehow,  rules  seem  to  be  suspended 
hen  you’re  snowed  in. 

I thought  of  how  fine  it  would  be  to 
op  down  into  Bald  Eagle  Valley  and 
jy  to  kick  a covey  of  grouse  out  of  the 
|iow.  I closed  my  eyes  and  saw  explo- 
ions  of  white,  frantic  flight,  my  gun  up 
id  swinging  on  a vanishing  brown 
ur.  I got  that  bird,  then  picked  up 
lother  on  a long  passing  shot.  (Dou- 
les  are  frequent  in  my  daydreams.) 

But  getting  into  good  grouse  cover 
ould  require  driving,  and  the  situa- 
on  I was  trying  to  conjure  wouldn  t 
ermit  such  mobility.  No,  much  better 
i pull  on  felts  and  arctics,  a wool  shirt 
ad  gun  vest,  a stocking  cap  to  protect 
le  ears,  and  then  to  walk  out  back  to 
le  pheasant  cover.  I couldn’t  hunt 
heasants,  but  rabbits  were  OK.  I’d  be 
11  alone,  the  sky  deep  blue  and  the 
~ how  dazzling,  if  it  wasn’t  too  windy, 
ibbits  would  be  in  the  blackberry 
atch,  borne  up  by  the  new  snow  to 
/here  they  could  reach  fresh,  un- 
nawed  canes.  And  if  I happened  to 
ick  out  a ringneck,  I’d  raise  the  gun 
nd  track  him  on  the  rib — yell  “pop, 
r “pow,”  or  “gotcha,”  and  let  him 
ackle  and  then  cuss  as  the  cold  air  got 
inder  his  feathers. 

After  a while,  I might  just  hike.  The 
ields  would  look  like  slick  white  patch- 
work sewn  together  with  fencerows. 
Vith  luck,  I could  pick  up  on  a fox  track 
md  see  where  the  animal  hunted,  and 
fit  found  food. 

The  fire  cracked,  jerking  me  back  to 


the  present.  I looked  out  the  window. 
Snow  was  heaped  on  the  garage,  the 
mailbox,  the  neighbor’s  porch  roof.  The 
flakes  still  dropped  straight  down.  I 
watched  one  in  the  arc  light  as  it  com- 
pleted the  last  twelve  feet  of  its  journey 
and  vanished.  I watched  another,  and  a 
third. 

A snow  crystal  is  conceived  in  a 
cloud;  it  begins  as  a microscopic  germ 
of  ice  frozen  around  a dust  speck, 
altogether  about  eight-thousandths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  For  fifteen 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  the  crystal 
floats  and  tumbles  in  the  belly  of  the 
cloud,  growing  into  a six-rayed  star,  a 
hexagonal  plate,  a column,  a bullet,  a 
needle,  or  a lump.  It  may  be  elegant 
and  symmetrical,  or  plain  and  ir- 
regular. A plate  may  sprout  wings, 
spokes,  branches,  twigs,  arms,  rays, 
plumes.  In  the  violence  of  the  storm  it 
may  bump  against  other  flakes,  becom- 
ing tattered  but  still  growing — perhaps 
even  picking  up  on  one  of  its  arms  a 
tiny  germ-crystal  of  similar  form. 

When  it  gets  too  heavy,  it  falls  to 
earth. 

It  may  fall,  softly,  on  a wave  in  the 
sea.  Or  on  the  wing  of  a bird,  the  face  of 
a child,  a withered  leaf.  It  may  come  to 
rest  under  the  harsh  cone  of  a garage 
light  in  the  heart  of  rural  Pennsylvania. 

The  window  glass  was  cold,  and  the 
snow  was  falling  on  and  on.  I pulled 
away  and  crouched  before  the  fire.  The 
glow  felt  good  on  my  face  and  hands, 
and  it  lit  the  room  red. 

I picked  up  the  poker  and  prodded 
the  logs.  A shower  of  sparks — glowing, 
living,  burning — chased  up  the 
chimney  and  into  the  storm.  . . . 


The  Old  Guys 

The  tuatara  is  the  sole  living  representative  of  a once  widespread  group  of 
beakheaded”  reptiles.  Full-grown  tuataras  have  been  known  to  live  over  75 
ears,  making  them  among  the  longest-lived  animals  in  the  world. 

Price  of  Beauty 

Extensive  use  of  reptile  skins  for  purses,  shoes  and  other  leather  products  has 
ed  to  massive  slaughter,  endangering  many  species  such  as  the  crocodilians. 
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Junior  Olympic  Archery  Development.  . . . 

JO  AD 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Photos  from  the  Author 


KIDS  COME  IN  ALL  sizes  and  shapes,  but 
their  interest  in  competitive  archery  is  al- 
ways intense,  as  shown  in  this  photo  taken 
on  the  shooting  line. 


AT  EVERY  important  shoot  in  tl 
i.  National  Archery  Assoc.,  there  is; 
particularly  important  group  for  who 
shooting  provisions  are  made.  JOAI 
or  Junior  Olympic  Archery  Develo] 
ment  program,  is  a small  but  importai 
part  of  NAA  activities. 

For  example,  photographs  show 
here  were  taken  at  the  8th  Indoor  N 
tional  held  in  Harrisburg  last  April  ! 
Headlines  for  that  one  proclaimed  tl 
close  contest  between  winner  Du 
McKinney  and  Darrell  Pace,  Olymp 
titlist,  and  Olympic  champion  Luan 
Ryon’s  easy  attainment  to  the  top  n; 
tional  spot.  But  over  at  one  end  of  th 
shooting  line  was  a group  of  13 
youngsters  that  might  well  have  held 
future  Olympic  champion.  It  is  a matt( 
of  record  that  the  winning  Unite 
States  archery  team  at  the  Olympics  i 
Munich,  Germany,  and  Montrea 
Canada,  contained  former  JOAD  pa 
ticipants. 

Junior  Olympic  Archery  Develoj 
ment  program  is  an  outgrowth  of 
number  of  efforts  to  come  up  with 
definitive  youth  program  in  the  N; 
tional  Archery  Assoc.  Much  of  th 
credit  goes  to  George  Helwig,  Ohi( 
who  has  nurtured  the  program  from  i 
inception  and  continues  to  serve  ; 
program  director.  George  is  a formt 
president  of  NAA. 

Behind  the  more  visible  aspects  < 
this  youth  activity  is  a firm  prograi 
available  to  any  archery  club  affiliate 
with  NAA.  Basic  literature  and  trainir 
movies  are  a part  of  the  material  pr< 
vided  to  help  get  a youth  group  starte 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

Although  the  early  programs  did  nc 
work  out  to  the  complete  satisfaction  < 
those  involved,  they  did  provide 
sound  basis  for  the  current  progran 
which  is  proving  quite  successful.  It 
necessary  that  responsible  adult  supe 
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sion  be  available  for  all  club  shooting, 
it  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  adult  be 
i expert  archer.  If  the  program  is 
llowed  as  presented,  all  youngsters 
lould  be  able  to  develop  to  their  full 
itentials. 

In  fact,  the  program  itself  places  em- 
i basis  upon  development  of  shooting 
dlls  in  the  youngest  interested  par- 
cipant.  Each  junior  archer  can 
rogress  at  his  own  pace  by  moving  to 
le  next  longer  distance,  so  that  there 
encouragement  to  compete  against 
tie’s  own  previous  scores  and  abilities. 
There  are  actually  eight  qualification 
Hinds  for  both  outdoors  and  indoors. 
Iinly  the  first,  Yeoman,  may  be  omitted 
ir  the  older  age  group.  This  one  starts 
It  a distance  of  15  meters  and  requires  a 
bore  of  115  in  the  outside  round  on  a 
22-cm  diameter  face.  All  distances  and 
irgets  are  based  on  the  metric  system 
f measurement. 

After  Yeoman,  the  next  seven  classes 
dvance  at  the  rate  of  five  meters  from 
unior  Bowman  to  Junior  Archer,  and 
om  that  point  on  the  distances 
hcrease  at  the  rate  of  10  meters  for 
I ach  class.  Achievements  which  follow 

1st  the  class,  distance,  and  required 
core  for  attainment:  Yeoman,  15 

aeters,  115;  Junior  Bowman,  20 
deters,  115;  Junior  Archer,  25  meters, 
50;  Bowman,  30  meters,  190;  Archer, 
0 meters,  200;  Master  Archer,  50 
neters,  200;  Expert  Archer,  60  meters, 
:00;  Olympian,  70  meters,  225.  It  is 
ignificant  that  the  highest  class  is  the 
Olympian.  The  implication  always  is 
hat  the  ultimate  attainment  for  any  of 
hese  young  people  is  the  opportunity 
o represent  the  United  States  at  the 
Dlympics. 

For  the  indoor  qualifications,  30  ar- 
ows  again  are  shot,  all  at  18  meters.  An 
fO-cm  diameter  face  is  used  for  the  first 
our  classes,  going  to  60  cm  for  the 
'\rcher  and  Master  Archer  and  40  cm 
or  Expert  and  Olympian.  Required 


GEORGE  HELWIG,  who  has  been  involved  in 
the  JOAD  program  since  its  inception,  gets 
assistance  from  dedicated  helpers  in  mak- 
ing the  important  awards. 

scores  are  based  on  the  smaller  faces 
used  inside  and  require  70  for  Yeoman 
and  Junior  Bowman,  124  for  Junior 
Archer,  200  for  Bowman  and  Archer, 
250  for  Master  Archer  and  Expert 
Archer,  and  280  for  Olympian. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  18 
meters  is  the  distance  used  with  a 
40-cm  face  in  the  International  (FITA) 
round  for  the  closer  distance.  Con- 
sequently, when  a youngster  reaches 
the  Olympian  classification,  it  is  an  easy 
step  to  the  Cadet,  Junior  and  Inter- 
mediate program. 

Although  the  previous  activity  is  on  a 
local  basis  to  develop  young  archers, 
they  may  also  compete  in  the  official 
Junior  Olympic  Archery  Development 
Tournaments,  such  as  the  one  at  Har- 
risburg, which  are  held  concurrently 
with  the  adult  National  Indoor  Tourna- 
ment. 

For  this  purpose,  the  young  people 
are  divided  into  three  age  groups. 
Cadets  are  less  than  12  years  of  age, 
juniors  are  12  to  15,  and  intermediates 
15  to  18.  No  organization  is  permitted 
to  hold  a Junior  Olympic  Archery 
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WHILE  OTHER  winners  look  on,  above, 
Tommy  Stevenson  receives  top  intermediate 
award  for  boys.  Right,  Judy  Stundon  relaxes 
for  a moment  during  the  intense  contest. 


Development  tournament  without  first 
receiving  written  sanction  from  the 
NAA.  If  the  sanctioned  tournament  is 
below  the  state  level,  the  contestants 
need  not  be  members  of  a Junior 
Olympic  Archery  Development  club, 
and  participation  by  local  and  area 
archers  is  encouraged.  However,  to 
participate  in  any  sanctioned  NAA 
JOAD  tournament  held  on  a national, 
regional  or  state  level,  all  participants 
must  be  members  in  good  standing  of  a 
sanctioned  NAA  JOAD  club  prior  to 
tournament  time. 

Since  the  qualification  rounds  as  first 
described  here  are  for  personal 
development,  they  do  not  enter  into 
group  competition  such  as  that  held  as  a 
part  of  the  NAA  National  Tournament 
at  Harrisburg,  where  the  young  people 
participated  in  the  Eastern  Junior 
Olympic  Championship.  At  this  one 
the  young  people  shot  the  same  FITA 
rounds  as  their  adult  counterparts.  This 
consisted  of  FITA  I,  60  arrows  at  18 
meters  on  a 40-cm  target  face,  and 
FITA  II,  60  arrows  at  25  meters  on  a 
60-cm  face.  The  only  real  difference  in 
such  shoots  is  that  Intermediates, 
Juniors  and  Cadets  shoot  in  the 
freestyle  class  only. 

The  first  requirement  of  a junior 
archery  club  is  a safe  place  to  shoot 


outdoors.  An  area  must  be  provide!  i 
that  is  at  least  60  yards  long  by  20  yarc  j 
wide,  with  an  additional  five  yards  i 
width  for  each  extra  target.  A 
overshoot  area  of  at  least  60  feet  behin 
the  target  is  essential.  Inside,  a rang 
70  feet  long  with  enough  width  to  a( 
commodate  targets  is  considered  adt 
cjuate.  Targets  may  be  spaced  in 
mediately  side  by  side.  There  must  b 
provision  for  latching  any  doors  or  wir 
dows  in  the  shooting  area  from  th 
inside  during  shooting  and  a net  of  Vt 
inch  mesh  or  a drop  cloth  of  heavy  ms 
terial  should  be  behind  the  targets  t 
hold  missed  arrows. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  th 
JOAD  program  is  to  develop  in  youn; 
people  the  sense  of  courtesy  and  safet 
that  has  been  traditional  in  archer 
over  the  centuries.  This  writer  has  at 
tended  most  of  the  JOAD  shoots  ii 
Harrisburg  and  can  attest  to  the  ex 
cellent  behavior  of  the  young  people 
Many  of  those  on  the  adult  shooting 
line  have  moved  up  from  JOAD. 

Young  shooters  present  somewhat  o 
a problem  at  all  archery  clubs.  It  is  no 
lack  of  desire  to  give  the  youngsters  ai 
opportunity  to  shoot,  but  rather  the  dif 
ficulty  of  providing  a program  which  fit 
their  abilities  and  tackle.  If  the  kids  ge 
on  the  field  course,  they  are  apt  to  hole 
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1ESE  ARE  THE  TOP  JOAD  SHOOTERS  in  the  East  for  1977.  They  have  just  received  their 
yards  at  Harrisburg. 


) adult  shooters  by  looking  for  lost  ar- 
|iws  because  the  distances  are  too 
eat  for  their  tackle.  Consequently, 
hat  should  be  an  important  part  of  any 
ub  program  too  often  develops  into  an 
ritation. 

As  the  youngsters  get  older,  they 
equently  move  to  the  adult  targets  as 
teir  abilities  improve.  Some  of  the 
est  target  archers  in  the  state  have 
‘een  younger  than  the  top  age  limit 
rovided  in  the  JOAD  program!  But 
nless  these  young  people  have  an  op- 
ortunity  to  develop  their  abilities,  too 
ften  they  become  discouraged  or  fric- 
on  develops  which  eliminates  their 
resence  at  regular  shoots. 

The  alternative  could  easily  be  a 
3AD  program.  Most  archery  clubs  in 
ie  state  are  affiliated  with  the  National 
rchery  Association,  and  they  are 
lerefore  eligible  to  set  up  such  a 
rogram. 

Attention  is  frequently  given  to  the 
eed  to  have  some  sort  of  recreation  for 
ie  very  small  children,  such  as  swings, 
aeter- totters,  etc.  It  is  the  group  of 
oungsters  above  this  level  up  to  18 
ears  of  age  who  are  frequently  left  out 
a the  cold.  It  is  only  natural  for  kids  to 
/ant  to  emulate  their  parents,  and  tak- 


ing care  of  their  need  is  a sure-fire  way 
to  guarantee  that  the  local  club  will 
have  plenty  of  members  in  the  future. 
All  it  takes  is  one  adult  willing  to  pro- 
vide time  to  work  with  these  young 
shooters.  Shooting  times  can  easily  be 
coordinated  with  regular  shoots  at  the 
local  club.  Furthermore,  when  clubs 
move  around  the  conference,  it  will  be 
much  more  practical  to  take  the  kids 
along,  knowing  they  will  have  some- 
thing interesting  in  which  they  can  par- 
ticipate. 

Place  to  Start 

Logically,  the  place  to  start  such  a 
program  is  at  the  conference  table.  If  all 
or  most  of  the  clubs  within  a conference 
are  willing  to  set  up  a JOAD  program, 
parents  can  then  be  assured  there  will 
be  an  activity  for  their  children  if  they 
take  them  along  to  the  conference 
shoots.  The  beauty  of  the  entire  setup 
is  that  there  is  something  for 
youngsters  at  all  ages.  They  can  start  at 
the  very  lowest  Yeoman  class  and  work 
their  way  up  through  Olympian.  At  this 
time,  or  possibly  before,  they  will  be 
ready  to  stand  on  the  adult  shooting 
line  and  compete  as  Cadets,  Juniors  or 
Intermediates  (or  even  in  adult  classes). 
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The  way  to  get  started  is  to  have  the 
club  secretary  write  directly  to  George 
Helwig,  69  E.  Galbraith  Rd.,  Cincin- 
nati, OH  45216.  George  will  provide 
the  necessary  information  including  a 
booklet,  Junior  Olympic  Archery 
Development  Program,  which  outlines 
requirements. 

Of  course,  achievement  must  be 
recognized.  A group  of  medals  is  avail- 
able at  low  cost  for  the  lads.  An  initial 
award  is  a medal  with  attachment  for  a 
stepladder  series  of  bars  designating 
each  advancement.  In  addition,  certifi- 


cates from  the  National  Archery  Assl 
can  also  be  awarded  for  each  advanjl 
ment. 

No  longer  will  it  be  necessary! 
worry  about  what  to  do  with  1 
youngsters  if  you  plan  to  go  to  a lo 
conference,  regional,  state,  or  natio 
shoot,  because  there  is  something  J 
everybody  in  archery.  Following  i: 
list  of  the  better  scores  from  the  T 
tional  Indoor  Tournament  held  at  H 
risburg  in  1977  for  Cadet,  Junior  a 
Intermediate  boys  and  girls  in  t 
JOAD  program. 


Cadets — Boys 

FITA  1 

FITA  II 

Total 

Mike  McDonald 

448 

392 

840 

Glenn  Kryszak 

245 

277 

522 

Becky  Liggett 

Cadets — Girls 

507 

501 

1008 

Tammy  Bergum 
Rhonda  Liggett 

432 

376 

808 

348 

246 

594 

Kathy  Kaufhold 

244 

273 

517 

Jodi  Ann  Bloom 

176 

190 

366 

Gary  Hagler 

Junior — Boys 

546 

548 

1094 

Scott  Kiehl 

552 

525 

1077 

Brian  Bergum 

522 

519 

1041 

Denton  Clark  III 

503 

514 

1017 

David  Curliss 

491 

509 

1000 

Gary  Widner 

485 

491 

976 

Thomas  Cherian 

459 

494 

953 

Lonny  G.  King 

491 

454 

945 

Thomas  Wilson 

450 

471 

921 

Bruce  Kryszak 

424 

475 

899 

Paula  McNerny 

Junior — Girls 

507 

511 

1018 

Roxann  Oswald 

409 

396 

805 

Sue  Storm 

282 

396 

676 

Kristina  Mullins 

325 

349 

674 

Thomas  Stevenson  Jr. 

Intermediate — Boys 

560 

556 

1116 

Robert  K.  Stundon 

549 

552 

1101 

Tim  Weaver 

552 

533 

1085 

A.  Robert  Kaufhold 

531 

552 

1083 

Jeff  Shannon 

541 

541 

1082 

Mark  Shuttleworth 

528 

552 

1080 

Anthony  Murawski  Jr. 

543 

531 

1074 

Bob  Harley 

532 

539 

1071 

Ronald  Bergum 

528 

540 

1068 

Brian  McGuirl 

546 

514 

1060 

Joanna  Bednar 

Intermediate — Girls 

511 

518 

1029 

Roberta  Oswald 

451 

492 

943 

Karen  Oswald 

461 

459 

920 

Jean  Delaney 

441 

453 

894 

Kathy  Granny 

475 

413 

888 

Paula  McKinney 

423 

463 

886 

Jeannine  Oswald 

399 

380 

785 

Elise  Huntley 

333 

387 

720 
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By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


•'’HE  UNRELENTING  heat  of  the 
>.  afternoon  sun  held  the  tempera- 
re  in  the  low  90s  as  Jim  Wyant,  of 
ttanning,  stretched  out  in  the  prone 
•sition  and  studied  the  five  ram 
houette  targets  200  yards  in  the 
stance.  Jim  gripped  his  Ruger  Super 
ackhawk  44  Magnum  in  both  hands 
id  took  several  practice  aims  as  his 
Caching  wife,  Judy,  checked  the  occa- 
3nal  gentle  breeze  that  brought  mo- 
entary  relief  to  the  four  shooters  on 
ie  line.  After  a moment  s discussion 
ith  her,  Jim  nodded  he  was  ready, 
sconds  later  he  squeezed  off  the  first 
lot.  For  a split  second,  it  looked  like  a 
iss.  Then  the  heavy  steel  ram  toppled 
/er. 

Jim’s  second  and  third  shots  brought 
milar  results,  and  tension  mounted 
hen  his  fourth  shot  sent  a ram  back- 
ards.  A hush  fell  over  the  spectators 
; Jim  cocked  the  Ruger  and  held  it  mo- 
onless for  ten  seconds  before  the 
itemoon  air  was  shattered  by  the  big 
lag.  The  clang  of  lead  against  steel  an- 
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nounced  a hit.  The  ram  seemed  to  hang 
motionless  before  it  finally  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  response  from  the  crowd 
was  one  of  relief  and  jubilation  at  the 
skill  Jim  displayed  with  the  Super 
Blackhawk  over  the  long  distance. 

I had  been  hearing  rumors  about 
how  silhouette  shooting  was  pumping 
new  life  into  the  shooting  fraternity, 
and  the  heaviest  clamor  was  coming 
from  the  handgunners.  My  schedule 
hadn’t  permitted  me  to  take  in  a 
silhouette  shoot,  but  when  Bob  Nichol, 
president  of  the  North  Buffalo 
Sportsmen  Club  near  Kittanning, 
invited  me  to  watch  what  he  called  the 
fastest  growing  sport  in  the  shooting 
realm,  I decided  to  see  what  all  the  up- 
roar was  about. 

I’m  not  certain  if  there  are  absolute 
rules  on  distances  and  target  sizes,  but 
at  North  Buffalo  the  four  targets  are  cut 
from  %"  steel  plate.  Chicken  silhou- 
ettes are  roughly  6x  10-inch  body  size 
and  are  fired  at  from  50  yards  with  a 
one-hand  hold,  standing  position.  The 
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BOB  ZWIRZ  of  “Gun  World  Magazine”  and 
Elgin  Gates,  renowned  trophy  hunter  and 
publisher  of  “Silhouette,”  present  Bill 
Roberts  with  a 357  Merrill  following  his  first 
place  win  at  Camp  Curtis  Guild. 


pigs  measure  10x20  inches  and  are  shot 
at  the  100-yard  range  with  either  a one- 
or  two-hand  hold  from  the  standing 
position.  Turkeys,  13xl6-inch  body 
size,  150  yards  away,  and  any  position 
or  hold  is  allowed.  The  largest  target  is 
the  ram,  which  runs  around  14x32 
inches  and  is  shot  at  from  200  yards. 
Again,  any  position  or  hold  is  permit- 
ted. 

North  Buffalo  has  some  other  rigid 
rules.  No  optical  sights  or  artifical  rests 
are  permitted,  and  all  firing  must  be 
from  left  to  right  with  just  one  shot  at 
each  target.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  ri- 
cochets count  if  a knockdown  occurs,  as 
it  is  felt  this  would  make  a kill  on  live 
targets.  I can  understand  that,  for  Tve 
collected  several  squirrels  and  chucks 
that  were  killed  with  ricochets.  Hitting 
a target  out  of  sequence  counts  as  two 
misses.  If  a competitor  is  aiming  at 
Number  3 chicken  but  jerks  and  knocks 
down  Number  4,  he  is  scored  for  two 
misses.  Number  3 is  still  standing  and 
Number  4 is  not  there  to  shoot  at. 

The  other  three  shooters  on  the  line 


with  Jim  Wyant  were  Ed  Slovens  i. 
Jack  Cramer,  and  handgun  writer  |j 
Roberts.  Wyant’s  impressive  shoot  ■ 
at  the  rams  didn’t  up  his  overall  sc^ 
enough  to  be  top  man,  but  his  total  | 
out  of  a possible  20  isn’t  to  be  tain 
lightly.  To  show  how  tough  handjn 
silhouette  shooting  is,  Slovensky  vn 
this  match  with  a score  of  10,  Robe  s 
came  in  second  with  9,  Cramer  thl 
with  8.  Roberts  holds  the  club  real 
with  a 15. 

Wyant  explained  that  handgunn  a 
at  such  distances  requires  not  onM 
steady  hold,  but  also  a complete  und  • 
standing  of  the  sight  picture  for  e£ 
range.  Jim  doesn’t  adjust  his  sights  i 
each  distance.  He  holds  six  inch 
under  the  chickens  at  50  yards,  and  i 
the  top  center  of  the  ram’s  back  at  2( 
Most  chuck  hunters  know  the  proble  i 
of  trying  to  hold  high  or  low.  Jim  thir 
in  time  loads  will  be  developed  to  all< t| 
a dead-on  hold  at  each  range. 

Coaching  Permitted 

The  rules  do  permit  a coach  behi  I 
each  shooter,  and  a spotting  scope  ah 
is  permitted.  The  coach  can  give  advi 
and  offer  suggestions  but  isn’t  allow 
to  touch  or  aid  the  shooter  physical! 
Bill  Roberts  claims  the  coach  can  ma 
times  follow  the  silver  streak  of  ti 
bullet  through  the  spotting  scope, 
fact,  Bill  gives  a lot  of  credit  to  Pat 
Wyant,  who  coached  Bill  when  he  wil 
the  Unclassified  Event  in  the  Eastej 
Regionals  of  the  International  Han 
gun  Metallic  Silhouette  Associate 
(IHMSA)  at  Camp  Curtis  Guild  ne 
Boston  in  1977.  Bill  says  his  score  of  1 
out  of  40  was  a good  bit  due  to  Paul’s  t 
forts. 

Knocking  over  the  silhouette  m 
tallic  target  is  not  all  that  easy.  At  Nori 
Buffalo,  the  rams  weigh  approximate 
40  pounds.  Although  the  targets  are  sc 
level,  it  still  requires  a good  bit  < 
energy  to  knock  them  over.  To  g< 
some  idea  of  how  much  pull-ovt 
weight  was  needed,  a trigger  sea; 
showed  chickens  required  around  tv\ 
pounds,  pigs  and  turkeys  around  thrt 
pounds,  and  the  ram  needed  five.  Th 
means  there  are  numerous  times  whe 
much  to  the  frustration  of  the  compet 
tor  the  clanging  sound  of  a bullet  hil 
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Ig  metal  is  the  only  reward.  The  hit 
sn’t  solid  enough  to  dump  the  target, 
1 only  knockovers  count, 
iince  I’m  always  interested  in  mak- 
a better  mousetrap,  I could  see  how 
louette  shooting  could  catch  on  with 
i sportsmen’s  club.  It  doesn’t  require 
';reat  amount  of  money  to  build  the 
gets,  and  most  any  type  of  200-yard 
jige  could  be  used.  In  fact,  distances 
i be  varied  somewhat  to  meet  the 
ysical  needs  of  a club.  A nominal 
irge  for  each  entry  would  meet  the 
bs  expenses  and  keep  the  price 
i:hin  reach  of  all  shooters.  The  only 
jor  expense  would  be  the  purchase 
f a handgun  suitable  for  the  long 
tances. 

At  the  moment,  the  44  Magnum 
J:ms  to  be  the  favorite,  although  some 
7s  are  used.  I think  the  IHMSA  is 
'ing  to  keep  competition  on  equal 
'els  with  two  classes  of  firearms — 
oduction,  a gun  sold  over  the  counter 
the  public;  it  cannot  have  any  modifi- 
;ions  except  the  use  of  grips  that  are 
io  readily  available  to  all  shooters, 
ad  the  Unlimited,  which  is  not  a 
pduction  type  firearm;  this  type  may 
rt  have  more  than  a 15-inch  sight 
rfius  or  weigh  more  than  AV2  pounds 
i loaded. 

I won’t  get  involved  with  what 
(ndgun  is  best  or  what  load  to  use.  I 


think  the  shooter  will  soon  find  that 
out.  As  a starter,  it  may  be  best  to  stick 
with  something  along  the  line  of  the  41 
Magnum  or  above,  as  the  experienced 
shooters  I’ve  talked  with  feel  the  357  is 
a little  on  the  light  side. 

The  44  Mag  may  reign  supreme  at 
the  moment,  but  I learned  that  not  all 
shooting  with  it  is  done  with  full  power 
loads.  For  chickens,  pigs,  and  turkeys, 
the  loads  are  designed  more  for  ac- 
curacy than  power.  Going  out  to  the 
200-yard  range  for  rams  is  a different 
story.  Loads  are  pretty  much  an  indi- 
vidual choice,  but  one  stiff  load  being 
used  for  the  ram  targets  is  YIV2  grains  of 
2400  behind  a 265-gr.  44  Hornady.  It 
leaves  the  muzzle  close  to  1100  feet  per 
second.  Jim  Wyant  sticks  with  20  grains 
of  2400  and  a 250-gr.  cast  slug  that  is  a 
bit  faster.  His  mixture  for  casting  is  V3 
wheelweights,  V3  linotype  metal,  and  V3 
pure  lead. 

With  all  the  talk  of  big  guns  and 
power  for  distance,  it  sounds  as  if 
silhouette  shooting  is  strictly  a man’s 
game.  Not  so.  Jim  Wyant’s  wife,  Judy, 
uses  a Smith  & Wesson  357  Magnum 
with  14*/2  grains  of  2400  and  160-gr. 
Lee  cast  semi-wadcutter.  It  must  be  a 
good  load.  Judy  showed  a whole  pack  of 
male  shooters  at  Johnsonburg  how  ef- 
fectively she  could  handle  the  357 
when  she  walked  off  with  first  place  in 
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TOM  SCHALL,  left,  range  officer  for  the  shoot,  and  Jim  Wyant  discuss 
the  problems  of  silhouette  handgunning  with  Don  Lewis. 


the  Class  B shoot  that  was  open  to  all 
comers.  I understand  this  event  was 
fired  on  a shorter  course,  but  everyone 
had  the  same  chance. 

My  mail  indicates  there’s  a growing 
interest  in  all  types  of  handgunning, 
and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  hunt- 
ing realm.  Each  year,  more  and  more 
handgun  buffs  match  their  skills  against 
the  wily  whitetail  deer.  My  writing 
buddy  Bill  Roberts  has  been  preaching 
handgunning  to  me  for  years,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  I’ve  watched  him  do  some 
impressive  stuff  with  the  sidearm.  In 
fact,  at  reasonable  ranges.  Bill  is  just  as 
effective  with  the  handgun  as  most 
hunters  would  be  with  the  rifle.  Notice 
that  I said  “at  reasonable  ranges.  ” 

Both  Roberts  and  I agree  there  is  al- 
ready too  much  talk  of  the  day  in  the 
near  future  when  the  hundgunner  will 
be  dropping  white  tails,  antelope,  and 
small  bear  at  and  beyond  the  200-yard 
mark.  I don’t  think  this  will  be  the  case, 
at  least  with  the  conventional  factory- 
made  outfit.  I know  there  are  custom 
handguns  that  actually  handle  a rifle 
cartridge  or  a modified  form  of  it.  This 
is  not  the  type  of  handgun  I’m  talking 
about.  Distance  should  not  be  set  up  in 
the  hunting  category  as  a goal  to  be 
achieved. 

My  archery  writing  colleague,  Keith 


Schuyler,  has  told  me  that  maj 
archers  feel  they  are  capable  of  maki 
30-  to  40-yard  shots,  but  Keith  claii 
under  20  yards  should  be  maximum  : 
even  seasoned  archers.  When  a har 
gunner  starts  talking  of  making  2( 
yard  shots  with  a regular  handgun,  i 
time  for  him  to  switch  to  the  rifle.  Fi: 
and  foremost,  it’s  not  ballistically  fea 
ble  for  the  handgun  to  deliver  enou 
knockdown  power  to  handle  big  gar 
when  distances  stretch  beyond  the  1C 
yard  mark. 

I’ve  written  many  times  that  a b 
game  cartridge  should  produce  no  le 
than  1300  foot  pounds  of  energy  at  II 
yards.  There  is  no  set  rule  on  this,  b 
it’s  a reasonable  guideline  to  follow.  A 
cording  to  the  No.  9 Speer  reloadii 
manual,  a 240-gr.  soft  point  from  the L. 
Magnum  is  capable  of  producing  13^ 
fps  velocity  and  946  foot  pounds 
energy  at  the  muzzle.  The  current  ed 
tion  of  Shooter’s  Bible  shows  a 240-g 
slug  leaving  the  muzzle  at  1350  fp 
producing  971  pounds  of  energy.  But ; 
100  yards,  velocity  drops  to  1069  an 
energy  skids  to  608  foot  pounds.  Pusl 
ing  this  bullet  another  100  yards  woul 
take  it  out  of  the  big  game  category  in 
hurry,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned. 

My  observations  on  long  distant 
shooting  with  the  handgun  will  sure! 
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ig  a good  bit  of  wrath  down  on  me, 
ze  I m aware  several  handgun 
ters  are  leading  their  followers  in 
t direction.  I’m  certainly  not  against 
idguns  for  big  game,  but  I believe  in 
ng  realistic,  and  I base  my 
losophy  on  ballistic  facts  that  indi- 
5 the  factory  produced  handgun 
:s  not  have  sufficient  velocity  or  la- 
ic energy  to  be  classed  a long  range 
fit.  I feel  the  outfit  used  should  be 
e to  make  a clean  kill  from  any  angle 
.1  he  distance  I’m  shooting, 
iy  no  means  am  I putting  down 
louette  shooting.  In  fact,  I see  it  as  a 
>n  to  the  entire  spectrum  of  hand- 
ming,  and  it  could  be  the  sole  factor 
starting  a major  upswing  in  putting 
re  shooters  on  the  range.  It  could 
ily  do  for  the  handgun  what  trap  and 
:et  have  done  for  the  shotgun, 
ere’s  enough  proof  already  to  show 
louette  shooting  has  had  a genuine 
pact.  Target  shooting  has  a lot  of 
owers,  but  silhouette  shooting  has 
more  action,  not  only  for  the  com- 
dtors  but  also  for  the  spectators  as 
ill.  Normally,  only  those  with  some 
ans  of  optical  magnification  know 
at’s  going  on  at  a target  shoot,  but 
t:  whole  crowd  can  follow  all  the 
J loters  at  a silhouette  match. 

Mexicans  First 

Apparently  the  Mexicans  were  the 
it  to  cut  silhouettes  ofg alio  (chicken), 
elina  (pig),  guajalote  (turkey),  and 
rrego  (ram)  from  metal  to  use  in  place 
I live  targets.  (Live  pigeon  shoots  are 
ill  held  in  several  nations,  and  live 
I rkey  shoots  took  place  in  our  country 
D late  as  the  1900s.)  It  was  only  a mat- 
I/  of  time  until  this  new  rifle  sport 
Ipssed  the  border.  In  some  respects, 
ihouette  shooting  is  tougher  with  the 
;le  than  the  handgun.  Standing  posi- 
m only  with  no  slings,  shooting 
:kets,  or  rests.  The  closest  target  is 

0 meters  going  out  to  the  rams  at  500 
feters.  Even  the  thought  of  that  type 

1 offhand  shooting  makes  me  nervous. 

, Stepping  beyond  the  excitement  and 
rsonal  rewards  offered  by  silhouette 
ndgun  shooting,  I can  see  where  the 
erage  handgunner  could  become  far 
ore  proficient.  It’s  bound  to  make  any 
! ooter  a better  long  range  shot,  even 
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JUDY  WYANT  and  the  S&W  357  Magnum  she 
used  for  a win  at  Johnsonburg. 


though  I’m  unalterably  opposed  to 
even  suggesting  the  hunter  with  a 
handgun  should  take  shots  at  big  game 
much  beyond  75  yards.  Those  of  you 
who  have  followed  this  column  over  the 
years  know  I advocate  bullet  place- 
ment, whether  it’s  on  squirrel  or  white- 
tail  deer.  The  hunter  should  know  the 
limitations  of  his  firearm  and  his  shoot- 
ing ability. 

I want  to  see  all  the  praises  being 
sung  about  handgun  silhouette  shoot- 
ing come  to  fruition.  There’s  a real  fu- 
ture for  the  metallic  target  shooter  if  he 
polices  his  own  sport  and  keeps  at  least 
some  of  it  within  the  financial  frame- 
work of  all  shooters.  Silhouette  shoot- 
ing might  be  the  catalyst  from  which  a 
new  generation  of  shooters  will  spring. 
With  urbanization  constantly  cutting 
deeper  into  hunting  lands,  along  with 
the  heavy  attacks  on  hunters  from  the 
anti-gun  forces,  we  need  all  the 
shooters  possible  to  keep  the  flame  of 
interest  in  firearms  lit.  This  interest  can 
increase  through  competitive  shooting 
as  long  as  the  masses  can  participate 
with  factory  outfits  at  prices  they  can  af- 
ford. 

When  I got  home  from  the  North 
Buffalo  Sportsmen  Club,  I dug  out  my 
Ruger  44  Mag  Super  Blackhawk  and 
aimed  the  empty  gun  through  the 
kitchen  window  at  a distant  rock, 
wondering  if  I could  hit  one  of  those 
rams  two  football  field  lengths  away. 
Maybe  someone  put  a pinch  of  2400 
powder  in  my  coffee  at  North  Buffalo, 
because  I think  next  year  I’ll  crank  out 
some  ammo  for  the  big  Mag  and  get  in 
line.  . . 
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toni  williams  information  writer 


The  controversial  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit  in  North  Dakota,  which  would  “bor- 
row” water  from  the  Garrison  Dam  to  ir- 
rigate farmlands,  got  a sour  look  from  the 
International  Joint  Commission  (IJC).  The 
IJC  recommended  against  portions  of  the 
project  which  would  connect  a U.S.  and  a 
Canadian  watershed  because  they  would 
cause  major  annual  migratory  duck  losses 
in  Manitoba,  would  introduce  unwanted 
fish  and  diseases  into  Canada,  and  would 
create  water  pollution.  The  IJC’s  report 
apparently  surprised  the  project’s 
Congressional  supporters. 


One  round  has  gone  to  the  Good 
Guys  in  Massachusetts.  Highway  In- 
terchange construction  plans  which 
would  have  involved  channelizing  part 
of  the  Nashua  River  were  at  least  partly 
altered.  Now  220  acres  of  habitat 
downstream  will  be  purchased  in  “miti- 
gation” of  the  loss  of  wildlife  habitat 
caused  by  the  construction.  The  state’s 
Department  of  Public  Works  had 
refused  to  do  even  that  much  before. 


A seventh  elk  this  year  has  been  killed 
by  “outlaws”  in  Michigan.  While  the  Pi- 
geon River  herd  there  is  larger  than  Penn- 
sylvania’s small  wild  herd,  it  still  cannot 
survive  continual  poaching.  The  elk  herd 
has  been  slowly  rebuilt  over  the  past  two 
years  but  biologists  fear  such  poaching,  as 
well  as  oil  field  development,  may  negate 
the  gains.  A “poacher  patrol”  reward  of- 
fered by  Michigan  United  Conservation 
Clubs  has  twice  led  to  arrests  of  elk 
poachers. 


Under  guidelines  requiring  soda 
beer  sold  on  federal  installations  to  be  u 
in  returnable  bottles  or  cans,  Fort  K* 
began  a testing  program  last  March,  asc 
nine  other  military  bases.  Only  Fort  Km  si 
results  have  been  reported,  and  they  1 3 
good.  Return  rates  there  reached  (j 
percent,  with  no  drop  in  overall  bever;  e' 
sales.  A similar  but  older  program  in 
Semite  National  Park  has  been  success 
with  “overwhelmingly  positive”  pu 
reaction.  Their  return  rate  was  about  ; 
percent. 


The  Interior  Department  proposes i 
increase  fees  for  grazing  rights  I 
public  lands.  Sheep  and  cattle  raise, 
primarily  in  the  West,  rely  heavily  i 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  a! 
Forest  Service  lands.  While  this  rr  i 
help  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  meati 
consumers,  many  problems  are 
volved.  The  increase  of  about 
percent  in  fees  may  be  an  attempt 
discourage  the  serious  overgrazij 
that  has  caused  problems  in  the  past. ! 


Among  the  proposals  recommend 
by  the  International  Whaling  Commissi 
(mentioned  in  the  November  column)  w 
a complete  ban  on  bowhead  whale  hui 
ing.  This  species  is  seriously  enda 
gered  but  is  also  central  to  Eskimo  li 
Therefore,  the  U.S.  government  was  put 
the  difficult  position  of  deciding  betweer 
strong  conservation  stance  and  its  respo 
siblities  to  its  native  peoples.  Many  feari 
that  objecting  to  the  ban  would  destr 
U.S.  credibility  in  the  struggle  to  sa 
dwindling  supplies  of  many  whale  specie 
Over  strong  Eskimo  objection,  the  U.S. 
nally  decided  against  opposing  the  ba 
but  will  appeal  to  IWC  later  to  approve 
limited  Eskimo  hunt. 


It’s  not  yet  cause  for  jubilation,  b 
news  that  the  kill  rate  of  porpoise  p* 
ton  of  yellowfin  tuna  is  down  to  on 
one-quarter  of  the  1976  rate  does 
least  sound  hopeful.  Due  to  court  ii 
junctions  and  other  delays,  fishing  we 
greatly  reduced  this  year.  It  remains  1 
be  seen  whether  the  encouraging  trer 
will  continue  in  more  normal  fishin 
seasons. 
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GAME  NEW 


NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 

NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 

TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 

FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  — 

MAY  I CUT  FIREWOOD  OR 
REMOVE  SAND  OR  STONES 
FROM  STATE  GAME  LANDS? 

ANSWER  — 

NOT  UNLESS  A PERMIT  IS 
PURCHASED  FROM  THE 
GAME  COMMISSION 


QUESTION  — 

HOW  LONG  MAY 
VENISON  ) 

ANSWER  — 

UNTIL  JULY  FIRST  OF  THE 
YEAR  IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOWING 
YOUR  KILL. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 


BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  CHARTS 

"Sy  TZatiatieUltf  'Khmuk  ‘TVtlcUife  NED  SMITH 

SET  NO.  1 (20"  x 30") — $2  delivered 

Winter  Birds,  Marsh  and  Water  Birds,  Waterfowl,  Birds  of  Prey 

SET  NO.  2 (20"  x 30")— $2  delivered 

Mammals  of  Farm  and  Woodlot,  Mammals  of  the  Mountains,  Birds  of  the  Forest, 
Birds  of  Field  and  Garden 

SET  NO.  3 (11"  x 14")— $2.25  delivered 
All  eight  charts  listed  in  Set  No.  1 and  Set  No.  2 
(Individual  charts  not  sold  in  either  size) 

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


'Pt'fel'U.I  '/¥ 
C.\ 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NED  SMITH 

If  there  were  a survey  to  name  the  most  beautiful  animal  in  Pennsyl 
vania,  chances  are  good  the  red  fox  would  take  top  honors.  His  orange 
red  coat,  magnificent  white-tipped  plume  and  black  leggings  make  hin 
stand  out  like  a beacon  among  the  brown  and  gray  hues  of  most  of  th< 
state  s wildlife.  To  unexpectedly  see  one  silhouetted  against  the  Feb 
ruary  snow,  pausing  for  an  instant  on  his  daily  hunt,  is  like  seeing : 
sudden  flame  on  a cold  winter  day.  The  contrast  is  overpowering.  Ever 
when,  an  instant  later,  he  disappears  as  if  by  magic,  his  imagelinger: 
on,  unforgettable,  and  will  warm  many  moments  of  the  months  t< 
come. 
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f DITORIAL  . . . 

Not  All  Peaches  and  Cream 


'AST  OCTOBER,  JUST  BEFORE  the  general  fall  hunting  season  started,  we 
L J used  this  page  to  talk  about  SPORT,  a program  originated  a year  earlier  by 
le  Game  Commission.  Many  programs,  due  to  the  subjects  they  deal  with  or  the 
umber  of  people  and  places  involved,  are  inevitably  complicated  and  hard  to 
nderstand.  But  not  this  one.  The  basic  objective  of  SPORT  is  simple:  the  elimina- 
on  of  slob  hunters.  With  only  about  135  game  protectors  and  1500  deputies  in 
le  whole  state,  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  Commission  officers  to  be 
verywhere  in  the  fields  and  forests  at  once.  The  only  ones  who  were  there — 

Iverywhere — at  any  given  time  were  the  hunters.  And  the  Commission  knew  the 
ast  majority  of  these  were  good  guys,  the  sportsmen  who  love  and  respect  the 
utdoors,  the  game,  and  the  rights  of  others.  So  the  obvious  solution  was  to  gain 
le  help  of  these  in  doing  something  positive  to  counteract  the  actions  of  the  slobs, 
hus  was  born  SPORT,  an  acronym  for  Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  Together. 


nd  the  program  is  proving  successful.  We  have  had  numerous  reports  from 
unters  which  resulted  in  successful  prosecutions  of  slob  violators.  A few  of  these 
icidents  have  been  described  in  Field  Notes  and  more  will  be  as  time  goes  on. 
lowever,  it  isn’t  possible  to  publish  such  a report  on  every  helpful  act,  so  we  want 
) say  here  and  now  that  we  appreciate  every  item  of  information,  every  bit  of 
ooperation.  Such  aid  is  particularly  appreciated  by  the  game  protectors  and  their 
eputies,  the  men  who  are  actually  working  in  the  field  and  coming  into  direct 
on  tact  with  both  the  violators  and  the  good  guys.  More  than  one  officer  has  told 
le  how  great  it  is  to  have  help  from  hunters  who  formerly  looked  the  other  way 
dien  game  laws  were  broken.  It’s  encouraging,  to  say  the  least. 

However,  all  is  not  peaches  and  cream  yet,  not  by  a long  shot.  We — and 
‘lerefore  you,  as  a sportsman — still  have  many  problems.  A lot  of  these  revolve 
round  the  way  farmers  are  treated.  For  unfathomable  reasons,  too  many  people 
ffio  buy  hunting  licenses  think  this  gives  them  the  right  to  do  stupid  things.  Many 
?ave  their  cars  parked  in  a lane  where  they  block  the  landowner’s  access  to  his 
wn  fields  while  they  blithely  go  off  hunting  all  day — probably  without  asking  per- 
lission.  Others  don’t  stop  with  improper  use  of  the  lanes  or  private  roads;  they 
nthinlangly  drive  across  fields,  ofttimes  planted  fields  or  rain-softened  ones, 
saving  deep  ruts  or  torn-up  sod  to  permanently  mark  their  passage.  If  they  care  in 
be  slightest  what  they’ve  done,  there  is  no  sign  of  it.  Their  only 

[bought  after  noticing  a problem  they’ve  created  is  to  vanish  before 
bey  can  be  held  accountable. 

This  is  where  our  SPORT  members,  and  others  who  agree  with 
i heir  philosophy,  become  important.  A landowner  is  no  more  likely 
o see  an  individual  violation  of  his  property  rights  than  a game  pro- 
ector  is  likely  to  see  a deer  shot  illegally.  Yet  another  hunter  could 
/ell  witness  such  an  act.  If  you  are  that  hunter,  and  you  want  to 
ontinue  hunting  on  private  land,  you  had  better  identify  the  viola- 
ar  (a  hunting  or  car  license  number  will  do)  and  turn  him  in.  You  re 
ot  being  a squealer.  That  slob  is  stealing  your  hunting  rights.  Re- 
lember  that  next  time  you  see  one  of  them  in  action. — Bob  Bell 


ditorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given 


low  can  I walk  the  winter  hills  without  getting  . . . 


IT  IS  cold.  My  breath  hangs  in  little 
clouds.  I climb  out  of  the  valley  not- 
ing that  the  temperature  is  rising  as  I 
reach  the  old  fields  that  cover  the 
shoulder  of  the  ridge  and  surround  the 
five-acre  tract  of  pine  plantings.  A six- 
inch  base  of  packed  snow  is  covered 
with  an  inch  of  powder  that  fell  late 
yesterday  afternoon.  Cottontail  tracks 
Dross  and  recross,  making  a web  of 
trails.  Last  night’s  full  moon  drew  them 

I from  their  snug  squats  among  the  pines 
to  feed  and  frolic  in  the  open.  The  night 
has  not  been  without  its  dangers. 
Paired  weasel  tracks  make  exclamation 
aoints  in  the  snow.  I follow  them  until 
ihey  are  lost  in  the  confusion  of  rabbit 
Datns. 

Years  ago,  along  the  lane  that  forms 
.he  boundary  between  the  fields  and 
Jie  pine  planting,  I placed  a birdhouse, 
jit  has  served  as  a nesting  residence  for 
bluebirds,  chickadees  and  tree  swal- 
ows.  Now,  the  snow  beneath  the  aspen 
'Tee  to  which  it  is  fastened  is  a filigree 
)f  deer-mouse  tracks.  The  front  of  the 
louse  is  hinged  to  swing  outward  from 
he  bottom.  I remove  the  pins  and  look 
nside.  There  is  a ball  of  shredded  bark. 
From  a neat  entrance  in  the  side,  the 
iccupant  looks  up  at  me.  The  big  eyes, 
iensitive  nose,  almost  transparent  ears 
ind  quivering  vibrissae  somehow  re- 
nind  me  of  the  brownies  of  childhood 
Tories.  I close  the  box,  insert  the  pins 
ind  drop  a few  kernels  of  com  through 
he  opening  as  an  apology  for  disturb- 
ng  the  creature’s  slumber. 

A gray  fox  has  quartered  the  field  like 
i well-trained  bird  dog.  It  is  impossible 
:o  follow  any  single  trail  because  the 
potion  tail  tracks  form  a tangled  maze. 
Four  deer  have  walked  up  the  old  lane 
and  browsed  on  the  weed  stems  and 
Scattered  shrubs  that  dot  the  openings. 
The  tracks  finally  bunch  and  follow  the 
vom  path  that  skirts  the  planting  and 
eads  to  the  hardwoods  above.  One  set 
)f  tracks  constantly  turns  aside  from  the 
)ath.  The  drags  and  constant  sur- 
'eillance  of  the  back  trail  indicate  these 
Te  a buck’s  tracks.  I suspect  the  group 
insists  of  a buck,  a mature  doe  and  a 
)air  of  fawns  of  the  previous  spring. 

The  view  from  the  edge  of  the  pines 
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is  unobstructed.  I stop  and  watch  the 
bordering  hardwoods.  The  distance  is 
well  over  a hundred  yards.  Beyond  the 
edge  of  the  timber  are  several  clumps 
of  laurel.  The  ridge  rises  sharply  and 
the  snow  forms  a perfect  background.  I 
catch  a flicker  of  movement  beside  one 
of  the  laurel  clumps.  It  is  strange  how 
the  eye  will  pick  up  horizontal  lines  and 
movement.  I can  see  the  back  lines  of 
two  deer  and  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
another.  They  have  seen  me.  For  long 
minutes  I stand  perfectly  still.  Sud- 
denly there  is  a confusion  of  movement 
and  the  flashing  of  tails.  All  four  bound 
away,  not  up  the  ridge  but  down  over 
the  edge  of  the  bench  and  out  of  sight. 
It  is  several  weeks  since  gunning  season 
but  they  are  taking  no  chances.  My 
friend  Mak  has  a stand  a hundred  yards 
from  the  pines  along  the  bench.  Here 
he  has  bagged  a number  of  bucks.  The 
course  of  the  deer  would  take  them 
near  his  stand. 

I turn  away  and  take  the  old  road 
through  the  pines  toward  the  lane.  The 
pines  were  put  out  as  a Christmas  tree 
plantation.  For  several  of  years  the 
owner  sheared  them  each  summer. 
When  they  had  grown  sufficiently,  he 
sold  several  thousand,  then  allowed  the 
trees  to  grow  unrestrained.  Now  they 
are  a dozen  feet  tall  and  form  a dense 
cover  that  is  a haven  for  wildlife.  I 
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check  this  area  often  during  the  winter. 
Migrants  from  the  north  find  it  to  their 
liking.  I have  observed  pine  grosbeaks, 
crossbills,  Acadian  chickadees  and  pine 
siskins.  Once  I found  a saw-whet  owl 
and  twice  snow  buntings  have  visited 
the  open,  wind-swept  field  to  feed  on 
weed  seeds.  Today  I see  only  the  sis- 
kins. Their  subdued  yellow  wing  mark- 
ings make  a cheerful  note  against  the 
somber  evergreens.  Through  neglect 
the  road  has  grown  up  with  weeds  and 
brambles,  with  only  a narrow  game  trail 
through  the  center.  I notice  that  two 
foxes  nad  been  hunting.  They  are  gray 
foxes.  Their  distinct  pad  marks  and 
larger  size  distinguishes  them  from  the 
smaller  hair-blurred  pads  of  the  red. 

Heading  for  Den 

I reach  the  lane  and  turn  up  the  hill 
again,  hoping  to  glimpse  the  deer 
again.  The  fox  tracks  on  tne  road  are  an 
indication  they  have  have  finished 
hunting  and  are  heading  for  a den.  Fi- 
nally the  track  of  the  smaller  turns 
toward  a patch  of  brush  laced  with 
grapevines.  The  larger  track  follows  the 
unused  lane.  The  tracks  are  in  a straight 
line  and  evenly  spaced,  indicating  this 
fox  has  a certain  destination  in  mind. 

A quarter  of  a mile  passes  and  then 
there  is  a print  where  the  fox  sat  for 
some  time.  The  mark  of  his  brush  is 
plain,  as  are  those  of  his  pads  and  hind 
legs.  For  eight  or  ten  feet  the  snow  is  a 
confusion  of  tracks,  scratchings  and  in- 
dications that  the  fox  has  rolled  over 
and  over  with  the  abandon  of  a puppy 
at  play.  I am  puzzled  by  this  behavior.  I 
study  the  area  carefully  and  finally  my 
gaze  catches  a bit  of  pink  color  in 
the  snow.  A paper  tissue  has  been 
pushed  into  the  bank  at  the  side  of  the 
lane.  Beside  it  is  the  print  of  the  fox’s 
nose.  Someone,  perhaps  a hunter,  has 
dropped  one  of  those  scented  tissues. 
The  fox  has  been  fascinated  by  the 
scent  and  has  played  with  it  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a child  with  a new  toy. 
The  thought  crosses  my  mind  that  this 
fox  could  be  trapped  using  a scented 
tissue  for  bait. 

I follow  the  fox  tracks  for  another 
quarter  mile.  It  finally  turns  from  the 
lane,  crosses  a field  and  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods  is  joined  by  a smaller  track, 
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resumably  the  same  fox  with  which  it 
ad  hunted  the  fields  below.  A deer 
carcass  is  the  focal  point,  not  only  of  the 
fox  trails  but  also  of  weasel,  opossum 
and  skunks  tracks.  The  tiny  lacings  oi 
mice  and  shrews  are  everywhere. 
There  is  little  left  of  the  carcass  but  the 
bones  and  hide. 

The  fox  and  his  mate  have  gone  away 
together.  I follow  and  find  they  have 
gone  aground  in  an  abandoned  clay 
mine  that  has  been  partly  closed  by  a 
slide  of  rock. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  slide  I find 
the  trail  of  a porcupine.  It  has  come  oul 
of  the  rocks,  climbed  to  the  tor 
branches  of  a yellow  pine,  peeled 
enough  bark  to  satisfy  its  hunger  and 
then  returned  to  its  den.  The  branches 
of  this  tree  and  at  least  three  others 
show  that  “porkey’  has  used  this  den 
for  several  years.  Some  of  the  scars  are 
healed.  On  one  tree,  about  six  feet  ol 
the  top  and  side  branches  have  been 
stripped  of  every  vestige  of  bark,  leav- 
ing the  dead  branches  a stark  silhouette 
against  the  sky. 

I descend  the  slope  toward  a low  flat 
where  a small  spring  feeds  a brook  that 
skirts  the  ridge.  Here  I search  a dense 
clump  of  green  briars  and  tanglec 
grapevines  that  form  an  ideal  wintei 
spot  for  grouse.  Tracks  crisscross  the 
thicket  in  every  direction.  Two  vol 
unteer  apple  trees  grow  at  the  edge  o: 
an  abandoned  timber  road.  Just  be 
yond,  a stand  of  aspen  reaches  towarc 
the  ridge.  Grouse  have  been  budding 
in  the  aspens  and  have  given  their  at 
tention  to  the  apple  trees.  Light  dot: 
show  where  they  have  gathered  buds. 

There  is  a night  roost  at  the  base  of  i 
stump.  Piles  of  woody  droppings  indi 
cate  their  food.  Farther  on  two  scraggh 
ines  grow  in  the  shade  of  tht 
ardwoods.  Both  of  these  trees  are  fa 
vored  roosts,  as  indicated  by  the  scat 
tered  droppings  on  the  snow  below.  / 
single  small  hemlock  with  thick,  frost 
pruned  branches  grows  in  the  timbe 
close  to  the  brook.  At  my  approacl 
three  grouse  flush  from  under  it 
branches  and  roar  away  toward  th< 
safety  of  the  thickets.  I am  caugh 
unaware  although  during  the  past  gun 
ning  seasons  I nave  frequently  founi 
grouse  in  this  spot.  It  is  a habit  of  thi 
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\,J  THE  OTHER  SIDE  of  the  slide  I find  the 
rail  of  a porcupine.  It  has  come  out  of  the 
ocks,  climbed  a tree,  peeled  enough  bark  to 
iatisfy  its  hunger  and  then  returned  to  its 
len. 


*rand  game  bird  to  use  solitary 
j evergreens  as  hiding  places  during  fall 
md  winter  months. 

A hundred  yards  below  the  hemlock 
s a section  of  log  discarded  from  an  old 
imber  cutting.  For  the  past  two  years 
t has  been  used  for  a drumming  log. 
Hock  grouse  begin  to  frequent  these 
ogs  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
They  use  them  as  night  roosts  during 
nild  weather.  I find  a grouse  has  spent 
;ome  time  here.  Although  it  is  six 
veeks  before  the  drumming  season  will 
)e  in  full  swing,  evidently  the  urge  to 
Irum  is  already  making  itself  felt. 
There  are  wing  sweeps  in  the  snow  that 
ops  the  log.  These  are  not  flight 
weeps,  as  the  tracks  show  the  grouse 
valked  from  the  log  to  a laurel  patch 
>eside  the  brook.  This  is  a somewhat 
pecial  drumming  stand  in  that  it  is 
ocated  so  low  in  the  valley.  Most 
humming  logs  are  rather  high  on  the 
idge  with  a fairly  open  view  toward  the 
:ast. 


This  grouse  (I  presume  it  is  a cock) 
walked  through  the  laurel  to  the  edge 
of  the  brook.  Here  it  crossed  on  step- 
ping-stones that  are  only  lightly  dusted 
with  snow.  I stoop  to  examine  the 
tracks,  noting  the  prints  of  the  horny 
combs  on  either  side  of  each  toe  that 
serve  as  snowshoes  in  winter.  I cross  on 
the  same  stones,  climb  the  bank  where 
the  grouse  searched  for  gravel,  and 
follow  the  woods  road  down  the  hollow. 

At  the  base  of  the  ridge  is  a wide  flat. 
Three  springs  emerge  from  its  base. 
The  warm  waters  on  their  overflow  cut 
crooked  black  openings  through  the 
snow.  After  meandering  across  the  flat 
they  unite,  flow  a short  distance,  then 
join  the  main  stream  that  runs  through 
the  valley.  Four  wild  turkey  tracks  lead 
down  to  the  flat.  The  huge  oaks  have 
borne  an  abundance  of  acorns  and  the 
turkeys  have  raked  the  snow  and  leaves 
into  windrows  along  each  of  the  spring 
brooks  in  search  of  mast.  Their  graffiti 
is  everywhere,  but  so  overlaid  that  it  is 
impossible  to  read.  Tracks  lead  away 
toward  the  high  fields,  a mile  above. 

Perhaps  these  are  the  same  birds  that 
worked  the  fields  the  previous  spring.  I 
had  been  making  an  early  morning  tour 
with  my  camera.  As  I approached  the 
field  I thought  of  the  turkeys  and 
wondered  if  they  might  be  feeding  late. 
With  the  300mm  lens  in  place,  I set  the 
shutter  and  crawled  through  the  timber 
to  the  edge  of  the  field.  Sure  enough, 
they  were  bunched  and  feeding  in  the 
yet  unturned  stubble  of  last  year  s corn. 
I took  one  picture,  then,  noticing  the 
meter  reading,  set  the  shutter  at  1/500 
of  a second  and  dashed  into  the  open. 
The  film  records  their  long  strides  as 
they  raced  for  cover.  Although  the 
images  are  small  at  the  distance  of  over 
a hundred  yards,  I prize  these  slides 
very  highly. 

Black  Specks  On  Snow 

I had  been  noticing  black  specks  on 
the  snow.  Unthinkingly  I had  believed 
this  was  some  form  of  air  pollution  that 
had  come  to  the  hills.  Farther  down  the 
stream  I note  what  seems  to  be  coal 
dust  on  the  snow  bordering  the  water. 
Not  aware  of  any  stripmine  operation 
on  the  watershed,  I bend  down  for  a 
closer  look.  Masses  of  dead  leaves 
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washed  against  a pile  of  drift  are 
covered  with  minute  insects.  I stoop  for 
a closer  look  and  as  my  warm  breath 
reaches  them  they  begin  a series  of  ac- 
robatic flips.  I recognize  them  as  snow 
fleas.  I am  impressed  by  their  num- 
bers. I scoop  a few  into  a collecting  bot- 
tle for  examination  at  home  where  a 
magnifying  lens  is  available. 

Black  Bands  of  Water 

I reach  the  cutting  where  the  brook 
joins  Laurel  Run.  The  stream  is  frozen 
solid  in  the  still  waters  and  only  narrow 
open  channels  of  rapids  show  as  black 
bands  of  open  water.  Several  ledges  of 
outcropping  sedimentary  rock  border 
the  water  and  reach  a few  yards  back  to 
where  the  slope  begins.  I find  where  a 
mink  has  left  the  rabbit  paths  and 
crossed  the  snow-covered  ice  to  where 
a seep  spring  has  opened  an  area.  Here 
it  slipped  into  the  water,  perhaps  in 
search  of  a muskrat  den  or  a semi- 
dormant  fish. 

I am  drawn  to  these  ledges.  In  boy- 
hood we  had  a swimming  pool  beneath 
them  and  used  them  for  diving  and  sun- 
ning. Now  I am  looking  for  weasel 
tracks.  Seldom  do  I visit  that  area 
without  finding  evidence  of  these 
interesting  little  predators.  I have  come 
to  think  of  these  animals  with  a very 
personal  interest.  It  came  about  in  this 
way.  . . . 

I followed  the  deer  tracks  toward  the 
shoulder  of  the  ridge.  I concluded  they 
had  been  made  by  the  buck  my  brother 
and  I had  observed  during  late  summer 
and  early  autumn  and  had  failed  to  find 
during  the  opening  days  of  season.  A 
phone  call  at  noon  had  informed  me  my 
brother  would  be  on  his  stand  beside 
the  big  double  cherry  tree  waiting  for 
me.  It  was  late  afternoon  when  I 
finished  my  work  and  got  into  the 
woods. 

An  old  field  bordered  the  timber 
about  halfway  up  the  south  slope.  The 
tracks  went  that  direction  and  were 


fresh.  I moved  as  quickly  as  possible 
Less  than  two  hours  of  shooting  tim 
remained.  I left  the  tracks  and  cut  ove 
the  ridge.  Here  I stopped  and  stooi 
quietly,  watching  the  thickets  below 
Something  moved.  Jack’s  stand  was  o: 
the  lower  bench.  The  deer  wa 
between  us.  I moved  a little  so  I coul 
see  the  probable  route  the  deer  woul 
take.  Suddenly  I heard  the  blast  c| 
Jack’s  300  Savage.  Seconds  later 
second  shot.  “Got  him!”  came  the  call. 

I walked  down  to  find  a fallen  7-poir 
buck.  My  brother  grinned.  It  is  ou 
custom  that  the  shooter  always  allow 
the  other  to  field-dress  the  game. 

My  work  completed  and  the  live! 
safely  stowed  in  a plastic  bag,  I walke 
the  few  yards  down  to  the  ledge  to  was 
the  blood  from  my  hands.  As  I stoope 
beside  the  water,  I looked  up,  attracte 
by  a rustling  in  the  dry  leaves  under  th 
overhang.  A weasel  stood  there  with  il 
front  paws  on  a fallen  limb,  sniffing  an 
apparently  unafraid.  I cut  a bit  of  th 
liver,  impaled  it  on  a hazel  sprout  an 
held  it  toward  the  animal.  Withoi 
hesitation,  it  bounded  down  anc 
standing  on  its  hind  legs,  grabbed  th 
meat.  It  darted  back  to  the  ledge  an 
disappeared  into  a crevice.  In  less  tha 
a minute  it  was  back.  I cut  a mor 
generous  piece  and  again  watched 
disappear.  I completed  by  ablutior 
and  as  I turned  away  the  weasel  agai 
came  back  for  more.  I tossed  a last  gi 
and  walked  back  to  where  Jack  w£ 
waiting  beside  the  buck  . . . 

Now,  I climb  over  the  shoulder  ( 
the  hill  and  come  in  across  the  bac 
garden.  The  bird  feeder  is  well  p. 
tronized  today.  Among  the  unusu; 
visitors  are  two  Acadian  chickadees  an 
three  Carolina  wrens  ...  a meeting  ( 
north  and  south.  Ruth  is  sitting  insid 
the  sliding  glass  doors,  watching  th 
birds  at  the  feeder  on  the  patio.  Sh 
smiles  when  I come  in  the  walk  the 
calls  out  to  me,  “You  have  snow  on  you 
boots.” 


But  They  Make  Lousy  Neighbors 

The  bellowing  of  the  American  alligator  is  considered,  by  other  alligators,  tobt 
one  of  the  great  animal  voices  of  the  world. 
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HEARD  THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  deer  rustle  in  the  brush.  Suddenly  I was  cold  no  more.  A flash 
)f  brown,  then  the  widespread  flag  of  an  alarmed  whitetail  appeared  briefly.  . . . 


Hard  Winter  Hunting 


By  Theodore  E.  Kiffer 


AROUND  11:30  ON  THE  morning  of 
L January  14,  1977 — the  next-to-last 
Jay  of  the  flintlock  deer  season — my 
hunting  companions,  Don  Bowser  and 
his  son  Kevin,  and  I had  finally  yielded 
to  the  knee-deep  snow,  the  biting 
wind,  and  the  sub-zero  temperature. 
Gathering  a good  supply  of  dead  wood, 
we  kicked  a clear  place  in  the  snow, 
built  a roaring  fire,  toasted  our  frozen 
sandwiches,  and  enjoyed  a warming 
lunch.  After  laying  our  plans  for  the 
afternoon,  we  somewhat  reluctantly 
extinguished  the  fire  and  started  to 

iwork  our  way  up  onto  a laurel-covered 
ridge. 

I circled  the  ridge  and  paused  on  the 
apposite  side  of  a large  area  of  dense 
laurel.  Knowing  that  Don  and  Kevin 
would  eventually  move  toward  me,  I 
selected  a stand  near  a cluster  of  small 
oak  trees  and  waited.  In  less  than  forty- 
five  minutes,  the  bitter  cold  had 
penetrated  the  several  layers  of  my 


hunting  clothes.  As  I felt  the  first 
shivering  tremors,  I decided,  against 
my  better  judgment,  to  move  about  a 
bit  and  get  warm  from  the  exertion. 
(How  many  times  I have  moved  from  a 
good  spot  only  to  return  later  and  find 
deer  tracks  in  my  tracks  or,  worse  yet, 
another  hunter  dressing  a kill.)  Yielding 
at  last  to  the  cold,  and  cradling  my 
Thompson-Center  Hawken  in  my 
arms,  I heard  the  old  familiar  deer 
rusde  in  the  brush.  Suddenly  I was  cold 
no  more.  A flash  of  brown,  then  the 
widespread  flag  of  an  alarmed  whitetail, 
every  hair  looldng  as  if  electrified,  ap- 
peared briefly  through  the  olive-green 
screen  of  laurel  leaves  and  then  was 
gone. 

Keeping  my  gaze  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  deer  had  disappeared,  I 
pulled  back  the  cock  and  squeezed  the 
rear  trigger,  setting  the  hair  trigger. 
Raising  the  Hawken  to  my  shoulder — 
there  was  no  place  for  a rest — I caught 
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MY  DEER — a button  buck — was  killed  in  its 
tracks  by  the  soft  lead  projectile  of  my  45- 
cal.  Thompson-Center  Hawken.  It  is  a potent 
firearm  which  makes  the  flintlock  season 
something  special. 

another  glimpse  of  brown.  Then  I saw 
clearly  the  front  shoulder  and  ribs,  mo- 
tionless between  two  oak  trees.  Settling 
the  front  bead  sight  into  the  rear  notch 
and  centering  on  the  rib  cage,  I 
touched  the  delicate  set  trigger.  The 
recoil,  the  cloud  of  dense  smoke,  and 
the  reflex  squinting  of  my  eyes  as 
sparks  from  the  heavy  charge  in  the  pan 
stung  my  cheeks  combined  to  make  me 
lose  sight  of  the  deer. 

Hurriedly,  yet  with  a precision  born 
of  much  practice,  I went  through  the 
loading  routine:  pour  65  grains  of  FFFg 
powder  from  great  grandfather’s  horn 
into  the  measure,  pour  the  powder 
down  the  barrel  which  was  slanted 
away  from  me,  place  one  of  my  home- 
cast  225-grain  maxi-balls  in  the  muzzle, 
start  it  and  then  ram  it  home,  squirt  a 
good  measure  of  FFFFg  powder  into 
the  pan,  and  pull  the  frizzen  back,  clos- 
ing the  pan.  Only  then  did  I dare  look 
to  where  I had  last  seen  the  deer.  Noth- 


ing but  empty  woods  and  unmarked 
snow.  Heart  pounding  and  gun  at  the 
ready,  I started  forward,  hoping  at  least 
to  find  hair  or  blood  on  the  deep  snow. 

For  more  than  a year,  I had  beer 
waiting  for  such  an  opportunity — ; 
clear  standing  shot  with  my  flintlock.  ] 
had  prepared  diligently  for  the  M/L 
hunting  season  by  really  getting  t( 
know  my  flintlock  and  its  capabilities.  ] 
cast  my  own  bullets,  visually  inspecting 
and  then  weighing  them  and  remeltinj 
all  but  the  best.  I experimented  with  ; 
variety  of  powder  charges,  finally  set 
tling  on  65  grains  of  Gearhart  anc 
Owens  FFFg.  I set  and  reset  the  flint  ii 
the  cock  until  I discovered  that  abou 
1/64  of  an  inch  clearance  between  th( 
flint  and  frizzen  at  half-cock  gave  almos 
instantaneous,  never-fail  ignition 
More  than  a hundred  shots  at  the  Scoti; 
range  had  sharpened  my  shooting  skill: 
and,  more  important,  had  given  me 
confidence  in  the  Hawken.  From  50  t< 
100  yards,  I could  easily  anc 
consistently  produce  3-shot  groups  of  i 
to  4 inches,  plenty  good  for  deer  hunt 
ing.  My  anticipation  increased  as  open 
ing  day  approached,  especially  aftei 
sighting  on  several  deer  that  walkec 
past  me  during  the  one-day  beai 
season. 

“Gang  Aft  Agley” 

Robert  Burns  and  St.  James,  respec 
tively,  have  cautioned  that  “the  best 
laid  plans  o’  mice  an’  men  gang  af 
agley,”  and  that  we  should  not  tak< 
things  for  granted,  but  “.  . . the  Lore 
willing.  ” The  last  Friday  in  November 
a day  I normally  reserve  for  a fina 
scouting  trip,  found  me  admitted  to  thi 
hospital,  undergoing  tests  to  determini 
the  cause  of  intense  pain  in  m 
abdomen.  Saturday  with  its  battery  c 
tests,  x-rays,  and  probings  gave  way  t 
Sunday — the  day  before  deer  season 
At  last  came  the  word:  surgery  wa 
needed  and  soon. 

After  being  discharged  from  the  hos 
pital  on  December  8,  I concentrated  oi 
recuperating  as  rapidly  as  I could  am 
within  ten  days  was  walking  four  mile 
every  afternoon  and  beginning  to  loo 
forward  to  the  special  flintlock  seasoi 
which  would  open  on  December  27.  i 
trip  to  the  Scotia  range  just  befor 
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Christmas  proved  that  I could  still 
shoot  and  that  the  Hawken,  too,  was 
ready. 

Don  Bowser  had  visited  me  in  the 
hospital  and,  as  we  talked  about  hunt- 
ing, indicated  that  he  would  like  to  tag 
along  during  the  special  season.  I 
assured  him  that  I would  be  glad  for  his 
company  and  would  use  him  as  my 
‘dog.”  To  my  great  surprise  and 
pleasure,  he  slipped  into  the  pew  be- 
hind me  in  church  the  Sunday  morning 
after  Christmas  and  whispered  with 
[boyish  excitement,  “My  family  was  so 
inspired  by  your  article  in  GAME 
MEWS  (December,  1976)  that  they  got 
lie  a Hawken  flintlock  for  Christmas.” 
Circumstances,  however,  kept  Don 
Tom  going  out  with  me  during  the  first 
half  of  the  season. 

Tried  New  Area 

I hunted  a couple  of  days  on  my  old 
favorite  territory,  State  Game  Lands  44 
in  Elk  County,  and  then  tried  a new 
area,  SGL  33  in  Centre  County  (much 
closer  to  home);  and  though  I saw 
several  deer,  did  not  attempt  a shot.  If 
possible,  I wanted  to  make  a clean, 
quick  kill,  and  the  deer  did  not 
cooperate:  they  were  all  too  far  away  or 
moving  too  fast.  But  I did  learn 
something  about  deer  hunting. 

I have  killed  more  than  thirty  deer 
md  have  taken  them  with  rifle,  with 
jow  and  arrow,  and  even  with  shotgun 
in  an  adjoining  state.  Most  of  the  deer  I 
have  killed  (and  I suspect  that  the  same 
is  true  of  most  hunters)  were  bush- 
whacked while  they  were  on  their  way 
to  a feeding  ground,  were  feeding,  or 
were  running  from  other  hunters. 
However,  many  of  our  muzzleloader 
Game  Lands,  and  especially  the  two 
that  I hunted,  are  in  mountainous  rug- 
ged timber,  no  farm  fields  nearby;  and 
, the  hunting  becomes  just  that— hunt- 
j ng — and  not  waiting  and  watching.  I 
have  observed  thousands  of  deer  while 
} hunting:  I have  had  them  walk  under 
):  trees  in  which  I was  hiding,  I have 
lF  ictually  touched  two  with  a shotgun 
f barrel  while  hunting  small  game,  I have 
I had  them  almost  run  over  me  in  buck 
season,  and  I have  wondered  at  times 
i how  such  careless  creatures  could  sur- 
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But  something  happens  to  them  in 

January:  the  almost  careless  feeding 
linges  of  autumn  have  ended;  and  the 
wild,  reckless,  abondoned  behavior  of 
the  rut  has  ceased.  The  January  deer, 
especially  in  our  mountain  Game 
Lands,  concentrates  all  its  marvelous 
faculties  and  powers  on  one  aspect  of 
life — survival.  The  special  wariness  of 
the  deer  and  the  deep  snow  and  bitter 
cold  of  January  combined  to  make  the 
most  challenging  hunting  I have  ever 
attempted.  Then,  too,  no  armies  of 
hunters  were  moving  the  deer  as  they 
do  in  the  regular  season.  In  parts  of 
nine  days  of  hunting  on  two  different 
Game  Lands,  I never  saw  another 
hunter  except  those  who  were  with  me. 
After  he  could  join  me,  Don  and  I 
hunted  hard  together  as  a team,  but 
fleeting  glimpses  or  deer  standing  a 
long  way  off  provided  no  opportunity 
for  a clear  shot  until  the  incident  that  I 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  ac- 


count. 

As  I hurried  through  the  laurel 
toward  the  spot  where  I had  last  seen 
the  deer,  my  almost  unbelieving  eyes 

Sotted  a bright  brown  patch  against 
e snow.  Stopping  and  then  stretching 
on  tiptoe,  I could  see  the  deer  lying  in  a 
small  depression,  apparently  dead.  As  I 
approached  the  deer,  the  evidence  in 
the  snow  (the  furrow  the  bullet  made  in 
the  snow  after  passing  through  the 
deer,  the  total  absence  of  any  struggle 
marks  in  the  snow)  clearly  indicated 
that  the  deer,  a button  buck,  had  been 
killed  in  its  tracks. 


Over  Sixty  Steps 

After  Don  and  Kevin  arrived,  I paced 
the  distance  of  the  shot  and  found  it  to 
be  just  over  sixty  long  steps.  As  I 
dressed  the  deer  and  observed  the 
tremendous  internal  damage  done  by 
that  soft  lead  bullet,  a new  sense  of 
respect  for  the  Thompson-Center 
Hawken  grew  within  me.  It  is  indeed 
more  than  a passing  fancy  or  fad 
generated  in  part  by  the  Bicentennial. 
My  45  Hawken  is  a potent,  beautiful 
weapon  with  which  I hope  to  spend 
many  a day  afield:  on  the  range,  in  the 
regular  seasons,  and  in  that  most 
challenging  season  of  all — the  special 
flindock  season. 
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By  Tony  Mennuti 

I’VE  HAD  THE  appointment 
penciled  in  on  my  calendar  for  six 
months  now,  and  the  date  is  still  a full 
six  months  away.  I don’t  normally 
schedule  my  time  a full  year  in  advance 
(I  guess  only  doctors,  dentists,  and 
plumbers  list  their  appointments  that 
far  ahead),  but  there  it  is — on  the  next 
to  the  last  page  of  my  calendar: 

Monday,  November  28,  1977 
10:45  a.m. — Sleeper  s Tree 
At  31  I’m  a newcomer  to  hunting  in 
general  and  to  deer  hunting  in 
particular.  I’ve  found  that  at  my  age  it 
can  get  awfully  frustrating  to  discover 
that  you  know  a lot  less  about  some- 
thing than  the  average  14-year-old 
does.  But  the  initial  embarrassment 
and  awkwardness  that  I felt  were  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  unex- 
pected thrill  and  excitement  of  finding 
that  a whole  new  world  had  begun  to 
open  up  for  me. 

Since  I was  born  and  raised  in  the 
city,  my  introduction  to  the  outdoors 
had  to  wait  until  I had  the  good  fortune 
to  marry  a girl  from  Carbon  County,  in 
anthracite  coal  country  near  the  Pocono 
Mountains.  My  new  father-in-law,  Paul 
Gerhard  (known  to  most  people  in  the 
area  as  “Sleeper  ”),  is  an  inveterate  deer 
hunter,  rattlesnake  hunter,  and  trout 
fisherman.  He  probably  knows  the 
Broad  Mountain  from  Quakake  to  Penn 
Haven  as  well  as  anyone.  His  en- 
thusiasm for  the  woods  is  boundless. 
So,  after  a few  years  of  coming  upstate 
from  the  Philadelphia  area  for  occa- 
sional weekend  visits,  Sleeper  s en- 
thusiasm finally  convinced  me  to  get  a 
hunting  license.  It  was  the  best  invest- 
ment I ever  made. 


Army  basic  training  had  taught  me 
more  than  a fair  amount  of  respect  for 
firearms  and  left  me  with  at  least  a 
reasonable  hope  that  I could  hit  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  whatever  I pointed 
at.  But  aside  from  that,  I found  myself 
to  be  a babe-in-the-woods.  As  the  only 
time  off  for  hunting  I could  manage  that 
first  year  was  a long  Thanksgiving 
weekend,  I had  to  wait  until  the  end  of 
November  before  I could  get  my  first 
lesson.  I had  never  handled  a shotgun 
before,  so  it  was  decided  that  my  in- 
troduction to  hunting  would  be  a 
confrontation  with  one  of  our  most 
humbling  species — the  claybird. 

I spent  several  hours  that  Thanksgiv- 
ing afternoon  with  Sleeper  at  the  hand 
trap.  The  gradually  decreasing  number 
of  embarrassing  misses  began  to  give 
me  a little  much-needed  confidence  in 
myself,  and  a great  deal  of  confidence 
in  the  dependability  of  the  well  worn 
Remington  Model  31  pump  that  would 
be  mine  to  use.  Whenever  I did  my 
part  by  properly  swinging  ahead,  that 
little  old  20-gauge  did  its  part  by  leav- 
ing only  a puff  of  smoke  where  the 
target  used  to  be. 

That  first  Friday  and  Saturday  were 
not  overly  productive  so  far  as  game 
was  concerned — only  one  cottontail 
each  day — but  walking  back  to  the  Jeep 
at  the  end  of  those  two  days,  I realized  I 
had  spent  one  of  the  fullest  and  most 
pleasant  weekends  of  my  life.  I had 
seen  more  country  close-up  than  I had 
ever  seen  before.  I had  gotten  to  know 
my  father-in-law  better  in  those  few 
hours  than  in  the  previous  four  or  five 
years.  I was  introduced  to  the  warm 
glow  of  muscles  tired  from  a long  day  in 
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the  cold,  fresh  air.  And  I experienced 
for  the  first  time  the  pleasant  weight  of 
a little  cottontail  rabbit  safely  tucked 
away  in  the  game  pouch  of  my  hunting 
coat.  But  most  of  all  I found  myself  ad- 
dicted to  the  beauty,  peace,  and 
solitude  of  the  woodlands.  I was  hooked 
and  I knew  it. 

The  Real  Thrill 

But  the  real  thrill  of  that  long 
weekend  was  yet  to  come.  Monday 
would  be  the  opening  day  of  the  1975 
buck  season,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  I 
could  feel  the  tension  and  excitement 
begin  to  build  as  Sleeper  and  I drove  to 
the  Club  grounds  where  we  would 
hunt.  After  registering  for  Monday’s 
hunt,  we  headed  back  into  the  woods 
for  my  first  visit  to  “Sleeper’s  Tree.” 
This  was  really  a cluster  of  three  trees 
in  which  a small  platform  had  been 
built  about  a dozen  feet  off  the  ground. 
It  stood  on  a slight  slope  a quarter  of  a 
mile  above  an  old  beaver  dam  that  was 
one  of  sight  beyond  the  trees.  Sleeper 
hadn’t  used  this  spot  for  two  or  three 
years.  As  we  checked  the  stand  to  make 
sure  it  was  still  sturdy,  we  talked  about 
the  likelihood  of  seeing  a buck  from  this 
tree  the  next  day. 

“Oh,  there’s  deer  around  here  for 
sure,”  Sleeper  said.  “I’ve  been  back 
through  here  three  or  four  times  in  the 
last  few  weeks  and  I’ve  seen  quite  a few 
doe.” 

We  walked  about  100  yards  down  the 
slope  and  Sleeper  pointed  out  a spot 
where  three  different  deer  runs 
intersected.  We  looked  up  and  down 
each  run,  being  careful  not  to  trample 
around  on  them,  and  he  showed  me  nu- 
merous fresh  signs.  But  what  I wanted 
to  know  was  if  any  of  these  deer  had 
been  a buck. 

“Can  t tell  for  sure  from  the  tracks,” 
he  said,  “but  there’s  plenty  of  sign  that 
a buck  or  two  spent  some  time  around 
here  earlier  this  year.  A brief  walk 
turned  up  half  a dozen  buck  rubs  scat- 
tered throughout  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

“You  can  never  be  sure  what  a deer  is 
going  to  do,”  Sleeper  said,  “but  I’ll  bet 
a lot  of  hunters  will  start  getting  pretty 
cold  after  a few  hours.  And  when  the 


hunters  start  moving  around,  the  deer 
start  moving  around  too.  A few  of  those 
deer  will  come  right  down  through 
here,  heading  for  the  other  side  of  the 
beaver  dam . 

His  predictions  lifted  my  expecta- 
tions even  higher  than  they  already 
were,  and  added  a little  extra  incentive 
to  the  sighting  in  of  my  deer  rifle  back 
at  the  clubhouse.  I would  be  using  a 
scoped  300  Savage  Model  99  that 
Sleeper  had  picked  up  secondhand 
about  six  years  before.  He  had  since 
bought  a new  243  of  the  same  make  that 
he  would  be  using.  After  we  finished 
sighting  in,  I spent  the  entire  ride  back 
to  Weatherly  pumping  Sleeper  for  all 
kinds  of  last  minute  information.  I 
guess  my  excitement  was  starting  to  get 
the  best  of  me. 

Needless  to  say,  I didn’t  sleep  well 
that  night.  Visions  of  large-antlered, 
many-pointed  bucks  kept  leaping 
through  my  dreams.  As  I dressed  hur- 
riedly in  the  morning,  the  pleasant 
weather  of  the  weekend  had  given  way 
in  the  predawn  darkness  to  a bone- 
chilling  rain  that  mixed  alternately  with 
sleet,  then  snow,  and  then  back  to  rain 
again.  My  initiation  into  deer  hunting 
was  not  going  to  take  place  on  a blue- 
bird day. 

The  walk  back  to  the  tree  warmed 
me,  but  by  the  time  Sleeper  had  moved 
on  to  his  spot  near  a big  pine  several 
hundred  yards  away,  the  cold  had  al- 
ready begun  to  penetrate  my  clothes. 
By  9 o’clock  the  rain  and  snow  stopped 

THAT  FIRST  Friday  and  Saturday  were  nol 
overly  productive — only  one  cottontail  each 
day — but  I realized  I had  spent  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  weekends  of  my  life. 
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and  the  sun  even  managed  to  peek 
through  the  clouds  occasionally.  But 
‘being  a city  boy  and  not  used  to  the 
cold,  I felt  frozen  to  the  bone.  I was  be- 
ginning to  wonder  if  it  was  all  worth  it. 
Early  the  first  hour  or  so  I had  heard 
some  sporadic  shooting  below  me  to 
the  left,  and  then  some  more  shooting 
quite  a distance  above  me.  But  for  the 
last  hour  the  only  sound  had  been  the 
chatter  of  a pair  of  red  squirrels  scav- 
enging in  the  fallen  oak  tree  below  me. 
By  10  o’clock  I had  climbed  down  from 
the  tree  stand  to  stretch  my  legs  a bit 
and  to  make  sure  that  my  toes  were  still 
a functioning  part  of  my  body.  I had 
finished  almost  all  the  hot  coffee  in  my 
thermos  in  a vain  attempt  to  keep 
warm.  About  that  time,  Sleeper  came 
by  to  check  on  how  I was  doing.  He 
told  me  he  was  going  to  hunt  up  along 
the  survey  line  for  a little  way,  and  that 
he  would  be  back  to  pick  me  up  later 
that  afternoon. 

Half  an  hour  after  Sleeper  left,  I was 
leaning  quietly  against  the  tree  when  I 
heard  something  moving  through  the 
woods  above  me.  I eased  my  head 
around  the  tree,  only  to  see  another 
hunter  making  his  way  through  the 
woods.  As  I leaned  back  disap- 
pointedly, I spotted  a slight  movement 
out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye.  My  heart 
jumped  into  my  throat.  As  I had  been 
watching  the  hunter  moving  above  me, 
a deer  had  moved  into  the  small  open- 
ing about  100  yards  below.  He  was 
standing  broadside,  intently  watching 
me.  Luckily,  standing  as  I was,  the  tree 
had  broken  my  outline.  That  deer  just 
stood  there,  trying  to  figure  out  what 
the  strange  creature  in  faded  blue 
jeans,  bright  red  coat,  and  blazing 
orange  knit  cap  was. 

I recalled  Sleeper’s  advice  about 
quick  movements  frightening  deer,  and 
took  what  seemed  an  hour  to  turn  my 
body  into  position  and  raise  the  300 
Savage  to  my  shoulder.  I fully  expected 
the  deer  to  disappear  into  the  laurel  at 
any  second,  but  he  stood  perfectly  still, 
just  staring  up  at  me.  As  my  cheek  set- 
tled against  the  stock,  the  glint  I had 
seen  above  the  deer’s  head  came  into 
focus  as  a small  but  perfectly  sym- 
metrical 4-point  rack.  Amazed  that  my 


hands  were  remaining  relatively 
steady,  I slid  the  crosshairs  along  his 
body  until  they  stopped  a few  inches 
behind  his  shoulder.  I let  some  air  out 
of  my  lungs  and  squeezed  gently  on  the 
trigger.  Nothing  happened.  I almost 
panicked.  What  was  wrong?  What  was  I 
going  to  do  now?  Then  suddenly  it 
dawned  on  me.  I had  forgotten  to  take 
off  the  safety!  What  a jerk,  I thought.  A 
perfect  chance  at  my  first  buck,  and  I 
blow  it  because  of  a stupid  mistake. 

Nothing  Else  To  Do 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do  now  but 
hope  for  the  best.  I flinched  at  the  me- 
tallic click  of  the  safety,  but  that  fat  lit- 
tle buck  was  so  intent  on  watching  me 
that  if  he  did  hear  anything,  he  sure 
didn’t  show  it.  I wasted  little  time  in 
lining  up  my  sights  a second  time  and 
hopefully  squeezing  the  trigger.  This 
time  I heard  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle 
and  felt  the  firm  jab  of  recoil  against  my 
shoulder.  When  the  rifle  settled  down, 
the  buck  was  gone  from  sight.  I looked 
expectantly  toward  the  clearing,  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I knew  I had 
hit  him.  He  couldn’t  have  disappeared 
that  quickly.  When  I got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  clearing,  I breathed  a sigh  of 
relief.  There  he  was,  hidden  from  view 
by  a small  rise  I had  failed  to  notice.  He 
had  dropped  right  where  he  stood,  not 
moving  an  inch. 

Looking  down  at  the  deer,  I re- 
membered a story  Sleeper  had  told  me 
about  a big  buck  he  had  shot  almost  30 
years  ago.  He  had  carefully  placed  his 
rifle  in  a safe  place  and  taken  about  ten 
steps  toward  the  deer  when  it  sprang  to 
its  feet  and  bounded  into  the  thick 
cover.  Hours  of  red-faced  tracking  had 
failed  to  turn  up  that  buck.  I took  the 
moral  of  that  story  to  heart  and  quickly 
placed  a second,  probably  unnecessary, 
shot  into  the  buck.  I no  longer  felt  the 
least  bit  cold  as  I knelt  to  tag  him.  I 
guess  my  adrenalin  had  finally  caught 
up  with  me  because  my  pencil  stub 
shook  uncontrollably  as  I tried  to  fill  out 
the  tag.  If  anyone  had  tried  to  read  it, 
I m sure  they’d  have  thought  the  wiggly 
scrawl  was  the  work  of  some  not-too- 
bright  six-year-old.  But  one  thing  did 
stand  out  clearly:  the  time — 10:45  a.m. 
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Oh,  I took  a lot  of  good-natured  rib- 
bing about  beginner’s  luck  and  buck 
fever  and  stuff  like  that,  but  I was  sure 
proud  of  my  4-point.  And  I think  that 
Sleeper  was  even  more  proud  of  it  than 
I was.  His  son-in-law  the  tyro  had  got- 
ten one  of  only  two  bucks  taken  at  the 
club  that  first  day. 

As  the  opening  day  of  the  1976 
season  approached,  the  ribbing  started 
again.  Not-so-subtle  digs  about  my  luck 
were  continually  dropped  into  the  con- 
versation. In  self-defense  I told 
everyone  I planned  to  get  my  buck  at 
10:45  again  this  year  so  I could  be  home 
in  time  for  lunch.  Sleeper  and  I even 
laughed,  as  we  checked  out  the  area 
around  the  tree,  about  how  lucky  it 
would  be  if  I managed  to  see  another 
buck  from  the  same  spot  again  this 
year.  The  woods  around  the  tree  had 
changed  a bit  during  the  last  year. 
PP&L  had  cut  a 20-foot-wide  strip 
along  the  survey  line  only  150  yards  be- 
yond the  tree.  But  the  small  clearing 
below,  and  the  second  off  to  the  right, 
were  still  there.  And  the  location  of  the 
deer  runs  had  not  changed.  In  fact, 
they  seemed  to  show  even  heavier  traf- 
fic than  the  year  before,  if  we  read  the 
signs  correctly. 

Extra  Layers 

Remembering  how  cold  I had  been 
on  the  previous  opener,  I added  a few 
extra  layers  of  clothing  this  year.  But 
Mother  Nature  was  not  to  be  outdone. 
She  lowered  the  mercury  more  than 
enough  to  negate  my  foresight.  She 
even  threw  in  a steady,  blowing  snow. 
As  Sleeper  and  1 approached  the  tree  in 
the  gray  half-light  of  morning,  I was 
every  bit  as  cold  and  nervous  as  I d 
been  the  year  before.  I knew  I had 
been  awfully  lucky  and  that  the  odds 
were  greatly  against  my  getting  a buck 
two  years  in  a row.  But  I couldn’t  help 
feeling  the  excitement  of  just  being  out 
there  for  another  chance. 

As  the  sky  began  to  lighten,  I could 
see  three  unclear  shapes  sneaking 
through  the  cover  about  50  yards  to  the 
left.  Try  as  I might,  even  with  the 
scope,  all  I could  make  out  in  the  dim 
light  was  their  gray  forms.  I knew  they 
were  deer  and  I could  see  the  last  one 


EARLY  IN  THE  DAY  I heard  some  sporadic 
shooting,  but  for  the  last  hour  the  only 
sound  had  been  the  chatter  of  a pair  of  squir- 
rels scavenging  in  a fallen  oak  tree  down  the 
slope  below  me. 

was  a lot  bigger  than  the  other  two.  But 
they  were  long  gone  before  there  was 
enough  light  to  identify  a target  and 
shoot.  I hunched  my  shoulders  to  keep 
the  cold  and  snow  off  my  neck  and  set- 
tled in  for  a long,  cold  day.  I had  seen 
three  deer  already  this  morning,  and 
that  was  probably  all  my  luck  Was  going 
to  entitle  me  to  see.  After  an  unevent- 
ful hour  I was  suddenly  startled  by  a 
loud,  piercing  squeak  only  a few  feet 
behind  me.  I turned  in  time  to  see  a 
doe  bounding  away,  every  bit  as  sur- 
prised as  I was  to  suddenly  find  us  so 
close  to  one  another.  “Well,  at  least  I 
must  be  standing  quietly  enough,’  I 
muttered,  “even  if  I wasn’t  alert 
enough  to  see  her  coming.  ” 

The  snow  was  falling  harder  now, 
and  by  9 o’clock  the  wind  was  blowing 
it  directly  into  my  face  as  I peered 
down  the  slope  toward  the  clearing 
where  the  previous  year’s  buck  had  so 
suddenly  appeared.  Through  the 
whiteness  I could  just  make  out  two 
deer  using  the  run  to  the  left  of  the 
clearing.  I swung  the  scope  along  with 
them  as  they  moved,  but  the  cover  was 
too  thick  to  get  a good  look  at  them, 
much  less  a good  shot.  But  I was  in  no 
hurry.  They  would  soon  step  into  the 
clearing  below  me.  I moved  the  scope 
ahead  of  the  deer  and  into  the  opening. 
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A few  more  steps  and  the  lead  deer 
would  walk  into  view.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment a large  snowflake  swirled — 
SPLAT — right  onto  the  front  lens  of 
my  scope.  I stood  there  helplessly  as 
the  two  deer  crossed  the  narrow  clear- 
ing and  moved  off  into  the  trees.  My 
luck  had  certainly  run  out. 

I decided  to  take  a break,  so  I walked 
up  to  the  power  line  to  stretch  my  legs, 
and  then  treated  myself  to  hot  coffee 
when  I got  back  to  the  tree.  Back  up  in 
the  stand,  I began  to  stare  out  into 
space  in  a state  halfway  between  day- 
dreaming and  dozing  off.  How  long  I 
i stayed  that  way  I'm  not  sure,  but  I sud- 
denly realized  that  the  snow  had 
stopped.  As  I scanned  the  woods,  I 
picked  up  movement  in  the  trees  below 
me.  Three  deer  were  working  their  way 
up  through  the  woods  toward  the 
second  clearing  off  to  my  right.  I cau- 
tiously raised  my  rifle  and  froze  into 
position.  The  lead  deer,  a large  doe, 
broke  into  the  clearing  at  an  easy  walk, 
then  stopped  and  carefully  scanned  the 
area  all  around  her.  Not  seeing  any- 
ing  out  of  order,  she  proceeded  at  her 
leisurely  pace.  Secure  in  the  doe  s 
assessment  of  the  situation,  the  second 
deer  came  out  of  the  woods.  I knew  this 
was  it.  With  his  head  held  down  near 
the  ground,  his  9-point  rack  was  the 
first  thing  to  come  into  view.  This  time 
I remembered  to  take  the  safety  off, 
and  at  the  crack  of  the  rifle  the  three 


deer  scattered.  The  third  deer  turned 
back  into  the  woods,  but  the  buck  and 
the  doe  raced  across  the  clearing  and 
through  the  cover  on  the  other  side.  I 
worked  another  load  into  the  chamber. 

I saw  the  buck  stumble  after  a few 
bounds.  My  first  shot  apparently  had 
gone  low  and  too  far  forward.  He  was 
up  and  moving  again,  and  if  he  made 
his  way  across  the  power  line  above 
me,  he  would  probably  be  finished  off 
by  another  hunter.  I tried  desperately 
to  find  an  opening  in  the  cover  as  he  an- 
gled away.  My  next  two  shots  were 
either  clean  misses  or  simply  never 
made  it  through  the  trees.  But  now, 
instead  of  continuing  to  move  away,  he 
began  to  circle.  When  he  stoppecf  mo- 
mentarily I had  a clear  shot.  He  went 
down. 

As  I sat  on  a log  near  him  and  waited 
for  my  composure  to  return,  I glanced 
at  my  watch.  I had  done  it  again.  The 
time  was  10:45  a.m. 

Well,  as  I said  in  the  beginning  of 
this  story,  I’ve  already  made  my  plans 
for  1977.  And  no  matter  how  much  rib- 
bing I have  to  put  up  with  (although  I 
think  some  people  are  beginning  to 
take  me  half  seriously),  I know  just 
where  I am  going  to  be  on  the  opening 
day  of  buck  season.  I have  a very  im- 
portant appointment  scheduled,  and  it 
reads  this  way: 

Monday,  November  28,  1977 
10:45  a m. — Sleeper’s  Tree 
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The  Permanent  Camp 
Mystique 

By  Charles  T.  Bell 


Tradition  and  custom  tend 

to  strongly  affect  the  way  of  life  of 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen.  Where  else 
but  in  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  is  the 
opening  day  of  deer  season  regarded  as 
an  annual  ritual  to  be  observed  by 
hunters  and  non-hunters  alike?  Where 
else  is  the  occasion  an  accepted  privi- 
lege not  to  be  denied  by  spouse,  em- 
ployer, school,  or  government  agency? 
Out-of-state  strangers  must  be  per- 
plexed by  the  preoccupation  of  Penn- 
sylvania news  media  with  the  annual 
coverage  of  the  event,  complete  with  a 
multitude  of  ads  directed  to  opening- 
day  “deer  widows.” 

Among  the  more  delightful  and  re- 
j warding  traditions  is  the  maintenance 
of  permanent  camps  by  groups  of 
sportsmen.  Usually  located  and  es- 
tablished as  a base  from  which  to  hunt 
deer,  they  also  may  serve  as  a year- 
I round  focus  for  many  types  of  recrea- 
tional activities  by  entire  families  or 
groups  of  families. 

To  understand  the  mystique  of  a 
permanent  camp  is  to  partially  under- 
stand why  Pennsylvania  sportsmen 
zealously  support  genuine  conservation 
and  will  fiercely  fight  the  encroachment 
of  phony  “environmentalists”  who  fail 
to  understand  its  real  meaning.  It  is,  I 
believe,  the  hard-core  camp  organiza- 
tions which  have  largely  influenced  the 
evolution  of  Penn’s  Woods  as  the  bas- 
tion of  sound  conservation  and  wildlife 
management.  Though  not  an  organized 
association,  they  seem  to  speak  as  one 
voice  when  their  way  of  life  is 
threatened. 

The  uninitated  may  glean  some 
understanding  from  a glimpse  at  the 
' past  and  present  of  one  such  permanent 
camp.  Now  entering  its  40th  year  of 
existence,  it  is  presently  being  enjoyed 
by  three  generations.  Like  most 
groups,  it  has  a name:  the  “Hillside 


Gophers  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

If  there  is  anything  unique  about  the 
Hillside  Gophers  Club,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  its  origins.  It  was  formed  by  a group 
of  18-year-olds  fresh  out  of  high  school 
and  buffeted  by  the  Great  Depression. 
Having  experienced  the  satisfaction  of 
building  a log  shack  as  a home  base  for 
teenage  activities,  they  wanted  a 
permanent  bond  for  the  future.  (The 
survivors  of  that  group  still  are  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  club.)  Tales  told  by  older 
tongues  sparked  the  idea  of  leasing  a 
cabin  site  from  the  state  and  building 
upon  it. 

Choosing  a site  became  suddenly 
easy.  State  Forester  Wilson  Ard  loaded 
four  eager  young  men  into  his  Model  A 
Ford  ana  showed  them  several 
potential  locations.  Three  grouse  and 
five  deer  scattered  from  one  site.  That 
settled  it! 

Closer  inspection  revealed  a 
corduroy  road  which  afforded  entrance 
but  provided  a little  privacy.  At  some 
point,  the  site  had  been  a trimming 
point  for  an  extensive  logging  opera- 
tion. In  the  early  part  of  the  20th 
Century,  the  entire  area  had  been 
clearcut,  the  logs  shipped  out  by  rail, 
and  the  land  subsequently  sold  to  the 
state. 

Building  a cabin  which  would  pass 
inspection  was  not  so  easy.  The  year  of 
our  Lord  1936  was  more  a time  of  sur- 
vival than  a time  for  frills.  However,  a 
dollar  here  and  a dollar  there  even- 
tually grew  to  a sum  which  gave  rise 
to  hope.  And  so  a start  was  made:  clear- 
ing a site  and  setting  a foundation. 

It  was  then  that  some  young  fellows 
had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  generous 
spirit  of  older  hunters.  In  hindsight,  I 
believe  it  was  a real  shot  in  the  arm  for 
a lot  of  good  people  to  learn  that  a 
newer  generation  had  enough  spunk  to 
buck  the  Depression  against  formidable 
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odds.  At  any  rate,  almost  like  magic,  we 
became  the  beneficiaries  of  good  used 
window  frames,  doors,  cinder  blocks, 
chimney  bricks,  nails,  screws,  and 
other  miscellaneous  building  materials. 
One  man  even  provided  500  board  feet 
of  choice  pine  siding.  Another  sold  us 
asbestos  shingles  for  half  price,  then 
furnished  a carpenter  to  tack  them  on! 
Not  least  was  the  volunteer  skilled  labor 
which  framed  in  the  whole  job  over  one 
weekend.  Amost  unbelievably,  we 
staged  our  first  deer  hunt  from  camp  in 
1937.  It’s  still  humbling  to  think  about 
it! 

In  Bald  Eagle 

The  two-story  “cabin”  which  is  head- 
quarters for  the  Hillside  Gophers  is 
located  in  Bald  Eagle  State  Forest, 
Centre  County.  It  is  surrounded  by 
typical,  rugged  Pennsylvania  ridges  ris- 
ing steeply  from  thickly  overgrown 
creek  beds.  Medium  to  large  second 
growth  timber  finds  tenuous  rooting 
among  millions  of  rocks  deposited  by 
some  ancient  deluge.  Fragrant  native 
hemlocks,  graceful  white  pines,  and 
lofty  oaks  dominate  the  scene. 
Rhododendron,  laurel,  and  a variety  of 
other  plants,  bushes,  and  vines  grow 
thickly  enough  to  provide  excellent 
cover  and  a modicum  of  browse  for  the 
game  population. 

An  overnight  snowfall  can  reveal  the 
tracks  of  everything  from  squirrels, 
chipmunks,  and  mice  to  deer,  bear, 
turkey,  and  grouse  where  one  would 
swear  no  game  exists  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  area  is  at  once  beauti- 
ful to  behold  and  a challenge  to 
traverse.  God  created  it  more  for  wild 
creatures  than  for  human  beings. 
Maybe  that’s  a clue  to  why  we  love  it  so 
much. 

The  yearly  cycle  of  activity  nominally 
starts  in  the  middle  of  April  with  the 
advent  of  trout  season  (but  really  has  no 
beginning  or  end).  Native  trout  are  not 
plentiful  but  there  are  enough  to  make 
it  interesting.  Tropical  storm  Agnes 
enhanced  the  supply  by  creating  larger 
pools  which  permitted  larger  growth. 
Last  year,  a 19V2  inch  brown  trout  blew 
our  minds  by  getting  himself  caught! 

In  recent  years,  turkeys  have  made 
an  appearance,  providing  a new  excuse 
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for  a trek  in  May.  What  a fine  combina 
tion  to  hunt  gobblers  in  the  mornim 
and  fish  for  trout  in  the  evening!  Al 
that,  plus  the  savoring  of  mountaii 
flowers  in  bloom  and  the  observation  o 
the  spring  mating  rites  of  the  wildlife. 

From  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day 
scarcely  a week  goes  by  without  £ 
family  outing  of  some  kind.  Picnicking 
steak  fries,  clambakes,  and  weinei 
roasts  are  enjoyed  by  all  ages.  Scorn 
groups  and  Sunday  School  classes  ofter 
use  the  facilities  as  well.  Mountair 
blueberries  are  harvested  by  the 
bucketfull.  Best  of  all  is  the  chance  tc 
just  sit  under  a big,  old  pine  tree,  be 
quiet  and  watch  the  birds  and  animal; 
at  work  and  at  play.  Of  almost  equa 
pleasure  is  the  simple  joy  of  drinking 
cold,  sparkling,  pure  water  from  a smal 
stream  hurrying  on  its  way. 

In  September  and  October,  squirrels 
begin  to  store  nuts  and  club  members 
cut  vast  stores  of  firewood  against  the 
winter’s  needs.  It’s  a time,  too,  when 
nature  dons  her  most  beautiful  attire 
for  our  enjoyment.  What  better  place  is 
there  to  view  fall’s  splendor  than  in 
Penn’s  Woods? 

More  recently,  fall  has  also  brought 
with  it  some  of  the  greatest  football  in 
the  nation  at  Penn  State.  Any  home 
game  weekend  is  sure  to  find  someone 
using  the  cabin  as  a way  station  to  or 
from  State  College.  How  lucky  can  you 
get? 

Suddenly,  it’s  late  October  and  time 
to  hunt  squirrel,  grouse,  and  turkey. 
And  in  the  process,  we  begin  to  tone  up 
the  muscles  for  deer  season  and 
sharpen  our  senses  for  observing  the 
wily  white  tail.  Small  game  season  is 
great  sport,  but  in  many  ways  it  is  only 
a prelude  to  the  main  event. 

Final  practice  is  always  scheduled  for 
the  weekend  before  Thanksgiving. 
When  the  one-day  bear  season  is  open, 
out  come  the  rifles  and  warm  clothing. 
Sometimes  also  the  bears.  Several  have 
been  bagged  in  the  vicinity  in  recent 
years. 

Sightings  of  beautiful  blacks  have 
been  fairly  frequent  recently,  adding  a 
new  dimension  to  the  thrills  of  camp 
life.  One  startled  young  man  stared 
eye-to-eye  at  an  equally  startled  bruin 
not  too  long  ago.  It’s  hard  to  say  what 
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he  bear  thought  as  he  galloped  away, 
jut  the  camp  log  speaks  eloquently  of 
he  man’s  reaction. 

At  long  last,  then,  comes  the  major 
went — the  opening  of  deer  camp.  The 
aces  change  as  years  roll  on  (both 
iterally  and  figuratively).  But  always 
here  is  the  same  thrill  of  anticipation, 
he  careful  preparation,  the  tall  tales, 
ind  the  happy  memories  of  seasons 
jast.  Only  one  who  has  been  a part  of  it 
;an  really  know  what  it  means.  It’s  the 
nagic  potion  which  brings  together  the 
/oung  and  the  old;  residents  and 
ormer  residents;  teachers  and  pupils; 
he  sleep  talkers  and  the  snorers;  the 
strong  and  the  weak;  the  winners  and 
he  losers — all  with  a common  bond  of 
ellowship  and  purpose. 

The  Hillside  Gophers  are  not  re- 
nowned for  their  hunting  prowess.  In 
act,  most  could  shoot  more  deer  within 
n few  minutes  of  home  than  in  cabin 
country.  The  growth  of  tall  trees  and 
he  lack  of  browse  have  caused  the  deer 
population  to  shrink  in  our  area.  But  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  matter  much.  What 
does  matter  to  us  is  to  be  present,  to 
participate,  and  to  climax  a well  plan- 
ned drive  with  someone  getting  a good 
look  at  a white-tailed  deer.  The  name  of 
the  game  is  not  so  much  to  make  a kill 
is  to  accurately  predict  where  the 
sighting  will  occur.  Enough  kills  are 
made  to  keep  it  interesting,  but  one 
suspects  that  the  excitement  of  making 
them  is  often  offset  by  a certain  feeling 
of  regret  that  the  buck  didn’t  quite 
make  it  through  the  season.  Nonethe- 
less, the  recounting  of  tales  of  success 
and  the  number  of  antlers  mounted 
over  the  fireplace  are  ample  testimony 
to  the  maxim  that  “winning  beats  the 
heck  out  of  losing.  ” 

It  used  to  be  that  our  camp  closed 
down  from  deer  season  to  trout  season. 
But  youth  and  modern  inventions  have 
changed  all  that.  Snowmobiling  over 
formerly  impassable  roads  is  now  an  ac- 
ceptable means  of  access.  Thus,  we 
now  have  truly  year-long  use  of  our 
facilities  for  those  who  wish  it. 

Parenthetically,  there  is  another 
aspect  of  organized  camps  which  may 


not  be  readily  perceived  as  an  asset  to 
Pennsylvania.  That  is,  the  tie  which 
binds  former  Pennsylvanians  to  the 
state.  Once  having  been  an  active,  local 
articipant,  the  lure  of  returning  to 
ome  country  is  irresistible. 

It  would  be  presumptuous,  of 
course,  to  believe  that  every  per- 
manent camp  in  Pennsylvania  is  like 
the  Hillside  Gophers.  In  fact,  each  is 
undoubtedly  different  in  some  way. 
But  surely  there  is  a thread  of  com- 
parability. If  so,  then  it  would  seem  a 
good  guess  that  that  thread  is  the  love 
of  the  great  outdoors  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  joy  of  sharing  it  with  others.  At 
least  it’s  reason  enough  to  hope  that  the 
time  will  never  come  when  permanent 
camps  are  rare  in  Pennsylvania.  That 
would  be  a sad  day. 

A Mystique 

There  is  a mystique  about  them 
which  transcends  the  individual.  Born 
through  joint  enterprise  and  main- 
tained by  joint  effort,  camp  organiza- 
tions will  survive  in  the  same  fashion. 
Diverse  generations  melded  through 
common  interests  and  common  ex- 
perience will  help  to  assure  that  their 
tradition  will  still  exist  for  Pennsylvania 
hunters  in  a future  which  will  need  all 
the  help  it  can  get.  To  me,  it  is  reassur- 
ing that  Hillside  Gophers  range  in  age 
from  one  to  80,  male  and  female,  deer 
hunters  from  14  to  74,  and  that  the 
family  is  still  growing.  (One  trans- 
planted Pennsylvanian  has  even 
founded  a Hillside  Gophers  West  in 
Arizona!)  It  is  even  more  encouraging 
to  know  that  our  Rod  and  Gun  Club  is 
only  one  of  many. 

Oh  yes,  in  case  you’re  curious,  a 
“hillside  gopher”  is  an  animal  indig- 
neous  to  the  mountain  ridges  of  Centre 
County.  Its  legs  are  shorter  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  Hillside  gophers 
seldom  come  down  the  ridges  as  they 
must  go  all  the  way  around  the  moun- 
tain to  get  on  top  again.  One  such  crea- 
ture was  sighted  by  a gullible  visitor 
while  our  camp  was  being  built.  That 
historic  event  christened  the  Hillside 
Gophers  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
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(Returning  Wo  me 


By  Todd  Addis,  V.M.D. 


IT  IS  NOT  unusual  on  a thawing 
wintry  day  to  take  one’s  foxhounds 
out  for  a little  exercise  and  find  yourself 
completely  out  of  your  familiar  hunting 
territory  and  in  the  fields  long  past  your 
normal  quitting  time.  But  some  days 
are  longer  than  others.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  one  . . . 

Having  faced  many  blistering  cold 
weekends  last  winter,  I was  developing 
cabin  fever.  I wanted  to  get  out  with 
the  hounds  and  again  to  listen  and 
watch  this  pack  of  50  Penn-Marydel 
foxhounds  meticulously  work  the  line  of 
a native  red  fox.  One  weekend  in 
January,  it  warmed  up  just  enough  for 
the  scent  to  rise  and  the  snow  to  soften 
on  top.  My  wife,  who  is  always  ready  to 
tag  along,  and  a few  neighbors,  who 
happened  to  be  home,  came  over  to 
gather  for  an  11  a.  m.  meet. 

I knew  there  was  one  small  vixen  in 
the  area.  I had  observed  her  tracks  in 
the  snow  around  a feeding  station 
where  I often  throw  meat  scraps  just  to 
keep  such  foxes  close  to  their  coverts. 
The  hounds  quickly  sized  up  the  situa- 
tion when  they  saw  me  appear  at  the 
stable  in  boots  and  breeches.  Their  in- 
door benches  being  stationed  in  the 
corner  of  the  stable  makes  it  easy  for 
them  to  watch  every  move  that  is 
made.  They  really  broke  into  their  loud 
yodel  when  I began  saddling  the  big 
chestnut  I bought  from  New  Holland 
Sales  during  the  summer. 

The  hounds  soon  settled  down  and 
began  taking  positions  at  the  kennel 
gate.  It  took  two  or  three  hard  shoves  to 
back  them  up  far  enough  to  open  the 
in-swinging  gate,  and  then  a quick 
back-up  maneuver  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  a 
pack  of  hounds  six  dogs  abreast  and 


three  rows  high  to  get  through  one  nar- 
row gate  simultaneously,  but  they  did 
it!  But  they  all  quieted  down  and  got 
right  to  business  by  the  time  I swum 
my  leg  over  the  saddle.  I headed 
directly  for  the  hill  behind  my  small 
farm. 

After  hunting  for  about  half  an  hour 
through  a thick  rock-  and  log-laden 
woods,  the  hounds  began  to  collect 
around  a deer  carcass.  A few  cracks  ol 
the  whip  and  several  shouted  orders 
dislodged  them,  and  the  hunt 
continued.  After  maneuvering  only  a 
few  hundred  feet,  Shiner,  one  of  my 
best  cold-trailing  hounds,  gave  tongue 
to  an  old  track.  When  one  foxhunter 
brags  to  another  about  his  hounds 
ability  to  cold  trail,  he  says,  “That  fox 
must  have  been  around  here  three  or 
four  days  ago.”  But  this  fox  probably 
was  eating  on  the  deer  carcass  only  a 
few  hours  earlier.  A few  more  old 
hounds  joined  in  and  began  picking  at 
the  line  little  by  little. 


A Funny  Tingle 


Suddenly  the  younger  hounds,  who 
had  little  patience  for  dragging  inch  by 
inch  on  the  old  track,  jumped  their  fox 
hot  about  50  yards  up  in  the  rocky 
gully.  MacNamara’s  band  could  not 
have  made  louder  music.  If  I had  hair 
on  my  back,  it  would  have  stood  on 
end,  but  all  that  happened  was  a funny 
tingle  that  raced  up  and  down  my 
spine.  I instinctively,  but  needlessly, 
harked  a few  lingering  hounds.  They 
did  not  pay  a bit  of  attention  to  me.  All 
they  could  hear  was  the  magnetic  roar 
of  the  main  pack. 

It  did  not  take  but  a few  minutes 
to  circle  the  east  end  of  the  hill.  The 
pack  broke  cover  and  headed  west 
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toward  the  State  Game  Lands  border- 
ing Elverson.  At  this  point  I had  the 
horse  in  high  gear  and  was  closely 
followed  by  my  wife  Happy,  Boots 
Fehr  from  Limeldln  Hunt,  and  72-year- 
old  Jake  Moyer.  Several  other  coffee 
klatchers,  who  “just  knew  the  fox  never 
leaves  the  hill,’  were  left  on  the  hill, 
wondering  whatever  became  of  the 
“unspeakable  chasing  the  inedible.  ” 

I had  to  make  an  instantaneous  deci- 
sion which  path  to  take  in  order  to  keep 
track  of  the  hard- running  hounds.  The 
pack  entered  the  State  Game  Lands  on 
a steep,  rocky  east  slope,  and  I thought 
it  was  logical  for  the  fox  to  continue  on 
the  north  face  of  the  mountain.  The 
four  of  us  galloped  hard  up  the  gravel 
road  to  the  mountaintop,  expecting  to 
intercept  them,  but  when  we  arrived 
we  could  hear  only  a faint  sound  of 
hounds  over  the  loud  snorting  and 
breathing  of  the  horses.  At  this  point,  I 
knew  we  were  not  running  our  sweet, 
obliging  vixen,  but  a visiting  dog  fox 
from  nobody  knew  where! 

As  we  galloped  off  the  north  slope 
of  the  Game  Land,  we  could  hear  the 
pack  going  through  Pine  Swamp  and 
Deputy  Game  Protector  Bill 
Handforth’s  farm.  Bill  and  his 
daughters  Carol  and  Susie  doubtless 


would  have  saddled  up  and  joined  us  ii 
they  were  home.  I was  sorry  the\ 
weren’t.  We  safely  leveled  out  on  Pine 
Swamp  Road  and  began  to  close  the 
gap — we  thought.  The  hound  music  j 
really  began  to  swell  again  as  the  pack 
started  to  climb  toward  Hopewell 
Federal  Park. 

After  another  fifteen  minutes  we 
reached  a knob  overlooking  all  of  Hope- 
well  Park  and  the  achacent  valley.  As 
we  were  pausing  for  the  horses  to  catch 
their  breath  and  grasping  for  some 
sounds  of  baying  hounds,  a govern- 
ment-looking car  arrived.  The  driver, 
whom  I recognized  as  the  pari 
superintendant,  politely  informed  us 
that  no  hunting  was  allowed  on  this  pari 
of  the  park.  I assured  him  that  we 
would  “whip  off  as  soon  as  we  could 
intercept  the  dogs. 

The  four  of  us  then  rode  the  edge  of  a 
hayfield  until  we  came  to  the  well- 
known  Horseshoe  Trail.  We  followed 
the  trail  south  for  a couple  of  miles  until 
we  met  another  horseback  rider.  His 
answers  to  our  questions  indicated  the 
ack  had  continued  north  rather  than 
earing  south  to  the  home  covert. 

Pursuing  the  pack  on  horseback 
would  mean  ploughing  through  heavily 
wooded  coverts  with  very  rocky  trails. 


AFTER  ANOTHER  FIFTEEN  MINUTES  of  riding,  we  reached  a knob  overlooking  Hopewell 
Park.  We  paused  for  the  horses  to  catch  their  breath. 
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rhis  seemed  unfair  on  our  tired  horses, 
so  we  decided  to  return  to  the  bam  and 
transfer  to  my  pickup  truck.  By  the 
time  we  got  back  with  the  horses  and 
called  a few  other  truck  followers,  at 
least  two  hours  had  elapsed. 

After  driving  due  north  for  eight 
miles,  I located  the  hounds  coming 
around  Miller’s  Point  which  overlooks 
Douglassville.  By  this  time,  the  pace 
that  the  pack  maintained  in  the  early 
going  had  slowed  to  a dog  trot.  The 
hounds  crossed  several  roads  and  cir- 
cled behind  Scott’s  Run  Lake.  On 
several  occasions  we  saw  groups  of  six 
or  eight  deer  moving  away  from  the 
line  of  the  fox.  Thorough  and  timely 
discipline  of  young  hounds  when  enter- 
ing the  pack  sure  pays  off  when  such  a 
large  number  of  hounds  are  running  in 
an  area  so  full  of  deer.  Can  you  imagine 
a pack  of  50  hounds  that  was  not  deer- 
broken  pursuing  75  deer  in  a dozen  dif- 
ferent directions?  Chaos!  It  is  tremen- 
dously satisfying  to  have  hounds  that 
don’t  chase  deer  all  over  the 
countryside. 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  setting  and 
the  fox  and  hounds  were  heading 
toward  the  large  and  impenetrable 
Birdsboro  watershed.  I knew  from  a 
hunt  several  years  ago  that  it  was  10 
miles  around  the  block,  with  no  lane, 
cart  road,  powerline  or  field  that  I 
could  get  in  to  break  off  the  mnning 
hounds.  So  we  raced  around  to  the 
White  Bear-Kulptown  road  and  posi- 
tioned ourselves  to  stop  the  hounds. 
We  reacted  too  quickly,  because  we 
unknowingly  turned  the  fox  back.  He 
was  determined  to  get  back  to  his  home 
covert,  so  he  made  a large  circle  behind 
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Scott’s  Run  Lake  again  and  crossed  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  behind  us.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  how  fast  I 
could  back  up  my  pickup.  If  a speed- 
ometer registered  in  reverse,  I am  sure 
mine  would  have  reached  minus  35 
m.p.h.  at  this  time.  In  spite  of  a crink  in 
the  neck  and  stretched  eyeball 
muscles,  we  bounced  out  just  in  time  to 
get  the  last  two-thirds  of  the  pack. 

We  circled  the  watershed  several 
times,  listening  for  the  remaining 
toned-down  pack,  before  a unanimous 
decision  was  made  to  take  the  other 
hounds  home  and  fill  our  gas  tanks.  At 
the  house,  every  snack  we  could  find 
was  removed  from  the  bread  box  and 
refrigerator.  By  the  time  we  got  back  to 
Mr.  Red  Fox’s  home  territory,  our 
stomachs  had  stopped  growling. 

After  three  more  hours  of  stopping, 
listening,  starting,  stopping,  listening 
and  maneuvering,  we  finally  inter- 
cepted the  remaining  pack  15  miles 
from  the  starting  point  when  they  came 
close  to  the  Creek  Road  north  of  White 
Bear.  With  the  dogs  in  the  back  of  the 
truck,  we  headed  home,  tired  but  satis- 
fied. Some  days  it  seems  you  can’t  get  a 
hunt  started  and  some  days  you  can’t 
get  it  stopped. 


St.  George  and  the  Crocodile 

The  dragons  in  many  European  myths  are  thought  to  be  based  on  the  Nile 
Crocodile,  and  a few  churches  in  France  and  Switzerland  actually  feature  stuffed 
crocodiles  as  dragon  remains. 

The  Old  Guys 

The  tuatara  is  the  sole  living  representative  of  a once  widespread  group  of 
“beakheaded’’  reptiles.  Full-grown  tuataras  have  been  known  to  live  over  75 
years,  making  them  among  the  longest-lived  animals  in  the  world. 
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A Housewife's  Trapping  Experience 

by  Mary  Miller 
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BEFORE  RETIRING  FOR  THE  NIGHT,  I baited  the  trap  with  peanut  butter  (children  and  mice 
have  much  in  common),  and  set  it  where  the  pie  had  been  the  night  before. 


HEN  OUTDOOR  men  con- 
gregate they  talk  (brag?)  of  their 
experiences.  If  they  are  hunters,  they 
relive  the  hunt.  If  they  are  trappers, 
they  tell  of  their  attempts  to  outwit 
their  prey.  I have  often  listened  and 
wondered  if  any  of  them  realize  how 
much  trapping  we  farm  wives  do. 

I live  in  an  old  farmhouse  which  was 
built  with  the  intention  of  keeping  any 
animal  larger  than  a calf  outside.  I need 
never  check  the  weathervane  to  see 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing;  I just 
look  to  see  which  of  my  drapes  are 
blowing.  If  it  is  the  ones  on  the  south 
side  of  the  house,  I know  it  is  a south 
wind.  If  it  is  accompanied  by  rain,  then 
I better  hunt  my  drip  buckets  for  I 
know  that  the  windows  will  drip.  Every 
spring  and  fall  we  are  invaded  by  mice. 
Either  they  are  seeking  cooler  quarters 
for  the  summer  or  warmer  ones  for  the 
winter.  This  necessitates  that  I get  out 


my  traps  and  begin  my  trapping  season. 

I am  fortunate  that  there  is  no  closed 
season  on  my  game  and  that  no  frozen 
fingers  or  chilled  nose  plague  me.  It 
can  all  be  done  in  the  shelter  of  my  own 
house.  Last  fall  was  a particularly  busy 
one.  I first  became  aware  that  we  had 
unwelcome  vistors  when  a homemade 
pumpkin  pie  on  the  cabinet  developed 
unusual  decorations  one  night.  Before 
retiring  the  following  night,  I baited 
the  trap  with  peanut  butter  (children 
and  mice  have  much  in  common),  and 
set  it  where  the  pie  had  been  the  night 
before.  In  the  morning  I was  not  sur- 
prised to  see  the  bait  was  gone,  but  the 
trap  was  empty.  Trappers  would  call 
this  a trial  run. 

During  the  day  I caught  a glimpse  of 
the  little  creature  as  he  dashed  from 
under  my  automatic  washer  to  safety 
behind  the  refrigerator.  That  night  I 
placed  the  trap  in  his  runway,  baited 
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with  some  peanut  butter.  In  less  then 
thirty  minutes  I heard  a click  and  my 
heart  slapped  a beat.  I knew  I was  a 
successful  trapper. 

There  is  one  thing  I really  dislike, 
however,  and  that  is  reaping  the 
rewards  of  a successful  set.  I thought 
that  if  I went  to  bed,  when  my  husband 
came  home  from  working  his  night  shift 
he  would  see  my  catch  and  dispose  of 
it.  At  11:30  I retired  to  my  upstairs 
bedroom  but  was  dismayed  to  hear 
noises  from  the  lower  level.  I know 
there  was  no  one  in  the  house  but  me; 
however,  I decided  to  read  awhile 
longer.  The  noise  abated  and  I turned 
off  the  light.  The  noise  resumed  and  I 
went  back  to  reading.  About  12:30  I fi- 
nally fell  asleep  with  the  noise  still  un- 
solved. My  husband  would  be  home  in 
about  two  hours,  I thought  as  I drifted 
off;  help  was  on  its  way. 

The  next  sound  I heard  was  my  hus- 
band’s, “Did  you  know  you  had  a 
mouse  in  the  trap?” 

“No,”  I replied  in  my  most  surprised 
voice,  “but  I’m  glad.  ” 

“Well,  he  isn’t  dead  and  he’s  drag- 
ging the  trap  around  the  kitchen.  ” 

Ugh.  Much  as  I dislike  mice,  I do 
hate  to  think  it  suffered.  At  least  I have 
started  a successful  season. 

Two  nights  later  when  my  husband 
came  to  bed  he  casually  said,  “Don’t 
open  the  woodbox,  I have  a mouse  pen- 
ned in  there.”  He  wasn’t  planning  to 
keep  it,  but  saw  it  going  in  and  shut  the 
lid.  In  the  morning  he  caught  it.  Now 
this  wasn’t  really  trapping  but  the 
results  were  the  same.  Surely  this 
would  be  the  end  of  the  trapping  for 
this  year,  I thought.  I could  put  my  trap 
away. 

Saturday  night  we  are  entertaining 
guests  with  slides  of  our  recent  vaca- 
tion. We  had  turned  off  the  lights  and  a 
mouse  apparently  thought  we  had  gone 
to  bed.  When  we  turned  them  on 
again,  I saw  him  scurrying  across  the 
corner  of  the  room  to  hide  behind  the 
organ. 

“This  is  not  fair,”  I declared. 
“Enough  is  enough!  Dig  out  the  traps, 
Mary,  the  season  nas  just  reopened.” 
Sunday  morning  I was  triumphant; 
the  mouse  was  firmly  caught.  I felt 
certain  this  was  the  last  one  but  I reset 
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the  trap  in  the  same  place,  just  in  case. 

Monday  evening  I went  to  the  city  on 
a shopping  trip.  Arriving  home,  I saw 
another  mouse — not  in  the  trap  but 
beside  it.  I thought  the  trap  must  have 
killed  him  when  it  snapped.  Now  what 
should  I do?  I couldn’t  pick  him  up  and 
I couldn’t  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  with  him  lying  there.  My  hus- 
band has  already  gone  to  work.  I 
eventually  went  out  in  the  yard  and 
picked  up  a stick,  intending  to  gently 
push  him  out  the  door. 

I proded  him  lightly  with  the  stick — 
then  screamed.  He  wasn’t  dead,  and  he 
immediately  assumed  the  posture  of  a 
mouse  about  to  do  a four-minute  mile. 
Now  I was  in  real  trouble,  I knew  I 
couldn’t  kill  him,  but  I didn’t  want  him 
to  escape.  He  still  seemed  dazed.  He 
stared  at  me  but  made  no  effort  to  run. 
If  he  did,  I would  also.  In  the  opposite 
direction. 

One  of  the  items  I had  bought  was 
packaged  in  a large  carton.  I dropped  it 
over  him.  Now  he  was  momentarily 
safe  but  if  he  regained  his  senses  he 
could  quickly  chew  his  way  out.  On 
second  thought,  I concluded  I could 
slide  the  box  carefully  across  the  floor 
and  out  the  door.  Now  I had  him  under 
the  box  and  penned  between  the  inner 
door  and  the  storm  door  (this  is  a stone 
house  and  the  doors  are  about  a foot 
apart).  Should  he  escape  the  box,  he 
couldn’t  escape  the  area.  I taped  a note 
on  the  door  to  tell  my  husband  of  the 
big  game  lurking  behind  it  and  went  to 
bed. 

In  the  morning  all  is  clear  again. 
The  mouse  has  been  dispatched  and  I 
know  this  is  the  last  one  for  the  year. 
We  are  never  troubled  with  more  than 


The  Game  Law 
Violator  Is 
Stealing  From  You. 
Turn  Him  In! 
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three  in  one  season — years  of 
experience  have  proved  that. 

Two  nights  later  I was  awakened  at  3 
in  the  morning  with  the  sounds  of  a 
mighty  arpeggio  on  the  organ.  I 
drowsily  wondered  just  what  possessed 
my  husband  to  play  the  organ  at  that 
hour.  I soon  learned  we  had  still 
another  mouse  behind  the  organ  and 
my  husband — and  fellow  trapper — 
thought  the  loud  music  would  scare 
him  out  into  the  open  where  he  could 
be  caught.  This  time  I tied  some  bacon 
on  the  trap  and  set  it  again.  Once  more 


I was  successful  and  another  mouse  was 
gone. 

Now  I hang  up  the  trap  again  and 
return  to  being  just  a housewife.  I do 
think,  though,  that  I should  be  permit- 
ted to  brag  a little  bit  about  my  success- 
ful trapping  season.  Unfortunately, 
whenever  I mention  “mouse”  at  the 
card  club,  everyone  shudders  and  says, 
“Let’s  talk  about  something  else.” 
When  is  it  going  to  be  my  turn  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  mighty  mouse  trappers 
and  tell  the  tall  tales  all  hunters  and 
trappers  enjoy  so  much? 


The  Long  and  Short  of  It 

Snakes  range  in  size  from  five  inches  to  thirty  feet  long.  Some  are  no  heavier 
than  a pencil;  others  weigh  as  much  as  300  pounds. 

Hypnotic 

Snakes’  eyes,  which  remain  permanently  open  behind  a clear  covering  called 
the  spectacle,  create  an  unblinking  stare.  This  stare  may  account  for  many  of  the 
fears  and  superstitions  these  animals  have  inspired  throughout  the  ages. 

Don’t  Get  Tangled 

Being  legless  enhances  rather  than  hinders  a snake’s  locomotion,  especially  in 
brush  or  over  rough  ground. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted  in- 
clude taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns 
and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a 
four-year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  216  pp.,  $2.50. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsyl- 
vania’s birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to 
identify  them,  what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts. 

128  pp.,  $2.00. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  AND  PREDATOR  CONTROL 
METHODS,  by  Paul  Failor,  gives  detailed  information  on  all  phases  of 
these  activities — sets,  baits,  etc.  96  pp.,  $1 . 

GAME  NEWS  BINDERS,  black  vinyl  with  gold  lettering.  Will  hold  12 
issues,  keep  them  neat  and  clean.  Excellent  as  gifts.  $2.50. 
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GOOD  OLD  BILL 

By  John  D.  Mitchell 

Director  of  Advertising,  Remington  Arms  Company 


IF  YOU’VE  been  a hunter  for  more 
than  a few  years  and  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  kneel  in  a duck  skiff  or  crack 
brush  in  a woodcock  cover  . . . I’ll  bet 
this  has  happened  to  you. 

Remember  the  time  you  met  a group 
of  hunters  somewhere  and,  during  the 
introductions,  a friend  of  yours  said,  “I 
want  you  to  meet  my  partner,  Bill 
Jones,  the  best  poacher  in  the  coun- 
try,” (not  the  worst  but  the  best).  So 
you  all  laughed  at  good  old  Bill  the 
poacher. 

Later  on  you  may  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Bill  was  president  of 
the  bank  or  maybe  chairman  of  the 
school  board.  But  we  all  laughed,  didn’t 
we?  The  very  idea  of  old  Bill  outwitting 
the  game  warden  through  native  wood- 
sense  and  American  ingenuity  and  then 
sneaking  home  with  over-the-limit  or 
out-of-season  fish  and  game  seemed  to 
tickle  us  all.  It  really  did,  didn’t  it? 

But  now  it  looks  as  though  good  old 
Bill  is  going  out  of  style.  In  fact,  there’s 
a bumper  sticker  around  that  says — 
“The  Game  Law  Violator  is  a Thief.” 
How  about  that?  No  more  sentimental 
thoughts  about  brave  and  daring  Robin 
Hood  poaching  the  King’s  deer  with  all 
his  merry  men.  No  more  smiling,  head- 
shaking reaction  to  old  Bill’s  trick  of 
hiding  extra  ducks  in  a muskrat  house, 
undersized  trout  down  a boot  leg  or 
quail  in  a hub  cap.  No  more  of  that.  Bill 
is  now  a crook  and  a thief  and,  if  he 
keeps  it  up,  someone  should  audit  his 
books  at  the  bank.  And,  in  fact,  if  Bill  is 
caught  these  days,  he  stands  a good 
chance  of  losing  his  car,  his  gun  and 
maybe  going  to  jail  on  top  of  it  all. 

What  caused  this  change  in  attitude 
towards  the  game  law  violator?  First,  I 
think  a lot  of  Bill’s  friends  eventually 
grew  up  and  realized  that  the  rugged 
independent  spirit  of  the  frontier,  with 
its  disrespect  for  any  laws  that  ham- 
pered the  individual  to  do  as  he  damn 
well  pleased  afield,  had  to  give  way  to  a 
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concern  for  others  and  their  fair  share 
of  the  fish  and  the  game.  And  maybe 
one  day,  when  Bill  was  again  intro- 
duced as  a wise  old  poacher,  some 
hunter  had  the  guts  to  say  “Tell  me, 
Mr.  Jones,  do  you  steal  chickens,  too?” 
I’d  like  to  think  that  was  the  case 
. . . even  though  I never  had  the 
nerve  to  say  it.  But  I think  I would 
now  . . . because  the  time  has  come. 

The  average  hunter’s  view  of  the 
game  warden  has  changed,  too,  over 
the  years.  I can  remember  when  the 
very  name  “game  warden”  struck  terror 
in  my  youthful  heart.  Not  that  I was 
necessarily  guilty,  but  there  was  some- 
thing menacing  about  the  very  name 
“warden.”  It  was  always  the  warden 
that  led  my  cowboy  movie  hero,  Tom 
Mix,  in  a slow  procession  to  the 
gallows — just  before  the  Governor’s 
pardon  arrived  and  justice  triumphed. 
And  if  the  warden  was  in  the  woods  or 
out  in  the  marsh,  he  must  have  been 
hunting  for  someone  to  arrest,  handcuff 
and  throw  in  jail,  in  spite  of  mother’s 
pleas.  No  other  reason. 

But  now  that  we  re  older  and  our 
kids  have  followed  us  in  the  woods  and 
along  the  streams,  we  call  him  a “con- 
servation officer,”  and  that’s  what  he 
really  is.  His  role  of  protector,  educator 
and  all-around  friend  of  the  hunter  and 
fisherman  hasn’t  really  changed.  What 
has  changed  is  the  way  we  see  him  and 
his  long,  devoted  hours  to  a common 
cause  of  wise  wildlife  management 
...  so  that  all  of  us  can  continue  to 
enjoy  the  great  out-of-doors. 

It’s  always  easy  to  talk  about  the  good 
old  days,  but  the  passing  of  good  old 
Bill  “the  poacher’  as  a folk  hero  is 
regretted  by  none  and  applauded  by 
all.  Let’s  hope  we  can  keep  it  that  way. 


Provided  as  a public  service  by 
The  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation 
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I’D  EVEN  SETTLE  FOR  A 
“3”  DOG! 

By  Bernie  Fuller 


I SHOULD  HAVE  known  what  kind 
of  a dav  it  was  going  to  be  when  my 
boot  lace  broke  as  I dressed  in  the  dim 
light  of  dawn,  and  surely  the  day  should 
have  been  foretold  when  the  door 
slammed  and  awoke  my  wife,  the  coffee 
maker  wouldn’t  perk,  and  Sarge  heard 
me  trying  to  quietly  load  Sport  and  set 
up  a nowl  that  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  neighborhood.  I didn’t  take  the 
warning  signals  seriously;  instead,  I set 
out  to  give  the  Brittany  his  first  day 
afield  after  the  B-52  of  upland  game 
birds,  the  ringnecked  pheasant. 

Now,  Sport  isn’t  what  you’d  call  the 
most  finished  of  bird  dogs.  You  might 
even  say  he  is  a bit  behind  schedule  in 
his  development.  Like  a lot  of  other  de- 
linquents, he’s  had  all  the  advantages — 
the  Dest  of  training,  food  and  shelter  all 
his  life.  It’s  just  that,  more  often  than 
not,  he  might,  without  warning,  decide 
he’s  the  one  who  knows  all  the  answers 
and  begin  hunting  his  way  . . . After 
all,  bird  dogs  know  more  than  humans 
when  it  comes  to  hunting,  right? 
Nevertheless,  Sport’s  last  few  training 
sessions  indicated  he  might  be  gaining 
a little  sense.  Not  enough  to  fully  con- 
vince either  my  wife  or  me,  but  we 
kept  telling  each  other  he  was  merely  a 
late  developer. 

Most  hunters  would  not  spend  any 
more  time  on  a dog  like  Sport,  but 
would  most  likely  give  him  to  the  first 
unsuspecting  guy  who  came  along  look- 
ing for  a “bird  dog.  On  the  other  hand, 
there’s  an  old  saying  that  every  man  is 
entitled  to  ruin  one  dog  in  his  lifetime, 
so  why  not  try  to  undo  the  damage  that 
might  have  been  done? 

Stubborn?  Yes. 

Softhearted?  Yes. 

My  dog  training  philosophy  is  that 
behavior  problems  can  be  reversed 
with  a lot  of  hard  work  and  time  in- 
volvement. Besides,  who  can  resist  that 


look  of  joy  on  a dog’s  face  the  first  time 
he  does  something  right?  Not  me! 

Sport  was  about  to  be  tested  on  his 
ability.  The  results  would  determine 
whether  he’d  be  one  of  my  hunting 
companions  or  the  house  dog.  You’d 
understand  my  consternation  with  two- 
year  old  Sport  if  you  could  have  seen 
my  other  Brittany,  Sergeant  Major, 
perform  at  the  age  of  five  months  . . . 
pointing,  steady  to  flush  and  shot,  and 
retrieving  like  a pro. 

When  we  reached  our  favorite  bird 
area,  the  weather  was  beautiful,  there 
wasn’t  another  hunter  in  sight,  and 
Sport  seemed  anxious  to  get  out  . . . 
hopefully,  to  hunt. 

“Well,  Buddy,  what  say  we  try  to 
find  some  birds  for  the  freezer,’  I said. 
“Maybe,  just  maybe,  we  can  overcome 
the  black  cloud  that’s  been  hanging 
over  our  heads  since  we  got  up  this 
morning.”  I picked  up  the  shelfs  that 
had  fallen  all  over  the  ground  when  I 
opened  the  tailgate  of  the  pickup. 
Sport,  of  course,  understood^  every 
word  I said,  for  he  gazed  soulfully  sky- 
ward ...  I wasn’t  sure,  though, 
whether  he  was  looking  for  birds  or  the 
dark  cloud. 

Bolt  of  Lightning 

I unleashed  him  and  he  took  off  like  a 
bolt  of  lightning.  “What  a breakaway 
for  a field  trial,  I muttered.  “But,  this 
isn’t  a field  trial,  we  re  supposed  to  be 
hunting.” 

Just  as  I was  getting  ready  to  blow 
out  my  brains  on  the  whistle,  he  came 
back,  glanced  my  way  briefly,  and  set 
out  to  methodically  work  the  fields, 
casting  first  to  the  left  and  then  to  the 
right  as  if  he’d  been  doing  it  all  his  life. 

In  short  order,  he  froze  into  what 
looked  like  a point.  I’m  never  too  sure 
with  Sport,  because  this  early  in  the 
hunt  he  usually  approaches  a “ground 
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NOW,  I’M  NOT  WHAT  YOU’D  CALL  an  expert  wing  shot — I used  to  have  the  same  problem 
hitting  tanks — therefore,  I didn’t  center  the  rooster  and  he  hit  the  ground  running. 


point’  in  that  manner.  He  held  the  pos- 
ture for  what  seemed  like  an  eternity 
until  I caught  up  with  him.  Walking 
around  in  front  of  him,  I flushed  a cock 
pheasant  dressed  in  the  royal  finery  of 
its  oriental  ancestors.  Usually  about 
this  time  Sport  would  break  point  and 
decide  to  collect  the  bird  himself.  Not 
this  time.  Glancing  down,  I saw  him 
still  rock  solid. 

Surely  he’d  break  when  I shot  the 
bird,  I thought. 

Not  a chance.  He  stayed  in  position. 

Hit  Running 

Now,  I’m  not  what  you’d  call  an 
expert  wing  shot  when  it  comes  to 
pheasant — I used  to  have  the  same 
problem  hitting  tanks,  too — therefore, 
I didn’t  center  the  rooster  hard  enough 
to  kill.  He  hit  the  ground  running. 

“Get  the  bird,  Sport.  Now  he  broke 
and  started  after  the  ringneck,  cutting 
it  off  and  holding  it  until  it  could  be  dis- 
patched and  put  in  the  game  bag. 

If  you’ve  ever  hunted  with  your  own 
dog,  I don’t  have  to  tell  you  about  the 
lump  that  was  in  my  throat  watching 
this  dog  perform.  And  perform  he  did, 
all  day  long,  just  as  he  was  meant  to. 
Clown  that  he  is,  he  had  to  show  me 
again,  in  a new  way,  exactly  who  was 
boss  in  this  hunting  business.  He 
responded  to  my  hancf  signals,  paid  at- 


tention to  the  whistle,  pointed  his  birds 
and  let  me  do  the  “catching,”  and  wrap- 
ped them  up  with  a classic  retrieve  to 
hand. 

How  had  he  performed  previously? 
He  wouldn’t  pay  any  attention  in  the 
field,  hunted  his  own  way,  flash- 
pointed  the  birds  before  going  in, 
either  catching  them  on  the  ground  or 
flushing  them  out  of  range. 

What,  then,  made  the  difference?  I 
guess  you  could  put  it  down  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  finally  reached  a point 
where  he  had  put  it  all  together.  Even 
on  his  worst  days  in  the  field  he  had  al- 
ways done  one  or  two  things  right  . . . 
he  just  hadn’t  done  them  all  right  at  any 
one  time. 

Putting  it  all  together  is  part  of  it,  but 
not  the  whole  story.  The  biggest  thing 
that  contributed  to  his  polish  was  a 
proper  evaluation  of  his  abilities  and 
potential  from  a purely  objective 
standpoint.  Such  an  evaluation  enabled 
me  to  concentrate  on  those  points  in  his 
training  program  that  were  deficient 
and  capitalize  on  those  good  points  he 
displayed. 

Some  time  ago,  I decided  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  evaluate  the  performance  of  a 
dog  without  some  sort  of  checklist.  This 
conclusion  was  reached  after  a careful 
analysis  of  the  methods  we  were  using 
to  rate  a dog  in  the  field.  If  we  could  ef- 
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fectively  use  an  “efficiency  report 
system  to  rate  the  performance  and 
potential  of  junior  officers  in  the  Army, 
I wondered,  why  couldn’t  we  come  up 
with  a system  that  would  take  into  ac- 
count all  of  the  factors  that  go  into  mak- 
ing a good  bird  dog?  From  tnis  question 
evolved  the  “Hunting  Dog  Evaluation 
Checklist,”  a simple  form  that 
considers  weather  conditions,  field  con- 
ditions, and  the  key  points  to  look  for  in 
a bird  dog. 

The  extensive  information  concern- 
ing weather  and  field  conditions  is  in- 
cluded because  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate 
the  performance  of  any  dog  on  his  na- 
tive ability  alone.  There  are  days  when 
a dog  cannot  perform  to  his  true  level; 
they  have  “on  ” days  just  like  humans. 
Generally,  on  such  days,  some  factor  in 
the  environment  has  had  an  effect  on 
the  scenting  conditions,  the  dog’s 
physical  ability,  or  the  birds’  willing- 
ness to  cooperate.  Such  things  as  rag- 
weed pollen  affecting  the  dog’s  nose, 


weather  conditions  making  it  difficult 
for  the  dog  to  pick  up  scent,  or  rain 
holding  the  birds  tight  and  unable  to  fly 
properly  can  influence  the  outcome  of 
the  hunt.  Taking  these  factors  into  ac- 
count and  evaluating  the  dog’s  perfor- 
mance under  the  conditions  present  on 
several  days  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
when  the  dog  is  performing  at  his  peak 
and  when  he  can  be  expected  to  put  in 
only  a mediocre  performance.  It  will 
also  give  you  a better  idea  of  when  or 
when  not  to  blame  the  dog. 

While  the  areas  of  evaluation  are 
somewhat  subjective,  and  are  based  in 
the  main  on  the  evaluator’s  experience, 
it  is  probably  the  most  efficient  and 
practical  way  to  keep  check  on  a dog’s 
progress  in  training  and  know  what  his 
potential  is. 

Because  of  this  system  of  evaluation, 
I was  able  to  see  that  Sport  would  make 
a bird  dog  after  all.  And  considering  my 
hunting  ability,  you  can  see  why  la 
even  settle  for  a “3”  dog. 


Hunting  Dog  Evaluation  Checklist 

Field  Conditions 

Date:  Time: 

Weather:  Temp Barometer Sunny Cloudy Rainy 

Frost Snow Windy 

Cover:  Heavy Moderate Light Corn Seed  Feed 

Weeds 

Game:  Pheasant Quail Chukar  Partridge Pigeons Run- 
ning   Flying Holding 

Dog  Performance/Potential 

Natural  Ability:  Game  Interest Courage Search  Pattern Speed 

Close  Cast Long  Cast Gun  Shyness 

Nose:  Air  Scenting Ground  Scenting Game  Located  by  Scent 

Pointing:  Staunchness Steady  to  Flush Steady  to  Shot Back- 
ing   Bumping  Birds Blinking  Birds Cut-off  Running 

Bird 

Retrieving:  Willingness Speed Deliver  to  Hand 

Mouth:  Hard/Soft Game  Damage 

Obedience:  “Heel” “Whoa” “Come” Reaction  to  Leash 

Response  to  Command/Signal 

Physical  Condition:  Weight Muscle  Tone Wind Eyes Ears 

Feet/pads  Legs  Hips  

NOTE:  Scoring  in  this  section  is  based  on:  1 -Poor,  2-Fair,  3-Average,  4-Above 
Average,  5-Excellent 

Overall  Evaluation  of  Dog’s  Performance  _ 

Areas  for  Improvement  and  More  Training 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY  camp  of  the  late  Howard  Swackhamer, 
(4th  from  left),  in  the  ’40s.  With  him  are  Lyle  Coorlev,  Vern 
Griffis,  Dan  Rinebold,  Sid  Cooley,  Burton  Kingsley,  Malcolm 
Neidey  and  Harry  Kingsley.  Below,  Larry  Williams  of  Mount 
Joy  hunting  in  York  County  in  1 920. 


ABOVE,  1930  Be  a 
Andy  Young,  an 
Wayne  County  ric 


MANOR  OUTING  CLUB  members  S.  E.  Heasley,  C.  R.  Heasley,  H. 
W.  Kooser  and  Billy  Thompson,  front,  and  B.  F.  Cox,  A.  J.  Lo- 
micka,  and  S.  R.  Smith,  standing,  after  1931  hunt.  Photo  from  Cox 
and  Brice  and  George  Heasley.  Above  right,  Frank  Holousky, 
Mike  Baylock  and  Joe  Harancher,  Clearfield  County,  1920. 


BOB  WORI 
in  1920.  Bt 
hunters  Hs 
Miller,  Mai 
Ober,  Norn 
S.  Nauman 


>ove,  Philadelphia,  with  rabbits  taken 
otter  County  deer  hunt  by  Manheim 
Monroe  Ober,  Stan  Ruhl,  Graybill 
so  Gibble,  standing;  kneeling,  E.  G. 
er  Haldeman,  E.  B.  Loercher,  J.  Miller, 
nt,  M.  K.  Ober  and  Lloyd  Risser. 


DALE  SPRANKLE  sent  in  photo  of  1930 
Forest  County  hunt,  above.  Shown  are 
Clyde  Elkin,  Clair  Sprankle,  Kemp  Elkin, 
George  Wilson  and  Dick  Sprankle, 
Streamer  Beck  and  Bud  Sprankle.  Below, 
Grim  brothers — Luther,  Quedar,  Martin  and 
Howard — of  Red  Lion  area  with  deer  taken 
in  Clinton  County,  1942. 


Indigestion? 

MERCER  COUNTY  — After 
experiencing  another  first  day  of 
general  small  game  season,  I would  like 
to  make  the  following  observation.  A 
great  many  individuals  could  stay  out  of 
trouble  by  simply  reading  the  “Digest 
of  Pennsylvania  Hunting  and  Trapping 
Regulations.”  Just  about  every  violation 
that  is  picked  up  could  have  been 
averted  if  someone  had  taken  a few 
extra  minutes  to  digest  the  Digest! — 
DGP  Frank  S.  Zalik,  Mercer. 


Coming  Thing 

LEBANON  COUNTY  — A 
gentleman  called  the  other  day  inquir- 
ing about  a good  place  to  hunt  turkey 
locally.  I described  an  area  we  had  just 
stocked.  He  said  he  liked  to  hunt  very 
much  but  he  did  not  drive  and 
wondered  if  we  would  provide  bus 
service  to  this  Game  Lands  for  him  to 
hunt  if  he  bought  a hunting  license. 
This  may  seem  farfetched  right  now, 
but  the  way  things  have  been  lately, 
this  service  may  not  be  too  far  in  the 
future.  Anyway,  I’m  glad  I can  drive  a 
bus.  — DGP  R.  Sutherland, 
Campbelltown. 


Real  Backbone 

RLSC  — After  four  weeks  of  field 
training,  I have  strongly  confirmed  my 
belief  that  the  law  enforcement 
responsibilities  of  a game  protector 
would  have  to  be  sorely  neglected  if  it 
were  not  for  his  deputy  force.  They  not 
only  donate  their  time  and  vehicles 
when  they  could  be  out  hunting,  but 
also  pay  for  their  own  uniforms, 
firearms  and  radios.  These  men  are 
dedicated  individuals  from  all  walks  of 
life  who  are  concerned  about  the  future 
of  hunting  and  are  willing  to  do 
something  about  it.  Besides  law 
enforcement  activities,  many  deputies 
aid  in  hunter  education  courses  and 
public  relation  programs,  often  with  no 
monetary  compensation.  We  owe  a 
debt  of  thanks  to  these  men. — Trainee 
Steve  Gehringer. 


Keep  Those  Calls  Cornin’ 

MERCER  COUNTY  — The  SPORT 
program  must  be  making  an  impression 
on  the  public  in  my  district.  In  my  nine 
years  I have  never  had  so  many  reports 
of  illegal  activity  as  I have  had  this  year. 
Everything — early  and  late  hunting, 
closed  season  hunting,  and  illegal  deer 
killing.  Many  thanks  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  help  protect  our  sport. — DGP 
Barry  K.  Ray,  Greenville. 


Asked  the  Wrong  Guy 

VENANGO  COUNTY  — Sometimes 
I wonder  if  we  are  reaching  the  public 
with  our  information/education  pro- 
grams. A local  resident,  who  shall 
remain  nameless,  called  the  office  to 
request  the  name  of  a fur  buyer  as  he 
wanted  to  sell  a raccoon  pelt  that  he  got 
the  night  before — ten  days  prior  to 
opening  day  for  raccoon  hunting. — 
DGP  Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin. 
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Hope  Winter’s  Mild 

PIKE  COUNTY  — The  wildlife  food 
situation  in  Pike  County  this  year  is 
poor,  primarily  due  to  this  summer’s 
infestation  of  gypsy  moths.  Wildlife 
here  relies  heavily  on  acorns  for  winter 
food,  but  this  year  there  are  no  acorns. 
The  county  was  at  least  75  percent 
defoliated  in  June;  finally  the  trees  re- 
leafed but  were  not  able  to  produce 
their  usual  valuable  mast.  What  turkeys 
and  deer  will  find  to  eat  in  February  is 
anyone’s  guess.  It  just  shows  how  de- 
vastating an  introduced  species  can  be 
to  an  area’s  ecology.  If  we  get  no  relief 
from  the  gypsy  moth  next  year,  we 
might  have  an  overwhelming  prob- 
lem.— DGP  Robert  D.  Buss,  Shohola. 


With  Stuffing? 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  — 
Recently  Deputy  Wilbur  Lynam  gave 
me  information  that  led  to  the  arrest  of 
an  individual  for  shooting  a turkey  vul- 
ture. When  the  fellow  was  asked  what 
he  was  going  to  do  with  it,  he  replied, 
“Eat  it.”  Different  strokes  for  different 
folks. — DGP  John  G.  Sickenberger, 
Houston. 


Did  They  Have  Passports? 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  — Jimmy 
Cole  of  Jeannette  told  me  the  other  day 
that  while  he  was  archery  hunting  he 
observed  three  grouse  walking  in  a row 
followed  by  a squirrel.  Of  course,  when 
early  small  game  season  began,  Jimmy 
arrived  with  his  shotgun  and  saw  noth- 
ing. Maybe  the  grouse  and  the  squirrel 
were  leaving  the  country. — DGP  S.  E. 
Lockerman,  Pittsburgh. 


Into  the  Act 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  — While 
we  were  on  night  patrol,  an  owl  landed 
on  a nearby  electric  pole  and  remained 
there  as  if  helping  us  watch  for  viola- 
tors. Maybe  wildlife  has  become  aware 
of  our  SPORT  program  and  decided  to 
adopt  it  themselves. — DGP  Don  Parr, 
Huntingdon. 


Just  Being  Friendly 

RLSC  — While  on  my  field  training 
assignment  in  Clarion  County  with 
DGP  Bowers,  I have  had  some  amusing 
experiences.  One  occurred  while  we 
were  on  night  patrol  in  an  area  where 
some  shots  were  fired  after  dark. 
Minutes  after  hearing  the  shots,  we 
stopped  a car  coming  along  the  only 
road  from  that  area.  Upon  approaching 
the  vehicle,  I saw  that  it  contained  two 
visibly  shaken  occupants — a teenaged 
boy  and  girl.  When  questioned,  the 
young  man  said  he’d  been  only  about  a 
half  mile  up  the  road.  I asked  what  he 
was  doing  in  the  area — parking?  He 
hesitantly  replied,  “Oh,  no,  Officer! 
We  weren’t  parking,  we  were  just  kiss- 
ing a little.  — Trainee  C.  H.  May. 


Problem  Solver 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - 
A young  man  was  in  the  checkout  line 
ahead  of  me  in  the  store,  and  among  his 
purchases  were  two  mousetraps.  It 
seems  his  wife  had  purchased  a hamster 
and  on  the  way  home  from  the  store  it 
escaped  and  got  into  the  air  condition- 
ing system  of  the  vehicle.  Seeing  my 
uniform,  the  man  asked  if  I could  do 
something  to  solve  his  problem.  My 
suggestion  was  to  use  a strong  aerosol 
spray  and  perhaps  the  vapor  would  con- 
vince the  animal  to  leave.  But  another 
shopper  who  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion had  the  most  foolproof  remedy — 
sell  the  car! — DGP  J.  M.  Kazakavage, 
Sunbury. 
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Irresistible 

RLSC  — While  on  night  patrol  with 
DGP  Ed  Gdosky  and  one  of  his 
deputies,  who  will  remain  anonymous, 
I discovered  what  seems  to  be  a very  ef- 
ficient deer  call.  We  were  sitting  in  the 
car  on  the  edge  of  a field  at  about  1 
o’clock  on  a Sunday  morning.  The 
deputy  fell  asleep  in  the  back  seat  and 
soon  began  to  snore.  I thought  nothing 
of  it  until  I heard  a deer  snort  to  the  left 
of  the  car,  and  then  one  snorted  to  the 
right  of  the  car.  In  no  time,  the  car  was 
surrounded  by  deer,  each  one  snorting 
in  unison  with  the  deputy. — Trainee 
Doug  Killough. 


Educate  or  Legislate? 

POTTER  COUNTY  — The  Game 
Commission  has  used  the  educational 
approach  for  years  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
hunting  accidents.  Constant  pleas  have 
been  made  to  the  hunting  fraternity  to 
wear  blaze  orange  or  some  other  bright 
color.  The  opening  day  of  small  game 
season  again  proved  how  fruitless  these 
pleas  have  been.  In  this  area  I would 
say  that  90  percent  of  the  hunters  afield 
ignored  this  advice  and  were  wearing 
no  bright  colors  whatsoever.  Some 
were  even  wearing  camouflage  cloth- 
ing. The  Game  Commission  has 
fulfilled  its  responsibility  by  alerting 
hunters.  It  is  evident  that  it  will  require 
legislation,  and  that’s  not  the  Com- 
mission’s responsibility,  nor  does  it 
have  the  authority. — DGP  Dick 
Curfman,  Coudersport. 


Unfair  to  Both 

CAMERON  COUNTY  — It  is  a very 
unfortunate  and  unpleasant  experience 
when  any  officer  has  to  investigate  a 
hunting  accident,  especially  when  a 
human  being  is  shot  in  mistake  for  a 
wild  bird  or  animal.  To  me  it  is  even 
worse  in  turkey  season  when  we  have 
to  arrest  the  offender  when  the  victim 
was  dressed  in  a full  camouflage  outfit 
and  was  using  a turkey  call.  I feel  and 
will  continue  to  feel  that  in  this  case 
both  parties  are  guilty.  Yet  under  the 
law  the  offender  ends  up  with  the  guilty 
feeling,  the  bill,  fines  and  loss  of  his 
hunting  license.  I feel  this  law  should 
be  changed.  Either  outlaw  the  turkey 
call  or  the  use  of  camouflage  clothing.  If 
not,  let  both  parties  pay  fines  and  risk 
loss  of  hunting  license.  Almost  every 
accident  in  turkey  season  is  a combina- 
tion of:  offender  shoots  victim  in  mis- 
take for  turkey,  victim  wearing  camou- 
flage outfit  and  using  a turkey  call. — 
DGP  Norm  Erickson,  Emporium. 


But  Not  Beavers 

ERIE  COUNTY  — Some  people  sure 
think  funny  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  wildlife.  I was  stopped  by  a land- 
owner  who  lives  in  Erie,  but  owns 
some  land  out  in  the  country  in  my  dis- 
trict. Seems  he  wanted  me  to  get  rid  of 
the  beaver  on  his  land.  His  reason  for 
getting  rid  of  them  was  that  he  wanted 
to  make  a wildlife  refuge  for  the  ani- 
mals.— DGP  Wayne  A.  Lugaila,  Wa- 
terford. 


Favorite  Remarks 

My  favorite  phone  call  this  month 
was  from  a lady  who  wanted  a wood- 
chuck trapped  and  moved,  as  it  was 
living  in  a hole  in  the  ground.  When 
I asked  her  where  she  would  like  it 
to  live,  she  replied,  “Out  in  the  woods 
with  the  other  animals. ” My  favorite 
remark  at  our  fair  display  was  from  a 
woman  who  wanted  to  know  if  the 
two  fawns  on  display  were  the  same 
two  that  we  had  there  last  year. — Con- 
servation Information  Assistant  J.  A. 
Badger,  Ligonier. 
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People  Create  Problems 

RLSC  — Recently  DGP  Dave  Myers 
of  Snyder  County  and  I were  called 
upon  to  handle  a bear  complaint.  A city 
woman  had  a new  home  built  in  the 
mountains.  She  had  bear  around  and 
fed  them  so  visitors  could  watch  them. 
However,  one  bear  had  become  a nui- 
sance and  was  now  unwanted.  So  the 
woman  wanted  to  kill  the  bear  or  have 
it  live-trapped  out.  It  is  instances  like 
this  that  result  in  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s having  more  people  problems 
than  wildlife  problems. — Trainee 
Clarence  L.  Covert. 


Silver  Lining 

WYOMING  COUNTY  — The  early 
snowstorm  that  hit  this  area  in  October 
caused  widespread  damage,  not  only  to 
the  electric  and  telephone  lines,  but 
also  to  the  forests.  Tops  were  broken  olf 
and  limbs  torn  from  many  trees.  Some 
were  completely  upset.  Many  apple 
trees  on  the  Game  Lands  were  severly 
damaged.  But  the  old  adage,  “Every 
cloud  has  a silver  lining,”  still  holds 
true.  This  storm  brought  many  tons  of 
browse,  not  otherwise  available,  within 
reach  of  the  deer. — LM  George  E. 
Spranlde,  Tunkhannock. 

Need  Positive  Reinforcement 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY  — In  the  fall  a 
game  protector  s phone  never  stops 
ringing.  Many  callers  express  opinions 
against  Commission  policies,  such  as 
the  time  of  or  the  length  of  seasons; 
why  not  a bear  season;  where  are  the 
rabbits;  and  why  don  t we  stock  more 
pheasants?  It  gets  to  the  point  you  are 
reluctant  to  answer  the  phone. 
However,  shortly  after  the  opening  of 
the  archery  season  one  man  called  to 
say  thanks.  It  seems  this  man  was  hunt- 
ing for  2V2  hours  one  day  and  saw  24 
turkeys,  10  deer,  three  grouse,  a tree 
clawed  up  by  a bear,  and  numerous 
squirrels.  That  seemed  to  balance  out 
all  the  other  complaint  calls  and  made 
answering  the  phone  much  easier  for 
quite  a while. — DGP  Tim  Marks, 
Belleville. 


Three  Guesses  Why 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  — It  al- 
ways amazes  me  that  when  we  check 
hunters  one  group  will  moan  and  com- 
plain that  there  is  no  game  around, 
then  the  next  group,  in  almost  the  same 
area,  will  tell  you  how  good  the  hunt- 
ing is.  — DGP  Jim  Filkosky, 
Mechanicsburg. 


Slobs  Strike  Again 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  — It  has 
been  practice  in  the  past  to  open  our 
gated  road  to  Kellogg  Fire  Tower  each 
year  for  the  hunters.  This  year  I opened 
it  up  for  the  spring  turkey  hunters  and 
numerous  drivers  again  took  ad- 
vantage. One  gate  was  completely 
smashed  from  its  posts,  another  was 
removed  from  the  ground,  another  gate 
had  the  bolts  removed.  All  I can  say 
from  here  on  is,  “Have  a nice  walk!”  No 
gates  will  be  opened  next  season. — 
DGP  Edward  N.  Gallew,  Wyalusing. 


New  Birding  Technique 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - I was 
recently  talking  to  a group  of  hawk 
watchers  on  Waggoner’s  Gap  during 
the  annual  hawk  migration  when  a 
voice  from  above  asked,  “Hey,  are  you 
guys  seeing  any  hawks?”  I looked  up  in 
amazement.  Directly  above  us  was  a 
young  man,  soaring  along  the  ridge 
with  the  migrating  hawks  on  a hang 
glider. — DGP  Gene  Utech,  Boiling 
Springs. 
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Get  The  Right  Card? 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY  — Early  one 
morning  in  June  I received  a call  from 
the  manager  of  the  new  Rea  & Derick 
store  in  Millersburg.  He  told  me  that 
the  night  before  the  store’s  burglar 
alarm  had  been  set  off.  I asked  why  he 
didn’t  call  the  State  Police.  He 
explained  that  the  alarm  had  been  trig- 
gered by  a four-footed  critter  with  a 
nauseous  odor.  I then  understood  why 
I was  called.  I was  told  the  skunk  was 
now  hiding  in  the  card  section.  Sure 
enough,  under  the  section  with  the 
Father’s  Day  cards  I found  the  skunk. 
With  the  aid  of  some  cat  food,  I coaxed 
him  out  of  the  store. — DGP  G.  W. 
Packard,  Millersburg. 


Very  Sheer  Dedication 

CENTRE  COUNTY  — Recently, 
Trooper  Guy  Hocker  of  the  Milesburg 
State  Police  Station  received  a call  con- 
cerning an  injured  hawk  along  Rt.  80. 
Since  the  closest  game  protector  was  25 
miles  away,  Guy  decided  to  handle  the 
problem  himself.  When  he  located  the 
bird,  he  found  it  in  no  mood  to 
cooperate.  During  the  chase  through 
fields  and  fence  rows,  he  encountered 
two  unfriendly  farm  dogs.  Guy  finally 
recovered  the  hawk,  but  the  one  dog 
happened  to  recover  a portion  of  Guy’s 
pants.  Guy  said  he  was  glad  this  didn’t 
happen  on  a cold  night. — DGP  Lowell 
Snyder,  Milesburg. 


More  Valuable — Dog  or  Friend 

BLAIR  COUNTY  — On  the  opening 
day  of  general  small  game  season,  one 
of  my  deputies  and  Special  Waterways 
Patrolman  Beck  observed  three 
hunters.  Not  one  of  the  hunters  was 
wearing  fluorescent  orange.  For  that 
matter,  none  wore  any  bright  colors.  As 
the  officers  were  checking  them,  one 
fellow’s  dog  came  up.  It  was  wearing  a 
fluorescent  orange  collar.  We’ve  all 
heard  that  the  dog  is  man’s  best  friend, 
but  I think  this  is  carrying  it  a little  too 
far. — DGP  Larry  Harshaw,  Holli- 
daysburg. 

Unusual  Hazard 

ERIE  COUNTY  — Reverend  Tom 
Jackson,  a local  minister  and  one  of  my 
hunter  education  instructors,  recently 
related  an  incident  that  happened  to 
him.  As  he  entered  his  office  the  other 
day,  he  noticed  a large  spider  web  with 
something  caught  in  it.  At  the  time,  he 
took  it  for  a large  bunch  of  leaves.  But 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  noticed  a 
movement.  A closer  check  revealed 
that  it  was  not  leaves  but  a goldfinch 
ensnared  in  the  web.  He  removed  the 
bird,  which  fluttered  weakly  for  a mo- 
ment, then  settled  down  as  he 
proceeded  to  remove  the  web.  Dis- 
entangled finally,  the  bird  shook  itself 
and  new  away. — DGP  Russ  Meyer, 
Fairview. 

Turistas? 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  — There  is 
a saying  that  goes,  “You  can  never  say 
never  about  wildlife.  This  was  proven 
to  me  on  the  opening  day  of  waterfowl 
season.  A flock  of  fulvous  tree  ducks 
landed  in  a decoy  spread  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  at  Washington  Boro, 
and  two  of  the  birds  were  bagged. 
These  ducks  are  native  to  South 
America  and  India  and  are  sometimes 
seen  in  Florida  and  Texas  but  are  not 
supposed  to  come  as  far  north  as 
Pennsylvania.  Just  when  you  think  you 
have  things  down  pat,  something 
comes  along  to  give  you  a pleasant  sur- 
prise.— DGP  John  A.  Shutter, 
Lancaster. 
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Bigger  & Older  Deer  Showing  Up 


By  Ted 

Game  biologists  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  s deer  check  sta- 
tions report  that  bucks  examined  early 
in  the  1977  season  are  heavier  and 
older  than  usual.  Some  of  the  antlers 
are  more  massive  than  usual  too. 

Pending  a complete  analysis  of  the 
data,  it  is  believed  that  older  deer  were 
taken  this  season  because  of  a poorer 
harvest  rate  in  1976,  when  miserable 
weather  conditions  curtailed  usual 
hunting  activity. 

Deer  not  taken  in  1976  showed  up  in 
1977’s  harvest,  and,  of  course,  are  one 
year  older.  The  previous  year’s  ex- 
cellent acorn  crop,  along  with  the  addi- 
tional age  factor,  led  to  better  antlers. 
Body  weights  are  also  higher.  In 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
Game  Commission  established  a deer 
check  station  for  the  first  time  in  1977, 
the  average  body  weight  of  bucks  was 
an  exceptionally  heavy  119  pounds. 

Biologists  also  report  that  the 
Dercentage  of  spike  bucks  in  the  total 
larvest  is  apparently  lower.  Even 
Ducks  coming  out  of  some  of  the  food- 
scarce counties  in  northcentral  Penn- 
sylvania had  larger  racks  with  more 

Eoints.  In  isolated  sections,  some  deer 
ad  big  body  frames  but  lower-than- 


Godshall 


BRUCE  GRANT,  OF  Harrisburg  area,  with  his 
first  whitetail,  a Clinton  Co.  8-pointer  that 
weighed  140  lbs.  It  was  bagged  early  on 
opening  day  of  the  recent  season. 

normal  weights,  an  indication  that  the 
mother  deer  were  well  fed  and  the 
whitetails  were  able  to  find  sufficient 
food  as  fawns,  but  that  food  supplies 
diminished  as  the  bucks  got  older. 


Youths  Urged  to  Keep  1977  Licenses 


Pennsylvania’s  young  hunters  are 
reminded  to  hang  on  to  their  1977-78 
hunting  licenses,  rather  than  throw 
them  away  at  the  end  of  the  hunting 


Conservation 
News 


seasons.  Youths  under  the  age  of  16 
must  show  proof  they  have  either  com- 
pleted a hunter  education  course  or 
have  held  hunting  licenses  in  Pennsyl- 
vania or  another  state  in  a prior  year 
before  being  eligible  to  purchase  hunt- 
ing licenses.  Some  who  have  taken 
hunter  education  courses  have  lost 
their  certification  cards,  and  have  diffi- 
culty proving  their  eligibility  when 
they  go  to  purchase  new  hunting 
licenses.  If  a youth  has  a previous  hunt- 
ing license,  this  is  sufficient  proof  that 
he  or  she  is  eligible  for  another  license. 
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Poachers  Turned  in  by  Alert  Sportsman 


Evidence  that  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s SPORT  program  is  paying  di- 
vidends can  be  found  in  the  arrest  of 
eight  Pittsburgh  area  men  for  poaching 
in  Jefferson  County.  Fines  in  the  case 
totaled  $5,200. 

SPORT  stands  for  Sportsmen  Polic- 
ing Our  Ranks  Together.  Under  the 
program,  sportsmen  are  urged  to 
report  Game  Law  violations. 

In  the  Jefferson  County  case,  a 
sportsman  noticed  four  deer  hanging  in 
a wooded  section  near  a camp.  The 
sportsman  tipped  off  District  Game 


Protector  Adam  O’Hara,  who,  with 
Land  Manager  John  Heider  and 
Deputy  Richard  Bodenhorn,  kept  the 
area  under  surveillance  until  the  eight 
Allegheny  Countians  came  to  pick  up 
the  whitetails. 

The  deer  had  been  shot  at  night  with 
22-caliber  rifles.  The  plans  were  to 
pretend  that  the  deer  had  been  taken 
with  bows  and  arrows  during  the 
archery  season. 

In  addition  to  the  fines  imposed, 
each  of  the  eight  hunters  faces  revoca- 
tion of  hunting  license  privileges. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FURS  NET  OVER  $6  MILLION  FOR  1976-77 


A tabulation  released  by  the  Game  Commission  shows  that  Pennsylvania-caught 
furbearers  and  predators  sold  to  licensed  raw  fur  dealers  brought  in  $6,117,095 
during  the  1976-77  season.  This  figure  does  not  represent  all  furs  taken  from 
Pennsylvania  animals;  for  example,  those  kept  by  the  trapper  or  shipped  out  of 
state  are  not  included. 

Leading  the  list  for  number  of  pelts  sold  was  muskrat  (354,929)  with  raccoon  a 
distant  second  (179,543)  and  weasel  in  last  place  with  1,294  sold.  One  possible 
reason  is  that  weasel  brought  the  lowest  price  per  pelt,  averaging  $.40.  The 
average  price  on  red  fox  was  over  100  times  greater — $41.02.  Gray  fox  brought  an 
avergae  of  $28.53.  Skunks  and  opossums,  a bit  less  glamorous,  averaged  $1.58  and 
$1.97  per  pelt  respectively. 

Althougn  almost  twice  as  many  muskrats  as  raccoons  were  sold,  raccoon  pelts 
brought  in  about  $800,000  more  in  total  sales.  This  is  still  far  less  than  the  three- 
to-one  ratio  of  raccoon  vs.  muskrat  average  prices;  this  discrepency  may  be  due 
to  a higher  rate  of  out-of-state  sale  for  raccoon  pelts.  Total  muskrat  sales  were 
$1,960,213;  raccoon,  $2,755,494. 


Additional  Lands  for  Public  Hunting 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  approved  the  purchase  of  an  addi- 
tional 1,686  acres  of  land  in  the  state  to  be  used  for  public  hunting,  hiking, 
birdwatching,  nature  photography  and  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation.  The 
tracts  are  being  acquired  in  Bedford,  Luzerne,  Mercer,  Tioga  and  Venango 
Counties.  Expenditure  of  $543,360  for  the  land  acquisitions  has  been  authorized. 
Most  of  the  monies  will  come  from  the  Game  Fund,  which  has  as  its  primary 
source  of  income  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses. 

The  Game  Commission  has  approved  the  1978-79  budget  request  for  general 
operations  and  land  acquisition  in  the  amount  of  $23,954,882.  Also  given  approval 
by  the  commission  is  a capital  budget  request  in  the  amount  of  $3,269,000  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a new  Harrisburg  headquarters  office  building, 
warehouse  and  training  facility. 
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BEST  TECHNIQUE  FOR  MANAGING  POLETIMBER,  blending  wildlife  and  timber  values,  is 
moderate  thinning  when  stand  is  40-60  years  old.  Results  of  such  treatment  are  shown 
above,  1 5 years  after  cutting. 


POLETIMBER 


For  Wood  and  Wildlife 

— Ten  Years  of  Study 

By  Steve  Liscinsky 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


Poletimber.  What  does  that  word 
mean  to  you?  Anything?  It  should. 
Many  people  see  it  as  a problem  stage 
of  forest  growth,  but  it’s  there  and 
it  can’t  be  ignored.  Biologists  and 
foresters  have  been  trying  to  learn  the 
best  way  of  managing  it  for  wildlife  and 
timber  production. 

A poletimber  stand  is  a fairly  uniform 
group  of  trees  in  which  most  of  the 
trees  are  between  four  and  12  inches  in 
diameter  at  breast  height  (4%  feet 
above  ground).  These  trees  are  usually 
20-60  years  old.  If  most  of  the  trees  in  a 
stand  are  larger  than  poletimber,  it  is 
called  sawtimber.  If  most  are  smaller,  it 
is  referred  to  as  a sapling  stand.  These 
three  categories  are  the  most  com- 


monly used  method  of  classifying  stand 
ages  by  tree  size. 

Poletimber  is  significant  for  a num- 
ber of  reasons.  To  the  hunter  it  is  the 
least  desirable  place  in  the  forest  to 
hunt  because  it  contains  less  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife  than  any  other  stage 
of  forest  growth.  It  is  too  young  to 
produce  abundant  seed  crops  and  too 
old  and  shady  to  allow  much  brush  to 
grow  underneath.  To  the  lumberman, 
poletimber  is  commercially  unattrac- 
tive because  of  the  low  profit  margin 
and  market  demand.  To  the  silvicul- 
turist, non-commerical  treatments  in 
poletimber  are  of  questionable  merit. 
And  poletimber  is  important  because  in 
many  areas  there  is  too  much  of  it. 
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That  last  sentence  needs  explanation. 
A forest,  well  balanced  for  a sustained 
yield  of  wood  and  wildlife,  should 
contain  approximately  50  percent 
sawtimber,  30  percent  poletimber  and 
20  percent  saplings.  Putting  it  another 
way,  ideally  a forest  that  takes  100  years 
to  mature  should  have  one  percent  of 
its  composition  in  every  year  class  for 
perfect  balance. 

In  Pennsylvania,  due  to  natural  pro- 
cesses and  judicious  management,  total 
timber  resources  on  a statewide  basis 
are  nearing  this  balance,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Forest  Survey  of  1965.  This 
would  be  ideal  if  the  pattern  of  distribu- 
tion were  uniform.  But  it’s  not.  Some 
counties,  for  example,  contain  three 
times  as  much  of  their  forest  acreage  in 
poletimber  as  others.  The  same  holds 
true  for  some  townships  and  smaller 
units  of  forest  land. 

So  what  can  we  do  to  create  a better 
balance  in  the  so-called  “problem 
areas’ — those  places  where  there  is  too 
much  poletimber?  From  a practical 
standpoint,  not  much  can  be  done  on 
most  of  these  areas  except  wait  until  the 
trees  are  commercially  attractive.  Non- 
commercial treatments  have  to  be  jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  their  value  to 
wildlife  and  to  the  remaining  trees.  Al- 
though hard  to  prove,  studies  show  that 
such  benefits  are  possible.  And  that  is 
the  main  purpose  of  this  article:  to 
relate  the  findings  of  one  such  study. 

In  1960,  the  Game  Commission,  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  began  a browse  and  timber 
study  near  Brady  Lake  in  Monroe 
County.  A 40-year-old  stand  of 
northern  hardwoods  ^maple,  beech  and 
birch)  was  “thinned”  at  five  different 
intensities.  Although  it  was  too  early  at 
the  end  of  a 10-year  period  (in  1971) 
to  accurately  determine  the  change  in 
wood  growth  on  the  trees  that  were  left 


PROGRESS  OF  REGROWTH  on  Brady  Lake 
“moderate  thinning"  area.  In  this  case,  45 
ft./acre  of  basal  area  (estimated  cross-sec- 
tional area  of  trunk  near  its  base)  was  left 
standing.  Top:  1961,  after  cutting.  Middle: 
summer,  1967.  Bottom:  Fall,  1971;  note  sap- 
ling growth.  Final  picture  of  series  is  on  pre- 
vious page. 
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standing,  it  was  already  possible  to  see 
dramatic  changes  in  wildlife  food  and 
cover. 

At  Brady  Lake,  we  found  that  the 
production  of  woody  browse  (that  por- 
tion of  the  twigs  removed  eaten  by  ani- 
mals such  as  deer  during  the  dormant 
season)  was  directly  related  to  the 
intensity  of  the  cutting.  Over  the  first 
five  years,  it  varied  from  an  average  of 
17  pounds  per  acre  annually  in  the 
lightest  cut,  to  48  pounds  per  acre  an- 
nually in  the  heaviest  cut.  After  that, 
production  slowed  down  a bit;  during 
the  tenth  year,  it  was  about  one-half 
that  of  the  first  five-year  average.  The 
control  area,  where  no  cutting  at  all  was 
done,  never  produced  more  than  two 
pounds  of  woody  browse  per  acre  an- 
nually. 

On  the  other  hand,  use  of  woody 
browse  wasn’t  directly  related  to  cut- 
ting intensity.  It  averaged  about  50 
percent  in  each  treatment,  decreasing 
rom  76  to  33  percent  during  the  first 
ive  years.  Animals  showed  distinct 
preferences  for  certain  species,  with 
red  maple  and  ash  most  preferred,  and 
beech  and  aspen  least. 

The  species  of  trees  which  grew  up  in 
the  thinned  stands  were  related  to  the 
intensity  of  the  cutting,  rather  than  to 
the  kinds  of  trees  which  had  made  up 
the  original  stand.  Lighter  cuts  favored 
regrowth  of  beech;  heavier  cuts,  cherry 
and  aspen. 

Cutting  intensity  strongly  affected 
the  occurrence  and  density  of  some 
undergrowth  plants,  for  example 
blackberry  and  goldenrod.  But  for  most 
other  herbaceous  species,  these 
changes  were  very  subtle. 

Cutting  intensity  profoundly  affected 
tree  seed  production.  By  the  tenth 
year,  seed  production  in  the  three 
lightest  cuts  was  as  great  as  that  in  the 
control  stand,  and  the  weight  of  these 


seeds  exceeded  the  weight  of  woody 
browse  produced  in  even  the  clearcut 
areas. 

Diversity  is  the  key  to  abundance  of 
wildlife — diversity  in  type  and  height  of 
vegetation.  This  is  true  not  only  be- 
cause different  kinds  of  wildlife  have 
different  habitat  needs,  but  also  be- 
cause each  species  has  different  needs 
at  different  times  of  the  year  and  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  life.  The  minimum  area 
needed  to  support  a given  number  of 
animals  depends  on  the  amount  of  land 
on  which  all  their  needs  can  be  met. 
Therefore,  wildlife  managers  should  try 
to  provide  all  the  requirements  on  the 
smallest  area  possible.  (This  will  vary, 
of  course,  with  the  size  of  the  animals 
and  their  specific  requirements.) 

Applying  this  principle  to  timber 
management,  you  need  a continuous 
supply  of  trees  in  all  age  (or  size) 
classes  in  order  to  have  a sustained 
yield  of  wood  and  wildlife.  Thinning, 
such  as  I’ve  been  discussing,  is  one  way 
of  enhancing  one  stage  of  forest  growth 
for  wildlife,  while  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving the  market  value  of  the  remain- 
ing trees. 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  Brady 
Lake  study  so  far,  we  can  make  some 
recommendations  for  managing 
northern  hardwood  poletimber  stands 
for  maximum  benefits  to  wood  and 
wildlife: 

1.  At  stand  age  40  to  60  years,  fell 
the  smaller  and  poor  quality  trees-a 
moderate  thinning. 

2.  At  age  70  to  90  years,  make  a light 
sawlog  cutting. 

3.  At  age  100  to  120,  or  10  years  past 
maturity,  clearcut  the  stand. 


A contribution  of  Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Project  W-48-R,  and  Final  Report  of  Work 
Plan  3,  Job  No.  1:  Cutting  Intensity  Study  in  a 
Pole  Stage  Northern  Hardwood  Stand. 


His  Beak  Holds  More  Than  Bellycan 

The  pelican  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek.  It  has  a huge  beak  shaped  like  the 
great  Greek  pelekus,  an  axe. 
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common  and  familiar,  although  they  used 
a few  species  of  greater  difficulty. 


Just  how  important  is  nature  study?  Can 
a person  really  understand  and  appreciate 
our  environmental  problems  without  at 
least  some  basic  knowledge  of  the  natural 
world?  Have  those  of  us  involved  in  the 
outdoors  taken  for  granted  certain  funda- 
mentals that  we  assume  everyone  already 
knows?  It’s  obvious  to  many  of  us  involved 
in  education  that  while  some  of  our 
students  can  explain  DNA  replication  or 
the  light  and  dark  reactions  of  photosyn- 
thesis, they  can't  tell  a copperhead  from  a 
garter  snake  or  a turkey  from  a grouse! 
Sound  extreme?  Not  at  all,  unfortunately. 

But  what  about  the  general  public? 
Recent  tests  have  shown  that  many  high 
school  seniors  cannot  add  or  subtract, 


Results: 

The  mean  score  on  the  test  was  14.4 
correct,  just  under  60  percent.  Roughly 
two-thirds  of  the  folks  scored  less  than  67 
percent.  In  other  words,  only  one-third  of 
our  test  group  would  have  “passed"  by 
most  high  school  standards.  The  range 
extended  from  one  person  who  had  one 
correct  to  two  persons  who  had  25  correct. 

Even  more  impressive  was  the  distribu- 
tion of  errors.  The  following  table  indicates 
the  number  of  incorrect  responses  for 
each  species. 


Species 


Incorrect  Answers 


read  or  write  effectively.  Can  their 
parents?  Are  these  youngsters  any  worse 

Raccoon 

(Out  of  306) 

than  the  adult  population? 

Opossum 

20 

A survey  was  conducted  about  a year 

Porcupine 

24 

ago  by  an  ambitious  group  of  field  ecology 

Blue  Jay 

26 

students  from  West  York  Area  High 

Turkey 

28 

School,  York.  A “classroom"  exhibit  was 

Deer 

29 

constructed,  complete  with  electric  quiz 

Chipmunk 

44 

boards  and  live  animals,  at  a large  shop- 

Elk 

65 

ping  mall  near  Harrisburg.  As  curious 

Geese 

71 

passersby  stopped  to  browse,  they  were 

Otter 

79 

asked  to  participate  in  the  study. 

Ruffed  Grouse 

85 

During  the  three-day  program,  306 

Bobcat 

115 

people  responded  to  the  three-part  survey. 

Gray  Squirrel 

123 

Part  1 requested  personal  information  such 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

141 

as  age,  sex,  occupation,  education,  and 

Weasel 

164 

home  area.  Part  II  was  an  interest  survey 

Groundhog 

166 

dealing  with  outdoor  recreation.  Par- 

Horned  Owl 

187 

ticipants  simply  checked  those  forms  of 
recreation  in  which  they  took  part  on  a 
more-or-less  regular  basis.  Part  III  was  a 
test.  Photographic  slides  of  25  common 
birds  and  mammals  were  shown  and  each 
participant  identified  the  animal  on  an 
answer  sheet.  The  ecology  class  chose 
the  species.  They  felt  most  were  relatively 


Flying  Squirrel  195 

Muskrat  198 

Downy  Woodpecker  224 

Golden  Eagle  240 

Kestrel  (Sparrow  Hawk)  244 

Osprey  (Fish  Hawk)  246 

Deer  Mouse  249 

Vole  - Field  Mouse  271 
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Twenty-eight  percent  of  our  study  group  Give* 
did  not  correctly  identify  a ruffed  grouse — 
our  state  bird.  And  more  than  half  missed 
such  common  critters  as  the  groundhog 
and  muskrat. 

What  could  account  for  these  results? 

Sex?  Age?  Education?  Recreational 
interests?  Following  is  a breakdown  of 
mean  scores  by  various  groupings. 

Mean  scores  by  sex: 

Males  scored  somewhat  better  on 
average  (15.6  correct — 62.4  percent)  than 
females  (13.3  correct — 53.2  percent). 

Mean  scores  by  age: 

Age  Group  No.  Correct 

12  and  under  12.3 

13-18  14.0 

19-25  12.2 

26-40  15.2 

Over  40  14.1 


Mean  scores  by  education: 


Education 
Did  not  graduate 
from  high  school 
Students 
High  School 
graduates 
Some  college 
College 
graduates 


Mean  scores 
interests: 


by  recreational 


Interest 

#of  Responses 

Mean  Score 

Hunting 

103 

18.4 

Fishing 
Off  Road 

155 

16 

Vehicles 

Horseback 

9 

14 

Riding 

59 

13.8 
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To  a Friend  . . . 


While  you  could  theorize  a great  deal  from 
these  figures,  it’s  probably  best  to  recog- 
nize them  as  inconclusive. 


No.  Correct 

14.2 

13.75 

13.4 

14.8 

14.2 


There  seems  to  be  little  influence  of 
formal  education  upon  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize our  subject  animals — probably  be- 
cause most  schools  don’t  teach  much 
wildlife  identification. 


Many  other  interest  areas  were  indi- 
cated on  the  survey  forms  but  not 
analyzed.  The  students  conducting  the 
survey  were  particularly  interested  in  the 
recreational  interests  that  actually  were 
evaluated. 

It  might  be  expected  that  hunters  would 
rank  high.  However,  it  is  surprising  that 
their  mean  score  was  not  a great  deal 
higher.  The  range  of  scores  for  hunters 
was  from  13  to  22,  whereas  all  non- 
hunters scored  between  9 and  1 7. 

Comments: 

So  what  does  all  this  mean?  First,  this 
simple  test  points  to  how  much  we  don’t 
know  about  that  world  of  nature  out  there. 
Second,  this  information  gap  is  present  in 
all  age  groups  and  educational  levels  with 
only  a slight  variation  between  the  sexes. 
Third,  hunters  as  a group  showed  the 
highest  mean  score  but  still  well  below 
what  might  be  expected  of  this  outdoor- 
oriented  group. 

As  more  and  more  of  us  lose  contact 
with  the  land,  we  also  lose  an  understand- 
ing of  it.  Without  that  understanding,  can 
we  expect  to  develop  an  appreciation  for 
things  wild,  free  and  natural?  Can  we  ex- 
pect people  to  develop  a sound  environ- 
mental attitude  without  understanding  how 
natural  systems  operate?  Can  we  really  be 
environmentalists  without  being  natu- 
ralists? Knowledge  develops  appreciation; 
appreciation  develops  concern. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  valuable  to 
repeat  this  survey  in  various  areas  around 
the  state.  How  would  results  from  Alle- 
gheny County  compare  to  Lycoming, 
Wayne  or  Montgomery?  Better  yet,  what  if 
we  use  songbirds,  trees  or  wildflowers  as  a 
subject  category?  Good  thought — but 
brace  yourselffor  the  results! 

Your  comments  and  ideas  are  always 
welcome.  Send  to  Bill  Einsig,  1912  Karyl 
Lane,  York,  PA  1 7404. 


Takes  Awhile  To  Fill 


The  stomach  of  the  hippopotamus  is  over  ten  feet  in  length — so  large  that  it  can 
hold  400  or  500  pounds  of  food. 
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W®®®S>MI® 

BY  LOU  HOFFMAN 
Wildlife  Education  Specialist 


Some  of  the  things  that  warm  a 
woods,  and  make  it  a good  place  to  be, 
cant  be  seen.  The  cold  is  one  of  those 
things,  even  though  there’s  nothing 
warming  about  an  element  that  can  be 
downright  bitter.  Of  course,  winter  is 
like  that,  bittersweet  and  double-edged, 
and  February  usually  houses  the  worst 
of  her  wrath,  leu  slivers  shoot  straight 
to  the  bone,  and  flesh,  full  of  tension, 
throws  back  goose  bumps  to  blunt  the 
sharpness.  But  the  cold  holds  a savory 
challenge  to  those  who  like  woodsy  set- 
tings, and  though  wanderings  to  those 
places  may  be  brief,  they  are  full  of  per- 
sonal happenings  that,  when  re- 
counted, warm  insides  as  much  as  a 
sunny  day  in  July. 

WINTER  is  simple.  It’s  a carrot- 
and-stick  time  full  of  straight 
sternness.  There’s  little  color.  No 
slopes  of  wild  flowers  to  tax  the  wits  of 
the  naturalist  and  the  colored  specks  of 
feathers  that  dressed  treetops  during 
spring,  summer  and  fall  are,  like  the 
leaves,  gone.  Even  her  sky  is  dressed  in 
a monotonous  gray.  Sometimes  she  lets 
down  and  throws  some  sunny  days  our 
way,  but  these  are  usually  followed  by 
the  coldest  nights,  as  clouds  insulate 
and  trap  warm  air.  Without  them,  the 
heat  radiates  skyward  and  the  mercury 
slides  deeper  into  its  glassy  stem.  And 
then  on  other  days,  usually  toward 
evening,  she  paints  a message  of  warm 
rosy  hues  marbled  with  grays  across  the 
western  sky.  But  with  darkness,  the 


false  feelings  of  warmth  are  shattered. 

Recalling  past  winter  months 
through  the  pages  of  my  journal,  her 
reminders  were  highlighted  even  more 
than  those  pages  by  today’s  storm,  and 
it  was  especially  fitting  of  the  season. 
Early  snow  had  turned  to  sleet  and  ice 
glazed  everything.  At  lunchtime  I took 
a brief  walk  to  feel  some  of  the  things 
about  which  I was  writing.  Even 
though  my  tattered  notebook  has 
sparked  more  memories  than  I could 
even  hope  to  recall,  there’s  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  real  thing.  It  was  a biting, 
wet  cold,  and  when  I came  back  I re- 
membered even  more  my  notes  of  past 
winters. 

But  my  trip  home  was  even  more  im- 
pressive and  my  journal  grew  with 
another  wordy  bulge.  Adding  one 
detour  to  another,  I squeezed  every  bit 
of  daylight  out  of  the  ice-mist  of  twi- 
light, and  everywhere  something  was 
happening. 

Fields  were  a glazed  iceland  and  a 
dove  arced  over  the  road.  I wondered 
why  he  hadn’t  gone  south.  He  was 
probably  wrestling  with  the  same  ques- 
tion. A cockbird  splashed  iridescence 
on  the  glassiness  of  a fencerow,  shining 
like  a living  jewel.  Mindful  of  the 
recent  hunting  season  and  his  associa- 
tion with  cars,  he  soon  disappeared. 
Nearby  I spotted  one  of  his  surviving 
cousins  right  next  to  the  road  in  the 
middle  of  a lawn  flanked  with  a few 
stately  spruces.  Apparently  concerned 
equally  about  a roosting  spot  and  my 
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presence,  he  hesitated,  then  went  air- 
borne, climbing  a couple  of  stories  to 
perch  on  an  ice-sheathed  bough.  It 
swayed  downward  even  further,  so 
neither  of  his  concerns  was  lessened.  I 
drove  on,  leaving  him  with  the  more 
serious  of  the  two  problems  to  solve 
before  sundown. 

Just  before  dark  I stopped  to  get  a 
close-up  look  at  last  summer’s 
fleabanes,  lace  and  foxtail  drooped 
heavily  along  the  road.  Snapping  the 
seedhead  of  a foxtail,  I envied  its  orna- 
mental beauty  and  wished  I could  hang 
it  on  my  Christmas  tree.  The  wish  and 
the  icy  stem  melted  from  my  warmer 
hand.  There  wasn’t  any  teasel  nearby 
but  I thought  how  sparkling  they  must 
be  tonight. 

Penn’s  Woods’  winters  are  best  in 
the  Black  Forest  of  our  Northcentral 
Highlands.  Named  by  our  German 
ancestors  for  the  Black  Forest  of 
Germany,  the  area  is  known  for  its 
deep  hollows  and  high  dark  ridges  that 
are  cloaked  in  stands  of  beech,  maple, 
cherry,  hemlock  and  white  pine.  It’s 
there  that  you  can  climb  inside  the 
cold,  there  that  you  can  feel  its  tension 
from  your  fingers  to  your  stomach.  And 
there’s  no  relaxing  or  letting  down, 
’cause  it’s  always  around  you,  creeping 
up  a sleeve  or  sneaking  in  a collar  or 
nipping  at  an  ear.  Winter  in  the  Black 
Forest  is  cold. 

Remembering  the  early  season  cold 
and  the  Black  Forest  country  always 
turns  my  thoughts  to  hunting,  and  by 
the  time  deer  season  rolls  around, 
winter’s  in  high  gear.  A windy  5 
degrees  can  be  agonizing,  and  as  I 
chewed  icicles  from  my  mustache  I 
was  reminded  of  an  old  National 
Geographic  that  depicted  those  faraway 
places  so  well.  At  that  point,  in  my 
mind,  at  least,  South  Pole  explorations 
and  Black  Forest  deer  hunting  vividly 
shared  the  cold. 

But  deer  season  comes  early  in  the 
Black  Forest  winter,  and  as  the  cold  lin- 
gers into  the  new  year  it  bites  deeper. 
Last  winter,  water  in  lines  4%  feet 
below  ground  level  froze  solid.  It  was 
bitter  but  the  quiet  was  never  deeper, 
and  drillings  from  hairy  woodpeckers 
carried  across  the  stream  bottoms  like 
rifle  shots. 


Other  creatures  had  tougher  times 
finding  food.  They  couldn’t  peck  it  out 
at  will.  I remember  a barred  owl  we 
spotted  along  the  road  and  how  sur- 
prised we  were  at  his  lack  of  concern  for 
our  intrusion.  Being  about  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  was  a clue  to  his  hunger, 
but  the  degree  was  made  even  more 
obvious  by  the  way  he  ignored  us.  His 
attention  was  locked  on  a snowbank 
that  hid  the  frozen  East  Fork  of  the  Sin- 
nemahoning.  I saw  his  body  lift  and 
could  imagine  his  muscles  flexing 
beneath  the  feathers.  Suddenly,  he 
plunged  into  the  white  drift.  Out- 
stretched wings  soon  began  beating, 
and  he  climbed  back  to  a perch. 


triumphantly  clutching  a small  rodent 
in  his  talons.  That  night  his  hunger 
wouldn’t  bite  quite  so  deeply.  But  the 
cold  would  and,  after  a few  more  pic- 
tures, we  retreated  to  the  warmth  of 
the  car. 

Wind  and  winter  are  inseparable  and 
at  this  time  gusts  greyhound  from  the 
Arctic  like  at  no  other  season.  And 
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winter’s  winds  punch  instead  of  jab- 
bing. Their  treetop  howls  make  it  seem 
even  colder  than  it  really  is.  To  boot, 
weathermen  compute  wind-chill  factors 
and  their  horrendously  low  tempera- 
ture forecasts  nip  at  even  listening  ears. 
Outside,  snowfields  are  graded  into 
stop-action  waves  of  white.  And  the 
winter  goes  on. 

Meanwhile,  wildlife  bundles  in  habit 
and  habitat  encased  in  feather  and  fat 
and  waits  for  the  break.  For  some  it 
never  comes. 

Winter’s  cold  throws  the  supreme 
challenge  to  all  woodland  creatures  and 
to  those  humans  who  wander  into  her 
wrath.  But  there  are  rewards.  There  is 
an  escape  kind  of  therapy  that  lightens 
senses  shadowed  by  shortened  days. 
Despite  her  cold,  short  winter  treks  re- 
veal inner  kinds  of  warmth. 

A personal  satisfaction  blossoms  from 
mastering  a difficult  winter  sport.  Get- 
ting your  body  to  do  what’s  in  your 
mind  may  sometimes  take  hours,  or 
even  years,  to  master.  But  not 


everyone  is  a winter  camper  or  j 
climber.  The  “sport”  might  be  as 
simple  as  a short  walk  after  a big  Sun- 
day meal.  It  might  come  as  a thought  to 
climb  a windy  ridge  or  walk  a swampy, 
now  frozen,  stream  bottom  that  you 
haven’t  visited  since  pheasant  season. 

But  leaving  some  of  the  comforts  will 
be  worthwhile,  cause  not  only  will  you 
come  back  with  cold,  tired,  watery 
eyes,  stinging  ears  and  numbed  fingers, 
but  inside  you’ll  feel  good.  And  sleep 
will  come  sooner.  And  it  probably  will 
be  ushered  in  by  thoughts  of  a white- 
tail;  or  trying  to  unscramble  a maze  of 
tracks,  and  wondering  which  way  he 
went;  or  wondering  what  kind  of  wood- 
pecker sounds  like  kuk-kuk—kukkuk- 
-kuk—kuk—kuk-kuk;  and  trying  to  re- 
member whether  it’s  honey  or  black 
locust  that  has  the  thorns. 

Those  are  nice  ways  to  drift  into 
sleep.  Deep  and  still — like  winter,  a 
cold  time  on  the  surface  but  warm  in- 
side. I hope  you  find  time  to  get  inside 
the  cold  this  winter. 


New  Deer  and  Bear  Records  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1976,  is  the  complete  report  on  the 
Game  Commission’s  six  statewide  deer  and  bear  scoring  programs.  This  112-page 
paperbound  book  contains  a complete  integrated  listing  of  all  Pennsylvania- 
harvested  deer  and  bear  which  have  been  measured  during  the  programs  (using 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  system)  and  which  meet  the  minimums  established  by  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  personal  accounts  of  most  of  the  hunts  which  collected 
the  top  trophies  are  included,  along  with  photos  of  more  than  160  high-scoring 
deer  and  bear,  annual  harvest  totals  from  1915  through  1976,  and  other  informa- 
tive items.  Price  is  $1.00  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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“EBRUARY  provides  an  interesting  va- 
" riety  of  duties  which  involve  going  to 
ourt,  attending  sportsmen’s  meetings  and 
ictivities,  setting  up  an  exhibit,  a variety  of 
aw  enforcement  problems,  beaver  sea- 
ion,  and  finally,  getting  stuck. 

'ebruary  1 — This  evening  found  me  in  at- 
endance  at  the  college  spprtsmen’s  club 
neeting.  I presented  a special  slide  lecture 
>n  beaver  trapping,  and  we  had  some 
good  discussions  on  wildlife  management, 
jne  of  the  reasons  I enjoy  attending  this 
club  meeting  is  because  they  always 
express  an  interest  in  doing  something  for 
wildlife  instead  of  wondering  what  the 
Same  Commission  is  going  to  do  for  them. 

February  2 — This  morning  we  were  before 
District  Justice  Eleanor  Trask’s  court  con- 
cerning another  case  left  over  from  last 
deer  season.  This  case  involved  four 
illegal  deer  possessed  by  the  defendant. 
Thanks  to  some  honest  sportsmen  who 
came  from  Ralston  and  as  far  away  as 
Boyertown  to  testify,  we  were  able  to  win 
the  case  at  this  level.  Now  we  must  do  the 
same  before  the  county  court  later  on. 

February  5 — Wild  turkeys  have  been  com- 
ing out  into  fields  where  farmers  have 
been  spreading  manure.  Here  they  are 
feeding  on  undigested  kernels  of  corn.  Un- 
fortunately, I’ve  received  reports  of 
persons  shooting  at  them,  so  I guess  I’ll 
have  to  pay  more  attention  to  these  areas. 

February  6 — DGP  Lynn  Keller  asked  me 
to  bring  some  antique  traps  over  for  an 
exhibit  at  the  winter  carnival  on  Nessmuk 
Lake  near  Wellsboro.  We  both  manned  the 
exhibit  and,  despite  unusually  cold  weath- 
er, answered  numerous  questions  about 
trapping. 

February  9 — We  had  planned  and  ad- 
vertised our  beaver  trapping  class  for 
several  weeks,  so  we  were  disappointed 
when  only  about  a half  dozen  people 
showed  up  at  the  Lambs  Creek 
Sportsmen’s  Club  for  the  occasion.  While 
DGP  Keller  and  I taught  the  class,  Deputy 
Len  Worden  and  Land  Manager  Dave 
Brown  investigated  a complaint  of  illegal 
rabbit  hunting  in  my  district.  Dave  stopped 
by  later  to  telf  me  they  caught  the  violators, 
who  claimed  they  didn’t  know  rabbit 
season  was  closed. 

February  12 — The  first  day  of  beaver 
season  found  me  patrolling  beaver  dams 
near  Arnot.  I logged  a lot  of  foot  miles  to- 
day checking  dams  and  traps.  Everything 
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was  in  order  except  for  some  youngsters 
who  had  never  trapped  before.  I took  some 
time  to  explain  the  tagging  regulations  to 
their  father,  who  seemed  grateful  for  the 
advice. 

Feburaiy  16 — One  of  the  beaver  tagging 
regulations  reads  that  if  a trapper  places 
two  traps  underwater  at  a set,  then  each 
trap  must  be  tagged  and  two  additional 
tags  must  be  placed  above  the  ice  or  water 
level.  This  is  to  expedite  our  checking  the 
traps  without  disturbing  them,  and  to  keep 
violators  from  switching  trap  tags  in  an  ef- 
fort to  take  over  the  limit.  Beaver  trappers 
are  expected  to  comply  with  these  rules. 
Today  I found  one  who  didn’t,  so  I left  him 
a note  to  contact  me  later  about  the  viola- 
tion. 

February  18 — Occasionally  a person 
doesn’t  bother  to  put  any  tags  on  a trap. 
He  does  this  either  because  he  is  neg- 
ligent, or  so  the  game  protector  won’t  know 
who  made  an  illegal  set.  In  this  particular 
case  I’m  not  sure  which  the  motive  was. 
The  trap  was  set  on  dry  land  and  covered 
with  grass,  perhaps  to  catch  the  fox  whose 
tracks  meander  back  and  forth  along  the 
stream.  In  any  event,  I wouldn’t  have  found 
the  trap  if  I hadn’t  stepped  on  it.  He  paid  a 
fine,  but  I’m  not  sure  yet  who  caught  who. 

February  19 — Several  members  of  the 
Lambs  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Club  and  I 
spent  the  morning  pruning  apple  trees  and 
making  brushpiles  from  the  cuttings.  There 
are  a lot  of  reverting  farms  in  my  district 
with  old  apple  trees  badly  in  need  of  prun- 
ing and  daylighting.  The  idea  is  to  cut  away 
the  dead  wood,  suckers,  and  odd-angled 
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limbs,  thereby  opening  the  center  up  to 
sunlight.  Occasionally  these  trees  are 
shaded  out  by  the  converging  forest. 
When  this  happens,  undesirable  trees  are 
cut  down  in  order  to  save  the  apple  trees. 
It’s  all  a lot  of  work,  but  everyone  enjoys 
the  banter  of  good  company  and  shares 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  something  worth- 
while for  wildlife. 

February  23 — When  you  get  stuck  with  a 
Jeep,  brother  you’re  stuck!  I was  going  in 
to  check  a beaver  dam  when  the  bottom 
went  out  of  the  road.  I suddenly  found 
myself  buried  up  to  the  frame.  After  about 
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The  Audubon  Society  Field  Guide  to  North  American  Birds  (Eastern  Region)  by 

John  Bull  and  John  Farrand  Jr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  NYC,  775  pp.,  $7.95.  Brand-new 
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designed  to  double  as  life  list.  Lack  of  range  maps  and  sonograms  is  disappointing,  but 
you  can’t  cram  everything  into  a small  book.  Excellent  field  guide  for  beginners,  combin- 
ing best  features  of  available  books,  plus  some  new  ones;  valuable  addition  to  the 
experienced  birder’s  field  library.  Also  available  for  Western  Region. 


an  hour  of  hard  work  I gave  up  and  called 
DGP  Keller  on  the  radio.  With  the  deep 
frost  line  this  year,  roads  which  are  nor- 
mally good  have  become  treacherous. 

February  26 — Land  Manager  Dave  Brown 
and  I attended  the  annual  game  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  Hillside  Rod  and  Gun 
Club.  Such  dinners  are  a good  time  to 
meet  and  talk  with  area  sportsmen.  The 
club  puts  on  a meal  fit  for  a king,  with 
everything  from  rattlesnake  to  bear  meat. 
After  the  meeting,  Dave  and  I patrolled  for 
illegal  trapping  near  Mainesburg. 
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EVERYONE  should  have  an  old  man. 

I’ve  got  one;  he’s  in  his  eighties, 
md  he  lives  on  a ranch  on  a wide,  sage- 
tudded  plain  surrounded  by  moun- 
ains. 

How  about  your  old  man? 

Maybe  your  old  man  stokes  a mom- 
ng  fire  in  a gray  clapboard  house  along 
he  Chesapeake.  Down  there  the  land 
neets  the  ocean  in  furtive,  tide-washed 
coves,  and  strings  of  canvasbacks  and 
edheads  and  scaup  explode  from  the 
ditch  grass,  their  bellies  dripping  with 
sparkling,  suncatching  water. 

Or  maybe  your  old  man  has  a place 
up  in  Michigan.  A small  house,  sure, 
but  only  a five-minute  walk  from  grouse 
cover,  and  six  dog  pens  out  back.  Five 
of  the  pens  are  empty;  in  the  sixth  is  an 
old  setter  bitch  who  gets  to  sleep  inside 
on  the  coldest  nignts — which  come 
more  and  more  often  these  days — and 
who  still  gets  fire  in  her  eyes  when  your 
old  man  puts  on  his  gun  vest. 

Or  maybe  Kansas.  Green  and  wide 
and  cut  with  brushy  ravines.  Maybe 
your  old  man  was  bom  there  and  has  al- 
ways lived  there,  except  when  he  was 
overseas  that  time  so  many  years  ago 
(the  last  war  humanity  would  ever  have 
to  fight,  they  said);  maybe  your  old  man 
lives  in  a white  house  under  cot- 
tonwoods beside  a slow,  ox-bowing 
creek.  Where  meadowlarks  go  up  like 
quail  all  along  the  wagon  road,  and 
where  quail  go  up  like  nobody’s  busi- 
ness when  he  motions  you  in  on  that 
staunch  young  pointer  he’s  been  work- 
ing. 

Or  maybe  he  lives  upstate.  On  the 
Pike.  Where  autumn  mountains  are  red 
and  brown,  steep  and  rugged,  cloaked 
with  morning  fog.  Where  deer  eat 
windfall  apples  under  a tree  in  the 
backyard  (you  daren’t  shoot  these  deer, 
or  even  joke  about  it),  and  where  you 
get  up  in  the  dark,  hear  the  old  man 
coughing  out  in  the  kitchen,  go  out  and 
see  the  pink  wash  in  the  East,  walk 
with  your  old  man  as  far  as  his  stand, 
and  go  farther  up  the  mountain  to 
yours. 

Maybe  your  old  man  has  eyes  blue 
and  pale  as  denim  that’s  been  washed  a 
hundred  times.  Or  brown,  sharp  eyes 
sunk  in  a thicket  of  wrinkles.  Maybe  his 
hands  are  spotted  and  rough  like  but- 
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tonwood  bark,  his  face  weathered  like  a 
walnut  hull  that  has  lain  all  winter 
beneath  the  tree.  Just  below  the  cuffs, 
his  wrists  may  be  brown  as  elk  antlers 
after  the  bulls  have  rubbed  them 
against  alders.  Rain,  wind,  snow,  sun, 
blurring,  ticking  heat,  and  quiet  cold: 
all  rob  skin  of  youth,  beat  it  to  tough- 
ness, brown  and  chafe  and  crack  it. 

Maybe  your  old  man  wears  Western 
boots,  with  a special,  handmade  pair 
worn  when  shopping  for  livestock  or 
going  into  town  for  the  mail.  Or  arctics, 
with  at  least  one  broken  buckle.  Or 
leather-top  rubbers  bought  from  the 
same  mail-order  outfit  year  after  year. 
Or  birdshooter’s  specials  with  laces 
knotted  where  they’ve  busted.  Or 
patched,  re-patched,  and  finally  elec- 
trician-taped waders. 

Hat?  Usually.  Stetson:  rippled,  salt 
creeping  from  the  band,  grimy  where 
thumb  and  forefinger  tug  the  brim 
toward  the  eyes.  Canvas  duck  cap:  tan 
or  camouflage,  faded  and  shapeless  but 
guaranteed  to  keep  off  spray  and  hide 
the  face  from  incomers.  Wool  cap: 
black-and-red  checked  Richie,  visor 
broken,  threads  raveling  at  the  back, 
crazy  little  black  button  gone  off  the 
top. 

What  does  he  shoot — if  he  still 
shoots?  A Model  12  with  an  action  that 
clatters  like  a sack  full  of  clams?  A 35 
Rem  with  a spiral  magazine  and  kick 
that’ll  set  you  down  if  you  aren’t  ready? 
A 30-30  carbine  with  a triple  circle  of 
wire  replacing  the  saddle  loop?  A 
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Damascus  steel  double  (“English,  I 
don’t  know  the  make,  that’s  wore  off;  it 
was  Dad’s;  we  cut  the  stock  down  to  fit 
me,  and  somewhere  along  the  way  I 
had  Uncle  Jack  put  on  a recoil  pad  and 
take  a couple  inches  off  the  barrels, 
which  was  a shame,  because  that  took 
off  the  little  pearl  they  had  up  front  for 
a sight;  I think  the  pearl’s  out  in  the 
garage  somewhere;  want  to  see  it?”)? 

The  old  man  will  show  you  the  pearl. 

He’ll  show  you  many  things.  Like 
how  to  skin  a squirrel  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently and  not  get  fur  on  the  meat.  Or 
how  to  lace  your  boots  so  they  won’t 
keep  coming  undone  and  slowing  you 
down  in  woodcock  cover.  Or  where  to 
hunt  turkeys  during  the  last  hours  of  a 
late-season  day.  Or  where  the  elk  lay 
up  when  the  wind  changes  and  snow 
begins  to  whip  out  of  the  East. 

He’ll  show  you  all  these,  plus  many 
things  less  practical  but  more  im- 
portant. He  may  even  show  you  your- 
self in  30  or  40  or  50  years. 

You’re  lucky  if  you  have  an  old  man. 
You’re  doubly  lucky  if  the  old  man  still 
has  the  agility  and  desire  to  hunt.  And 
you’re  lucky  beyond  estimation  if  your 
old  man  is  your  father,  or  grandfather. 

I have  an  old  man — no  blood  rela- 
tion, but  as  fine  an  old  man  as  one  could 
find.  I write  to  him  every  month  or  so, 
and  I wish  I lived  closer  so  I could  drop 
by  and  see  him  more  often. 

My  old  man  lives  in  Wyoming.  He 
lives  on  a ranch  he  bought  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  before  he  became  my  old 
man.  Before  that,  he  and  his  wife 
worked  a homestead  high  in  the  Sun- 
light Basin  of  the  Absaroka  Mountains. 
But  winters  are  long  up  in  Sunlight — 
snow  flies  in  October  and  the  melt 
doesn’t  commence  until  late  May — and 
they  were  getting  old  even  then,  and  so 
they  bought  the  place  down  on  the 
plain. 

My  old  man’s  wife  is  gone  now.  He 
still  ranches  a little,  with  the  help  of  a 
couple  of  friends  and  the  day-to-day 
ease  of  habit,  and  he  certainly  doesn  t 
make  much  money  at  it. 

I met  him  through  my  aunt  and 
uncle,  who  owned  an  adjacent  ranch. 
Their  place  had  bad  water — alkaline, 
no  good  to  drink — and  every  few  days  I 
would  throw  a half-dozen  plastic  bleach 
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containers  in  the  back  of  the  Plymouth, 
drive  over  to  the  old  man’s  place,  and 
fill  them  from  his  well. 

I can  close  my  eyes  and  dream  up 
that  kitchen.  Slick  tablecloth,  check- 
ered dish  towel  draped  over  salt  and 
pepper  shakers  and  syrup  bottle,  sour- 
dough crock  on  the  counter,  stock- 
man  s calendar  on  the  wall,  denim 
jacket  hung  over  a chair  back, 
crumpled  tan  Stetson  on  the  seat,  mud- 
flecked  boots  under  the  same  chair. 
Half  an  inch  of  dead  flies  in  the  well  of  a 
storm  window,  and  out  that  window  the 
bulk  of  Heart  Mountain — sere  or  snow- 
dusted,  depending  on  the  season, 
dawn-rosy  or  gray  as  lead  when  the 
days  shut  down. 

Latch  String  Out 

I have,  over  the  last  five-years,  spent 
a fair  share  of  time  in  that  kitchen.  My 
old  man  tells  me  that  “the  latch  string  is 
out,”  which  means  I may  come  any 
time  and  stay  as  long  as  I want.  I go 
there  when  I can. 

After  meals,  my  old  man  washes  the 
dishes  carefully — refusing  my  offer  to 
perform  this  chore — and  stacks  them  in 
a metal  rack.  Often  the  radio  is  on,  soft 
but  distinct,  with  “news  of  Cody  and 
the  Bighorn  Basin.” 

My  old  man  sits  back  down,  and  we 
talk.  We  talk  about  things  we  don’t  like, 
and  things  we  do,  and  my  old  man  has 
plenty  of  both,  he  dislikes  snowmo- 
biles, the  Forest  Service  (passionately), 
Charolais  cattle,  magpies,  people  who 
drive  across  his  land  and  cut  his  fences, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  Coca- 
Cola.  He  likes  a far  greater  number  of 
things,  including  pickup  trucks,  Pen- 
dleton shirts,  cats,  jackrabbits, 
Hereford  cattle,  horses  (he  remembers 
some  he  owned  40  years  ago  and  still 

Sieves  for  them  at  times),  people  who 
ow  spirit  and  dignity  under  difficult 
conditions,  Indians,  neighbors,  and 
certain  memories. 

Many  of  the  memories  have  to  do 
with  hunting. 

Like  the  time  a bunch  of  hunters 
straggled  into  his  high  country  cabin, 
half-ffozen  after  getting  caught  in  an 
early  blizzard.  They  told  him  they’d 
just  lost  a 30-30  on  the  summit  of  a 
conical,  nameless  mountain  that  towers 
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MY  OLD  MAN  is  no  blood  relation,  but  as  fine 
an  old  man  as  one  could  find.  He  lives  in 
Wyoming.  When  he  was  younger,  he  and  his 
wife  worked  a homestead  high  in  the  Sun- 
light Basin  of  the  Absarokas. 

up  on  the  edge  of  his  homestead,  and 
that  he  could  have  the  rifle  if  he  wanted 
to  fetch  it.  And  how  he  found  it  the 
following  spring,  and  how  he  used  it 
over  the  decades  to  take  a tremendous 
number  and  variety  of  game. 

There  was  the  bighorn  killed  right  at 
timberline  after  a long  stalk:  the  sheep 
all  belting  past  through  talus,  my  old 
man’s  carbine  swinging  on  the  biggest 
ram,  the  heavy  sound  of  the  bullet 
striking,  the  spasmodic  lack  of  the  dead 
animal. 

The  Shiras  moose  which  he  woke  up 
to  find  browsing  alder  shoots  just  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  cabin:  the  bead 
front  sight  silver  against  the  moose’s 
black  side,  the  shot  waking  my  old 
man’s  wife,  and  the  moose  running  a 
few  steps  toward  the  springhouse 
before  falling. 

The  elk:  so  many  he’s  lost  count.  Elk 
taken  for  their  racks,  elk  bugled  in  for 
friends,  crippled  elk  finished  off  for 


hunters  he  was  guiding.  Depressioi 
elk — hillside  salmon,  governmen 
beef — one  way  to  stay  solvent  wher 
times  were  hard. 

A grizzly  taken  in  the  day’s  last  ligh 
in  a high  country  meadow:  the  first  sho 
not  instantly  fatal,  the  animal’: 
outraged,  unearthly  cries  rebounding 
from  mountains  and  banks  of  shadow) 
pines,  my  old  man’s  second  shot  am 
choring  the  bear,  his  third  shot  finish 
ing  it.  i 

Or  the  time  my  old  man  was  guiding 
and  they  spooked  a very  ordinary  mule 
deer  buck  out  of  a blowdown.  They  al- 
ready had  camp  meat  and  a full  pack- 
load, but  the  client  wanted  the  deer,  | 
which  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  trees 
watching  them.  The  hunter  asked  for 
my  old  man’s  30-30;  was  reluctantly ) 
given  the  gun;  worked  a shell  into  the 
chamber;  and,  in  doing  so,  sandwiched 
the  sling  between  lever  and  stock,  pre- 
venting the  action  from  locking.  The 
hunter  tugged  the  trigger.  Nothing.  He 
yanked  it.  My  old  man  waited  until  the 
buck  faded  into  the  timber.  Then  he 
took  his  rifle  back,  saying,  “You  just 
have  to  pull  right  hard.  ’ 

My  old  man  talks  about  hunting  and 
game  and  the  way  things  were  then  and 
the  way  they  are  now,  and  I listen. 

I sit  across  the  table  from  him.  The 
dawn  lights  his  face,  or  the  harsh  noon 
light  accentuates  its  lines  and  creases, 
or  the  warm  evening  light  filters  into 
the  kitchen  from  where  the  sun  is  set- 
ting behind  Jim  Mountain  up  there  in 
Sunlight.  My  old  man  talks,  and  I 
listen,  even  though  I’ve  heard  many  of 
the  stories  before.  If  he  knows  he 
repeats  himself,  I hope  to  God  he  also 
knows  that  I want  to  hear.  Not  out  of 
pity,  but  respect;  not  out  of  senti- 
mentality, but  from  a need  to  know 
what  it  was  like  for  one  who  went 
before  me. 

I hope  my  old  man  knows  that 
without  him  and  his  land  sitting  across 
the  table,  the  rest  of  us  are  diminished. 


How  About  Scrambled? 

The  eggs  of  snapping  turtles  are  good  food  but  must  be  fried  as  they  will  not  boil 
hard. 
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keystone  of  archery  excellence.  . . . 

TWAC 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


PERHAPS  IT  IS  only  proper  that  the 
world-famous  center  for  target 
irchers  finally  found  its  way  into 
Pennsylvania.  In  any  event,  The  World 
Archery  Center  had  its  second  success- 
ful year  at  Marshalls  Creek  on  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  archery  teaching 
facility  which  began  in  Roxbury,  Vt.,  in 
1937.  And  this  writer  was  on  deck  for 
the  observance. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  K.  Miller  is  The  World 
Archery  Center — affectionately  called 
TWAC  (pronounced  twak) — for  it  was 
her  foresight  and  faith  in  advanced 
target  archery  that  put  the  Center  on 
the  map  and  then  moved  it  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. Through  the  years  some  of  the 
most  famous  personalities  and  top 
scorers  in  archery  have  participated  in 
activities.  Much  of  the  credit  must  go  to 
Myrtle’s  husband,  Edward  B.  Miller, 
co-founder  and  co-executive  director  of 
the  camp  which  had  a modest  begin- 
ning despite  its  high-sounding  name. 

For  there  were,  as  Mrs.  Miller 
explained,  one  and  one-half  registra- 


tions at  the  first  session  in  1937.  This 
situation,  she  clarified,  came  about  be- 
cause there  was  only  one  full-paying 
guest  and  a photographer  who 
registered  at  half  rate  because  he  was 
there  to  photograph  the  camp. 

Myrtle  Miller  initially  had  absolutely 
no  interest  in  archery.  She  was  a golfer, 
and  a good  one.  Russel  Hoogerhyde, 
six-time  national  target  champion,  got 
her  interested  in  archery.  On  the  golf 
course  where  she  played  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Hoogerhyde  was  coach 
for  an  archery  range  that  had  been  set 
up  on  part  of  the  golf  property. 

But  it  was  the  late  Arthur  Young,  of 
Pope  and  Young  fame,  who  provided 
the  catalyst  to  get  Myrtle  really  in- 
volved in  target  archery.  Young  gave  a 
demonstration  at  the  high  school  where 
she  was  a teacher,  and  enough  money 
was  raised  through  the  demonstration 
to  pay  him  off  and  leave  $60  to  purchase 
tackle  for  the  high  school  of  400  stu- 
dents. Nevertheless,  no  time  was  pro- 
vided during  school  hours,  and  all  of 
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her  activities  with  the  youngsters  came 
before  school,  during  lunch,  and  after 
school,  with  the  help  of  her  husband. 

There  were  no  teaching  aids,  and  this 
inspired  her  to  develop  some  methods 
during  the  few  years  at  Grand  Rapids. 
Myrtle  continued  with  her  shooting 
and  won  the  1936  International  Cham- 
pionship Match  between  Canada  and 


MYRTLE  MILLER,  executive  director  of  The 
World  Archery  Center,  has  been  the  main- 
stay of  the  camp  during  its  continuous  four 
decades  of  existence. 

the  United  States.  She  also  was  state 
champion  for  Connecticut  in  1935  and 
won  the  New  York  City  championship 
in  1939.  By  1940  she  had  become  in- 
volved with  the  American  Association 
for  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation,  as  head  of  the  national  sec- 
tion of  Women’s  Individual  Sports.  It 
was  a job  with  no  pay,  but  it  did  make  it 
possible  to  promote  youth  in  archery. 
Most  of  her  developing  interest  in 
archery  she  again  attributes  to  the  ex- 
cellent teaching  of  Russ  Hoogerhyde. 
He  also  attended  the  1977  session. 

Teela-Wooket,  in  Vermont,  where 
the  initial  World  Archery  Center  was 
established,  had  been  a girls’  camp.  Ed 
Miller  laid  out  the  first  target  course  in 
1937.  In  1938,  Dr.  Clarence  N. 
Hickman,  who  was  inducted  into  the 
Archery  Hall  of  Fame  last  year,  helped 
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with  instruction.  Myrtle  had  the  hono 
of  presenting  him  with  his  award  at 
banquet  following  the  annual  teachinj 
program.  Dr.  Hickman  had  worke< 
with  Paul  Klopsteg  in  development  c 
the  recurve  bow.  Both  joined  the  lat 
Forrest  Nagler  in  authoring  Archery 
the  Technical  Side,  a book  now  on  th< 
rare  list  that  sells  for  in  excess  of  $100. 

Russ  Hoogerhyde,  also  a Hall  o ! 
Famer,  took  the  course  himself  in  193! 
when  38  were  in  attendance.  The  big 
gest  year  was  the  25th  anniversary  witl 
about  200,  of  whom  50  were  teachers 
in-training  who  intended  to  take  th< 
instructor’s  course. 

Facilities  were  somewhat  primitivi 
at  Teela-Wooket,  but  this  was  no  deter- 
rent. There  was  no  individual  plumbing 
for  the  cabins  but  this  quaint  arrange- 
ment had  its  own  appeal  and  many 
came  back  year  after  year.  Gradually  < 
the  fame  of  Teela-Wooket  spread,  and 
the  NAA  school  at  Pennsylvania’s  Stone 
Valley  was  an  outgrowth  of  this 
program.  All  courses  at  the  center  are 
today  National  Archery  Association 
certified. 

Over  the  years,  there  was  some 
interest  by  other  countries,  but  it 
wasn’t  until  1969,  after  the  World 
Archery  Championship  held  at  Valley 
Forge,  that  many  countries  began 
sending  representatives  to  Teela- 
Wooket. 

The  courses  are  not  easy  and  certifi- 
cates are  not  handed  out  indis- 
criminately. Among  those  who  take  the 
instructor’s  course,  about  70  percent 
pass.  Scores  actually  count  very  little  in 
the  final  analysis.  The  chief  accent  is  on 
teaching  ability. 

Most  of  the  staff  today  consists  of 
professional  educators.  None  are  paid 
beyond  their  travel  expense  and  lodg- 
ing, so  that  student  costs  can  be  kept  at- 
tractive, particularly  for  those  who 
come  long  distances. 

Today  the  average  enrollment 
consists  of  about  50  in  the  teachers-in- 
training  class,  although  in  1977  80  were 
registered.  About  200  were  present, 
including  staff  and  students,  in  1977. 

One  family  that  Myrtle  Miller  re- 
members with  special  affection  is  that 
of  Gregg  Moga,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  In 
1945,  the  entire  family  attended  Teela- 
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Vooket,  including  Mrs.  Moga,  ^aig 
r.,  Jerome  and  Michael.  The  next  year 
erome  won  the  national  junior  cham- 
rionship,  and  the  following  year  his 
>rother  Michael  was  high  scorer. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  the  years 
he  camps  have  been  held,  there  have 
)een  no  mishaps. 

Although  Ed  Miller  was  an  archer 
before  his  wife,  other  interests  make  it 
lecessary  that  he  commute  but  occa- 
sionally to  the  encampment.  Neverthe- 
ess,  it  has  been  his  help  in  many  ways, 
ncluding  financial,  that  has  kept  the 
;amp  together. 

East  Stroudsburg  State  College  has 
now  offered  credits  for  attendance  at 
The  World  Archery  Center.  Maryanne 
Schumm,  associate  professor  of 
physical  education  at  East  Stroudsburg, 
is  one  of  the  head  directors.  She  at- 
tends each  encampment  of  the  center, 
in  addition  to  conducting  an  extensive 
archery  program  at  East  Stroudsburg 
State  College,  which  has  been  the  site 
of  numerous  college  tournaments.  It  is 
no  coincidence  that  her  college  teams 
stood  at  the  top  in  the  nation  as  of  1977. 

New  facilities  for  The  World  Archery 
Center  include  the  entire  Pocono 
Sports  Camp  when  in  session.  The 
camp  is  located  on  Route  209  just  five 
miles  north  of  Stroudsburg.  This  is  a 
former  resort  hotel  now  run  by  three 
physical  educators,  Clyae  H. 
Whitman,  Samuel  J.  Coursen  and  John 
K.  Johnston,  for  the  purpose  of  hosting 
sport  clinics. 

Over  1,500  men  and  women  have 
taken  TWAC  instructor’s  course  to 
qualify  for  teaching  and  coaching 
archery  in  schools  and  colleges  across 
the  United  States  and  around  the 
world.  Some  countries  which  have 
sponsored  instructors  include  Austria, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Dominican 
Republic,  England,  Germany,  India, 
Italy,  Philippines,  Rhodesia,  South 


A FULL  SCHEDULE  of  shooting  activities 
captures  the  attention  of  students  of  ail  ages 
throughout  the  busy  sessions.  The  average 
enrollment  consists  of  about  50  teachers-in- 
training. 

Africa,  Switzerland,  Turkey  and  Vene- 
zuela. The  shorter  basic  course  has 
been  attended  by  several  hundred  ad- 
ditional individuals. 

Among  those  who  have  carried  the 
expertise  from  TWAC  around  the  globe 
is  the  current  Olympic  gold  medal 
holder,  Darrell  Pace,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Luann  Ryon,  who  took  the  ladies’ 
gold  medal  at  Montreal,  was  taught  and 
coached  for  three  years  at  Riverside 
College,  Calif.,  by  Lois  Cresge  who 
was  trained  by  TWAC  staffer  Lorraine 
Pszczola.  Italy’s  Olympic  bronze  medal 
winner,  Gian  Carlo  Ferrarri  of  Milan, 
was  coached  by  TWAC-certified  Mario 
Codespoti.  Another  Italian  archer,  who 
placed  tenth,  was  also  coached  by  the 
same  instructor.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  full  impact  of  archery 
around  the  world  from  the  admittedly 
modest  start  of  Teela-Wooket  which 
has  grown  into  a much  more  ambitious 
program. 

Actually,  a number  of  courses  are 
available  at  the  center.  Most  outstand- 
ing is  the  12-day  advanced  international 
coaches’  course.  This  places  emphasis 
on  the  very  finest  points  in  advanced 
shooting  techniques  coupled  with  indi- 
vidual analysis,  technical  knowledge  of 
tackle  and  its  performance,  broad 
knowledge  of  international  rules,  cus- 
toms, events,  etc.  Also  included  is 
practical  experience  working  with  ad- 
vanced archers.  Successful  completion 
in  this  one  earns  the  advanced  intema- 
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PATRICIA  BAIER,  longtime  coaching 
instructor  at  TWAC,  checks  draw  of  Rudolph 
Gajewski  of  Lahausen,  Germany.  Many 
countries  sponsor  archers  taking  instruc- 
tors’ course. 

tional  coach’s  certificate. 

A 10-day  instructors  course  is 
designed  for  anyone  called  upon  to 
teach  or  coach  archery  at  any  level. 
Those  passing  this  course  receive 
TWAC’s  instructor’s  certificate  and  the 
NAA  instructor  certificate.  Those  who 
just  go  along  for  the  ride  earn  a certifi- 
cate of  attendance.  This  course  is 
designed  to  accommodate  beginners, 
intermediate,  or  advanced  archers. 

For  camp  archery  counselors  and 
instructors  unable  to  fit  the  12-day 
course  into  their  schedules,  a 6-day 
basic  course  is  offered.  This  earns 
TWAC’s  archery  counselor  certificate 
and  the  outdoor  education  archery 
award  of  the  American  Alliance  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation. 

A first  was  established  in  1976  when 
the  2-day  Bowhunter  Education 
Course  was  offered.  Although  this  is 
basically  a 6-hour  course,  at  TWAC  two 
full  days  and  evenings  are  utilized  to 
cover  bow  hunting  in  areas  impossible 
to  cover  in  the  regular  course  which  is 
offered  across  the  country.  Those  com- 
pleting this  course  receive  a TWAC  and 
a Bowhunting  Education  Foundation 
instructor  certificate. 

All  courses  include  in  various 


degrees  the  opportunity  to  gain  in|| 
formation  and  experience  in  many  i 
phases  of  archery.  For  those  who  juslj  « 
wish  to  make  an  archery  vacation  out  o)  < 
it,  there  are  shooting  activities  as  well  ! 
as  a swimming  pool  and  boating  on  the  ' 
stream  which  flows  through  the 
property. 

The  main  building  at  Pocono  Sport; 
Camp  was  once  an  active  vacation  ( 
resort.  Facilities  have  been  retained,  < 
although  on  a much  more  modest  scale 
than  the  usual  resort,  and  the  cost  is  1 
proportionately  geared  to  the  accom- 
modations. Each  guest  takes  on  certain  * 
individual  responsibilities  relative  tc 
housekeeping  in  the  rooms  as  well  as 
bed-making,  etc.  However,  each  room 
has  its  individual  bath  and  guests  have 
full  use  of  other  facilities.  There  is  an 
indoor  range  as  well  as  three  outdoor 
ranges,  including  a full  FITA  range. 
Consequently,  all  the  atmosphere  of  a 
vacation  resort  is  combined  with  a lot  of 
hard  work  and  intensive  instruction. 
Days  are  full  and  most  evenings  are  de- 
voted to  lectures  and  classroom  work. 

Members  of  the  staff  provide  a 
“Who’s  Who”  of  archery  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. Foreign  countries  represented 
last  year  included  Canada,  England, 
Columbia,  Germany,  Austria,  Ireland, 
Poland,  the  Philippines  and  Spain. 
There  was  more  than  one  representa- 
tive from  most  of  the  countries  men- 
tioned. 

Those  attending  the  1977  session  in 
the  advanced  coaching  class  had  the  op- 
portunity to  rub  elbows  and  receive 
instruction  from  such  as  Bill  Bednar, 
three  times  Professional  Archery 
Association  champion,  of  Ohio;  Vic 
Berger,  three  times  PAA  champion, 
Ohio;  Rick  Bednar,  three  times  Na- 
tional Intermediate  champ  and  U.S.  In- 
tercollegiate champ  and  Lura  Wilson, 
coach  of  over  25  national  scholastic 
championship  teams. 

Those  desiring  further  information  or 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  one  of 
the  courses  offered  should  address  cor- 
respondence to:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
B.  Miller,  Executive  Directors,  67-M 
Old  Stone  Church  Road,  G.N.,  Upper 
Saddle  River,  N.J.  07458,  or  telephone 
201-327-2170. 
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EXPANDING  QUALITIES  OF  Speer  Mag-Tip,  fired  into  sand/sawdust  box,  are  shown  here;  the 
80-gr.  bullet  averaged  125  grains  after  firing.  Speer’s  newer  180-gr.  Grand  Slam  averaged 
50  grains  retained  weight. 


k hunter’s  success  depends  a good 
>it  on  the  selection  of . . . 

The  Proper  Bullet 


by  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


‘^T^M  SORRY  about  not  having  the 
jL  type  of  bullet  you  wanted,  but 
the  spitzer  point  was  all  I had  left  in 
150-grain  slugs  for  your  caliber,  and  I 
felt  you  wouldn’t  mind  using  them,”  I 
told  a customer  back  in  1959  when  I ran 
a custom  reloading  shop.  “I’m  sure  they 
will  expand.  ” 

“That’s  not  the  way  I’ve  been  told,” 
he  fired  back.  “I  have  no  faith  in  a 
ointed  bullet,  and  some  experienced 
unting  friends  of  mine  feel  the  same 
way.  It  only  stands  to  reason  the  sharp 
point  will  zip  right  through  a deer.  ” 

“Do  you  believe  a round-nose  bullet 
expands  more  than  one  with  a pointed 
tip?  I’ve  seen  deer  shot  with  the 
spitzer-type  bullet,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  signs  of  expansion.” 

“I’m  still  convinced  a sharp-pointed 
bullet  cannot  deliver  as  much  expan- 
sion as  the  round-nose  jobs  I wanted  in 
my  reloads.  I think  it  makes  common 
sense.” 

“I  respect  your  strong  belief,  but  I 


believe  your  theory  is  not  true.  Ballistic 
evidences  proves  expansion  is  caused  a 
good  bit  by  the  diameter  of  the  jacket’s 
nose  where  the  lead  protrudes.  ” 

Our  mild  disagreement  continued 
until  the  clock  showed  midnight,  and  I 
finally  persuaded  him  to  hunt  the  first 
day  with  the  spitzer  bullet,  and  I would 
replace  them  as  soon  as  new  slugs  ar- 
rived. He  still  was  not  satisfied, 
however,  and  left  with  a strong  warn- 
ing. , 

I’ll  agree  your  offer  is  fair,  but  I bet- 
ter not  lose  a trophy  rack  on  account  of 
the  spitzer  point;  I wouldn’t  take  that 
lightly.” 

I went  to  bed  feeling  a bit  distraught, 
but  it  was  a matter  beyond  me  since  the 
fellow  had  waited  until  the  last  minute 
to  get  his  cases  reloaded.  I didn  t want 
to  wish  him  bad  luck,  but  I was  hoping 
he  wouldn’t  wound  a deer,  as  all  the 
blame  would  be  placed  on  me.  Sleep  fi- 
nally came,  but  I woke  up  several  times 
that  night  feeling  a little  bitter. 
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PARTITIONED  BOX  CONTAINS  7 parts  sawdust  to  3 parts  sand,  by 
volume.  Typical  180-gr.  expanding  bullet  from  30-06  penetrates  about  16 
inches  when  striking  velocity  is  2500  fs.  Results  are  informative  but  such 
testing  is  very  time  consuming. 


Several  evenings  later,  I was  finish- 
ing a late  supper  when  a heavy  hand 
pounded  on  the  front  door.  When  I 
opened  it,  lo  and  behold,  there  was  my 
customer!  There’s  was  no  backing  down 
now,  so  I bravely  inquired  how  he  had 
done,  and  how  he  felt  about  the  spitzer 
point.  For  a few  seconds,  he  stared 
over  my  head. 

“You  know,  Lewis,”  he  said  quietly, 
“I  ve  been  misled  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  All  I have  ever  been  taught  was 
to  use  a heavy  bullet  with  a flat  nose, 
and  the  flatter  the  better.  If  you’ve  got 
a second,  come  down  and  see  what  I 
have  in  my  pickup. 

The  6-point  in  the  truck  was  nothing 
to  get  excited  about  rack-wise,  but  one 
thing  was  certain;  the  spitzer  bullet  had 
done  a whale  of  a job  cutting  through 
the  brisket  and  out  the  rib  cage,  leaving 
a two-inch  exit  hole  in  its  wake.  Accord- 
ing to  my  customer,  it  was  a 175-yard 
instant  kill,  and  there  was  no  way  he 
wanted  to  trade  for  round-nose  bullets. 

I’m  not  trying  to  establish  an  iron- 
clad theory  on  bullet  expansion  with 
one  isolated  case,  but  I am  trying  to  get 
across  that  there’s  more  to  a bullet  than 
just  a copper  jacket  filled  with  soft  lead. 
Many  hunters  are  very  selective  over 
the  make,  model  and  chambering  of  a 
rifle,  but  give  little  thought  to  picking 
the  right  bullet  for  the  game  hunted. 

Today’s  hunter  is  intelligent,  but 
sometimes  things  are  just  taken  for 
granted,  and  that  goes  for  bullet  pick- 
ing. With  the  maze  of  brands  and  types 
now  on  the  market,  the  hunter  has  to 


be  at  a loss.  Too  many  times,  the  sped 
of  the  bullet  is  the  deciding  factor,  am 
this  usually  leads  to  lighter  bullets 
There  is  no  exact  criterion  for  selectin 
the  right  bullet,  but  the  big  garm 
hunter  should  partly  base  his  decisioi 
on  how  much  snock  and  penetration  i 
will  take  to  make  an  instant  kill  on  thi 
game  hunted.  I think  I’m  within  th< 
bounds  of  reason  to  state  a bear  i 
tougher  than  a whitetail  deer,  hence,  ; 
bullet  of  heavier  construction  ane 
weight  should  be  chosen  for  it. 

The  design  of  a bullet  has  a deepe 
meaning  than  just  to  please  the  cos 
metic  eye  of  its  manufacturer.  The  fla 
nose  30-30  wasn’t  made  that  way  to  hi 
harder,  but  to  prevent  accidental  dis 
charge  in  the  rifle’s  magazine  tube  dur 
ing  firing.  Under  heavy  spring  tension 
a sharp-pointed  bullet  pushed  agains 
the  primer  of  the  case  in  front  of  i 
could  act  as  a firing  pin  during  recoi 
and  set  the  shell  off.  It  doesn’t  make  the 
bullet  hit  harder  as  is  a common  belief 
Hitting  harder — or  kinetic  energy — is  £ 
combination  of  bullet  speed  anc 
weight. 

For  a good  many  years,  bullel 
designers  were  faced  with  the 
enormous  task  of  making  a bullet  thai 
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ould  do  all  things  for  all  hunters 
nder  all  conditions.  This  was  unfair 
id  next  to  impossible.  I will  admit  that 
ullet  manufacturers  are  getting  closer 
) the  “perfect  bullet,”  but  I can’t  see 
mch  importance  in  it.  As  long  as  a 
ide  variety  of  bullets  is  available,  the 
unter  has  the  right  to  choose  what  is 
est  for  him.  I like  the  idea  that  more 
ffort  is  being  put  forth  to  produce 
ullets  designed  primarily  for  specific 
ypes  of  hunting  and  shooting. 

Many  Good  Bullets 

There  are  many  bullets  to  choose 
rom  today,  and  there’s  no  question  to- 
lay’s  bullet  is  superior  to  those  used  by 
estery ear’s  hunters.  Factory  match 
lullets,  for  instance,  have  been  refined 
o the  point  that  spinning  for  concen- 
ricity  is  not  necessary.  I fired  some  3- 
hot  groups  from  my  40XB-BR  Rem- 
ngton  222  scoped  with  an  18X  Red- 
ield  using  both  52-grain  match  custom 
ind  factory  bullets.  No  attempts  were 
nade  to  find  the  correct  seating  depth 
or  each  bullet,  and  cases  were  full- 
ength  resized  after  each  shot  and  trim- 
ned.  Not  one  group  strayed  beyond 
*5/8"  at  fOO  yards.  That’s  far  from 
ipectacular  in  the  world  of  benchrest 
ihooting,  but  it  does  indicate  the  fac- 
tory bullet  is  held  to  rigid  standards. 

Basically,  big  game  bullets  are 
designed  to  retain  most  of  their  original 
weight  after  impact.  This  is  a must  if 
the  bullet  is  expected  to  penetrate 
through  tough  muscle  and  heavy  bone 
to  get  to  vital  areas.  A bullet  that  breaks 
up  too  quickly  after  impact  has  no  place 
in  the  big  game  woods.  In  my  book,  the 
bullet  used  must  be  capable  of  making  a 
clean  kill  from  any  angle.  This  was 
brought  home  to  me  in  a vivid  manner 
shortly  after  World  War  II. 

I hit  a running  doe  in  the  hip  at  95 
ards.  The  deer  gave  no  appearance  of 
eing  hit  and  climbed  a steep  snow- 
bank at  nearly  full  gallop.  Twenty 
minutes  later,  I downed  the  doe  with  a 
neck  shot,  but  vowed  I would  never 
again  carry  a 22  Hornet  for  deer.  The 
tiny  50-grain  pill  passed  through  a 
minimal  amount  of  tissue  and  struck 
the  hip  joint,  but  it’s  disintegration  on 
impact  took  the  punch  out  of  it  and  the 


LEWIS  EXAMINES  bullet  removed  from  box. 
Tests  were  fired  at  75  yards  to  approximate 
average  shooting  distance  of  Pennsylvania 
whitetails.  Rifle  is  M700  Remington  wearing 
Weaver  3-9x  scope,  Weaver  bridge  mount. 

bone  was  scarcely  damaged.  A slug 
designed  for  penetration  would  have 
downed  the  doe  on  the  spot. 

Nosier  has  made  a partition  bullet  for 
years.  The  two-core  design  is  intended 
to  provide  weight  retention  during  the 
initial  impact  for  more  shock,  deep 
penetration  and  proper  expansion.  The 
Nosier  jacket  tapers  toward  the  nose 
and  the  thinning  of  the  jacket’s  side 
wall  permits  it  to  rupture  instantly  and 
curl  backwards  evenly,  even  at  long 
ranges  where  velocity  is  low.  The  soft 
front  core  gives  tremendous  shocking 
power  as  the  jacket  peels  rearward,  but 
the  rear  core  is  encased  in  a partioned 
off  section  and  can  t escape.  The  rear 
section  provides  the  push  needed  for 
penetration.  This  is  important, 
considering  the  rear  portion  forms 
about  two-thirds  of  the  bullet’s  original 
weight. 

Speer  recently  introduced  their 
Grand  Slam  series  of  bullets.  The 
Grand  Slam  is  not  partitioned,  but  has 
two  cores  of  different  lead  hardness. 
The  front  core  is  hot  poured  on  the 
tougher  bottom  core,  which  is  locked  in 
the  jacket  by  a tiny  heel  fold  in  the 
base.  Here  again,  the  softer  front  sec- 
tion expands  uniformly  while  the 
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DIFFERENT  PROFILES  of  common  hunting 
bullets.  From  left:  round  nose  in  30-06,  flat 
point  in  30-30,  and  spitzer  bullet  in  270.  Each 
design  is  a result  of  certain  required  charac- 
teristics. 

harder  back  portion  aids  in  penetration. 

I’ve  used  these  two  examples  to 
illustrate  that  more  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  how  a bullet  reacts  when  it 
reaches  the  target.  I suppose  any  bullet 
weighing  100  grains  or  more  is  heavy 
enough  for  whitetail  deer  hunting,  if 
given  reasonable  velocity,  and  any  car- 
tridge from  the  6mm  up  has  sufficient 
power  and  speed.  It’s  what  the  bullet 
does  when  and  after  it  hits  that  is  im- 
portant. The  big  game  bullet  is  sup- 
posed to  open  a wide  wound  channel 
during  penetration  while  retaining 
most  of  its  original  weight. 

The  individual  hunter  has  no 
practical  way  of  finding  this  out.  Field 
shooting  can  hardly  portray  a true  pic- 
ture in  one  sense  of  the  word.  Just  to 
find  out  how  one  weight  and  style  of 
bullet  will  do  would  require  killing 
dozens  of  animals  under  various  hunt- 
ing conditions.  It  just  isn’t  practical. 
About  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  impro- 
vise. I built  a long  wooden  box  that’s  10 
inches  wide  and  high.  Every  five  inches 
there  is  a track  to  insert  a piece  of  com- 
mon cardboard.  To  simulate  to  a degree 
the  effects  of  bone  and  muscle,  I filled 
the  box  with  a mixture  of  sand  and 
sawdust.  The  bullet  enters  through  a 
piece  of  cardboard  in  the  front  of  the 
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box  and  passes  through  the  sand  ail 
sawdust.  By  removing  the  cardboal 
partitions,  I can  see  how  the  built 
expanded  and  how  far  it  traveled. 

While  my  setup  was  crude,  it  at  led 
gave  each  bullet  a similar  test.  I’m  nt 
implying  my  tests  proved  definite' 
how  a bullet  would  perform  in  the  fiel, 
but  by  shooting  at  various  distances  l 
did  learn  how  each  bullet  react! 
under  similar  conditions.  One  type  f 
bullet  would  expand  in  the  first  fe 
inches  and  quickly  lose  more  than  ha 
its  original  weight,  while  a differet 
brand  of  the  same  weight  and  calib- 
wouldn’t  open  up  until  it  had  pass! 
through  the  first  cardboard  partition,  i 
some  instances,  too  rapid  expans  id 
caused  the  bullet  to  come  apart,  ail 
very  little  was  left  for  recovery. 

Copper  and  Lead 

In  appearance,  a bullet  seems  to  1 
nothing  more  than  a copper  jacket  fillt 
with  soft  lead,  and  basically,  that  is  ju 
what  it  is.  But  the  internal  design  of  t! 
bullet’s  jacket  has  a lot  to  do  with  how 
does  its  job  when  it  strikes  an  anima 
I’ve  explained  how  Nosier  and  Spe< 
are  working  with  the  two-core  theor 
but  from  much  different  approache 
Expansion  problems,  however,  are  n( 
new.  Years  back,  for  instanc« 
Winchester  developed  its  Power-Poii 
bullet  for  the  Winchester  338  Magnui 
to  give  uniform  expansion,  quic 
mushrooming  effect,  and  plenty  of  hi 
ting  power.  Six  notches  or  slots  runnin 
rearward  along  the  ogive  acted  a 
break-up  points  that  would  pe< 
backwards  even  on  medium-size  game 
Again,  it  was  an  attempt  to  produce 
bullet  that  would  expand  uniformly  6 
all  ranges. 

Out  of  the  big  game  category,  ther 
are  cases  where  expansion  is  nc 
wanted.  The  fox  and  turkey  hunte 
wants  as  little  pelt  and  meat  damage  a 
ossible.  Cutting  back  on  velocit 
elped  some,  but  even  at  low  speeds  c 
around  1600  fps,  the  centerfire  varmin 
bullet  reacted  violently.  A bright  spo 
on  the  horizon  is  Hornady’s  .225”  ful 
metal  jacket  55-grain  pill.  I haven 
range  tested  it,  but  it  should  b< 
practically  nonexpanding  even  a 
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B;  jeeds  in  the  3000  fps  category.  More 
^ (i  that  later. 

In  There’s  no  doubt  the  average  hunter 
id  shooter  is  confused.  Elementary 
)t  allistics  are  confusing,  and  with  all  the 
ilk  of  ballistic  coefficients,  sectional 
Mtfjiensity,  and  kinetic  energy,  it  just  adds 
fit  lore  confusion.  A gun  writer  is  bom- 
arded  with  questions  like  the  energy 
xtj  ifference  produced  by  bullets  of  dif- 
Ptiljrent  weights  and  calibers  traveling  at 
it  tie  same  velocity.  That’s  a much  asked 
1 uestion,  but  to  put  a little  more 
idealism  in  it,  another  hypothesis  will 
it-  iave  to  be  added.  We  ll  have  to  assume 
ss«!>oth  bullets  have  the  same  ballistic 
i'll  oefficient. 

isi«  Now  there  is  a common  ground  to 
aurork  from,  and  since  the  bullets  have 
he  same  BC,  they  will  have  identical 
Irag  deceleration,  which  will  cause 
hem  to  slow  down  equally  fast.  With 
itqhe  same  muzzle  velocity,  our  two 
kj  Juliets  will  have  the  same  time  of  flight 
mind  the  same  amount  of  drop.  But,  be- 
tl  cause  they  are  not  of  equal  weight,  they 
i can’t  have  identical  amounts  of  kinetic 
ilmergy.  Because  energy  is  proportional 
«i  to  weight,  the  heavier  of  the  two  bullets 
r,  will  have  more  energy  at  any  distance. 
sj'A  lightweight  bullet  can  equal  the 
ioli  energy  output  of  a heavier  bullet  if 
e„  enough  speed  can  be  obtained  to  make 
ill  up  for  the  weight  difference.) 
ill  The  selection  of  the  right  bullet 
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shouldn  t be  a hit  or  miss  affair,  and  the 
hunter  should  mate  the  bullet  with  the 
type  of  game  hunted.  As  important  as 
that  is,  it’s  also  just  as  important  to 
know  the  accuracy  of  a bullet  from  a 
given  rifle.  I’ve  owned  several  rifles 
that  wouldn’t  handle  some  types  of 
bullets.  Even  when  I used  the  same 
weight  of  bullet  in  front  of  the  same 
primer/powder  combination,  the 
results  at  100  yards  would  be  noticeably 
different.  Changing  from  a spitzer  to  a 
semi  point,  or  vice  versa,  reduced  the 
group  size  as  much  as  half.  Accuracy 
with  the  big  game  rifle  is  not  as  im- 
portant as  with  the  varmint  or  squirrel 
outfit,  but  bullet  placement  is  still  a 
genuine  consideration. 

With  all  the  advice  and  data  that  can 
be  offered,  the  hunter  will  have  to  set- 
tle for  some  type  of  trial  and  error 
method.  Most  of  the  time,  the  hunter 
will  have  to  rely  upon  what  seems  to  do 
the  best  job.  Fortunately,  the  modern 
bullet  is  better  than  ever,  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  the  job  as  long  as 
it  has  sufficient  weight  and  speed. 
There’s  no  easy  solution;  it’s  a matter  of 
time  and  testing.  It  may  not  be  ballis- 
tically  true,  but  I have  always  felt  the 
hunter  who  shoots  more  accurately  will 
ultimately  get  more  game.  The  answer, 
then,  is  practice — and  there’s  the 
perfect  excuse  to  get  away  from 
household  chores  and  to  the  range! 


EARTHWATCH  Expeditions 


i Four-hundred  people  are  now  being 
[ recruited  to  staff  over  45  teams  for  field 
research  expeditions  in  archaeology, 
•anthropology,  earth,  marine,  the  me 
i sciences  and  the  humanities.  Spon- 
sored by  EARTHWATCH,  anon-profit 
1 organization,  the  projects  are  funded 
by  laypeople  who  participate  as  actual 
i working  members  of  the  expedition 
team  under  the  supervision  of  the 
professional  researcher. 

These  projects  are  open  to  people 
who  are  willing  to  work,  ready  to  learn, 
and  able  to  share  the  costs  to  make 
them  possible.  Tax-deductible  con- 


tributions of  $500  - $950  by  those  who 
participate  subsidize  the  research  ef- 
fort. These  aren’t  guided  tours  or 
educational  field  trips,  but  working 
experiences  sharing  the  life  of 
professionals  seeking  solutions  to  real 
problems  and  unanswered  questions. 

EARTHWATCH  expeditions  are 
open  to  anyone  16  to  75;  no  special 
skills  are  required  as  participants  are 
taught  what  they’ll  need  to  know  in  the 
field.  Readers  wishing  more  informa- 
tion should  write:  EARTHWATCH, 
Box  127A,  Belmont,  MA  02178,  or  call 
617-489-3030. 
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Coal  gasification — the  reduction  of 
powdered  coal  to  gas — isn’t  a new  idea. 
But  most  plants  have  been  small  and  few 
remain  active.  The  federal  government  is 
cooperating  with  private  industry  to  try  out 
a large-scale  gasification  plant  which  will 
convert  high-sulfur  coal  (which  pollutes  air 
and  eventually  water  when  burned)  into 
low-energy  but  clean  gas,  with  pure  sulfur 
to  be  sold  as  a byproduct.  Some  types  of 
industries  could  use  this  gas  to  meet  pollu- 
tion standards. 


The  state  of  Florida,  already  beset  by 
such  environmental  headaches  as  wet- 
lands drainage  and  development,  noxious 
introduced  exotics  including  walking 
catfish,  water  hyacinth  and  Melaleuca  (a 
tree) — not  to  mention  the  cross-Florida 
barge  canal — has  asked  permission  to 
spray  19  coastal  counties  with  Mirex  to 
control  fire  ants  accidentally  introduced 
decades  ago  from  Brazil.  The  pesticide, 
apparently  the  most  effective  one  against 
fire  ants,  is  also  quite  effective  against 
some  aquatic  invertebrates  such  as 
shrimps  and  crabs.  Environmentalists  op- 
pose its  use  in  coastal  areas. 


The  long-fought  battle  to  save  the  “Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,”  a cliff  in  Franconia 
Notch,  N.H.,  which  looks  like  a man’s  face, 
has  ended  in  compromise.  A highway 
slated  for  widening  (which  might  cause  the 
“profile’s”  collapse)  stretches  through  this 
scenic  area  heavily  used  by  hikers  and 
campers.  Since  1957,  they’ve  disputed 
with  the  state  highway  department,  but  fi- 
nally agreed  to  forget  an  alternate  route  if 
the  section  was  kept  as  two-lane.  It’s  the 
only  part  of  the  interstate  system  less  than 
four  lanes  wide. 


Stopgap  measures  to  get  threaten* 
bird  species  through  an  “ecological  bottl 
neck”  must  eventually  lead  to  long-ter 
habitat  management,  but  some  heroi< 
are  still  needed.  Much  work  remains,  b 
success  stories  trickle  in:  A captive-bre 
peregrine  has  bred  in  the  wild;  a peregrir 
released  years  ago  returned  to  care  ft 
newly-released  young  birds;  runt  Ei 
ropean  eaglets  were  hand-raised  until  the 
could  fend  for  themselves;  nest  boxes  pr< 
pared  for  a competitor  of  the  rare  Pueri 
Rican  parrot  have  kept  them  out  of  the  pa 
rots’  homes;  endangered  species’  egc 
have  been  hatched  by  similar  but  moi 
abundant  species;  wire  nesting  baske 
erected  for  Everglades  kites  led  to  the 
best  recent  nesting  year;  and  brown  pel 
cans’  reproduction  is  beginning  to  recove 
apparently  in  response  to  the  DDT  ban. 


A Nobel  laureate  in  biochemistry  ha 
demonstrated  that  an  oil  with  as  muc 
heating  power  as  petroleum  can  be  tappe 
from  a potentially  agricultural  plant.  Hi 
one-acre  plot  of  mole  plant  is  a “see 
crop,”  he  says,  but  he  figures  it  wi 
eventually  be  economical  and  practical  o 
a large  scale.  The  native  plant  grows  ii 
areas  too  arid  for  most  crops,  and  it  couli 
contribute  significantly  toward  the  nation* 
oil  supply.  But  there’s  always  a catch.  Thi 
desert  is  a fragile  ecosystem,  and  puttini 
huge  areas  or  it  into  crop  production- 
even  of  a desert  crop — is  bound  to  havi 
major  impacts  on  other  native  fauna  am 
flora. 


The  Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers 
Association  has  raised  funds  to  defenr 
three  Texans  accused  of  killing  ove 
100  bald  and  golden  eagles  in  a two 
year  period.  The  men  allegedly  shot  the 
eagles  from  a helicopter  leased  witl 
public  funds.  The  Texas  governor  ha: 
requested  exemption  from  federal  laws 
protecting  eagles. 


The  International  Association  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Agencies  announced  a new 
non-profit  foundation  to  educate  the 
general  public  about  wildlife  and  fisheries 
management,  including  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. The  group,  known  as  AWARE 
(America’s  Wildlife  Association  foi 
Resource  Education)  is  sponsoring  s 
series  of  13  half-hour  TV  shows  in  a news- 
type  format.  AWARE  will  ask  the  public  foi 
additional  funds  for  series  production. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

EDWARD  T.  DURKIN  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

KENNETH  L.  HESS  Chief 

Division  of  Game  Management 

DALE  E.  SHEFFER  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

CARROLL  R.  KINLEY Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

EARL  E.  GEESAMAN  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

STANLEY  E.  FORBES  Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.  C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  5038,  Jersey 
Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — NorbertJ  Molski,  Supervisor.  Box  220,  R D.  5,  Dallas  18612 
Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1  143  or  675-1  144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia.  Schuylkill,  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H Bogert,  Superintendent,  R D 2,  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone: 
A.C.  215  287-81.51 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — G.  Russell  Enlow,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 

16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — lack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17701.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM — Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R D 4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT — George  Weller,  R.D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone  A.C.  814  355-4434 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT — C.  J.  Williams,  R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 


The  bald  eagle  holds  a special  place  in  the  feelings  of  all  Americans. 
This  is  not  completely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  our  national  emblem, 
though  that  of  course  is  important,  but  also  derives  from  this  big 
bird’s  magnificent  appearance,  its  commanding  presence,  its  haughty 
attitude.  Therefore,  having  an  active  eagle’s  nest  in  the  Conneaut 
Marsh  area  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania  was  a source  of  pride  to  the 
Game  Commission.  Many  visitors  observed  it  from  afar,  their  feel- 
ings a mixture  of  quiet  satisfaction  and  awe.  Then,  in  early  1977,  a 
severe  windstorm  blew  over  the  tree  that  contained  the  nest,  destroy- 
ing the  eggs  it  contained.  Game  Commission  personnel  immediately 
built  another  platform  and  rudimentary  nest  in  a nearby  tree,  as 
shown  here,  and  within  ten  days  the  pair  of  eagles  re-nested.  Hope- 
fully, these  great  birds  will  be  seen  in  this  area  for  many  years  to 
come. 

— Fred  Servey 

CIA,  Northwest  Division 
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Scratch  another  sock.  Wipe  up  another  puddle  that  didn’t  quite  hit 
the  newspaper.  Yeah,  the  arrival  of  puppies  means  you’ll  have  a few 
disappointments,  a few  frustrations.  But  even  during  the  occasional 
lapse,  pups  are  so  appealing  that  you’ll  just  laugh  as  you  retrieve  the 
shreds  or  sop  up  the  mess.  So  delight  in  your  puppy  now,  train  it  well, 
and  it  will  repay  you  with  many  years  of  friendship  and  many  fine 
hunts. 
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EDITORIAL 


More  On  Handgunfiscation 

AT  VARIOUS  TIMES  WE’VE  suggested  that  gun  registration — particularly 
. handgun  registration — was  the  first  step  toward  confiscation.  Those  who 
avor  registration  have  constantly  ridiculed  this  viewpoint,  claiming  that  it  is 
amply  a method  of  reducing  crime,  or  protecting  us  from  ourselves  by  keeping  us 
:'rom  shooting  other  members  of  our  families  or  ourselves,  or  whatever.  We  have 
egitimate  responses  to  their  claims,  but  let’s  consider  a situation  which  concerns 


Durs. 


Recently,  thousands  of  handgun  owners  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  registered 
their  guns  in  response  to  a city  law,  found  out  what  it’s  like  when  the  gun  control 
trap  snaps  shut.  They  are  now  in  the  untenable  position  of  having  to  get  rid  of  their 
*uns  or  he  in  violation  of  a law  which  could  send  them  to  prison  ana  subject  them 
to  a stiff  fine.  Here’s  how  it  happened: 

Several  years  ago,  the  Cleveland  city  council  attempted  to  outlaw  “Saturday- 
Night  Specials.”  To  our  knowledge,  this  term  has  never  been  legally  defined,  but 
in  the  Cleveland  instance  the  city  council  apparently  decided  that  all  .22,  .25  and 
.32  caliber  handguns  with  a barrel  length  of  less  than  three  inches  were  Saturday- 
Night  Specials.  Not  everyone  saw  it  that  way,  for  a municipal  court  judge  ruled 
that  law  unconstitutional,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  discriminatory.  The  council 
took  another  tack  and  subsequently  passed,  in  1976,  a law  requiring  all  handguns, 
including  those  of  police  and  security  officers,  be  registered.  As  a result,  an  esti- 
mated 18,000  handguns,  and  as  many  as  5,500  considered  by  the  council  to  be 
Saturday-Night  Specials,  were  put  on  the  records. 

The  turn  of  the  screw  for  Cleveland  gun  owners  came  in  August,  1977,  when 
the  Eighth  District  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  city  council’s  initial  Saturday- 
Night  Special  ban.  As  a consequence,  over  5,000  Cleveland  residents  who  com- 
plied with  the  registration  law  found  themselves  with  their  names  on  a list  as 
owners  of  firearms  which  were  now  illegal.  All  registration  permits  for  such 
firearms  were  revoked  and  the  owners  were  given  until  February  1,  1978,  to  dis- 
pose of  their  firearms  in  any  lawful  manner  without  penalty.  Those  who  did  not  get 
rid  of  their  so-called  Saturday-Night  Specials  would  be  in  violation  of  the  law  and 
subject  to  punishment  of  up  to  six  months  imprisonment  and  a $1,000  fine.  Such 
was  the  notice  given  to  the  gun  owners  by  Cleveland  police  when 
informing  them  of  the  February  1 deadline. 

A few  interesting  points  are  brought  out  by  this  situation.  First,  a 
local  lawmaking  body  can  apparently  define,  at  least  to  its  own  satis- 
faction, a vague  newspaper  term  such  as  “Saturday-Night  Special.  ” 

It  makes  one  wonder  what  the  results  might  be  if  someone  started 
describing  your  pet  grouse  gun  as  a “Saturday-Night  Super  Spe- 
cial,” doesn’t  it?  Second,  registration  can  easily  lead  to  confiscation 
(or  destruction,  or  whatever),  despite  the  pious  protestations  of  the 
pro-registration  claque.  (It  would  be  nice  to  know,  though,  how 
many  of  the  Cleveland  guns  were  registered  by  criminals,  wouldn’t 
it?)  A third  thing  you  might  want  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  Cleveland 
is  only  60  miles  from  Pennsylvania Bob  Bell. 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 
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Thoughts  On 
Pointing  Dogs 

By  Nick  Sisley 


F SET  MY  JAW  straight  and  pressed 
1.  my  teeth  together  in  determination. 
The  young  pointer  was  locked  on  scent 
that  seemed  only  feet  from  her  quiver- 
ing, wet,  black  nose.  My  20-bore’s 
stock  was  against  my  ribs,  the  barrels 
canted  slightly  skyward.  I reminded 
myself  that  I’d  missed  enough  already 
this  morning.  Now  it  was  time  to  bring 
down  a timberdoodle,  rewarding  the 
upstart  canine  for  her  fine  perfor- 
mance. 

The  foliage  was  dense.  We’d  had  no 
killing  frost.  Seemed  there  were  as 
many  leaves  that  opening  day  in 
October  as  there  had  been  in  August 
when  training  season  started.  On  the 
previous  shots  there  had  been  only 
scant  chances  to  score.  The  woodcock 
seemed  to  have  blazing  speed,  but  the 
main  problem  was  they  could  disappear 
behind  the  extra-thick  foliage  so 
quickly. 

I walked  up  past  Magic  (short  for 
Grouse  Magic)  until  I reached  the  too- 
close  point.  The  twisting  timberdoodle 
launched  directly  upward  like  a 
Canaveral  rocket.  This  time  I had  a 
clear  shot  as  he  towered  above  the 
crab-apple  trees,  and  the  8s  found  their 
way  to  the  target. 

“Fetch,”  I instructed  the  two-year- 
old.  That  was  all  the  encouragement 
she  needed.  In  a flash  she  was  return- 
ing with  the  bird,  eyes  bright,  tail  high, 
body  swaying  like  a proud,  strutting 
general.  At  that  moment  she  figured 
she  was  Miss  America  of  the  Canine 
Corps.  Well,  I’d  have  given  her  my 
vote. 

Overpowering  Scent 

Moments  later  the  dog  skidded  in 
the  bottom’s  black  mud,  responding 
again  to  the  overpowering  scent  of 
woodcock  in  the  alders  ahead.  I circled 
and  walked  in  head-on  this  time.  The 
bird  came  up  between  us,  again  launch- 
ing straight.  When  it  reached  the  apex, 
it  turned  on  the  afterburners  and  linked 
over  my  head.  The  bird  was  too  close  to 
fire  when  it  was  directly  above,  so  I 
turned.  I’m  sure  few  pellets  struck 
their  intended  mark,  but  one  or  two 
must  have.  The  bird  fluttered  down 
with  a broken  wing.  Magic  snuffed  it 
out  of  the  dense  cover. 


I checked  my  watch.  It  was  8:30  a.m. 
Shooting  time  had  started  just  before  7 
in  my  area.  I remember  sitting  in  my 
pickup  until  several  minutes  past  shoot- 
ing time,  just  to  be  safe.  In  90  minutes. 
Magic  had  turned  in  seven  solid  points 
on  woodcock,  and  I had  seen  or  heard 
no  less  than  twenty  flushes.  It  has  to  go 
down  as  one  of  the  most  memorable 
opening  mornings  I’ve  ever  had.  As 
much  as  the  bird  finding  and  shooting 
added  to  the  thrills  of  the  day,  it  was 
the  dog’s  performance  that  I remember 
most.  What  satisfaction  I find  in  work- 
ing with  pointing  dogs,  bringing  out 
their  best,  overlooking  and/or  trying  to 
eliminate  their  faults,  making  them 
staunch  on  birds — there  s so  much  in- 
volved that  when  a hunter  experiences 
a day  when  there  are  lots  of  game  en- 
counters and  all  the  past  training  jells, 
it’s  a day  to  remember  with  relish. 

Range 

Training  pointing  dogs  is  a subject 
that  takes  years  to  understand.  Entire 
books  have  been  written  about  the 
particulars,  but  between  experts 
there’s  still  plenty  of  controversy  about 
how  the  best  pointing  dogs  should 
perform.  These  disagreements  are  fine, 
however.  If  one  gent  likes  a dog  to 
range,  he’ll  never  be  satisfied  with  one 
that  doesn’t,  no  matter  how  many  birds 
that  dog  might  help  put  in  his  master’s 
hunting  coat.  The  test  of  acceptable 
performance  in  the  field  must  be  given 
by  you,  the  dog’s  owner.  If  the  dog 
performs  to  your  satisfaction,  then  he’s 
exactly  what  you  want — though  that’s 
not  to  say  you  won’t  change  your  mind 
as  you  grow  older  and  gain  more 
experience. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  I preferred  a 
fairly  wide  ranging  dog.  Recently  I’ve 
decided  my  canine  must  be  much 
closer  if  I expect  a reasonable  degree  of 
success,  especially  on  grouse.  Today’s 
ruffed  grouse  are  a little  different  than 
they  were  even  a decade  ago.  They’re 
just  a little  more  wary,  more  difficult  to 
approach.  Today’s  grouse  often  flushes 
even  farther  away.  Grouse  have  been 
wary  in  Pennsylvania  for  years,  and 
every  season  we  encounter  those  wild 
flushes,  where  the  bird  is  heard  and  not 
seen.  Nowadays  there  are  simply  more 
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GROUSE  MAGIC  ON  POINT  in  thicket — a place  such  as  Sisley  advises  hunters  to  take 
young  dogs. 


wary  ones  than  I’ve  ever  known  before. 

To  overcome  this  tendency,  I’ve 
been  keeping  my  dogs  in  closer.  I still 
get  a thrill  from  seeing  a dog  charge 
through  the  cover  with  wild  abandon, 
but  I feel  certain  this  type  of  dog 
flushes  more  birds  than  one  that  moves 
a little  slower.  It’s  not  necessarily  that  a 
hard-driving  dog  smells  game,  then  has 
it  flushed  before  he  can  get  stopped.  In 
many  cases  the  game  flushes  even 
before  the  fast  mover  can  smell  the 
grouse!  A more  cautious  approach  will 
cause  fewer  wild  flushes,  and  the  dog 
will  be  moving  at  a pace  more  suited  to 
the  power  of  his  nose. 

Grouse  numbers  vary  from  year  to 
year,  but  since  I’ve  been  requiring  my 
pointing  dogs  to  stay  in  closer,  I’m  not 
only  counting  more  flushes,  I’m  also 
getting  more  shots  and  the  dogs  are  en- 
countering more  opportunities  to  point 
the  quarry.  Like  many  grouse  hunters, 
I keep  a gunning  log,  so  it’s  easy  to  leaf 
back  through  the  years  and  verify  this 
point. 

There  are  other  ways  to  encounter 
more  game  when  it  is  extra  wary.  I’ve 
switched  to  a quieter,  softer-sounding 
bell.  Now  that  my  dogs  don  t range  so 
far,  I don’t  need  the  loud  clanger  I 
found  necessary  a few  years  ago.  I also 
try  to  eliminate  talking  to  the  dog  as 
much  as  possible.  If  you’re  yelling  at 


the  dog  constantly,  wary  birds  emerge 
from  the  resting,  squatting  position  to 
the  upright,  ready- to-fly  position.  If  I 
do  speak  to  the  dogs,  it’s  with  a brief, 
harsh,  one-word  command.  They  must 
be  taught  to  obey  instantly  every  time 
you  speak.  It  takes  work,  but  the 
results  are  worth  it. 

There’s  little  need  to  have  the  dog 
range  toward  the  front.  You’ll  be  walk- 
ing that  way  yourself.  The  dog  will  be 
performing  better  in  your  behalf  if  you 
train  him  to  work  toward  the  sides, 
scenting  and  pointing  the  birds  that  are 
not  in  your  path.  On  many  occasions 
last  season,  I had  to  alter  my  course  and 
go  to  a dog  that  had  pointed  off  to  the 
left  or  right.  This  happened  on  both 
grouse  and  woodcock,  and  even  once 
on  a ringneck. 

Following  up  each  grouse  flush  is 
extremely  important  to  consistent  suc- 
cess. When  birds  are  extra  wary  and 
sometimes  flushing  in  front  of  a dog 
that  ranges,  the  hunter  doesn’t  even 
know  these  birds  have  flown.  But  if  the 
dog  is  kept  in  closer,  more  of  these 
wild-flushing  birds  are  heard  or  seen, 
so  they  can  be  followed  up.  Occa- 
sionally, we  even  get  a shot  at  such 
birds  that  won’t  hold  for  the  pointing 
dog. 

We  were  working  a steep  hillside,  a 
conglomeration  of  briars,  devil’s  club, 
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illen  treetops  and  early  second 
rowth.  It  had  produced  grouse  in  the 
ast,  and  though  this  was  the  first  day 
'e’d  hunted  that  patch  during  the 
aason,  I knew  there  would  be  birds  in 
I lis  perfect  covert.  My  nine-year-old 
ointer  Star  had  the  assignment.  We 
ad  experienced  unstable  weather  all 
ay — misting  rain,  high  winds  in  the 
1 loming — and  now  it  was  dull  and 
reary  with  a heavy  overcast.  The 
| rouse  were  running.  I knew  that  be- 
, ause  extra-cautious  Star  was  pointing 
' nd  moving  ahead  time  after  time.  Not 
I mly  were  those  birds  running,  it  was 
; ne  of  those  days  when  their  usual  roar- 
I ag  wingbeats  were  semi-silent  on  the 
I lush.  During  that  afternoon  hunt  last- 
I ng  less  than  three  hours,  Star  and  I had 
5 grouse  in  the  air,  but  I never  fired  a 
hot. 

Weather  Conditions 

It  was  the  weather  conditions  that 
aade  those  birds  almost  impossible. 
Neither  Star  nor  I was  to  blame.  But 
iow  at  least  I knew  the  birds  were 
here.  Three  days  later,  Magic  and  I 
lunted  the  same  patch  on  a sunny 
ftemoon  when  the  leaves  offered  quiet 
valking.  In  less  than  two  hours  we  had 
.3  birds  up,  and  I had  two  grouse  grac- 
ng  the  old  hunting  coat  as  I walked 
jack  to  the  truck  with  Magic  at  heel, 
iame  patch,  same  grouse,  same 
mnter — but  different  weather  condi- 
ions.  You  can’t  expect  banner  perfor- 
nance  from  dogs  when  weather  condi- 
:ions  are  against  them. 

Of  course,  most  of  us  can’t  pick  and 
jhoose  our  hunting  days.  When  we  re 
jff  work  and  can  sneak  out  on  the  home 
chores,  we  hunt,  regardless  of  weather. 
On  bad  days  all  you  can  do  is 
persevere.  But  if  you  can  arrange  some 
of  your  hunts  to  coincide  with  good 
weather  conditions,  you’ll  encounter 
more  success.  Here’s  a suggestion. 
Sometimes  mornings  are  bad — windy, 
rainy,  frontal  system  passing  through. 
Check  the  weather  report.  Maybe  the 
weather  is  scheduled  to  stabilize  in  the 
afternoon.  Spend  the  morning  perform- 
ing those  home  chores,  then  maybe 
you’ll  encounter  one  of  those 
afternoons  when  the  memories  can  be 
relished.  Listen  to  the  weather  report 


at  night,  too.  Maybe  the  weather  will 
be  fine  the  next  morning,  but  a bad 
frontal  system  is  slated  to  pass  through 
your  area  just  after  noon.  Don’t  sleep  in 
the  next  morning.  Be  at  the  cover  for 
first  shooting  light.  Many  times  game 
moves  around  and  feeds  just  before  a 
weather  front.  You  and  your  dog  will 
improve  your  chances  of  encountering 
game  if  you  take  advantage  of  good 
weather  conditions. 

Early  Season  Training 

Last  summer  I made  a mistake.  I al- 
ways run  my  dogs  in  weedfields  for 
pheasants  starting  on  August  1.  Taking 
advantage  of  cool  evenings  last  sum- 
mer, I’d  take  all  my  dogs  for  an  open 
weedfield  exercise  session  day  after 
day.  I had  them  in  super  physical  con- 
dition, but  should  have  realized  how 
wide  they  were  running.  In  early 
October,  after  two  months  of  running 
in  those  weedfields,  I took  the  dogs  to 
Michigan  for  a week  of  thick-country 
grouse  and  woodcock,  warming  up  for 
our  season  here  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  pointing  dogs  gave  me  fits  in  the 
Wolverine  State.  They  wanted  to  get 

SISLEY  ACCEPTS  grouse  from  Tim,  though 
Magic  looks  as  if  she’s  trying  to  help.  Eager- 
ness like  this  is  one  of  the  pluses  that  often 
comes  with  well-trained  dogs. 
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out  and  hunt  in  the  next  county,  not  in 
the  little  patch  of  alders  or  aspen  I’d 
selected.  It  took  a lot  of  hard  work  to 
tame  those  canines  down  and  make 
them  understand  they  had  to  stay  in 
closer.  Had  I let  those  dogs  run  the 
weedfields  and  find  the  young 
pheasants  for  the  first  three  weeks  in 
August,  then  taken  them  to  the  woods 
and  thick  bottoms  for  further  training, 
as  I’ve  done  every  other  year,  I’d  have 
enjoyed  that  Michigan  trip  a lot  more. 

Actually,  one  of  my  dogs  didn’t  make 
the  transition.  Tim  (short  for  Timber- 
doodle)  sat  out  most  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania season  because  he  wanted  to 
range  too  far.  I had  to  retrain  him  after 
our  bird  season  ended.  It  was  only  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune  that  I had  two 
other  pointing  dogs  in  the  backyard 
kennel. 

Get  In  Where  The  Game  Is 

On  a number  of  occasions  I’ve  been 
with  hunters  who  liked  to  walk  the 
paths  and  tram  roads  while  they  en- 
couraged their  young  pointing  dogs  to 
forge  into  the  brush.  To  a man  they’d 
become  irritated  and  impatient  because 
the  dogs  never  did.  The  dogs  would 
want  to  run  down  the  path,  or  be  happy 
to  walk  at  their  masters’  heels  after  be- 
ing yelled  at. 

The  way  to  teach  youngsters  where 
to  hunt  is  to  get  in  there  and  bust  brush 
yourself.  Not  once  in  awhile — get  in 
the  thick  stuff  until  the  dog  has  at  least 
three  seasons  under  his  belt.  From 
then  on  experience  will  tell  him  where 
to  hunt.  Maybe  then  you  can  take  the 
easier  walking,  hoping  for  an  occasional 
easy  shot.  If  you  keep  careful  records, 
you’ll  find  you  encounter  more  game 
and  get  more  shooting  when  both  you 
and  the  dog  are  forging  through  the 
thick  stuff,  though. 

Finding  Those  Dead  Birds 

One  day  last  season  I was  working  a 
vine  tangle  at  the  base  of  an  old 
stripmine.  Magic  and  I had  just  flushed 
a grouse,  but  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  shooting.  She  stayed  behind,  filling 
her  nostrils  with  scent  from  the  bird 
just  departed,  while  I kept  walking  for- 
ward. Another  grouse  thundered  out  of 
the  next  tangle.  I sent  that  one  flutter- 


ing down  with  the  second  shot  out  o 
my  lightweight  Franchi  autoloader 
Obviously  the  bird  was  hit,  but  mayb< 
not  too  badly. 

I had  a time  getting  up  over  the  steej 
strippile  bank.  There  was  nothing  t( 
grab,  so  I’d  take  three  steps  up  and  slij 
back  two.  Finally  I made  it  to  the  toj 
and  hurried  to  the  area  where  I figurec 
the  bird  came  down,  encouraging 
Magic  with,  “Dead  bird,  dead  bird. 
She  kept  wanting  to  reach  farther  out 
but  I kept  coaxing  her  back.  Aftei 
awhile  she  got  away,  with  me  hoping 
she  was  hot  on  the  trail  of  that  running 
cripple. 

She  wasn’t.  When  she  finally  die 
return,  I walked  back  to  the  brow  of  the 
strip  bank  and  looked  over  the  side) 
trying  to  figure  exactly  where  I had 
stood  when  I shot  and  exactly  where 
the  bird  had  flown.  This  is  always  an  ex- 
cellent idea  if  you  can’t  find  a bird 
you’ve  brought  down.  How  can  you  ex- 
pect the  dog  to  make  a retrieve  if  you 
don’t  put  her  in  the  area  of  the  fall? 

Immediately  I discovered  that  I had 
been  looking  too  far  to  the  right. 
Seconds  later  I found  feathers  on  the 
ground,  then  a trail  of  more  feathers. 
Finally  I put  Magic  on  the  right  track, 
and  she  had  the  grouse  sniffed  out  in 
seconds.  Actually  the  bird  was  sitting  in 
plain  view,  not  under  any  cover  at  all. 
I’d  simply  put  the  dog  to  work  at  the 
wrong  place. 

Another  day.  This  time  I broke  the 
bird’s  wing.  The  cover  was  super  thick. 
I ran  forward  to  grab  the  bird  because 
Magic  was  off  to  the  side.  Ruff  escaped 
and  I next  saw  him  on  top  of  a log  pile. 
There  were  too  many  vines  and  briars. 
I simply  couldn’t  get  to  him.  He  disap- 
peared under  a tangle  of  fallen  logs.  Fi- 
nally Magic  came  in,  got  on  the  trail, 
and  I thought  she’d  have  him  in  no 
time.  Not  so.  She  went  off  on  a tangent, 
working  like  a demon  down  through 
the  hollow  laden  with  deadfalls  for  50 
more  yards.  At  first  I thought  she  was 
on  the  bird’s  trail,  but  she  returned 
without  it. 

Again  I encouraged  her  with  “Dead 
bird!  ”,  putting  my  hand  near  the 
ground  where  I’d  last  seen  the  cripple. 
This  time  she  took  the  trail  for  ten 
yards — went  directly  to  the  grouse  and 
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BRINGING  BACK  A fine  grouse  is  a highlight  of  any  day — for  both  hunter  and  dog. 


ound  it  under  a mass  of  logs.  What  a 
eeling  of  elation.  Not  only  did  we 
etrieve  a bird  that  might  have  been 
ost,  but  moments  shared  with  a young 
log  like  that  are  remembered  year  after 
/ear. 

I know  some  fellows  have  dogs  that 
lever  lose  a bird.  Unfortunately,  I lose 
i few,  as  I’m  sure  most  occasionally  do. 

[ remember  one  point  last  year.  Magic 
vhipped  around  at  the  edge  of  a crab- 
ipple  thicket,  her  head  pointing  back 
toward  her  tail.  I only  took  a few  steps 
uid  the  bird  went  out  low,  staying 
ander  the  limbs.  It  was  a difficult  shot, 
with  the  bird  only  about  18  inches  off 
the  ground,  but  I got  lucky.  Just  as  I 
shot,  a second  grouse  took  out  from  a 
tree  overhead — departing  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Though  I didn’t  get  a 
shot  at  that  one,  I took  my  eyes  off  the 
one  I had  just  brought  down. 

At  the  time  I thought  it  would  be  no 
problem.  There  was  little  if  any  ground 
cover  under  the  low  crabs  for  the  bird 
to  hide  in.  Surely  Magic  would  have 
him  in  seconds.  She  somehow  didn’t 
see  the  first  bird,  but  she  did  glimpse 
the  second  that  had  launched  from  the 
tree.  I took  her  right  to  the  spot  where 
the  grouse  had  come  down,  maybe  15 
yards  from  her  point,  but  she  never  got 
a whiff  of  scent.  I couldn’t  find  a single 


feather,  either.  I spent  40  minutes 
scouring  the  area  and  telling  the  dog, 
“Dead  bird.  ’’  She  never  once  indicated 
she  smelled  anything  interesting.  Now 
I know  that  bird  came  down.  I saw  it. 
But  where  did  it  go?  Maybe  it  took  off 
again  as  I turned  to  watch  the  other 
grouse  flush  from  the  tree  perch,  but  I 
should  have  heard  it.  Anyway,  why 
couldn’t  the  dog  smell  where  it  landed? 
Guess  I’ll  never  know. 

Summary 

Late  in  November  we  had  one  of 
those  spectacular  fall  afternoons.  The 
clouds  started  disappearing.  The  sky 
turned  a brilliant  blue.  The  grouse  that 
had  been  running  during  the  morning 
changed  character.  They  sat  tighter 
under  log  jams  and  vine  tangles.  They 
waited  longer  while  I walked  in  on  each 
point.  I was  using  Star  that  sojourn.  I 
lost  track  of  the  number  of  solid  points. 
We  did  have  19  grouse  in  the  air  in  less 
than  four  hours.  She  pointed  at  least 
half  of  them. 

The  second  point  was  a followup  of 
the  first,  the  bird  flying  up  a steep  hill. 
These  uphill  fliers  never  go  far.  It  was 
thick  slashing,  but  I felt  I had  a good 
line  on  that  bird.  Though  I seldom  do 
it,  I kept  Star  at  heel.  I had  en- 
countered a wild  flusher  in  this  part  of 
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THIS  IS  Timberdoodle — the  dog! — with  a trio 
of  timberdoodles  and  one  of  Sisley’s  favorite 
upland  game  guns,  a perfect  wrapup  for  a 
perfect  day. 

the  cover  the  two  previous  times  I’d 
been  through  the  patch.  He  always  ran 
a long  ways  before  flushing.  On  the  first 
flush,  the  dog  had  pointed  and  moved 
up  four  or  five  times,  indicating  another 
runner.  He  flushed  wild,  and  I 
wondered  if  it  wasn’t  the  same  old  bird 
that  had  been  giving  me  fits. 

When  I reached  the  top  of  the  hill  I 
turned  Star  loose,  directing  her  into  a 
large  vine  and  briar  tangle.  She  went 
no  more  than  a dozen  feet  before  lock- 
ing solid.  I don’t  think  I took  one  step 


before  the  bird  thundered  out.  I sen 
him  spinning,  and  he  landed  on  the  fa 
side  of  the  tangle  with  his  wings  beating 
fiercely.  I kept  the  dog  at  heel  as  I wen 
around  to  the  bird.  When  I found  him 
his  ruff  and  regal  feathers  were  shim 
mering  in  the  afternoon  sunlight.  He 
was  a huge  cock  grouse  with  extra  lonj 
tail  feathers  and  bright  orange  spot; 
above  each  eye.  How  I wish  I could 
have  ‘put  him  back’’  like  the  bass  anc 
trout  I’d  fooled  last  spring  and  summer. 

On  the  last  point  of  the  day  Star  and  ] 
were  working  another  reflush,  anc 
again  the  bird  was  running.  Star  kepi 
moving  ahead  and  pointing,  while  1 
tried  to  keep  up.  Finally  she  locked 
about  50  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  slash- 
ing. A mowed  gas  line  right-of-way  la> 
beyond.  I made  a beeline  for  the  gas 
line,  but  at  a tangent  to  the  dog.  1| 
hoped  that  tactic  would  avoid  flushing 
the  bird  prematurely.  I emerged  ontc 
the  open  line,  then  hurried  down  to  the 
dog.  She  was  still  holding.  She  moved 
ahead  a little  bit  and  froze  a second 
time.  I waited,  hoping  the  bird  would 
flush,  but  it  sat  tight.  Finally  I entered 
the  slash  edge.  A few  steps  later  the 
bird  erupted,  trying  to  escape  acrossl 
the  right-of-way.  On  the  skeet  field  it 
was  a high  house  three.  The  pellets 
found  their  mark,  and  the  second 
grouse,  which  filled  my  limit,  was 
thrashing  his  wings  on  the  ground,  stir- 
ring the  fallen  leaves  for  the  last  time. 
Star  had  done  her  part.  I had  done 
mine.  The  grouse  had  done  his. 


WATERCOLOR  painting  of  a 
drake  hooded  merganser  in 
full  breeding  plumage  by 
Albert  Earl  Gilbert,  Wash- 
ington, Conn.,  won  the 
1978-79  duck  stamp  com- 
petition. Revenues  from  sale 
of  stamps  are  used  to  buy 
wetland  habitat  under  a 
program  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 
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A hunter’s  notebook  helps  . . . 

The  Art  of  Remembering 

By  Paul  J.  Rundell 


MY  WIFE  sometimes  accuses  me  of 
purposely  forgetting  things. 
Once,  she  suggested  I actually  cultivate 
forgetfulness  because  it  permits  me  to 
ignore  certain  household  chores  or 
social  obligations.  There  may  be  some 
truth  to  these  allegations.  At  any  rate,  I 
do  admit  to  a less  than  perfect  memory. 
Consequendy,  I have  found  it  a good 
idea  to  write  down  certain  things. 

The  hunter,  like  other  mortals,  is 
prone  to  forget.  The  passing  of  time 
blurs  the  memory  of  a pleasant  day 
afield,  and  in  the  overlay  of  the  years 
experiences  can  be  lost  forever.  This 
need  not  happen  if  some  sort  of  written 
account  is  kept.  But  beyond  the  rich- 
ness and  color  of  a recaptured  moment, 
a careful  record  of  a good  day  s hunt  can 
reveal  the  circumstances  that  produced 
it,  perhaps  pointing  the  way  to  more 
successful  days  ahead. 

For  a number  of  years  I have  kept  a 
notebook  in  which  I record  my  hunting 
experiences.  This  slighdy  tattered 
document  is  more  than  a diary  because 
it  contains  more  than  words.  It  may 
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contain  a scrap  of  topographic  map  with 
a penciled  X marking  a productive 
alder  thicket  or  an  old  stone  fence 
covered  with  grapevines  where  I 
flushed  some  early-season  grouse;  a few 
scrawled  notations  about  the  weather, 
the  date,  my  hunting  companions,  the 
number  of  birds  we  moved  or  shot;  a 
few  feathers  from  a wood  duck,  saved 
for  a fly-tying  friend;  the  description  of 
a mushroom  I could  not  identify  and 
intended  to  look  up  later.  The  wealth  of 
a hunter’s  experience  consists  of  many 
small  things  which  would  pass  un- 
noticed before  the  eyes  of  other  men. 

As  a grouse  and  woodcock  hunter,  I 
keep  in  my  journal  a record  of  the  ratio 
of  hits  to  misses  and  number  of  birds 
flushed.  I note  the  weather  conditions, 
the  particular  cover  I have  hunted,  and 
the  crop  contents  of  grouse  brought  to 
bag.  In  an  age  when  quantification  has 
invaded  every  area  or  human  activity, 
these  statistics  of  mine  are  a personal 
thing,  intended  to  impress  or  compete 
with  no  one  and  serve  only  to  remind 
me  of  a day  which  can  never  be  dupli- 
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cated.  No  matter  if  I have  shot  poorly 
or  well,  moved  two  birds  or  twenty, 
each  hunt  is  a memory  to  be  stored  up 
and  treasured  and  summoned  forth 
when  one  is  looking  back  at  seasons 
past  or  ahead  to  seasons  yet  to  come. 

My  journal  serves  to  remind  me  of 
how  imperfect  and  selective  my 
recollections  really  are.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  remember  the  good  days 
and  forget  the  bad.  This  is  a perfectly 
normal  and  healthy  thing  to  do,  but 
constant  comparison  of  the  present 
with  the  best  of  the  past  can  lead  to 
frustration.  If  after  moving  three  birds 
in  two  days  I despair  of  the  quality  of 
my  hunting,  I go  to  my  journal  and  am 
reminded  that  there  were  birdless  days 
then  as  well. 

A journal  can  be  as  simple  or  elabo- 
rate as  you  care  to  make  it.  Mine  is  a 
medium-size  notebook,  containing  only 
the  data  I have  described  and,  if  I have 
hunted  unfamiliar  ground,  a part  of  a 
topo  map  which  ensures  I will  be  able 
to  find  the  right  spots  again.  If  I have  no 
map  of  the  area,  I sketch  one,  carefully 
consulting  my  compass  to  determine 
direction  and  noting  landmarks  and 
physical  features.  By  recording  this  in- 
formation I will  be  able  to  find  the  area 
again.  I take  note  of  weather  conditions 
and  availability  of  wildlife  foods  be- 
cause they  are  important  factors  in  the 
abundance  and  location  of  game 
species.  A hunter  s notebook  gives  you 
the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  rela- 
tionship among  these  variables  and  will 
provide  a key  to  understanding  the 


species  you  are  hunting  at  any  time. 

Certain  conventions  should  be  ob- 
served when  sketching  your  own  maps. 
An  arrow  indicating  north  must  always 
be  present,  and  relationships  between 
distances  on  paper  should  correspond 
to  those  on  the  ground  as  closely  as  you 
can  estimate  them.  For  convenience, 
the  scale  you  choose  should  permit  you 
to  draw  your  entire  map  on  one  sheet  ol 
paper.  I like  to  incorporate  certain  fea- 
tures of  topographic  maps  into  my 
hand-drawn  ones;  relief  lines  showing 
steep  grades,  streams,  symbols  for 
marshes,  and  so  forth. 

Now  it  is  evening  and  I sit  in  front  of 
the  fire,  reading  my  journal.  Tongues  of 
flame  flicker  about  the  fireplace  logs} 
and  grow  longer.  As  I turn  the  frayed 
pages,  I can  once  again  feel  the  cold 
rain  of  that  late  November  afternoon 
when  I killed  my  first  buck;  I can  smell 
the  rich  autumn  smells  of  ripe  apples, 
oiled  leather,  and  woodsmoke;  I hear 
the  sudden  clatter  of  a grouse  and  see 
the  barrels  of  the  double  swinging 
smoothly  through  the  bird  and  feel  the 
sharp  jolt  of  the  butt  against  my 
shoulder.  Sometimes  there  is  the  disap- 

E ointment  of  an  opportunity  missed, 
ut  often  enough  there  is  the  quiet 
satisfaction  of  a good  shot.  I look  deeper 
into  the  fire  and  realize  that  each 
season  brings  another  opening  day,  and 
it  will  all  begin  again. 

As  long  as  there  is  hunting  there  will 
be  memories.  And  there  will  always  be 
men  who  understand  the  importance  of 
remembering. 


Quick  Pemmican 


Here  is  a quick  way  of  making  a tasty, 
energy  packed  snack  to  carry  in  your 
pocket  while  deer  hunting,  a modem 
version  of  pemmican  which  can  be 
made  from  items  found  in  your  local 
supermarket.  You  will  need  two  small 
packets  of  dried  chipped  beef  (ap- 
proximately 6 oz.),  one  can  of  roasted 
peanuts  (approximately  6 oz.),  one  cup 
of  seedless  raisins,  and  8-10  oz.  of  beef 
suet.  Dry  the  chipped  beef  a little 
more,  spreading  it  out  on  a cookie  sheet 
in  an  open  oven  at  140  degrees  for  20- 
30  minutes  with  the  door  ajar  to  let  the 
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moisture  escape.  Chop  the  peanuts, 
raisins,  and  chipped  beef  in  a blender, 
small  quantities  at  a time.  Melt  the  suet 
in  a frying  pan  over  low  heat,  and  pour 
over  dry  ingredients.  Mix  well,  and 
spread  out  evenly  in  a shallow  pan.  Re- 
frigerate until  the  pemmican  is  hard, 
then  cut  into  convenient  size  pieces.  A 
1"  x 2"  x 2"  piece  will  weigh  about  2 
ounces  and  furnish  about  250  calories. 
Wrap  with  plastic  wrap  and  aluminum 
foil.  Bars  will  keep  in  your  freezer  for  a 
year  or  more. 

Paul  Kelsey 
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My  Favorite 
Hunting 
Companion 


By  Don  Lewis 


UWE’RE  IN  LUCK,”  I told  my 
W wife,  Helen.  “I  can’t  see  a 
parked  car,  so  it  looks  like  we  have  the 
whole  area  to  ourselves.  ” 

“Isn’t  this  where  we  saw  the  big 
chuck  on  the  slab  pile  that  took  off  like  a 
rocket  when  we  came  on  the  scene?” 
“That’s  right.  I figure  that  old-timer 
weighed  over  twelve  pounds,  but  I 
doubt  if  he’s  still  around  since  that  was 
two  months  ago.  ” 

“I’m  not  interested  in  how  old  a 
chuck  is,  I just  want  to  plant  the 
crosshairs  on  it,”  Helen  said  em- 
phatically. “Come  to  think  of  it,  that 
slab  pile  is  a long  way  from  the 
fencerow  at  the  end  of  this  field.  ” 

“It  has  to  be  close  to  300  yards,  but 
there  isn’t  much  wind,  and  I think  this 
new  load  will  handle  that  distance  with 
ease.” 

We  reached  the  forgotten  fencerow, 
found  a position  under  an  old  wild 
cherry  tree,  and  began  surveying  a 
sloping  pasture  that  ran  to  a woods 
below.  Some  years  before,  the  timber 
had  been  removed,  and  the  remains  of 
the  slab  and  sawdust  piles  stood  as 
mute  reminders  of  what  was  once  a 
prosperous  business  in  this  area.  We 


carefully  glassed  the  entire  field,  espe- 
cially along  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and 
concentrated  heavily  on  the  slab  pile. 
Nothing  showed. 

“I  think  we  have  this  field  to 
ourselves  because  there’s  nothing  in 
it,”  Helen  commented  with  a touch  of 
sarcasm.  “Probably  every  chuck’s  been 
shot.” 

“That  can’t  be  the  case,”  I reminded 
her.  “In  thirty  years  of  chuck  hunting, 
we’ve  never  seen  a field  completely 
shot  out.  There  are  chucks  in  that 
woods,  and  that  puts  chucks  in  the  slab 
pile.” 

Finally,  I made  out  a chuck  head 
protruding  from  the  pile,  but  it  was  in 
front  of  a white  slab  that  made  it  hard  to 
see.  I told  Helen  where  it  was  and  we 
both  studied  it  through  our  binoculars. 
We  both  have  to  agree  that  what  we  are 
going  to  shoot  at  is  definitely  legal 
game.  When  the  chuck  ducked  down  in 
the  slabs  and  then  showed  again,  it 
didn’t  take  Helen  long  to  push  the 
shooting  rod  into  the  soft  earth  and  line 
up  on  him. 

Earlier  that  year,  I had  obtained  a 
custom  25-06  Improved  (then  known  as 
a 25  Niedner — the  25-06  was  still  years 
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from  being  standarized  by  Remington) 
that  gave  every  indication  of  being  a 
jtop  long-range  chuck  rifle.  I installed 
a lOx  Weaver  and  spent  a number  of 
evenings  on  the  range  and  reloading 
bench  searching  for  the  best 
primer/powder/bullet  combination.  I fi- 
nally settled  for  the  9Vz  Remington 
primer  and  60  grains  of  4831  behind  a 
75-grain  Sierra  hollow-point  bullet.  It 
was  a lighter  bullet  than  I wanted  for 
extra  long  range  shooting,  but  it  gave 
impressive  groups  at  100  yards  when  I 
fire  formed  my  cases  to  the  sharper 
neck  angle  of  the  Improved  case. 

Helen  had  sighted  the  wildcat  outfit 
in  21A"  high  at  100  yards,  which  should 
allow  a dead-on  hold  at  300.  I watched 
with  admiration  as  she  dug  deeper  into 
a sitting  position,  knowing  that  if  we 
had  the  trajectory  figured  correctly,  it 
would  be  curtains  for  the  chuck.  I had 
just  relocated  the  target  when  the 
whip-like  crack  of  the  rifle  broke  the 
evening  stillness.  The  sharp  crack  made 
me  blink,  and  when  I got  organized 
again,  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
whistlepig. 

“Darned  if  I didn’t  overshoot,” 
Helen  muttered.  “I  never  did  like 
shooting  downhill,  but  I can’t  see  any 
mark  on  the  slab.” 

“I  can’t  be  of  much  help  either,  ” I re- 
plied, and  explained  what  happened. 
“Well  not  find  out  until  we  take  a 
look.” 

Well-Aimed  Shot 

Before  we  could  make  a move,  Helen 
spotted  a chuck  going  up  the  slab  pile, 
and  it  stopped  on  top  long  enough  for 
her  to  get  off  a well-aimed  shot.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  this  one;  it  dropped 
instantly  and  rolled  off  the  slab  pile,  to 
lie  motionless. 

“Nice  shooting,”  I nearly  yelled. 

“I  know  I got  that  one,  ’ Helen  said. 
“I  even  heard  the  bullet  hit.” 

We  walked  across  the  pasture  and 
immediately  found  the  second  chuck 
she  had  shot  at.  It  had  met  a quick 
demise  from  a neck  shot.  As  I was 
examining  the  effects  the  hollow-point 
bullet  had  produced  over  the  long 
range,  I was  startled  by  an  exclamation 
from  Helen,  who  was  pointing  into  the 
pile  of  decaying  slabs.  Seconds  later,  I 
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extracted  a monstrous  chuck  that  had 
been  dropped  with  a perfect  head 
shot — the  first  one  she  had  fired  at.  I 
was  a most  happy  and  proud  husband  as 
we  lugged  the  two  big  chucks  back  to 
the  car. 

I guess  I’m  fortunate  to  have  a hunt- 
ing wife.  Normally,  the  distaff  side  of 
the  family  doesn’t  get  much  attention 
or  consideration  from  the  male  hunting 
fraternity.  I sure  am  not  all  steamed  up 
about  equal  rights  and  the  like,  but  I 
know  from  several  decades  of  hunting 
with  the  supposedly  weaker  sex  that 
the  delicate  finger  of  a female  can  touch 
off  a rifle’s  trigger  just  as  precisely  as 
that  of  a 200-pound  truck  driver.  Un- 
fortunately for  me,  Helen  is  never 
bothered  with  thoughts  about  excessive 
parallax,  wind  drift,  ballistic  coeffi- 
cients and  the  other  ballistic  dilemmas 
that  plague  my  shooting.  Completely 
ignoring  these  serious  complexities, 
she  continues  to  connect  time  after 
time.  It’s  sometimes  embarrassing. 

There’s  no  question  Helen  is  a fine 
varmint  and  squirrel  shot.  She  makes 
no  claims  with  the  shotgun  or  big  game 
rifle,  even  though  she  has  done  im- 
pressive benchrest  shooting  with  car- 
tridges up  to  the  338  Magnum.  The  fact 
is,  she  enjoys  shooting  and  she  likes  to 
hunt.  My  first  gift  to  her  was  a Rem- 
ington 511  22  rimfire.  She  became 
highly  skilled  with  this  outfit,  and  often 
could  topple  a chuck  from  the  offhand 
position  up  to  75  yards  through  the 
open  sights. 

Prior  to  our  marriage,  Helen  lived  in 
the  tiny  village  of  Hooks  Station, 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Allegheny 
River,  and  we  hunted  everything  from 
chucks  to  copperheads.  Back  in  those 
money-starved  days,  yacht  owners  from 
the  Pittsburgh  area  dropped  anchor 
there  to  get  fresh  water  and  live  bait. 
Since  we  were  among  the  poor  folk, 
some  of  these  affluent  souls  would  im- 
press us  with  their  complete  disregard 
for  money,  and  this  led  to  an  amusing 
incident. 

One  brash  yacht  owner  kept  poking 
fun  at  us  for  being  “backwoodsy,”  and 
told  Helen  she  ought  to  quit  hunting 
and  fishing  for  her  meals  and  come  to 
the  big  city.  He  laughed  uproariously 
when  he  learned  the  22  rimfire  in  our 
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little  homemade  boat  belonged  to  her. 
He  teased  her  about  not  being  able  to 
shoot,  and  finally  whipped  out  his 
pocket  watch,  planted  it  against  a dead 
stump  some  40  yards  away,  and  invited 
her  to  show  him  what  she  could  do. 
Helen  was  understandably  apprehen- 
sive about  shooting  at  a real  watch,  but 
I nodded  for  her  to  give  it  a try,  know- 
ing full  well  what  would  happen. 

Annie  Oakley 

This  fellow’s  wife  admonished  him 
for  being  so  careless  with  his  birthday 
gift  from  her,  but  he  assured  her  it  was 
in  no  danger  at  that  distance.  In  fact,  he 
said,  since  it  didn’t  look  like  a squirrel’s 
head,  Helen  wouldn’t  think  she  was  out 
getting  breakfast.  A wide  smile  crossed 
his  face  when  Helen  dropped  into  a 
kneeling  position,  and  there  was  com- 
plete silence  while  she  aimed  and  fired. 
I don’t  know  how  many  pieces  are  in  a 
watch,  but  I saw  several  spiraling 
through  the  air  and  one  had  the  distinct 
sound  of  a mainspring  heading  toward 
the  river.  As  we  rowed  away,  there 
were  positive  sounds  of  a domestic 

Sroblem  on  shore.  His  plaintive  “How 
id  I know  she  was  an  Annie  Oakley?” 
will  stick  in  my  mind  forever. 

Helen  has  all  the  qualifications  to  be- 
come a “trout  fisherman”  type  of 
hunter.  On  one  rabbit  hunt,  our  beagle 
Rip  sent  a cottontail  past  me  so  fast  I 
couldn’t  get  a shot.  When  it  passed 
Helen,  she  managed  to  fling  a shot  the 
instant  the  20-gauge  hit  her  shoulder. 
When  I pulled  the  dead  rabbit  out  from 
under  a pine  tree,  Helen  commented 
with  a straight  face  she  that  she’d  had  a 
problem  getting  the  proper  lead  on  the 
speeding  rabbit.  What  could  I say? 

I’m  a lucky  fellow  to  have  a wife  for  a 
hunting  companion.  Sometimes  at  my 
insistence  the  dishes  aren’t  washed  on 
schedule  or  other  chores  done  on  time, 
but  those  things  aren’t  nearly  as  much 
fun  as  when  we  are  trying  to  outsmart  a 
wily  gray  squirrel  or  get  in  front  of  a 
rabbit  the  dog  is  chasing.  Her  most  ad- 
mirable trait  is  the  fact  she  is  un- 
pretentious. She  lays  no  claims  to  being 
a ballistics  buff  or  being  knowledgeable 
about  the  woods  or  the  creatures  in  it. 
Her  ability  to  read  woods  signs  stops 
with  a set  of  rabbit  tracks.  Yet,  she 


usually  hits  what  she  shoots  at  and  she 
enjoys  the  outdoors  to  the  fullest. 

For  more  than  three  decades  we 
have  hunted  together,  and  I still  stand 
in  awe  at  her  ability  to  shoot  a rifle.  She 
has  made  so  many  fine  offhand  shots  up 
to  150  yards  that  I can’t  remember 
them.  Success  has  often  eluded  us,  but 
there  wasn’t  a time  we  didn’t  have  fun. 
As  a gunwriter,  I’m  blessed  to  have 
Helen.  She  has  helped  my  writing 
career  in  a dozen  ways,  from  taking  fine 
photos  to  doing  impressive  benchrest 
testing,  and  those  two  things  are  very 
essential  to  a gunwriter. 

Love  is  a growing  process  that  must 
be  nurtured  to  maturity  through  the 
years.  Our  marriage  has  spanned  more 
than  three  decades  because  we  have  a 
deep  and  abiding  faith  in  each  other. 
We  have  had  our  share  of  life’s  realities, 
and  have  stood  on  the  brightest  hilltops 
and  in  the  darkest  valleys,  but  these  are 
the  ingredients  necessary  to  solidify  a 
marriage.  Hunting  and  shooting  have 
been  paramount  factors  in  our  nappi- 
ness,  and  from  my  point  of  view,  I have 
a very  pretty  and  highly  competent 
hunting  pardner.  . . . 
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GAME  NEWS 


UNCLEISM 

And  Its  Contagious  Simple  Side  Effects 

By  Kenneth  Rockwell 


THE  FIRST  YEAR  I went  huntin’,  I 
went  with  my  uncles,  Frank,  Jim 
and  Walker.  They  were  the  best  darned 
squirrel  hunters  in  the  county.  They 
had  their  own  way  of  doing  everything. 
Why,  some  of  ’em  had  even  been  in  the 
Army! 

I was  only  twelve  years  old,  but  boy, 
was  I smart.  They  thought  I was  a man 
and  I never  tola  them  any  different. 
“Heck,  yeh,  he  can  shoot  that  gun, 
Frank  said.  “Here,  smack  my  hand.” 
That  was  Frank’s  way  of  showing  how 
tough  you  were.  If  you  hit  it  real  hard 
he  could  gauge  pretty  well  by  what  he 
felt  on  his  end.  Although  he  was  the 
youngest  uncle,  his  opinion  was  pretty 
well  respected.  I knew  I had  to  hit  it 
with  all  the  power  I could  muster,  if  I 
was  to  shoot  the  “12-gauge”.  You  see, 
they  were  considering  letting  me  use 
an  “extra”  12-gauge  they  had  layin’ 
around,  for  the  first  day  of  squirrel 
season. 

It  was  a single  barrel  breakdown  gun 
that  would  fly  apart  about  every  other 
time  you  shot  it.  I think  I spent  more 
time  lookin’  for  that  dam  forearm  than  I 
did  for  squirrel.  But  it  was  still  a 12- 

i'auge,  and  it  would  put  me  in  the  same 
eague  they  were  in. 

So  I hauled  off  and  hit  his  hand  with  a 
bone-jarring  blow.  My  slightly  diminu- 
tive fist,  coming  in  contact  with  Frank’s 
hand,  came  to  an  abrupt  halt.  My  heels 
then  began  to  rise  slightly  as  an  excru- 
ciating pain  starting  at  my  knuckles, 
worked  its  way  to  my  dumbfounded 
brain.  If  he  felt  what  I felt,  I knew  I had 
no  worry  in  getting  the  use  of  that  ole 
12.  Trouble  was,  I d probably  have  to 
shoot  it  with  my  feet,  being  that  I 
couldn’t  feel  exactly  where  my  arm 
was. 

Just  when  I thought  I had  it  made, 
Jim  said  “I  don’t  know,  Shank,  ” (they 
called  Frank,  Shank)  “better  let  me  see 
that  again.”  It  was  kinda  understood 


I DIDN’T  SIT  on  that  log  for  ten  minutes 
before  a big  squirrel  leaped  onto  the  side  of 
a shagbark  hickory  and  began  wavin’  his  tail 
like  he  was  tryin’  to  get  rid  of  it. 

that  Tim  had  to  be  lookin’  for  it  to  count, 
but  he  was  always  rollin’  a cigarette  or 
something.  He  was  about  three  up  the 
ladder  from  the  youngest,  but  his 
opinion  was  well  respected. 

“I  don’t  know,  Jim,”  Frank  said. 
“That  boy’s  got  an  arm  on  him.” 

I was  sure  glad  to  hear  that;  I’d  a 
swore  it  was  still  stuck  on  Frank’s  hand. 
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I was  awarded  the  use  of  the  ole  12  in 
the  end.  But  only  after  I asked  if  I 
might  have  a hunk  of  Walker’s  Mail 
Pouch  tobacco  to  gnaw  on.  He  was  the 
aldest  of  the  three  uncles  I was  with 
that  day.  There’s  eight  of  ’em  all  to- 
gether. 

That  kinda  affirmed  what  I already 
knew — I was  smart.  Anybody  knows 
kids  don’t  chew  tobacco.  So  I figured  if 
they  give  me  the  tobacco,  then  they 
would  have  to  give  me  the  gun. 

I looked  at  that  pouch  of  brown 
weeds  all  curled  up  in  a knot,  pulled 
out  about  a half  of  a handful  and  stuck  it 
straight  in  my  mouth.  There  was  a mo- 
ment when  I sorta  gagged  a little,  but  I 
tried  my  best  to  keep  it  all  inside.  I just 
stood  there  grinning  with  my  mouth 
shut.  I know  I was  beginning  to  turn 
green.  I could  feel  it.  Besides,  I knew 
something  was  happening  cause 
Frank,  Jim  and  Walker  quit  talkin’  and 
started  lookin’. 

Their  eyes  began  to  bulge.  They  put 
their  arms  out  and  grabbed  ahold  of 
each  other  and  started  stepping  slowly 
away.  All  at  once  they  took  a simul- 
taneous leap  backwards  and  everything 
I was  keepin’  on  the  inside  was  sud- 
denly outside. 

After  awhile  things  quieted  down. 
They  gave  me  the  gun.  They  either 
gave  it  to  me  out  of  pity  or  because  they 
were  afraid  I’d  try  chewing  some  more 
tobacco.  Anyway,  I got  it. 

During  the  next  two  weeks,  before 
huntin  season,  I was  schooled 
intensely  in  the  proper  way  of  hunting 
squirrel.  Their  methods  were  generally 
excellent,  except  for  a few  small  items 
they  neglected  to  mention.  Like  (1)  the 
range  you  could  expect  a 12  gauge  to 
drop  a squirrel,  and  (2)  there’s  things 
called  grouse  that  live  in  the  woods, 
too.  A grouse  is  something  you  can’t  see 
but  scares  you  half  simple  leavin’  where 
it  had  been. 

We  decided  to  hunt  about  10  miles 
from  home  the  first  day  drivin’  there  in 
a ’50  Ford  and  listening  to  country 
music.  About  20  minutes  before 
daybreak  we  stepped  out  of  the  car  and 
got  our  guns  ready.  That’s  when  I 
realized  I’d  forgotten  to  tape  on  that 
cockeyed  forearm.  I figured  I’d  just 
have  to  hold  it  a little  tighter. 
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Since  they  told  me  to  move  so  slow 
that  it  looked  like  I was  standing  still,  it 
took  me  till  about  noon  to  get  to  the 
spot  where  I was  gonna  sit  down.  All 
the  time  I was  sneakin’,  they  were 
shootin’.  I kept  getting  anxious  but  held 
myself  back,  being  careful  not  to  move 
in  jerks.  I felt  like  I was  walkin’  on  a 
rope  or  something. 

I’ll  betcha  I didn  t sit  on  that  log  for 
10  minutes  when  it  all  started.  A big  fox 
squirrel  leaped  onto  the  side  of  a 
shagbark  hickory  and  began  wavin’  his 
tail  like  he  was  tryin’  to  get  rid  of  it.  He 
must  have  been  about  60  yards  away, 
downhill.  But  distance  didn’t  even 
enter  my  mind  since  the  shell  I stuck  in 
that  gun  looked  like  half  a stick  of  dy- 
namite. I put  the  bead  just  a hair  above 
him  and  squeezed.  That  squirrel  looked 
like  he  was  bouncin’  on  a trampoline.  I 
could  see  him  pretty  good  as  I was  fly- 
ing off  the  log  backwards.  I might’ve 
missed  most  of  the  action  if  that  grouse 
hadn’t  let  me  sneak  up  on  him  that  way, 
cause  when  he  left  that  bush  I was 
layin’  on,  I did,  too! 

Cotton  Pickin’  Forearm 

I now  found  myself  standing  back  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  log,  lookin’  for 
that  cotton  pickin  forearm.  You  see,  I 
thought  my  life  was  in  danger  and  I was 
preparing  to  protect  myself  from 
whatever  I fell  on.  That’s  when  I heard 
the  squirrel  again. 

He  was  running  like  he  was  nuts, 
straight  at  me,  from  behind.  I know 
now  he  must  have  been  confused  at 
where  the  shot  came  from,  but  I 
thought  he  was  attackin  . It  even 
entered  my  mind  that  maybe  they  were 
all  attackin’. 

That  s when  I realized  my  mistake.  I 
was  movin’  in  jerks.  I stood  perfectly 
still,  not  even  batting  an  eye.  The 
squirrel  hit  an  old  oak  about  10  feet 
from  me  and  flipped  right  into  a hole. 
Boy,  was  I relieved.  I stared  at  that 
hole  for  a while  then  found  the  parts  to 
the  gun  and  left,  slowly. 

Halfway  out  of  the  woods  I could 
hear  Frank,  Jim,  and  Walker  up  at  the 
car  talkin’,  I could  even  smell  the  cof- 
fee. I was  dang  near  out  of  the  woods 
when  I saw  him.  A small  gray,  directly 
above  me,  trying  to  hide  on  top  of  a 
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skinny  limb  of  a beech  tree.  I knew 
those  guys  had  squirrels.  Heck,  they 
were  the  best  squirrel  hunters  in 
Greene  County.  I couldn’t  leave  the 
woods  empty-handed.  This  was  my  last 
chance. 

So  after  scouting  the  immediate  area 
visibly,  for  any  grouse,  I got  lined  up  on 
that  ole  gray  and  cocked  the  hammer.  I 
felt  like  I was  aiming  crosseyed,  lookin’ 
straight  up  as  straight  can  be.  I put  the 
bead  where  I wanted  it  and  squeezed 
off  on  the  trigger. 

Busted  My  Nose 

Since  the  butt  of  that  ole  12  was 
restin’  against  the  front  of  my  chest 
instead  of  my  shoulder,  there  was  noth- 
in’ to  keep  it  from  goin’  where  it 
wanted  to.  It  came  down  like  a mad 
man  and  the  hammer  busted  my  nose. 
The  limb  was  cut  almost  in  two  and  it 
swung  down  and  hit  me  from  behind. 
Just  then  I looked  up  in  time  to  get 
basted  again  in  the  face.  By  golly,  that 
squirrel  hit  me  smack  on  the  forehead. 
But  I got  him,  yessir,  I got  him. 

I gathered  up  my  squirrel,  my  nose, 
and  my  forearm  and  walked  proudly 
out  of  the  woods  and  up  to  the  car.  The 
sight  of  me  caused  a strange  reaction  in 
Walker,  cause  he  ran  down  in  the 
woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  and 
didn’t  reappear  for  15  minutes. 

I suppose  my  appearance  was  a little 
wild  lookin’,  but  I was  grinnin’  from  ear 
to  ear.  I believe  it  was  about  then  that 
Shank  and  Jim  had  experiences  similar 
to  Walker’s.  Their  eyes  bulged,  they 
stuck  their  arms  out  from  side  to  side 
and  started  that  steppin’  backwards 
routine.  Slowly  at  first,  then  faster. 

Heck,  I didn’t  know  what  they  were 
doin’.  I thought  they  saw  one  of  them 
grouses,  or  something,  behind  me.  I 
dropped  the  gun  and  the  squirrel  and 
busted  completely  out  of  the  bushes. 
Boy,  that’s  when  they  really  took  off.  I 
was  doin’  my  best  to  keep  up. 

I found  them  about  a half  a mile 


down  the  holler,  standing  on  the  othe 
side  of  a wide  creek,  lookin’  back.  The' 
weren’t  even  wet.  I suppose  they  jus 
ran  across  the  top  of  it. 

It  wasn’t  till  I washed  my  head  ol 
that  they  recognized  me  for  certain 
“We  must  have  lost  him,”  I said.  “Wha 
(phew)  was  it?” 

“It  was  you,”  Frank  said.  “With  tha 
hair  and  stuff  all  over  your  face,  yoi 

looked  just  like  a — a What  is  tha 

thing,  Jim?” 

“A  mosquito-hawk-eagle.” 

“Yeh!  That’s  it.  A mosquito-hawk 
eagle.” 

‘What  in  the  world  is  that?”  I asked,  i 

“Aw,  it’s  something  that  roams  thes< 
hills  here  abouts.  We  11  tell  you  about  i 
sometime.” 

With  that,  they  all  jumped  in  the 
water  and  washed  off.  Boy,  them  guy 
are  real  mountain  men,  I thought.  Any 
body  that  can  take  a bath  in  a creek  ii 
November  must  be  stronger  that  yov 
can  imagine. 

Well,  it’s  now  about  20  years  later 
Once  again  huntin’  season’s  gettinj 
closer  by  the  day.  Me  and  Norm  (that’ 
my  brother)  was  talking  last  night 
figurin’  some  first  day  strategy,  wnei 
our  sister’s  boy  came  over. 

“If  I had  a gun,  I’d  go  with  you  guy: 
the  first  day,”  ne  said. 

“Well,  Brian,”  I said,  “you’ll  have  t( 
do  a wee  more  growing  before  yoi 
could  shoot  the  guns  we  use.  HA!  HA!’ 
I then  winked  at  Norm  and  starte( 
rollin’  me  a smoke. 

“What  you  talkin’  about,”  Brian  said 
“I  can  shoot  anything  you  guys  can.’ 
(Kids  are  a bit  more  aggressive  thesi 
days.) 

I wasn’t  payin’  too  much  attention 
that  danged  cigarette  was  tryin’  to  ge 
away  from  my  fingers.  I had  it  down  oi 
my  knee  rollin’  it  around  when  I hearc 
ole  Norm  say,  “Oh  yeah?  Smack  nq 
hand.” 

Some  things  just  don’t  change  mucl 
in  these  parts. 


The  Gigantic  Jumper 


The  cricket  frog  holds  a kind  of  world’s  record  for  the  standing  broad  jump — 
forty  times  its  own  length. 
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GAME  NEW l 


THE  LIGHT  WASN’T  RIGHT  for  making  movies  when  Scott  drew  a bead  on  this  timberdoodle, 
>ut  that  didn’t  stop  him  from  shooting. 


So  Who  Wants  To  Make  A Movie? 


By  Sam  Hossler 


OUTDOOR  WRITERS  have  a habit 
of  placing  their  well-worn  boots  in 
that  gaping  void  usually  reserved  for 
the  intake  of  food.  I’m  no  exception,  so 
when  a good  friepd  and  filmmaker  from 
Johnstown  said  he  would  like  to  shoot 
some  footage  of  a woodcock  hunt,  I 
piped  right  up  and  said,  “Sure,  no 
problem.” 

Now,  I was  sure  we  could  find  some 
birds,  but  having  them  become  actors 
and  flush  on  cue  was  another  matter 
altogether,  to  say  nothing  of  insuring 
the  proper  light  conditions  and  decent 
weather.  But  the  appointed  day  arrived 
and  all  I could  do  was  hope. 

Clayt  Dovey,  the  moviemaker,  plus 
our  guide  and  dog  handler,  Lou  Fruhl- 
inger,  met  my  son,  Scott,  and  me  in  the 
still,  dark  hours  of  the  morning.  To  say 
Clayt  travels  first  class  is  probably  the 
understatement  of  the  shooting  season. 
He  arrived  in  his  Winnebago,  ready  to 
go.  But  when  I saw  the  amount  of  gear 


he  had  brought,  I could  see  why  he 
travels  in  such  a large  machine. 
Besides,  he  said,  “It’s  much  nicer  to 
come  in  out  of  the  weather  for  lunch 
than  sit  under  a tree  in  the  rain.”  I 
couldn’t  argue  with  logic  like  that. 

Lou  loaded  the  dogs  just  as  the  first 
stringers  of  silver  light  reached  skyward 
along  the  eastern  horizon.  It  was 
overcast  but  a few  patches  of  blue  were 
beginning  to  appear  here  and  there, 
which  made  me  feel  a little  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lou  told  us  he 
hadn’t  been  finding  many  birds  in  the 
past  few  days.  I had  visions  of  Clayt 
wrapping  that  lethal-looking  camera 
around  my  neck,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
back  out  now. 

We  parked,  let  out  the  dogs  and 
loaded  up.  Clayt  unlimbered  his  12- 
gauge  pump  and  as  if  in  answer  to  my 
quizzical  look  said,  “The  light  isn’t  right 
just  yet,  I think  I’ll  shoot  a few  first.  ” 

“Okay,”  I said.  Maybe  he  wouldn’t 
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be  too  upset  if  we  didn’t  get  any  pic- 
tures today.  I looked  at  the  sky  and  saw 
it  had  cleared  considerably.  At  least 
part  of  my  guarantee  would  come  true 
if  we  could  only  find  some  timber- 
doodles. 

Lou  put  a bell  on  Freckles,  but  said 
the  other  two  would  work  so  close  they 
wouldn’t  need  any.  In  fact,  the  two  old 
girls  would  be  able  to  hunt  only  a few 
hours;  the  years  had  taken  their  toll,  as 
they  do  with  all  of  us. 

Freckles  immediately  cast  out 
through  a crabapple  thicket  not  fifty 
yards  from  where  we  parked.  Sud- 
denly, the  musical  tinkling  of  the  bell 
stopped.  A soft  whistle  from  Lou 
brought  no  response.  Here  was  our  first 
point.  The  thicket  was  only  a quarter- 
acre  in  size,  so  Scott  took  one  side, 
Clayt  the  other,  and  I guarded  the 
opening  toward  the  road.  Lou  plunged 
into  that  mass  of  tangled  branches, 
thorns  grabbing  and  tearing  at  him 
every  step.  It  didn’t  seem  to  bother 
him,  however,  as  shortly  he  called  out 
to  see  if  everyone  was  ready.  Then  I 
heard  the  whirring  of  woodcock  wings, 
which  sent  my  adrenaline  racing,  but 
no  darting,  twisting  form  came  rocket- 
ing out.  I heard  the  shot.  Clayt’s  12- 


EVEN  IF  THE  camera  wasn't  grinding,  the 
dog  was  working,  and  here  he  brings  a bird 
back  to  Scott.  Some  dogs  don't  like  to 
retrieve  woodcock,  but  Freckles  does  fine. 


gauge  was  in  action.  Waiting  for  the  call 
of  “dead  bird”  seemed  like  an  eternity, 
but  finally  I heard  the  muffled  shout, 
“He’s  over  in  the  next  patch  of  trees.” 

I wasn’t  sure  if  that  meant  he  was 
dead  in  the  next  thicket  or  if  he  had 
flown  into  it  unscratched.  It  wasn’t 
long,  however,  before  we  all  met  and 
found  the  bird  had  gotten  there  under 
its  own  power.  Hilga,  one  of  the  old 
dogs,  picked  up  the  scent  first. 
Freckles  backed  her  point  and  Lou 
went  in  for  the  flush.  Up  the  bird  went, 
cutting  back  over  Lou  and  the  dogs  and 
almost  taking  my  hat  off.  I’d  like  to  say 
it  was  a tough  chance,  but  really  it  was 
a straight  going-away  bird  and  one 
shot  from  my  Franchi  semi-automatic 
dropped  it  cleanly. 

Shoulda  Been  So  Lucky 

I should  have  been  so  lucky  on  the 
next  bird;  it  crossed  in  front  of  me  and 
turned.  The  crossing  shot  I missed, 
even  after  taking  a good  lead,  and  two 
rapid-fire  followups  never  ruffled  a 
feather.  Most  of  the  leaves  were  al- 
ready off  the  trees,  so  I couldn’t  blame 
it  on  poor  visibility. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  we  found 
another  bird  on  the  edge  of  a thornap- 
ple  thicket.  Freckles  had  it  pinned 
down  tight.  At  the  flush,  there  was  no 
customary  spiraling  upwards.  This 
fellow  shot  out  across  the  open  field 
more  like  a grouse  than  a woodcock.  Its 
mistake  was  cutting  in  front  of  Scott. 
His  20-gauge  cracked  and  in  the  non- 
chalant way  of  youth,  he  called 
Freckles  over  to  fetch. 

We  were  seeing  birds  where  there 
had  been  none  the  day  before.  The 
weather  had  turned  cold  and  a front 
had  come  through  during  the  night, 
which  obviously  brought  birds  south 
with  it.  These  were  flight  birds,  Lou 
said,  but  the  big  flights  hadn’t  yet 
started.  All  I could  think  was  that  if 
there  were  any  more,  we  couldn’t 
reload  fast  enough.  Although  there  had 
been  a hard  frost,  the  ground  was  now 
moist,  making  it  easy  for  these  long- 
beaked  fellows  to  probe  for  their  main- 
stay, the  earthworm. 

By  lunchtime,  we  each  had  three 
birds  and  hadn’t  shot  one  foot  of  film. 
But  Clayt  had  been  right,  it  sure  was 
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:omfortable  eating  in  that  big  motor 
home.  After  lunch,  Lou  suggested  we 
try  another  spot  where  it  was  more 
; apen  and  would  perhaps  be  easier  to 
film. 

By  this  time,  it  had  clouded  up  again 
i and  the  light  readings  were  touch  and 
l go,  but  Clayt  brought  out  the  camera. 
Just  to  hedge  his  bet,  however,  he  took 
the  12-gauge  also.  We  did  have  in- 
termittent periods  of  sunlight,  so  all  we 
needed  were  more  birds.  That  didn’t 
take  long. 

On  the  edge  of  a group  of  hardwoods, 
Freckles  was  on  a classic  point.  The  sun 
even  came  out  as  if  on  cue.  Scott  took 
, one  side  and  I moved  up  the  other, 
with  Lou  and  Clayt  moving  in  for  the 
flush.  Suddenly  Clayt  called,  “I  can  see 
the  bird,  don’t  move!”  At  that,  he 
zoomed  the  camera  in,  and  would  you 
believe  that  bird  held  while  he 
jockeyed  around  for  position.  After  all 
that,  Lou  said  it  would  be  a shame  to 
kill  a bird  who  acted  so  well  for  the 
camera. 

Never  having  been  known  for  my 
compassion,  I said,  “Boot  him  out  of 
there.’’ 

Out  he  came,  and  wouldn’t  you  know 
I missed.  We  let  him  go;  after  all  that, 
he  deserved  to  get  away. 

That  afternoon  was  a replica  of  the 
morning’s  hunt.  Birds  were 
everywhere.  Clayt  had  all  the  film  he 
needed  in  a couple  of  hours  and  was 
happy  to  get  the  12-gauge  back  in  his 
hands. 

By  5 o’clock,  I needed  only  one  bird 
to  fill  my  limit  and  so  did  Scott;  Clayt 
had  filled  out  with  his  five.  We  worked 
down  to  an  old  apple  orchard,  which 
had  grown  up  with  weeds  and  brambles 
years  ago.  A small  spring  seeped  down 
over  the  hillside,  keeping  the  earth 
damp.  In  the  dwindling  light  the  birds 
became  more  active.  Freckles  was  pick- 
ing up  new  scent  with  almost  every 
step.  The  first  point  was  in  a bramble 
patch  near  the  spring.  I shot  almost  in 
desperation,  with  thorns  puncturing 
every  part  of  my  body.  The  bird  flew 


WHILE  WOULD-BE  moviemaker  Clayt  Dovey 
kibitzes,  Lou  Fruhlinger  tells  young  Scott 
some  of  the  natural  history  and  habits  of 
woodcock.  Such  facts  make  the  hunting 
more  interesting  and  more  productive. 

away,  unconcerned  about  my  wellbe- 
ing, I’m  sure.  Before  we  got  to  where  I 
had  marked  him  down,  we  had  another 
point  and  Scott  limited  out. 

Still  trying  for  my  last  bird,  I was 
working  toward  the  area  I had  marked 
when  a blurred  shape  whirred  out  from 
right  beside  my  foot.  It  cut  behind  me 
and  as  I twisted  around  to  swing  on  it, 
out  went  another,  flying  straight  away. 
Two  easy  shots  and  neither  bird  was 
touched.  Lou  called  that  Freckles  had 
my  original  bird  pinned  down;  didn’t  I 
want  to  try  for  him?  I thought  I noted  a 
trace  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice,  but  un- 
daunted, I went  in  for  the  flush.  At  the 
sound  of  the  shot,  down  came  my  last 
bird. 

We  put  up  three  or  four  more  birds 
on  the  way  back  to  the  car  that  evening 
and  Lou  swore  us  to  secrecy  on  the  lo- 
cation. Maybe  Clayt  will  tell,  but  all  I’ll 
say  is  it  was  somewhere  in  Somerset 
County.  Anyway,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
lot  of  long-billed  actors  thereabouts 
eager  to  be  immortalized  on  film,  if 
only  someone  would  point  a camera  at 
’em. 
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THE  SHOP  SMELLED  OF  3-in-1  oil,  Hoppe's  No.  9 and  other  assorted  goodies  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a young  but  eager  outdoorsman. 


NICK’S  BARBER  SHOP 

By  Robert  G.  MacWilliams 


DGP,  Allegheny  County 


TO  A NINE-YEAR-OLD  boy, 
somewhat  of  a loner  and  given  to 
long  afternoon  walks  in  the  fields  near 
town,  Nick’s  Barber  Shop  was  utopia. 

Sent  there  once  with  fifty  cents  and 
orders  to  get  my  ears  lowered,  I 
entered  reluctantly.  The  two-chair 
basement  shop  smelled  immediately  of 
3-in-l  oil  and  Hoppe’s  No.  9.  An  assort- 
ment of  old  chairs  lined  the  walls,  tonic 
bottles  lined  the  shelf  and  an  old 
shampoo-and-shave  sink  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor. 

The  gun  cabinet  along  the  wall  was 
full  of  Nick’s  old  guns  and  supplies  (like 
the  old  Parker  double  and  the 
homemade  single  shot  22  raccoon 
pistol).  In  the  corner  a big  old  Seth 
Thomas  marked  the  passing  time  with 
its  slow  pendulum.  A deer-foot  gunrack 
on  one  wall  supported  an  old  longbow 
and  quiver  of  arrows.  Several  steel  cast- 
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ing  rods  stood  in  the  corner  with  the 
rigs  still  on  them.  Across  the  shelf  lit- 
tered with  toothless  combs  and  straight 
razors  lay  a warped  eight-foot  bamboo 
fly  rod.  A majestic  old  10-point 
surveyed  the  room  while  a spider 
repaired  its  web  among  his  antlers.  The 
entire  room  was  covered  with  just 
enough  dust  to  prove  it  was  for  men 
only. 

I sat  for  a long  time  in  the  chair,  just 
listening  to  the  magic  words  about 
hunting  and  fishing. 

“Next.” 

I started,  realizing  that  I was  the  only 
customer  left;  the  rest  were  there  to 
talk.  Nick,  snow-haired,  gum-chewing, 
occasionally  puffing  the  Chesterfield 
over  in  the  ashtray,  began  to  cut  my 
hair.  I was  numbed  into  a comfortable 
trance  by  the  vibrating  Oester  clippers. 
The  talk  continued  and  I forgot  where  I 
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vas.  All  too  soon  I was  done.  I paid  for 
he  haircut  and  suddenly  felt  obligated 
o leave. 

My  mother  was  amazed  when  I sug- 
gested another  haircut  several  days 
ater.  I kept  after  her  and  soon  got  the 
admittance  fee.  Once  more  I entered 
he  wonderful  shop  to  listen  to  the  old 
nen,  unhurried,  weaving  their  tales. 
This  time  I discovered  a secret;  Nick 
lad  candy  bars  in  the  cupboard  which 
le  sold  to  his  patrons.  After  that  I only 
leeded  three  cents  for  a Lunch  Bar  to 
*et  in.  Soon  I became  a steady 

[member,  a disciple  of  sorts.  My  mind 
absorbed  details  like  a sponge.  When 
he  talk  turned  to  a dull  subject  like 
politics,  I turned  to  the  piles  of  hunting 
and  fishing  magazines  strewn  about. 
Often  victim  of  a joke,  I was  yet  so 
eager  that  the  ridicule  didn’t  last  long. 
Soon  the  men,  most  of  them  retired, 
took  to  “learnin’  me  the  woods.”  I 
knew  how  to  tie  a barrel  knot,  what 
calibers  to  use  for  deer,  the  best  dry 
flies  for  June,  the  size  shot  to  use  for 
grouse,  and  secret  ways  to  tell  a good 
hunting  dog. 

Fall,  the  golden  season,  would  see 
the  men  off  on  hunts.  Always  there 
were  new  stories  to  be  heard  at  Nick’s 
when  they  returned.  I would  sit  spell- 
bound as  Jake  and  Norval  told  of  the 
beagles  running  two  rabbits  at  a time. 
Elmer  ran  into  a bear  while  squirrel 
hunting,  and  Nick  had  to  wear  a turkey 
feather  in  his  hair  all  day  after  Bill 
scored.  Most  of  the  excursions  were 
local,  but  several  times  there  were  big 
trips  to  Potter  County.  Potter  County! 
Why,  just  the  way  they  talked  about 
that  place,  it  sounded  like  the  greatest 
region  on  earth,  far  north  of  us  with  big 
mountains,  clear  streams  and  lots  of 
game. 

Nick  and  the  boys  liked  to  croon  once 
in  a while.  Nick  strummed  on  the 
painted  guitar,  Bill  huffed  on  the  har- 
monica, and  crude  renditions  of  old 
songs  came  forth.  Soon  they  would  be 
trying  to  out-bellow  each  other  and  it 


was  hard  to  tell  just  what  song  it  was. 

Sometimes  Nick  would  get  one  of  the 
guns  out  and  let  me  handle  it.  As  I 
caressed  the  wood,  he’d  describe  the 

gun’s  virtues  and  the  game  he  had 
agged  with  it.  By  summer  he  was 
teaching  me  to  flycast  in  the  yard.  Then 
Nick  went  to  Florida  for  vacation. 
(“Wife’s  been  after  me  to  go  . . ., 
besides  there’s  good  bass  fishing.  ”) 

I had  little  to  do  but  wait.  I would  go 
down  to  the  barber  shop,  hoping  to  see 
the  gang  there.  One  day  I saw  a sign  on 
the  door:  “Closed  . . . Death  in 

Family  . . . Open  two  weeks ’. 
Confused  and  frightened  inside,  I went 
over  to  Elmer’s  house. 

Funeral  Tomorrow 

“Nick  is  dead,  boy.  Took  a heart  at- 
tack down  in  Florida.  We  ll  be  to  the 
funeral  tomorrow.”  I held  the  tears 
until  I got  a few  houses  away. 

The  gang  returned  when  the  shop 
opened  again.  Nick’s  wife  rented  the 
place  to  a clean-cut  young  barber.  The 
deer  head  was  gone.  So  was  the  dust, 
the  spit  can,  the  fly  rod,  the  magazines 
and  everything  else  of  importance.  We 
had  to  read  Life  magazine  and  listen  to 
classical  music  on  the  radio.  The  new 
man  cut  my  hair  too  close  and  I missed 
the  smell  of  pipe  tobacco  and  Hoppe’s. 
Nick  was  gone  and  soon  the  gang  was 
gone  too. 

Some  time  later  I was  asked  to  go  to 
Nick’s  home.  Nick’s  widow  presented 
me  with  his  guitar  and  a 1944  Hunter’s 
Handbook  that  I liked.  She  said  the 
gang  thought  I should  have  them. 

Many  golden  seasons  have  come  and 
gone  since  those  days.  But  the  gang  at 
Nick’s  had  whetted  a boy’s  appetite  for 
the  outdoors.  Each  encounter  with  na- 
ture unfolds  new  mysteries  and  causes 
new  wonder.  In  that  sense  of  innocent 
awe  at  the  forces  of  our  natural  world, 
the  man  will  always  be  a boy.  And  the 
boy  in  the  man  cherishes  the  warm 
memories  of  Nick’s  Barber  Shop. 


Songs  From  the  Syrinx 

Birds  produce  vocal  sounds  with  the  syrinx,  a voice-box  structure  in  the  throat. 
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Neo,  the  Packrat 


By  Carsten  Ahrens 


IN  THE  PARKING  area,  Neo  found  a small 
comb,  encrusted  with  rhinestones  that  scin- 
tillated in  the  moonlight.  It  was  the  find  of  a 
lifetime. 

NEO  WAS  THE  only  living  off- 
spring of  a female  packrat  who 
lived  in  the  cave  on  my  uncle  s farm. 
Having  no  brother  or  sister  to  compete 
with  for  the  food  prepared  or  carried  in 
by  his  mother,  Neo  was  large  for  a 
packrat,  even  at  the  age  of  one  month. 
He  weighed  about  twelve  ounces,  so  he 
was  even  bigger  than  his  mother,  who 
was  bringing  him  seeds  to  augment  his 
lessening  milk  diet. 

While  his  mother  was  out  of  the 
cave,  Neo  spent  much  time  grooming 
the  soft  silky  hair  over  his  body  and  tail. 
H is  head,  sides,  and  back  were  a me- 
dium brown,  but  his  chest,  belly,  feet, 


and  the  underpart  of  his  tail  were  gray 
white.  His  eyes  were  dark  anc 
luminous;  his  teeth,  all  16  of  them 
were  white:  each  jaw  held  two  sharj 
incisors  in  front  and  three  molars  foi 
crushing  and  grinding  on  each  side.  Hi; 
ears  were  a generous  size,  for  a rat.  Bui 
he  especially  enjoyed  his  long, 
polished,  ever-reaching  dark  whisker; 
that  were  always  twitching  to  keep  him 
informed  if  the  walls  of  the  runway 
were  closing  in  on  him  or  if  there  was 
adequate  room  for  moving  ahead. 

Being  a packrat,  and  a vegetarian, 
Neo  was  a very  live-and-let-live  sort  ol 
a chap.  He  had  been  all  over  the  cave, 
knew  his  fellow  spelunkers,  and  in- 
terfered in  no  way  with  their  activities. 
There  were  the  little  brown  bats, 
hundreds  of  them,  that  clung  upside 
down  by  their  feet  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
cave’s  main  corridor.  He  knew  the 
arched-backed  “camel  crickets’ 
(actually  wingless,  long-homed  grass- 
hoppers) that  inhabited  the  cave 
crevices  everywhere;  the  eyeless, 
unpigmented  fish  and  crayfish  that 
moved  absently  about  in  the  silent 
subterranean  stream;  and  several  fam- 
ilies of  the  quarrelsome  house  rats  who 
lived  under  the  broken  rock  fragments 
that  time  had  somehow  pushed  out  of 
the  corridor  of  the  cave  but  which  were 
still  within  the  shelter  of  its  porch-like 
roof.  Here  in  inclement  weather,  my 
uncle  often  fed  his  hogs  and  other  ani- 
mals, and  the  house  rats  helped 
themselves  to  the  food  after  the  farmer 
and  his  dog,  Brownie,  had  left  the 
scene. 

A pack-  or  woodrat  shouldn’t  be 
confused  with  the  house  rat,  often 
called  brown  or  Norway  rat,  for  the  two 
have  little  in  common  except  that 
they’re  both  rodents.  To  begin  with, 
Neo  and  the  other  members  of  his 
genus  are  native  Americans;  they  were 
here  centuries  before  there  were  pio- 
neers to  dream  of  coming  to  a new 
world.  The  house  rats — Rattus — origi- 
nated in  the  Old  World,  and  the  early 
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sailing  ships  inadvertently  carried  the 
unwanted  and  destructive  pests  to  all 
the  ports  of  call  around  the  globe. 

Superficially,  the  two  groups  look 
alike.  They  are  about  the  same  size: 
head  and  body  8-10  inches  long  plus  a 
6-8  inch  tail.  But  this  tail  will  im- 
mediately distinguish  one  from  the 
other:  the  packrat  has  a well-haired  tail, 
brown  except  below  where  the  hair  is 
lighter,  even  white;  the  tail  of  a house 
rat  is  naked  and  scaly. 

The  living  habits  of  the  two  groups 
(Neotoma  and  Rattus)  are  very  unlike. 
Rattus  seeks  to  live  near  man,  to  feast 
on  his  garbage  and  his  offal  generally.  It 
has  been  a vector  of  organisms  causing 
the  plagues  that  in  the  past  swept  with 
horrible  regularity  over  much  of  the 
world.  The  packrat  pays  little  if  any  at- 
tention to  humans.  Its  diet  consists  of 
wild  fruit,  seeds,  nuts.  House  rats  are 
active  around  the  clock;  packrats  are 
nocturnal. 

Rustic  Cousins 

The  two  genera  seem  to  have  little 
interest  in  each  other.  It  may  be  that 
the  house  rats,  being  European,  look 
down  their  snouts  at  their  distant, 
rustic  cousins.  Or  it  could  be  the  other 
way  round.  Neo  and  his  group  are 
surely  the  landed  gentry  and  could 
regard  the  newcomers  as  johnnies- 
come-lately  or  “furriners.”  Be  that  as  it 
may,  don’t  fret  over  some  dire  fate 
awaiting  the  house  rats.  Their  re- 
productive activities  are  awesome.  A 
female  usually  becomes  a mother  at 
three  months,  she  has  10  to  12  nipples 
and  usually  needs  them  all,  the  gesta- 
tion period  is  three  weeks,  and  she  may 
have  12  broods  a year!  Breeding  statis- 
tics for  packrats  are  less  spectacular.  In 
the  North  the  female  has  two  broods  a 
year  (three  in  the  south),  has  a gestation 
period  of  seven  weeks,  and  has  four 
nipples,  although  only  two  are  gen- 
erally needed. 

I learned  about  packrats  when  I 
worked  summers  on  my  uncle’s  farm. 
The  cave  and  its  inhabitants  fascinated 
me.  I often  hurried  to  its  wide,  natural 
porch,  which  offered  shelter  to  me  as 
well  as  to  the  domestic  animals  in  rainy 
or  hot  weather.  At  its  edge  ran  a brook 
which  we  dammed  to  make  a swimming 
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WHILE  THE  TWO  hired  men  put  their  wrestl- 
ing skill  on  the  line  to  determine  who  should 
have  the  wallet,  a packrat  made  off  with  it, 
leaving  only  a corncob  in  exchange. 

hole.  After  a hot  day  of  shocking  wheat 
or  making  hay,  a bath  and  swim  there 
was  a genuine  pleasure.  But  my  aunt  al- 
ways advised  me  to  roll  all  my  belong- 
ings into  one  secure  bundle  and  bind  it 
tightly  with  my  belt.  A rolled-up  sock, 
pencil,  pocketknife,  or  ring,  left  by  it- 
self, would  surely  disappear.  True,  the 
packrat  almost  always  dropped 
whatever  it  was  carrying — a pine  cone, 
stick,  stone — seemingly  in  trade  or  ex- 
change for  the  purloined  article.  But 
from  my  point  of  view,  the  transaction 
seemed  always  loaded  in  favor  of  the 
packrat.  We  heard  tales  such  as  a work- 
ing wristwatch  being  left  for  a spool, 
but  I never  witnessed  anything  like 
that. 

The  cave  was  extensive,  with  many 
unexplored  corridors,  and  somewhere 
deep  in  the  earth  there  must  have  been 
a strange  treasure  trove,  assembled  by 
the  packrats. 

One  evening  I took  my  baby  brother 
to  the  pool  for  a bath,  and  we  had  a 
merry  time  with  his  floating  toys  and 
the  soap.  But  when  I was  dressing  him, 
I could  find  only  one  shoe;  where  the 
other  had  been,  now  lay  a walnut! 
Fortunately,  the  home  range  of  the  ani- 
mals must  have  been  quite  restricted, 
for  they  never  came  to  house  or  bam  to 
swap  articles.  Brownie  may  have  been 
responsible  for  this.  He  was  the  poorest 
of  watchdogs,  welcomed  hoboes  and 
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tramps,  but  the  farmyard  was  definitely 
off  limits  to  strange  quadrupeds. 

My  uncle  loved  to  tell  a story  about 
two  hired  men  who  found  a wallet.  It 
held  a number  of  dollar  bills  which  each 
man  claimed  because  he  said  he  had 
seen  the  wallet  first.  They  brought 
their  quarrel  to  my  uncle,  who  played 
Solomon.  He  knew  each  man  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  the  best  wrestler 
on  our  side  of  the  mountain,  so  he  sug- 
gested a test  of  their  skill.  The  one  who 
first  pinned  the  other’s  shoulders  to  the 
earth  could  claim  the  wallet. 

No  Patience 

My  aunt  had  no  patience  with  grown 
men  “fighting”  so  the  men  went  down 
to  the  pasture  by  the  brook  and  cave  for 
the  test  of  strength  and  ability.  The 
wallet  was  placed  on  a big  flat  rock  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  winner.  My  uncle’s 
job  as  referee  lasted  well  into  the  twi- 
light for  the  two  men  were  evenly 
matched.  The  sun  was  down  before  the 
winner  could  claim  his  . . . wallet? 
No.  The  wallet  had  disappeared.  In  its 
place  on  the  flat  stone  was  a fine  red 
corncob! 

The  loser  knew  nothing  about  the 
packrats  who  lived  in  the  cave;  with 
coal-oil  lantern  and  a pickax  he  spent 
his  Sundays  for  many  months  searching 
for  the  cache.  He  acquired  the  sobri- 
quet “cave  man,”  but  never  found  the 
wallet  ...  or  my  brother’s  tiny  shoe. 

Two  animals  which  lived  in  the 
vicinity  and  frequently  came  into  the 
cave  looking  hungrily  for  a plump 
packrat  were  a long-eared  owl,  from  a 
dense  grove  of  ancient  hemlocks  farther 
up  the  slope,  and  a mink  whose  home 
was  in  the  brook’s  rocky  bank. 

Neo’s  father  had  been  killed  by  the 
long-eared  owl.  The  elderly  packrat,  a 
little  more  than  two  years  old  at  the 
time,  put  up  a valiant  struggle  for  his 
life.  It  was  a dubious  victory,  for  the 
winner  permanently  carried  the  marks 
of  conflict  on  her  leg  and  wing;  she 
could  no  longer  sit  erect  and  her  flight 
was  erratic  and  less  silent  than  the 
movement  of  an  owl  generally  is. 

Neo’s  brother  had  been  captured 
during  the  third  week  of  his  life  by  the 
mink.  For  some  reason  the  little 
packrat  had  not  followed  Neo  in  flight 


when  the  strong  odor  of  mink  preceded 
the  predator  into  the  runway.  Mother 
packrat  had  taught  them  where  to  flee 
in  a crisis,  for  the  cave  was  a tangle  of 
water-hollowed  passages,  many  of  them 
wide  enough  to  accomodate  a packrat 
but  too  narrow  even  for  an  elastic  mink. 
When  it’s  carnivore  vs.  herbivore,  the 
vigilance  of  the  latter  must  be  constant 
and  tireless. 

Neo  was  two  months  old  when  the 
first  breath  of  autumn  began  reddening 
the  sumac  leaves.  He  was  filled  with  a 
new  restlessness  that  caused  him  to 
quit  the  cave  to  follow  the  brook.  He 
traveled,  of  course,  by  night  ever  up 
and  up  the  slope.  The  brook  became 
smaller  and  smaller  until  it  was  just  a 
rill  that  finally  disappeared  into  a bub- 
bling spring,  but  Neo  continued  on 
toward  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  He 
left  the  trees  behind.  The  rocky  summit 
was  roughly  carpeted  with  wind- 
pruned  blueberry  growths  still  heavy 
with  delicious,  drying  fruit. 

He  crossed  a road  that  wound  up 
from  the  valley.  People  drove  miles  to 
the  lookout  here  for  spectacular  views. 
The  parking  circle  was  deserted  but 
Neo  found  a small  comb,  encrusted 
with  rhinestones  that  scintillated  in  the 
moonlight.  It  was  the  find  of  a lifetime. 

For  some  time,  Neo  had  been  pass- 
ing mounds  of  accumulated  treasure, 
each  with  a packrat  collector  nearby. 
None  sought  to  bar  his  way  or  at- 
tempted to  force  him  to  yield  up  his 
rhinestones.  He  continued  to  the  cliff s 
very  edge,  where  he  found  Flora,  a 
silky  packrat  almost  as  big  as  he  was. 

Weary  Neo 

Flora  welcomed  the  weary  Neo.  The 
view  so  many  mortals  came  to  see 
was  completely  ignored  by  them.  She 
led  him  to  her  cache  on  a finger  of  rock 
overhanging  the  abyss,  and  he 
magnanimously  added  his  gleaming 
find  to  her  collection,  taking  a mere 
bird’s  dried  legbone  in  exchange.  Then 
to  his  relief  they  returned  to  the  solid 
cliff. 

They  rubbed  whiskers.  Flora  had 
long,  polished  whiskers,  too.  Neo  re- 
laxed. This  was  living — mountain-top 
living.  Home  in  the  cave  had  been 
nothing  like  this. 
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Liaupel  MaunteaiFiS: 
PeFmSYlvama  Paradise 

By  Joe  Luxbacher 


EGINNING  AT  OHIOPYLE  State 
Park,  the  Laurel  Mountain  Hiking 
Trail  offers  to  those  who  seek  it  a rich 
and  rewarding  experience  with  nature. 
Winding  along  for  seventy-odd  miles 
through  the  heart  of  the  Laurel  Moun- 
tains, the  trail  provides  a variety  of 
natural  settings  before  reaching  its 
termination  point  at  the  Conemaugh 
River  near  Seward. 

Valleys  cut  by  small,  sparkling 
streams  gradually  lead  upwards  to 
high  er  elevations  as  the  trail  follows  the 
ridges  of  the  Laurel  Mountains.  At 
several  points  along  the  route,  rock 
overlooks  allow  breathtaking  views  of 
the  Youghiogheny  River  as  it  meanders 
along  in  the  valley  below.  Those  seek- 
ing the  peace  and  solitude  that  hiking 
can  offer  will  treasure  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  Laurel  Mountains. 


I have  been  an  outdoor  enthusiast  for 
just  about  as  long  as  I can  remember. 
The  exhilarating  feeling  of  being  a part 
of  nature  rather  than  ruler  over  it  has 
persisted  within  me  since  I was  a 
youth.  In  recent  years  I have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  visit  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  observe  first- 
hand their  natural  beauty.  The  moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine, 
especially  Mt.  Washington,  provide  ex- 
cellent hiking  and  camping  opportu- 
nities for  Easterners.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains of  Montana  and  Wyoming  are 
majestic  as  they  rise  to  heights  un- 
paralleled by  Eastern  mountains.  The 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  of  Tennessee 
harbor  an  array  of  colorful  plant  life  that 
pleases  the  eye.  These  areas  and  others 
like  them  have  great  appeal  for  Penn- 
sylvanians who  wish  to  spend  time  in 
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JOE  LUXBACHER  takes  break  on  log  bridge 
during  winter  hike  in  Laurel  Mountains. 
Rhododendron  made  nice  contrast  against 
white  snow  in  rugged  area. 

the  great  outdoors.  So  extensively  have 
those  areas  been  promoted  and  pub- 
licized that  many  native  Pennsyl- 
vanians seem  to  forget  that  our  own 
woodlands  offer  us  a great  variety  of 
plant  and  animal  life.  Such  was  the  case 
with  me.  In  my  anticipation  of  traveling 
to  remote  areas  of  the  United  States,  I 
completely  overlooked  Pennsylvania  s 
natural  beauty. 

When  a friend  suggested  that  we 
plan  a hike  through  the  Laurel  Moun- 
tains I was  a little  dubious  of  his  idea.  I 
was  interested  in  a trip  away  from  civi- 
lization, not  a stroll  through  a city  park. 
Never  have  my  expectations  been  more 
wrong!  Our  time  on  the  trail  convinced 
me  that  the  Laurel  Mountains  expose 
the  hiker  to  variety  of  plants,  animals, 
and  landforms  that  would  be  hard  to 
find  anywhere  else.  The  realization  that 
right  here  in  our  own  backyard  exist 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  outdoor 
areas  in  the  country  was  a pleasant  one 
for  me.  Since  my  first  trip  I have  taken 
several  more  hikes  along  the  Laurel 
Highlands  Trail  and  have  become  even 


more  impressed  with  the  beautiful 
scenery  that  it  offers. 

Each  season  of  the  year  provides  a 
different  setting  for  the  outdoorsman. 
Spring  thaws  leave  much  of  the  ground 
damp  but  covered  with  an  abundance 
of  colorful  wildflowers.  Summer  finds 
the  mountains  thick  with  vegetation 
especially  mountain  laurel  and 
rhododendron.  The  hot,  humid  sum- 
mer climate  sometimes  makes  hiking 
difficult  for  those  who  are  not  physically 
prepared.  Fall  may  be  the  best  season 
for  taking  pictures,  since  a wide  variety 
of  leaf  colors  exist  in  October  and  early 
November. 

Winter  hiking  provides  a totally  dif- 
ferent type  of  environment.  Snow 
usually  covers  most  of  the  land  during 
the  winter  months.  The  hardy  people 
who  have  walked  the  trails  during  the 
cold  months  probably  would  agree  that 
some  of  the  most  spectacular  scenery  is 
found  in  the  snow-covered  mountains. 
Winter  may  also  be  the  best  time  for 
observing  the  wildlife  that  inhabits  the 
area.  Birdlife  is  rich  and  varied,  and  the 
lucky  traveler  may  glimpse  a white- 
tailed deer,  its  brown  coat  contrasting 
with  the  white  landscape. 

Whatever  your  choice  of  seasons, 
each  provides  variety  and  beauty.  One- 
day  hikes  are  common  for  many  people, 
though  overnight  camping  is  possible  at 
specific  locations.  Shelters  for  camping 
have  been  constructed  at  various  inter- 
vals along  the  Laurel  Highlands  Trail. 

The  opportunity  is  there  if  you  want 
to  get  away  from  the  hectic  activities  of 
everyday  life  and  realize  the  serenity 
that  a walk  in  the  woods  can  provide. 
The  old  saying  that  “The  grass  is  always 
greener  in  the  other  fellow’s  yard”  does 
not  hold  true  in  our  case.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  outdoor  areas  in  the 
country  are  found  right  here  in  our  own 
home  state.  The  Laurel  Mountains  are 
such  an  area  and  anyone  who  ventures 
along  these  trails  can  only  benefit  from 
the  experience. 


Gets  the  Job  Done,  Though 

The  parrot  does  not  build  a nest  but  lays  its  eggs  in  the  soft  dust  that  accumu- 
lates at  the  bottom  of  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees. 
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I WAS  TO  FOLLOW  THE  PATH  of  family  tradition,  that  of  the  hunter,  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  over  the  centuries. 


My  First  Impression 

By  Dave  Wolf 


IT  HAS  BEEN  said  time  and  again 
that  first  impressions  are  lasting 
ones.  This  applies  to  meeting  someone 
for  the  first  time,  tasting  a new  food,  or 
trying  a new  sport.  I feel  first  im- 
pressions of  hunting  have  a lasting  ef- 
fect as  well,  and  can  go  a long  way  in 
molding  the  hunter  of  the  future. 

My  first  hunt  unfolded  some  sev- 
enteen years  ago,  in  the  broad  expanse 
of  then  unposted,  farm-rich  Leb- 
anon County.  I was  to  follow  the 
ath  of  family  tradition,  that  of  the 
unter,  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  over  the  course  of 
centuries. 

This  particular  day,  three  genera- 
tions were  to  go  afield  in  pursuit  of 
cottontails  and  pheasants.  I knew  we 
would  each  he  enriched  by  the  ex- 
perience. 


But  it  began  long  before  that  day,  the 
day  I reached  the  golden  age  of  twelve. 

I was  a mere  five  years  old  the  first  time 
the  buttplate  of  a single  shot  22  came  to 
my  shoulder  and  I touched  off  my  first 
shot  at  a rusty  tin  can.  From  that  day 
forth,  shooting  under  the  strict  supervi- 
sion of  my  father  was  a weekly  oc- 
currence. I was  taught  the  potential  of 
my  firearm,  plus  respect  for  and  safe 
use  of  the  same. 

Training  season  for  our  fine  beagles 
found  me  afield  day  after  day.  I learned 
to  love  the  song  of  the  beagle  long 
before  I reached  hunting  age.  I sat  on 
the  edge  of  my  seat  as  hunting  tales 
were  swapped  constantly  by  the  men  of 
the  family,  absorbing  every  bit  of  in- 
formation I could  acquire.  I ate  of  the 
wild  game  meat  my  grandmother  pre- 
pared for  our  evening  meals.  I couldn’t 
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T he  Game  Law 
Violator  Is 
Stealing  From  You 


wait  for  the  day  when  I would  be  afield 
with  them,  not  only  sharing  their  ex- 
perience but  also  creating  my  own. 

By  the  time  I reached  the  edge  of 
that  field  on  my  first  day,  the  frost 
listening  before  me,  I was  prime.  I 
ad  the  feeling  that  I’d  been  there 
before,  the  single-shot  410  familiar  feel- 
ing in  my  arms.  I was  not  the  least  bit 
surprised  that  my  grandfather  checked 
to  be  sure  the  hammer  was  in  the  half- 
cock  position. 

I listened  intently  as  explicit  instruc- 
tions were  given.  “I’ll  flank  your  right,’’ 
my  father  said,  “your  grandfather  will 
be  on  your  left.  You  will  shoot  straight 
ahead  only,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the 
dogs  at  all  times,  especially  before 
shooting.  Remember  to  always  keep 
your  gun  pointed  in  a safe  direction. 

Lindy,  our  lead  dog,  was  now  un- 
leashed, with  two  younger  ones.  They 
were  every  bit  as  excited  as  I was.  As 
long  as  I live  I will  remember  that  first 
step  as  we  entered  the  harvested  grain 
field — the  excitement  and  anticipation 
of  a twelve-year-old  which  has  not 
diminished  over  all  the  years  I have 
been  privileged  to  be  afield  since. 

We  covered  that  first  field  metic- 
ulously, zigzagging  back  and  forth, 
checking  every  bit  of  cover  for  a sign  of 
our  quarry.  I was  determined  to  do 
everything  just  right  and  checked 
frequently  on  my  tutors,  especially  as 
to  how  they  carried  their  guns.  My 
grandfather  cradled  his  beloved  L.  C. 
Smith  double,  muzzle  always  pointed 
away  from  us;  my  father’s  Browning 
semi-auto  was  draped  over  his  arm, 
barrel  pointed  toward  the  earth. 

After  hunting  the  first  field  without 
any  luck,  we  entered  an  abandoned 
pasture.  Large  clumps  of  unmanicured 
grass  created  ideal  hiding  places  for  the 
elusive  cottontail.  The  simultaneous 
roar  of  the  two  12s  surprised  me.  I had 


not  even  seen  the  rabbit  take  off  until 
the  second  shot  from  my  grandfather’s 
L.  C.  sent  him  tumbling. 

I was  chosen  to  remove  the  entrails, 
another  new  experience  for  me.  A little 
chiding  by  my  grandfather  now  de- 
veloped. He  was  telling  how  my  father 
had  missed  and  he  had  to  shoot  the  rab- 
bit for  him.  The  belly  laughs  were 
interrupted  as  Lindy  picked  up  a fresh 
scent.  My  grandfather  positioned  me 
inside  a small  wooded  plot,  then 
quickly  clambered  up  the  rise  and 
posted  himself  on  an  oversize  boulder 
that  gave  him  a full  view  of  my  position. 

Suddenly,  se  emingly  out  of 
nowhere,  the  rabbit  appeared  before 
me,  now  only  fifteen  feet  away,  sitting. 
The  410  cracked,  spewing  leaves  three 
feet  in  front  of  my  quarry.  Instead  of 
bolting,  the  rabbit  lazily  hopped  away 
as  I frantically  tried  to  chamber  another 
shell. 

Once  again,  my  grandfather’s 
laughter  filled  the  morning  air,  quickly 
relieving  the  frustration  that  had  fol- 
lowed tbe  miss.  “That  rabbit  knew  he 
was  safe,”  he  called,  still  standing  atop 
the  boulder.  “Remember,  low  man 
cleans  all  the  game,”  he  added. 

Throughout  the  morning,  my  shot 
patterns  were  dispersed  into  thin  air  at 
pheasants  my  grandfather  and  father 
quickly  folded  following  my  misses.  I 
began  to  wonder  if  I would  ever  con- 
nect and  my  illusions  of  being  a crack 
shot  were  slowly  being  replaced  with 
the  realization  that  there  is  quite  a dif- 
ference between  shooting  targets  and 
claybirds  and  shooting  live  game. 

Less  Than  an  Hour  Left 

But  as  the  day  began  to  wane,  with 
less  than  an  hour  of  legal  shooting  time 
left,  Lindy  began  her  familiar  song.  She 
had  picked  up  a fresh  scent  along  the 
weedy  fence  line  and  was  now  in  a deep 
patch  of  woodland,  hot  on  the  trail.  I 
posted  myself  in  a likely  looking  spot. 
The  tall  grass  began  to  sway  before  me 
and  I strained  to  make  out  the  brown 
form.  My  410  ready,  I waited  to  be 
sure.  The  hopping  quarry  came  into  full 
view.  The  shot  rang  out  and  the  rabbit 
disappeared.  Fearing  yet  another  miss, 

I quickly  reached  the  spot  I had  last 
seen  the  rabbit.  Sure  enough,  there  he 
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lay!  At  last,  I was  a successful  hunter. 

As  I worked  at  removing  the  entrails, 
I detected  the  pride  on  the  faces  of  my 
father  and  grandfather.  Between  the 
two,  they  had  logged  over  seventy 
years  of  hunting  those  fields.  Now 
there  was  a new  member  of  the  hunting 
fraternity,  and  their  vote  of  confidence 
meant  everything  to  me.  We  all  knew 
that  my  new  hunting  vest  and  canvas 
pants  would  soon  lose  their  fresh  ap- 
pearance and  show  the  wear,  as  theirs 
did,  of  many  memorable  days  afield. 

Over  the  stretch  of  years  since  that 
day,  things  have  inevitably  changed. 
Lindy,  that  fabulous  beagle,  has  passed 
away;  my  grandfather  no  longer  hunts. 


for  cataracts  have  distorted  his  vision; 
my  father  and  I live  over  two  hundred 
miles  apart  and  haven’t  hunted 
together  in  years;  my  brother,  now 
fourteen,  carries  that  sweet  little  410, 
and  the  land  we  had  hunted  is  now 
posted. 

But  memories  serve  us  well  and  I 
will  never  forget  that  golden  day  afield 
where  it  all  began  for  me.  Now  it  is  my 
turn  to  perform  this  pleasant  task.  My 
son  is  quickly  approaching  hunting  age. 
I will  now  do  my  part  to  prepare  him 
for  his  first  impression.  By  doing  so,  I 
will  do  my  share  to  introduce  yet 
another  safe,  conscientious  hunter  to 
the  joys  of  our  great  outdoors. 


of  Tffate 


FRED  ROHRKASTE,  of  Brentwood,  and  an  unknown  friend  who  took  this  picture  had  a busy 
day  at  Schaffer’s  farm  near  Kittanning,  back  in  1911,  as  shown  by  the  grouse  and  rabbits 
hanging  from  the  car— a Franklin.  Photo  from  T.  E.  Williams,  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Young  Amish  trapper  and  his 
father  come  to  sell  and  watch 
the  bidding. 


The  old-time  trapper  a dying  breed?  You 
visit  Marienville  for — 


THE  ANNUAL  FUR  SALE  at  Marienville  in  F 
County  attracted  thousands  on  March  12,  19’ 
seemed  eager  to  rid  themselves  of  cabin  fever  afte 
winter  s big  snows. 

The  small  community  was  so  swamped  with  bu; 
sellers  and  onlookers  that  the  “beaver  sale”  had  tc 
moved  three  miles  south  to  the  Forest  County 
Sportsmen  s Club  grounds.  Route  66  was  jammed 
parked  vehicles  on  both  sides  of  the  road  for  over 
miles.  Many  trappers  had  to  carry  their  loads  for  a 
make  sales.  Men  and  women,  young  fry  and  youn; 
grizzled  old-timers  and  farmers  from  everywhere 
see  what  their  furs,  garnered  from  swamps,  ponds 
streams  and  woodlots  back  at  their  homesteads,  rr 
bring.  Beginning  trappers  avidly  sought  out  the  tr 
scents,  spreaders  and  other  tools  displayed  by  vet 
trapper  salesmen. 


Some  folks  get  all  wrapped 
up  in  their  frontier-style 
finery. 


Crowds  were  thick 
everywhere;  displays 
of  equipment  for  sale 
draw  old-timers  and 
youngsters  alike. 


Rich  a 
and  m< 


I 


t ink  so  if  you 


I history  of  trapping  is  accentuated  by  fur  caps,  buckskin  shirts, 
I f many  modern  Dan’l  Boones. 


Trappers  and  dealers  dicker  in  informal 
tailgate  sessions  that  evoke  images  of 
rustic  cabin  doorsteps,  woodstove 
smoke,  maybe  a swig  or  two  from  a 
brown  jug  to  seal  the  deal. 


A little  judicious  debate 
precedes  selection  of 
just  the  right  spot  to  try 
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Bukowski 


Gotta  Be  Kidding 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— While  ar- 
resting a nonresident  for  hunting 
without  a nonresident  hunting  license, 
I was  asked  if  it  made  any  difference  if 
the  man  being  arrested  hadn’t  hunted  a 
full  day.  I guess  he  felt  the  penalty 
should  be  pro-rated. — DGP  Willis  A. 
Sneath,  Saegertown. 


Rain,  Snow,  Sleet  nor  Hogs 

RLSC — On  the  opening  day  of  the 
general  small  game  season,  all  game 
protectors  are  required  to  call  in  a 
report  to  the  Division  Office  regarding 
such  things  as  the  weather,  number  of 
hunters,  estimated  kill,  hunter  be- 
havior and  accidents.  With  all  the 
activity  and  demands  on  the  game  pro- 
tector that  first  day,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  find  the  time  or  a phone  to  make  that 
report.  For  DGP  Becker  in  Adams 
County,  two  hunting  accidents  that  day 
made  it  especially  difficult  to  get  to  a 
phone.  I will  never  forget  seeing  him 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a large  hog 
pen,  calling  in  his  report  at  the  last  mo- 
ment to  the  secretary  in  the  Division 
Office.  In  a pinch,  any  phone  will  do. — 
Trainee  L.  D.  Haynes. 


Still  Need  Help 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— Recently, 
Waterways  Patrolman  Steiner  and  I 
stopped  for  lunch  at  a restaurant  in 
Nescopeck  and  immediately,  as  usual, 
the  conversations  changed  to  hunting 
and  fishing.  One  man  commented  that 
instead  of  arresting  kids,  we  should  be 
teaching  them  gun  handling, 
sportsmanship  and  fishing  techniques. 
I stated  we  do  and  reminded  him  that 
we  firmly  instruct  youngsters  that  when 
they  carry  a firearm  they  are  just  as 
responsible  as  a person  who  has  hunted 
30  years  and  that,  although  we  do  our 
best  at  the  safety  courses,  we  cannot  re- 
place parental  guidance! — DGP  Bob 
Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Ain’t  It  True! 

ALLEGHENY  CO UNTY— Things 
you  see  while  on  patrol  the  opening  day 
of  small  game:  three  cockbirds,  one 

grouse,  two  rabbits.  Things  you  see  on 
le  second  day  of  the  season  when  you 
decide  to  hunt  for  an  hour:  empty 
shotgun  shells,  tail  feathers,  litter  and 
one  lost  beagle! — DGP  Sam 
Lockerman,  Pittsburgh. 


They’re  “Out  There” 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— It  hap- 
pens all  the  time.  They  move  from  the 
city  and  become  terrified  at  the  sight  of 
even  the  most  remote  hunter.  Like  the 
lady  who  called  before  daybreak  to 
complain  of  hunters  being  “out  there.  ” 
When  I asked  if  they  were  within  150 
yards  of  her  home,  she  immediately  re- 
plied, “Yes,  they’re  in  their  car,  smok- 
ing cigarettes.”  Now,  was  she  against 
hunting  or  smoking?  Probably  Doth, 
not  to  mention  your  gun. — DGP 
William  Wasserman,  Collegeville. 
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It’s  Working 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— The 
SPORT  Program  is  working.  During 
small  game  season,  I received  informa- 
tion from  concerned  citizens  that  led  to 
the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  five  men 
who  were  poaching  deer  and  one  who 
killed  a hawk.  Not  one  of  these  citizens 
had  to  appear  in  court.  Keep  up  the 
good  work,  and  thanks  a million. — 
DGPJohn  A.  Shutter,  Jr.,  Lancaster. 


Get  Along,  Little  Doggies 

RLSC — While  on  night  patrol  with 
Barry  Warner  in  Bedford  County,  we 
pulled  in  behind  a farmer  s barn  and 
saw  that  somehow  his  cows  had  all  got 
out.  We  commenced  to  round  them  up 
and  a half  hour  later  we  had  them  all 
back  in  the  pen.  While  I knew  the 
duties  of  a game  protector  were  varied, 
I didn’t  know  they  included  being  a 
cowboy  at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning! — 
Trainee  Mark  A.  Crowder. 


Takes  Care  Of  That 

CENTRE  COUNTY— While  keeping 
watch  over  an  illegally  killed  doe,  hop- 
ing the  guilty  person  would  come  back 
to  pick  it  up,  I ran  into  some  strange  in- 
terference. A rather  large  bear — about 
350  lbs. — came  along  and  dragged  the 
deer  down  the  hill  and  into  the  brush. 
So  much  for  the  stakeout. — DGP 
Lowell  Snyder,  Milesburg. 


Tsk,  Tsk! 

POTTER  COUNTY— At  the  end  of  a 
hard  day  patrolling,  I can  now  come  in 
and  relax  and  listen  to  people  who  have 
tried  to  converse  with  my  new  Code-a- 
phone  machine.  Such  language!! — 
DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 


They’re  Everywhere 

RLAIR  COUNTY — During  deer 
season,  I was  reading  the  advertising 
section  of  a local  newspaper.  One  3x3 ¥2 
block  read:  “Safety  Advice — one  posi- 
tive way  not  to  get  killed  while  hunt- 
ing— DON’T  HUNT.”  Along  this  same 
line  of  reasoning,  one  positive  way  not 
to  get  killed  while  driving  is — DON’T 
DRIVE.  To  avoid  being  poisoned  while 
eating — DON’T  EAT.  After  reading 
the  irrational  suggestion,  one  surmises 
that  this  anti-hunter  is  not  really 
concerned  with  hunters’  safety.  Also, 
the  first  day  of  buck  season  a local  radio 
station  talk  show  put  sportsmen  and 
hunters  down.  Naturally  the  response 
was  anti-hunting  because  the  majority 
of  hunters  were  in  the  woods.  Good 
planning,  if  you  ask  me!  I’m  relating 
these  incidents  to  those,  particularly  in 
this  area,  who  believe  the  “antis”  exist 
only  in  urban  areas. — DGP  Don 
Martin,  Hollidaysburg. 


Busy  Isn’t  the  Word 

RLSC — I have  heard  many  times  in 
the  past  about  the  hectic  atmosphere 
that  is  present  in  the  average  game 
protector’s  home  on  the  first  day  of 
deer  season.  While  assigned  to  DGP 
Larry  Harshaw  during  the  1977  open- 
ing day  of  antlered  season,  I found  out 
just  how  busy  it  can  get.  The  peak  of 
confusion,  however,  came  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day  when  I had  the 
telephone  in  one  hand,  the  radio  mike 
in  the  other,  two  gentlemen  waiting  for 
a permit  to  kill  a second  buck,  ana  an 
American  loon  that  had  been  rescued 
by  Deputies  Bob  Whetstine  and  Ed 
Dysart  running  loose  in  the  kitchen. — 
Trainee  Slap  Littwin. 
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Blue-Winged  Genius 

I have  often  seen  gulls  cracking  clams 
by  dropping  them  onto  rocks  or  a 
highway,  and  have  regarded  that  as 
very  clever.  The  other  day  another 
highly  intelligent  maneuver  was  ob- 
served in  my  front  yard.  A blue  jay  was 
carrying  hickory  nuts  to  my  driveway 
and  lining  them  up  in  the  center  of  the 
car  tracks.  When  he  had  a half  dozen  or 
so  arranged,  he  perched  in  a nearby  oak 
to  await  the  arrival  of  our  Fury  III  nut- 
cracker.— LMO  William  J.  Lockett, 
Perkasie. 

No  Stars  in  His  Eyes 

RLSC — While  preparing  to  leave  for 
a television  program  about  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania,  DGP  Chet  Cinamella 
asked  his  son  if  he  was  going  to  watch 
his  dad  on  television.  Michael  thought 
for  awhile  and  finally  told  his  father  that 
he  wasn’t  going  to  watch  because  there 
was  nothing  good  on  television  on  Sun- 
day morning.  I guess  there  is  nothing 
like  a child’s  honest  expressions  to  cure 
a case  of  Hollywood  aspirations. — 
Trainee  Dennis  Dusza. 

Almost 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Recently  I spoke  with  a lady  who  was 
telling  me  about  the  large  rabbit  tracks 
she  had  seen  in  the  snow.  She  said,  “It 
must  have  been  a horseshoe  rabbit.” — 
DGP  Timothy  C.  Flanigan,  Mt. 
Pleasant. 


Big  Game 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— On  night 
patrol  recently,  Deputies  Ron  Kline 
and  Melvin  Jones  discovered  a new 
hazard  to  their  work.  After  they  parked 
their  car  and  got  out  for  a better  look 
around,  Deputy  Kline  heard  a metallic 
snap  followed  by  a lot  of  shuffling.  Go- 
ing around  to  the  other  side  of  the  car, 
he  found  Deputy  Jones’  boot  stuck  tight 
in  a No.  2 fox  trap.  Reing  dedicated 
deputies,  they  first  freed  Melvin  from 
the  trap  and  checked  to  be  sure  the  trap 
was  properly  tagged,  then  went 
somewhere  else  to  work  before  the 
trapper  came  by  to  check  his  set. — 
DGP  Frank  Clark,  Chambersburg. 


Four-Wheeled  Killer 

DELAWARE  COUNTY— Many 
deer,  bear,  rabbits  and  pheasants  are 
killed  on  our  highways.  Now  such  un- 
timely death  includes  the  Canada 
goose.  During  November,  two  geese 
flying  across  a highway  into  or  out  of 
local  ponds  were  struck  by  automo- 
biles. It  appears  that  no  wildlife, 
whether  it  walks,  flies  or  crawls,  is  safe 
from  the  automobile. — DGP  Richard 
C.  Feaster,  Aston. 


How  Needy? 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— 1 wish  to 
thank  all  of  the  real  sportsmen  who 
have  called  me  with  good  solid  informa- 
tion in  the  past  few  months.  Thanks  to 
these  concerned  citizens,  the  world  of 
the  slob  may  be  getting  smaller  every 
day.  Some  of  my  best  cases  recently 
have  been  made  from  the  info  I’ve 
received  through  these  people.  Still, 
too  many  people  claim  they  will  not 
turn  in  someone  who  poaches  because 
they  feel  the  poacher  may  need  the 
meat  to  feed  his  family.  If  this  is  true, 
then  tell  me  why  so  many  of  the  well- 
known  violators  are  spending  so  much 
of  their  time  and  money  at  local  bars, 
instead  of  directing  these  assets  toward 
improving  the  family’s  standard  of  liv- 
ing!— DGP  Al  Scott,  Rural  Valley. 
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Illiterate? 

VENANGO  COUNTY— The  old 
adage,  “You  can  lead  a horse  to  water, 
but  you  can’t  make  him  float  on  his 
back”  (at  least,  that’s  the  way  I heard 
it),  has  sure  rung  true  this  year,  as 
shown  by  the  negligence  of  some  in- 
dividuals in  following  the  rules  outlined 
in  the  Hunting  & Trapping  Digest  pro- 
vided with  each  license.  I wish  we  had 
a surefire  way  of  getting  every  hunter 
to  “digest”  that  digest. — DGP  Leo  C. 
Yahner,  Franklin. 

Different,  Anyway 

FULTON  COUNTY— Running  from 
phone  to  door  bell,  supplying  informa- 
tion and  taking  messages — the  first  day 
of  buck  season  was  rather  typical  for  my 
wife  Doris.  The  one  call  that  seemed  to 
do  the  most  for  her  went  like  this: 
“Hello.”  “Hi,  Mona.”  “Sorry,  you  must 
have  the  wrong  number.”  “I  most  cer- 
tainly didn’t  dial  the  wrong  number. 
Either  them  darned  wires  is  tangled  up 
again  or  you  answered  when  you 
shouldn’t  have.”  BANG! — DGP  Carl 
Jarrett,  McConnellsburg. 

Really  Think  So? 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— We  ap- 
parently have  some  of  the  most  senti- 
mental hunters  in  the  world.  After 
spending  the  first  day  of  the  1977  buck 
season  on  their  favorite  stands,  some  of 
these  rugged  outdoorsmen  must  have 
felt  remorse  for  leaving  their  wives 
home  while  they  were  out  having  fun, 
because  15  of  them  went  to  the  same 
issuing  agent  that  afternoon  and  bought 
their  wives  a hunting  license  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  deer  season. — DGP 
Tom  Barney,  Everett. 

Few  But  Fine 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY— Contrary 
to  rumors,  Lawrence  County  has  a fine 
deer  population  and  those  hunters  who 
successfully  harvested  deer  this  season 
can  tell  you  that  we  definitely  make  up 
in  quality  what  we  do  not  have  in 
quantity. — DGP  Gene  W.  Beaumont, 
New  Castle. 


Bottle  Bill  Supporter 

LYCOMING  COUNT  Y— The 
volume  of  litter  that  one  encounters 
even  in  our  Big  Woods  country  is  dis- 
turbing, to  say  the  least.  The  major  pro- 
portion of  this  litter  consists  of  non- 
biodegradable  beverage  containers — a 
permanent  reminder  of  our  misuse  of 
the  land.  Isn’t  it  high  time  that  we 
outlawed  non-returnable  cans  and  bot- 
tles? This  action  would  clean  up  our 
woods,  save  precious  energy,  reduce 
solid  waste  tremendously  and  save 
valuable  metals.  But  most  of  all,  it’s  just 
good  common  sense!  Other  states  have 
acted  with  fine  results;  I hope  we  soon 
give  it  a try  in  Penn’s  Woods. — DGP 
Bob  Fala,  Linden. 


Really  Spreads  It 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  — Local 
farmer,  Fred  VonWolffradt,  recently 
purchased  a used  manure  spreader. 
The  equipment  dealer  told  him  when 
he  bought  it  that  the  farmer  who  traded 
it  in  did  so  reluctantly  as  it  was  his 
turkey  caller.  Fred  figured  this  was  the 
biggest  windy  he  had  heard  in  some 
time.  He  took  the  spreader  home  and 
used  it  and  noticed  it  did  make  a cluck- 
ing sound.  Suddenly  a big  tom  wild 
turkey  flew  out  of  the  woods  and  landed 
nearby.  It  started  to  strut  and  preen  it- 
self as  it  looked  for  the  other  turkeys  it 
could  hear.  Fred  is  now  a true  believer 
in  his  “turkey  call”. — DGP  A.  D.  Rock- 
well, Sayre. 
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Birds  of  a Feather 

CLINTON  COUNTY  — Last  month 
I had  the  opportunity  to  see  my  district 
from  the  air.  I was  invited  to  ride  in  a 
new  helicopter  capable  of  doing  120 
mph.  I was  apprehensive  but  couldn’t 
pass  up  a chance  for  an  “air  patrol.” 
There  were  windows  above  me,  around 
me  and  under  my  feet.  As  we  began  our 
vertical  liftoff,  I grabbed  the  bottom  of 
my  seat  and  queasily  watched  the 
ground  disappear.  When  the  pilot 
looked  at  me  quizzically,  I confessed 
that  this  was  my  first  time  in  the  air. 
“Oh,  really?”  he  said.  “Me,  too.  I just 
got  my  license  today!” — DGP  John 
Wasserman,  Renovo. 


Pennsylvania  Pied  Piper? 

MCKEAN  COUNTY— While  on 
jacklight  patrol  last  fall,  Trainee  Gary 
Smith  ana  I received  a radio  call  from  a 
deputy.  He  was  sitting  on  an  old  rail- 
road fill  when  he  heard  a strange  wail- 
ing sound.  He  walked  up  the  fill  to  see 
if  he  could  determine  where  it  was 
coming  from.  Finding  nothing  there, 
he  started  down  the  road  in  his  auto. 
Suddenly  his  lights  revealed  something 
strange  moving.  There  came  a man 
playing  bagpipes.  It  was  10:45  p.m.  and 
raining  hard,  and  the  man  went  right 
by  the  deputy  as  if  he  were  not  even 
there,  never  missing  a beat.  The 
nearest  house  was  approximately  one- 
half  mile  away. — DGP  Jim  Rankin, 
Port  Allegany. 


Small  Reward 

BUTLER  COUNTY— One  of  the  pro- 
grams in  which  deputy  game  protectors 
are  involved  is  picking  up  highway- 
killed  deer.  This  takes  many  hours  of 
their  time,  not  to  mention  the  gasoline 
used,  which  they  pay  for  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  Recently,  however, 
Deputy  Ron  Winters  received  a small 
reward  from  one  such  deer.  While 
helping  to  dress  it  out  for  a needy 
family,  he  found  a penny  inside  the 
deer’s  stomach. — DGP  Larry  Heade, 
Butler. 

Really  Hungry 

MCKEAN  COUNTY  — The  other 
evening  Don  Gallup,  who  owns  an 
engine  repair  shop  in  Smethport,  called 
about  an  engine  he  wanted  me  to  see.  I 
couldn’t  understand  why  he  wanted  me 
to  see  an  engine,  so  I went  down  to  his 
shop.  He  showed  me  the  head  off  an 
8 h.p.  single  cylinder  aluminum  engine 
that  looked  as  if  someone  had  taken  a 
burning  torch  to  it.  I asked  what  it  had 
to  do  with  the  Game  Commission,  and 
he  told  me  to  take  a closer  look  at  the 
marks.  I did  and  saw  that  they  had  been 
made  by  teeth,  and  the  offender  turned 
out  to  be  a porcupine.  Don  said  that  in 
his  many  years  of  working  in  the  oil 
fields,  he  had  never  seen  anything  like 
it.  I told  him  I certainly  hoped  the 
porcupine  didn  t tell  his  friends,  or  we 
might  be  in  for  some  real  trouble. 
— DGP  Denver  McDowell,  Smeth- 
port. 

In  the  Job  Description? 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Not  long 
ago  my  wife  talked  to  a phone  caller 
v\mo  wanted  me  to  do  something  about 
high  taxes.  My  wife  explained  that  I 
was  a game  protector  and  worked  for 
the  Game  Commission.  The  caller  said 
he  knew  that  but  still  thought  the 
Game  Commission  could  do  something 
about  the  new  reassessments.  Later 
that  day  I was  walking  downtown  when 
a man  ran  across  the  street,  yelling  to 
me  that  he  had  to  get  change  before  he 
could  put  any  money  in  the  parking 
meter. — DGP  William  A.  Bower, 
Troy. 
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It’s  How  You  Play 

INDIANA  COUNTY — Thousands  of 
/oung  hunters  will  share  the  hunting 
experience  for  the  first  time  this  year 
vith  their  parents.  I would  like  to  urge 
ill  parents  to  try  to  make  the  right  im- 
pression on  those  young  minds.  Hunt- 
ing should  not  be  considered  a sport 
where  you  win  if  you  get  a piece  of 
game  and  lose  if  you  don  t.  It’s  how  you 
play  the  game  that  counts.  Each  hunt- 
ing experience  can  be  enjoyed  as  a re- 
warding trip  into  the  world  of  nature. — 
DGP  James  Deniker,  Homer  City. 


Two  Different  Kinds 

ERIE  COUNTY — Recently  a large 
industrial  concern  posted  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  against  hunting.  This  was  a 
favorite  area  of  many  hunters  and  they 
were  very  upset.  It  came  as  no  surprise 
to  me  when  I passed  through  the  area 
one  day  and  saw  that  most  of  the  signs 
were  tom  down,  thrown  into  the 
bushes  and  hung  in  trees.  Then  on 
down  the  road  I saw  a person  who, 
when  I approached  him,  told  me,  “Mr. 
Meyer,  someone  tore  all  of  these  signs 
down  and  I am  putting  up  what  I 
can.” — DGP  Russ  Meyer,  Fairview. 

What  Can  You  Do? 

RLSC  — While  on  patrol,  DGP  Fla- 
nigan and  I were  flagged  down  by  a 
man  on  the  side  of  the  road.  As  we 
pulled  over,  he  ran  up  to  our  vehicle, 
yelling  that  he  had  just  been  sprinkled 
with  shot  from  hunters  in  a nearby 
field.  He  proceeded  to  give  us  a severe 
dressing  down,  remarking  that  it  was 
our  job  to  keep  the  hunters  in  line.  He 
told  us  he  had  their  hunting  license 
numbers  and  wanted  to  know  what  we 
were  going  to  do  about  the  situation. 
We  told  him  to  give  us  the  information 
and  we  would  investigate  immediately. 
At  this  point  his  attitude  completely 
changed;  he  said  he  didn’t  want  to  get 
anybody  in  trouble  and  refused  to  give 
us  the  license  numbers.  We  just  looked 
at  each  other  in  frustration,  then  drove 
on  to  our  next  call. — Trainee  Stephen 
A.  Kleiner. 


Well  . . . Sorta  Round 
and  Prickly 

TIOGA  COUNTY — The  word  went 
out  from  Land  Manager  Dave  Brown  to 
apprehend  a big  porcupine  known  to  be 
eating  the  hydraulic  lines  on  a bull- 
dozer and  other  equipment  parked  on 
the  Game  Lands  in  Steven  House 
Hollow.  Now,  I’ve  heard  about  rogue 
elephants,  tigers  and  bears,  but  \mat 
does  a rogue  porcupine  look  like? — 
DGP  Jack  Weaver,  Covington. 

Never  Thought  Of  That 

GREENE  COUNTY  — Recently  I 
pulled  into  a gas  station  with  bits  and 
pieces  of  three  roadkilled  deer,  all 
removed  from  1-79  south  of  Waynes- 
burg.  An  old-timer  at  the  station,  after 
looking  over  the  deer,  went  on  to  state 
how  lucky  I was.  “Why?”  I asked,  and 
his  reply  was,  “Just  think  if  you  had  to 
pick  up  all  the  roadkilled  possums  in 
the  county!” — DGP  R.  W.  Oliver, 
Greensboro. 

Simple  Remedy 

ADAMS  COUNTY — I recently 
talked  with  Terry  “Swamper  Swartz  of 
Carlisle,  a collector  of  antique  traps  and 
metal  name  tags  from  traps.  One  of  his 
cherished  tags  bears  a message  on  the 
reverse,  directed  to  a would-be  trap 
thief.  It  says,  “Please  Do  Not  Steal  This 
Trap.  It  must  have  worked  because 
the  the  owner  still  had  it  to  give  to 
Swamper. — DGP  Gary  Becker, 
Aspers. 
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Tobyhanna  Judged  Tops 


COOKOUT  IN  BARNEY’S  LAKE  AREA  is  enjoyed  by  representatives  of  the  groups  which 
cooperated  in  Tobyhanna  program. 


AN  UNSWERVING  spirit  of  coopera- 
IlL  tion  shown  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and 
other  groups  was  instrumental  in 
Tobyhanna  Army  Depot’s  being  judged 
tops  in  the  Army  ana  runnerup  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  program,  ac- 
cording to  depot  commander  Col. 
Raymond  L.  Toole.  Toole  praised  the 
efforts  and  cooperation  of  DGP  Dave 
Overcash  and  PFSC  Vice  President  Jim 
Price,  among  other  agency  representa- 
tives who  were  present  when  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  selection  commit- 
tee visited  the  base.  Tobyhanna  is  an 
industrial  facility  employing  about 
3,500  persons. 

The  personal  dedication  of  buildings 


and  grounds  chief  William  Weber  Sr. , 
who  is  active  in  several  area 
sportsmen’s  clubs  and  conservation 
groups,  has  enhanced  Tobyhanna’ s en- 
vironmental program.  Just  a few  of  the 
base’s  conservation  accomplishments 
include:  planting  of  40  acres  in  pines  to 
control  wind  and  prevent  soil  erosion; 
planting  of  seedlings  on  a sanitary  land- 
fill; maintenance  of  wildlife  food  plots 
for  severe  winters;  planned  construc- 
tion of  wood  duck  nesting  boxes  in  wet- 
lands; cooperation  in  a river  otter 
study;  frequent  water  and  air  quality 
studies.  The  program’s  goal,  according 
to  Col.  Toole,  is  that  ‘the  entire 
Tobyhanna  Army  Depot  community  be 
educated  in  and  concerned  with  the 
quest  for  the  best  possible  environ- 
ment.” 


Buries  Its  Foot  Instead 


It  is  untrue  that  the  ostrich  hides  its  head  in  the  sand  when  confronted  by 
danger.  It  kicks  viciously  when  cornered  or  wounded. 
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Letter 


Update  On  API 

For  years  the  Animal  Protection  In- 
stitute, of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  has  run 
ads  soliciting  contributions  to  help 
eliminate  “grisly  death  through  steel 
traps.”  In  our  February  1974  issue  we 
ran  a short  item  about  this,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Sacramento 
Better  Business  Bureau  reported  that 
in  a fund-raising  drive  for  the  API, 
$167,000  was  raised  but  only  $15,000 
went  to  the  stated  purposes  of  the  orga- 
nization. We  received  a letter  from  that 
group,  denouncing  us  for  publishing 
the  item  and  demanding  we  run  a 
retraction.  We  declined  to  do  that.  The 
following  item,  which  appeared  in  the 
December  19,  1977  issue  of  Fur  Age 
Weekly,  a New  York  City  newspaper, 
provides  current  information  on  this  or- 
ganization. 

Anti-Fur  Group  Loses 
Federal  Tax  Exemption 

Sacramento,  Calif. — Under  investi- 
gation by  the  office  of  the  California  At- 
torney General  for  some  time.  The 
Animal  Protection  Institute  has  lost  its 
Federal  tax  exemption. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  made 
the  revocation  retroactive  to  1973, 
planning  to  recover  taxes  on  about 
$4,500,000  received  by  the  organiza- 
tion through  personal  contributions 
received  from  advertising  campaigns. 

The  IRS  said  that  it  will  recover  from 
the  organization  only  and  will  not  seek 
returns  of  tax  deductions  from 
contributors. 

API  claims  to  be  the  largest  humane 
organization  in  number  of  members. 

A California  suit,  still  pending, 
charges  that  contributions  were 
diverted  fraudulently  to  personal  use  of 
officials  of  the  API. 


Editor, 

I am  writing  this  letter  in  the  wake  of  an 
unfortunate  incident  that  took  place  yester- 
day, October  29,  1977,  the  first  day  of 
small  game  season.  The  public  has  been 
deluged  lately  about  the  “slob  hunter”  and 
how  “his  kind”  is  ruining  the  outdoors. 
After  yesterday,  it  will  take  an  act  of 
Congress  for  me  to  knock  hunting  and 
hunters. 

A close  friend  and  I were  hunting  on 
Game  Lands  187  in  Luzerne  County  in  an 
area  called  the  Pear  farm.  At  ap- 
proximately 9:30  a.m.,  a young  hunter 
came  running  down  a path  and  asked  if 
anyone  had  a CB.  It  seems  a hunter  had 
suffered  a heart  attack.  Being  unable  to 
help  him,  the  young  hunter  left  to  get 
assistance. 

My  friend  Bob  told  me  he  knew  CPR 
(cardiac  pulmonary  resuscitation)  and 
could  possibly  help.  He  had  learned  it  in 
Vietnam  as  a soldier.  We  rushed  to  where 
the  man  was  and  Bob  pitched  right  in.  To 
my  surprise,  most  of  the  hunters  in  the 
area  were  watching  and  some,  believe  it  or 
not,  said  a prayer.  At  about  11  a.m.  the 
ambulance  arrived  and  took  the  man  to  the 
hospital.  We  learned  that  night  that  it  was 
too  late. 

After  the  man  was  taken  away  in  the  am- 
bulance, Bob  sat  on  the  ground,  visibly 
shaken  by  what  had  happened.  By  this 
time  every  hunter  in  that  area  was  stand- 
ing nearby,  very  concerned.  As  we  left  to 
get  coffee,  we  noticed  everyone  else  had 
ceased  hunting  and  headed  for  their  cars. 

This  was  the  first  day  Bob  had  touched  a 
gun  since  he  was  released  from  the 
service.  On  the  way  up,  he  had  expressed 
concern  about  the  caliber  of  hunters  we 
would  encounter.  I assured  him  they  were 
good  and  responsible.  As  we  walked  down 
to  the  car,  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
“Hunters  can’t  be  as  some  people  say,  be- 
cause this  group  is  one  who  cares  and  is 
not  afraid  to  get  involved." 

I felt  you  should  know  that  you  now  have 
the  support  of  a person  who  has  never 
hunted  and  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
hunt. 

Please  tell  your  people  who  buy  GAME 
NEWS  that  they  and  the  rest  of  the  hunting 
population  could  be  counted  on  when  they 
were  needed  the  most. 

Thank  you. 

Charles  Bowman 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
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Trapper-scientist  cooperation  brings  to  light  an 
unusual  raccoon  that  proves 


Teeth  Arent  Everything ! 

By  Paul  W.  Parmalee  and  Arthur  E.  Bogan 
University  of  Tennessee 


SKULL  AND  JAWBONE  of  toothless  female 
raccoon  trapped  in  Bedford  County.  Note 
the  roughened  areas  which  indicate  the 
original  placement  of  teeth. 

OOARCHAEOLOGISTS  ARE  a 
fairly  small  group  of  scientists  be- 
cause their  work  must  involve  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  both  natural  his- 
tory and  archaeology.  They  must 
develop  an  understanding  of  Indian 
cultures  and,  in  turn,  be  familiar  with 
the  species  of  animals  which  inhabit  or 
did  inhabit  the  area  once  occupied  by  a 
particular  group  of  aboriginals.  During 
the  excavation  of  an  Indian  village  or 
camp  site,  archaeologists  often  recover 
considerable  quantities  of  mussel  shells 
and  animal  bones — the  remains  of 
meals  eaten  several  hundred  to  even 
several  thousand  years  ago. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  zooar- 
chaeologist to  identify  this  “prehistoric 
garbage.  Such  animal  refuse  can  often 
provide  a great  deal  of  information  such 
as  which  mammals,  birds,  turtles  and 
fish  were  most  important  in  the  In- 


dian’s diet.  These  remains  may  also 
reflect  the  former  abundance  of  various 
species  in  the  area,  and  the  season  or 
seasons  of  the  year  a site  was  occupied 
by  the  presence  of  bones  of  migrating 
waterfowl,  newborn  or  juvenile  ani- 
mals, summer  bird  residents,  and  the 
like.  In  order  to  make  accurate  identifi- 
cations of  these  remains,  however,  the 
zooarchaeologist  must  establish  a 
collection  of  identified  skeletons  with 
which  to  compare  the  bones  found  at 
archaeological  sites. 

Source  of  Carcasses 

Trappers  and  fur  buyers  often  serve 
as  an  excellent  source  of  carcasses  use- 
ful to  the  zooarchaeologist  for  this  pur- 
pose. During  the  winter  trapping  sea- 
son of  1975-1976  numerous  carcasses  of 
native  furbearers  such  as  raccoon,  red 
and  gray  fox,  muskrat,  mink  and  weasel 
were  obtained  from  trappers  and  fur 
buyers  in  several  states;  these  speci- 
mens were  processed  and  the  skeletons 
added  to  the  research  osteological 
collection  in  the  Zooarchaeology  Sec- 
tion, Department  of  Anthropology, 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
One  of  these,  a raccoon,  was  especially 
interesting  because  of  its  complete  lack 
of  teeth.  This  raccoon,  an  adult  female, 
was  trapped  November  26,  1975,  by 
William  T.  Reyan,  New  Enterprise, 
Pennsylvania.  The  animal  was  caught 
along  the  Juniata  River  near  Everett, 
Bedford  County.  During  removal  of  the 
hide,  Reyan  noted  that  the  animal  ap- 
peared to  be  lacking  teeth  and  set  the 
carcass  aside  for  Jean  Feathers,  a 
neighbor  and  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  for  whom  he 
was  saving  carcasses  of  other  species. 
The  skinned  and  eviscerated  carcass 
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weighed  about  6V2  pounds.  This 
animal,  like  other  raccoons  trapped  in 
the  same  general  locale,  was  in  good 
flesh  and  possessed  heavy  deposits  of 
fat,  especially  across  the  shoulders, 
rump  and  back. 

But  the  raccoon  had  lost  all  teeth  in 
both  upper  and  lower  jaws.  Except  for 
the  upper  right  canine,  all  of  the  tooth 
sockets  had  been  completely  reab- 
sorbed. A general  outline  of  the  original 
position  of  the  upper  molars  is  still  ap- 
parent, although  the  former  tooth  rows 
in  the  lower  jaws  are  evident  only  as  a 
roughened  ridge.  The  tip  of  the  right 
jaw  is  noticeably  scalloped  and  the 
bone  in  this  area  is  very  porous. 

Unusual  tooth  arrangements  in  the 
raccoon  have  been  reported  in  the 
scientific  literature,  but  most  of  these 
have  consisted  of  extra  teeth  or  the 
absence  of  a particular  tooth.  Why  did 
this  particular  raccoon  lose  all  her 
teeth?  Although  the  animal  was  a ma- 
ture adult,  judging  by  the  complete  fu- 
sion of  the  ends  of  the  limb  bones  to 
their  shafts,  loss  of  all  teeth  was  almost 
certainly  not  the  result  of  old  age. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  bone  disease 


in  any  of  the  other  elements.  Possibly 
some  form  of  bacterial  infection,  lo- 
calized in  the  mouth/gum  area,  caused 
this  raccoon’s  teeth  to  loosen  and  fall 
out.  How  long  the  animal  was  toothless 
before  being  caught  is  unknown,  but 
the  complete  reabsorption  of  the  root 
sockets  suggests  many  months  or 
possibly  years.  The  remarkable  aspect 
about  this  raccoon  is  that  she  was  not 
only  able  to  survive  without  teeth  but 
also  to  eat  a sufficient  quantity  of  food 
to  maintain  a healthy  condition. 


But  How  Do  You  Harness  It? 

The  electric  eel  (found  in  South  American  rivers)  can  generate  electric  power 
strong  enough  to  light  more  than  a dozen  household  bulbs. 


CONSERVATION  CREED 

I will  pledge  myself,  as  a responsible  human,  to  assume  my 
share  of  man  s stewardship  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth. 
I will  use  my  share  with  gratitude  but  without  greed  or  waste.  I 
will  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  abide  by  the  law.  I will  sup- 
port the  sound  management  of  the  resources  we  have  despoiled 
and  the  preservation  of  significant  resources  for  posterity.  / will 
never  forget  that  life  and  beauty,  wealth  and  progress  depend 
on  how  wisely  man  uses  these  gifts-the  soil,  the  water,  the  air, 
the  minerals,  the  plant  life  and  the  wildlife.  This  is  my  pledge. 
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DGP  BOB  YEAKEL  AND  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTORS  view  the  Hunter  Education  exhibit  set  up  at 
Southern  Middle  School  with  Game  Commission  materials. 


Hunting  Safely  Reaps 
Hunting  Rewards 

By  John  Behel 

Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


“ TJ UNTING  SAFELY  reaps  hunt- 
ll  ing  rewards.  That’s  what  we 
believe  here  at  Southern  Middle 
School  of  southern  York  County.” 
Gerald  Miller,  principal  of  Southern 
Middle,  was  talking  about  some  of  the 
benefits  of  providing  hunter  education 
with  that  school’s  program.  “Since  1969 
when  hunter  education  was  made  a part 
of  our  regular  curriculum,  we  have  not 
been  proven  wrong.  There  has  never 
been  a controversy  about  guns  or  hunt- 
ing. In  fact,  hunter  education  and  hunt- 
ing are  used  to  establish  interest  for 
many  students  who  may  not  have  any 
recreational  activity. 

“I’m  a firm  believer  in  family  life, 
and  have  recommended  hunting  educa- 
tion as  an  outdoor  recreation  for  better 
communications  among  student,  school 
and  family.  That  statement,  ‘Take  a boy 


or  girl  hunting  and  you  won’t  have  to 
hunt  for  them,  is  true.  Hunter  educa- 
tion develops  responsibility  and  respect 
not  only  for  hunting  and  wildlife,  but 
also  for  the  outdoors.  Students  tell  us 
that  parents  who  accompany  them 
while  hunting  or  fishing  also  develop 
respect  for  the  outdoors.  And  even 
though  many  students  may  not  hunt,  it 
is  a sure  bet  that  all  have  an  interest  in 
outdoor  recreation.’ 

Interest  in  wildlife  and  the  outdoors 
is  further  promoted  by  life  science 
teacher  Lowell  Wakefield.  A nature 
trail  has  been  provided  on  the  school 
area.  Field  trips  on  the  Appalachian 
Trail  not  only  excite  students’  en- 
thusiasm but  also  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  see  and  experience  what 
they’ve  read  about  in  the  classroom. 

Librarian  Barbra  Eberly  and  aide 
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Hunter 
Educatio 


Virginia  Toy  developed  the  school’s 
hunter  education  exhibit.  The  eye- 
catching fluorescent  orange  exhibit 
highlights  student-built  segments  call- 
ing attention  to  safe  gun  handling  and 
respect  for  the  landowner.  Chatting 
with  Barbra  Eberly,  you  soon  realize 
that  student  interest  in  hunting  and 
outdoor  education  is  given  high 
priority.  Many  outdoor  magazines  and 
books  are  available.  “We  keep  updating 
and  adding  to  our  outdoor  publications, 
which  are  always  in  use.  Trapping 
books,  which  are  hard  to  find,  are  in 
short  supply.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission’s  wildlife  publications, 
including  the  trapping  booklet,  are 
most  welcome.  ’’ 

District  Game  Protector  Robert 
Yeakel  presents  hunter  education 
classes  to  all  sixth  graders  of  Southern 


Middle  School  at  the  beginning  of  each 
school  year.  Full  cooperation  and 
assistance  are  afforded  by  Mr.  Miller 
and  other  teachers.  It  is  quickly  es- 
tablished that  hunter  education  is  a 
learning  experience  in  developing  at- 
titudes of  responsibility  and  respect  for 
land,  landowners  and  wildlife. 

Hunter  education  also  becomes  a 
part  of  the  reading  program.  Unfamiliar 
words  or  concepts  are  explained.  Hunt- 
ing education  classes  open  the  door  to 
the  school’s  sportsmen’s  club  and 
further  training  with  films  and  field 
training  for  hunting,  marksmanship  and 
other  subjects.  These  are  presented  by 
industrial  arts  teacher  Michael  Acierno 
and  social  studies  teacher  Earl  Caswell. 
The  sportsmen’s  club  is  a full-term 
activity.  What  makes  it  successful? 
DGP  Yeakel  and  others  will  tell  you 
that  teacher  interest  complements 
student  interest. 

As  the  exhibit  theme  portrays,  many 
students  have  realized  the  rewards  of 
hunting  safely.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished with  the  progressive  attitude 
and  cooperation  of  Gerald  Miller  and 
other  teachers  who  have  placed  high 
value  on  student  interest  at  York 
County’s  Southern  Middle  School. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted  in- 
clude taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns 
and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a 
four-year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  21 6 pp.,  $2.50. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsyl- 
vania’s birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to 
identify  them,  what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts. 

128  pp.,  $2.00. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  AND  PREDATOR  CONTROL 
METHODS,  by  Paul  Failor,  gives  detailed  information  on  all  phases  of 
these  activities — sets,  baits,  etc.  96  pp.,  $1 . 

GAME  NEWS  BINDERS,  black  vinyl  with  gold  lettering.  Will  hold  12 
issues,  keep  them  neat  and  clean.  Excellent  as  gifts.  $2.50. 
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WE  DO  A LOT  of  general  patrolling  dur- 
ing hunting  season  when  large  num- 
bers of  hunters  are  in  the  woods,  but 
enforcing  The  Game  Law  involves  much 
more  than  driving  around  until  we  see 
someone  violating  the  law.  Mostly,  our 
work  involves  investigations  and  detective 
work  like  running  down  leads,  interviewing 
people,  and  gathering  evidence  about  a 
violation  we  did  not  personally  witness. 
Also,  a lot  of  our  law  enforcement  program 
is  preventive.  Just  the  fact  that  we  are  out 
there  keeps  many  hunters  from  becoming 
violators. 

Violators  can  be  divided  into  three  cate- 
gories. One  is  the  person  who  uninten- 
tionally or  through  negligence  breaks  a 
law.  Another  is  the  opportunist  who  just 
can’t  resist  a flock  of  turkeys  or  nice  buck 
out  of  season.  Finally,  there  is  the  de- 
liberate violator,  the  one  who  leaves  home 
planning  to  break  the  law.  This  third  type  of 
violator  deserves  special  attention,  and 
hours  devoted  especially  to  him  are  also  a 
part  of  the  game  protector’s  job. 

March  3 — Deputy  Dave  Darby  called  to 
report  that  a man  we  suspected  had  been 
taking  over  his  limit  of  beavers  had  caught 
his  third  one.  Dave  marked  two  of  these 
and  we  talked  to  a witness  who  said  the 
suspect  had  removed  another  from  a trap 
on  a different  pond.  Since  I was  busy, 
Land  Manager  Dave  Brown  investigated 
and  said  our  suspect  had  reset  the  trap. 
This  in  itself  was  a violation,  but  we  felt  we 
should  wait  until  he  actually  caught 
another  beaver,  which  would  put  him  one 
over  the  limit,  so  we’d  have  a better  case. 
Dave  Brown  assisted  with  the  stakeout  we 
set  up. 

March  5 — Our  suspect  had  his  fourth 
beaver  in  a trap.  It  was  still  alive,  so  we 
needed  to  see  the  suspect  actually  remove 
it.  Unfortunately,  it  didn’t  work  out  that  way. 
Dave  got  so  cold  he  had  to  leave  after  he 
managed  to  mark  the  beaver.  By  the  time  I 
hiked  in,  the  beaver  was  gone  and  the  trap 
was  reset.  Now  we  would  have  to  wait  until 
he  caught  another  one  because  we  had  no 
way  of  proving  who  took  the  beaver. 

March  6 — Since  it  was  Sunday,  and  I 
knew  our  suspect  was  off  work,  I went  in 
before  daybreak  to  stake  out  his  fifth 
beaver.  It  was  well  below  freezing  and 
even  with  extra  clothes  I was  chilled  to  the 
bone  from  lying  on  the  ground.  Just  before 
noon  a trapper  I knew  quite  well  came  into 
the  beaver  pond.  He  is  also  an  area  fur 
dealer.  At  first  I was  shocked,  then  angry 
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at  what  he  did.  Right  in  front  of  my  eyes,  he 
stole  my  suspect’s  beaver.  He  hid  the 
beaver  behind  some  brush  while  he  set 
some  of  his  own  traps  in  the  pond.  I de- 
cided to  grab  him  on  his  way  out  with  the 
stolen  beaver  but,  before  I could  get  there, 
he  managed  to  sneak  out  by  another  trail. 
Right  after  he  left,  my  original  suspect  ap- 
peared. I watched  while  he  reset  both  his 
and  his  son’s  traps.  This  was  another  vio- 
lation, for  his  son  wasn’t  present  as  re- 
quired by  law.  Still,  that  was  not  what  I was 
after  and  only  served  to  indicate  that  both 
of  them  were  involved. 

March  8 — Once  again  I was  on  a stakeout 
watching  a trap  containing  our  suspect’s 
“second’  fifth  beaver.  This  time  I managed 
to  watch  both  him  and  his  son  remove  the 
beaver.  After  they  left,  I drove  to  the  district 
justice’s  office  to  get  search  warrants.  We 
were  going  to  need  them  in  order  to  get  the 
evidence  from  their  homes.  The  next 
morning  Deputy  Darby  informed  me  that 
they  still  had  traps  set  for  more  beavers. 

March  9 — After  we  searched  the  suspect’s 
home  and  obtained  the  necessary  evi- 
dence, I drove  to  the  Division  Office  to  pick 
up  a load  of  snowshoe  hares.  These  ani- 
mals were  wild-trapped  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
urchased  by  the  Game  Commission.  I 
ad  stocked  some  in  1 972  and  they  seem- 
to  have  done  well.  Snowshoes  require  a 
special  type  of  habitat  consisting  of  old 
clearcuts  and  hemlock  swamps.  I put 
these  rabbits  in  excellent  cover  in  the 
same  general  area  as  my  1972  release. 

March  11 — Seldom  do  I make  it  through  a 
beaver  season  without  falling  through  the 
ice,  but  today  was  preposterous!  f went 
through  to  my  waist  in  the  first  pond  I was 
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on  this  morning.  With  the  spring  thaw  in  full 
swing,  the  ice  is  becoming  dangerous. 
Then  this  evening  I fell  through  over  my 
head.  The  ice  was  so  rotten  I had  a hard 
time  getting  out. 

March  19 — Gathering  up  some  of  my 
hunter  education  instructors,  I headed  for 
a conference  in  Potter  County.  The  Game 
Commission  has  been  holding  special 
training  conferences  for  instructors  across 
the  state.  Hunter  training  is  one  of  the  most 
important  jobs  the  Game  Commission 
does,  so  it  is  imperative  that  our  volunteer 
instructors  are  familiar  with  all  aspects  of 
the  program.  During  the  meeting  I 
presented  a senior  wildlife  conservation 
award  to  Robert  Brown  from  Millerton.  Bob 
has  been  an  active  hunter  education 
instructor  for  over  1 5 years. 

March  20 — We  held  our  annual  beaver 
tagging  and  fur  sale  today  at  the  Amot  Fish 
ana  Game  Club.  There  was  a good 
turnout.  So  far  I’ve  tagged  more  beavers 
than  usual  for  my  district. 

March  28 — Dave  Darby  and  I attended  a 
special  meeting  this  evening  at  the  Divi- 
sion Office.  The  two  men  we  arrested  for 
catching  too  many  beavers  earlier  this 
month  were  complaining  of  harassment. 
They  also  complained  that  Deputy  Darby 
was  trapping  illegally.  We  had  to  meet  with 
them,  Supervisor  Laird  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistant  Jack  Lavery,  who  are 
investigating  these  charges.  All  active  law 
enforcement  officers,  whether  they  are  po- 
licemen or  game  protectors,  occasionally 
go  through  these  situations.  We  were  able 
to  prove  that  the  deputy  didn’t  violate  the 


law,  and  the  defendants’  previous  arrest 
records  substantiated  the  extra  attention 
we  gave  them. 

March  29 — DGP  Lynn  Keller  is  one  of 
those  officers  who  is  meticulous  about 
keeping  records.  When  he  hears  a rumor 
about  someone  catching  a beaver,  he 
marks  it  down.  Beavers  must  be  tagged 
within  ten  days  after  the  season  closes. 
When  Lynn  couldn’t  find  any  records  of  a 
particular  beaver  being  tagged,  he  called 
DGP  Frank  Bernstein  and  me  to  see  if  we 
had  tagged  it.  We  hadn’t,  so  we  went  to 
see  the  person  involved  and,  sure  enough, 
he  had  a beaver  which  he  never  bothered 
to  get  tagged. 

March  30 — Game  protectors  are  often 
called  upon  by  local  police  to  help  search 
for  escaped  prisoners  and  the  like.  I 
received  a call  from  Sheriff  Jack  Wilcox  to 
help  locate  some  juveniles  who  ran  away 
from  a detention  center  in  Blossburg.  But 
all  Blossburg  Chief  of  Police  John  Davis 
and  I managed  to  do  was  get  stuck  again! 

March  31 — Today  I met  with  some  Vo-Ag 
students  at  the  Williamson  High  School. 
Several  are  interested  in  competing  for  the 
Game  Commission  wildlife  awards.  This  is 
a good  program  in  which  the  students  plan 
aria  execute  their  own  projects  to  benefit 
wildlife.  They  must  keep  records  of  what 
they  do  over  the  course  of  a year,  and  are 
awarded  points  based  on  the  volume  and 
quality  of  their  project.  The  students  leam 
a lot  about  wildlife  management  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  program,  and  the  Game 
Commission  awards  cash  prizes  on  both  a 
divisional  and  state  level. 


Conservancy  Again  Aids  PGC 


The  Game  Commission  has  acquired,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy,  a privately  owned  parcel  of  1,275  acres  within  SGL  53 
in  Fulton  County.  The  new  section  will  be  called  the  Walter  R.  Sloan  Recreation 
Area,  in  recognition  of  the  conservation  commitment  of  the  previous  owners.  The 
Conservancy  has  helped  the  Commission  and  other  state  agencies  to  acquire  im- 
portant natural  areas  which,  as  government  agencies,  they  could  not  act  quickly 
enough  to  obtain,  or  had  other  problems  in  acquiring.  The  Conservancy  buys  land 
with  money  donated  or  earned  by  members,  and  then  conveys  it  at  no  profit  to 
whatever  agency  is  best  suited  to  maintaining  it.  Over  60,000  acres  have  been 
saved  for  Pennsylvania  citizens  in  this  way. 
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Travel/Study  at  Clarion 

Each  summer  since  1970,  Clarion  State 
College  has  sponsored  a biological  travel- 
study  program  that’s  designed  to  give  par- 
ticipants direct  experience  in  areas  of  eco- 
logical research.  Over  the  years,  persons 
in  this  program  have  visited  areas  as 
different  as  Maryland’s  Eastern  Shore,  the 
Sonoran  Desert,  the  Beartooth  Plateau, 
the  Okefenokee  Swamp  and  Arctic  tide- 
water. 

In  1977,  23  students  from  colleges 
across  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  ac- 
companied two  instructors  on  a 29-day 
trek  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
They  studied  the  ecology  of  such  diverse 
systems  as  alpine  tundra  on  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, tidal  pools  and  mudflats  at  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  and  forests  at  Kejimkujik  Na- 
tional Park. 

During  this  coming  summer,  Dr.  Ernest 
C.  Aharrah,  who  has  directed  the  program 
since  its  inception,  will  lead  a three-week 
trip  to  the  lake  country  of  northern  Minne- 
sota. Along  the  way,  students  will  visit  and 
study  the  sandy  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  the  marshes  of  Rippon,  Wis- 
consin, and  spend  a few  days  at  isle 
Royale.  Sounds  more  like  a nature  buff’s 
dream  vacation  than  academic  work! 

Actually,  the  program  is  meant  to  be 
both.  Students  register  for  six  credits — 
undergraduate  or  graduate — in  Biome 
Studies  and  either  Ornithology  or  Plant 
Taxonomy.  During  the  trip,  Plant  Tax- 
onomy is  taught  by  Dr.  Aharrah,  while  Dr. 
John  E.  Williams,  an  animal  ecologist, 
handles  the  ornithology  course.  But  here 
the  similarity  to  “normal”  college  work 
ends.  The  trip  is  really  an  informal  camping 
expedition.  All  camping  equipment — ex- 
cept personal  items — is  supplied  by  the 
college.  Food  and  travel  expenses  are  in- 
cluded. So  it  boils  down  to  a camping 
vacation  with  expert  naturalists  that  re- 
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quires  no  equipment  or  transportation  wor- 
ries on  your  part  and  still  provides  you  with 
six  college  credits.  Fantastic! 

Total  cost  including  the  credits,  trans- 
portation, food,  equipment  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous items  comes  in  at  less  than 
$400.  But  you’ll  have  to  hurry  to  reserve  a 
place  before  the  April  1 deadline.  Contact 
Dr.  Ernest  C.  Aharrah,  Biology  Depart- 
ment, Clarion  State  College,  Clarion,  Pa. 
16214,  for  a brochure  and  an  application. 

A Word  For  The  Grasses — 

What  do  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats 
and  crabgrass  have  in  common?  Right! 
They’re  all  grasses.  The  grass  family  is 
probably  the  most  important  group  of 
plants  to  man  and  many  forms  of  wildlife. 
Over  7,000  species  exist  worldwide  and 
many  of  our  most  important  food  and 
forage  crops  are  found  within  this  ubiqui- 
tous group.  In  addition,  they  are  probably 
the  most  common  plants  most  of  us  walk 
over,  break  down  and  stamp  under  foot.  Iri 
our  haste  to  find  and  capture  on  film  the 
beauty  of  the  more  showy  wildflowers, 
many  of  us  completely  overlook  the  intri- 
guing world  of  the  grasses. 

Part  of  the  reason  that  grasses  remain 
obscure  to  most  of  us  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  quite  difficult  to  identify  using  standard 
references.  I remember  spending  hours 
during  my  college  days,  peering  through  a 
low-powered  binocular  microscope  looking 
at  florets,  awns  and  glumes  as  I carefully 
dissected  a grass  flower  in  order  to  identify 
it.  Needless  to  say,  significant  as  they  may 
be,  the  grasses  are  not  the  most 
glamorous  or  convenient  plants  to  study 
and  photograph.  But  they  are  challenging 
and  they  represent  a highly  specialized 
family  that  has  become  adapted  to  the 
most  rigorous  environments.  They  are 
more  than  worthy  of  our  attention. 

The  good  people  at  Dover  Publications 
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have  produced  some  help  in  the  form  of  a 
small  paperback  titled  Field  Guide  to  the 
Grasses,  Sedges  and  Rushes  of  the 
United  States,  by  Edward  Knobel.  Over 
370  species  are  described  in  brief  non- 
technical terms  with  more  than  600  line 
drawings.  Unlike  many  of  the  popular  field 
uides,  this  one  contains  a nifty  one-page 
ey  that  directs  the  reader  to  the  plate 
containing  an  illustration  of  his  unkown 
grass  plant.  There  are  also  keys  for  the 
sedge  family,  the  sedge  genus  and  the 
rush  family.  Most  of  the  terminology 
needed  to  use  the  keys  effectively  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  introduction,  but  a little  back- 
round  in  plant  taxonomy  would  be  of  help, 
ook  for  a copy  at  your  favorite  book  store 
or  write  to  Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  180 
Varick  Street,  NYC  10014  and,  this  year, 
look  at  the  plants  under  foot. 

A 3-Meter  Hike 

You  don’t  have  to  go  far  to  learn  about 
nature.  The  following  is  a good  activity  that 
can  be  carried  out  with  almost  any  age 
group  and  can  be  modified  in  countless 
ways  to  illustrate  a number  of  important 
concepts. 

With  your  group  gathered  around  you, 
explain  that  they  should  play  the  role  of  a 
small  animal  that  commonly  lives  in  the 
area  where  you  happen  to  be.  If  on  the 
school  lawn,  each  student  can  pretend  to 
be  an  ant,  or  a spider,  or  a pillbug — 
whatever  he  chooses.  Each  “animal”  then 


crawls  slowly  over  the  ground,  trying  to 
see  everything  as  that  little  critter  would 
see  it. 

Have  your  students  look  for  things  and 
when  something  particularly  interesting  is 
found — an  insect  shell,  a small  bone,  or 
bug  of  sorts — group  together  and  discuss 
it.  What  is  its  color?  How  does  its  color 
help  it  to  survive?  Does  it  have  legs?  How 
many?  Does  it  have  a mouth?  What  kind  of 
food  might  it  eat?  What  might  eat  it? 

Also  have  your  students  smell  the  soil. 
What  kind  of  smell  is  it?  Sweet?  Musty?  Is 
the  soil  damp?  Dry?  How  do  the  plants  in- 
fluence the  soil’s  dampness? 

After  the  students  have  carefully  ob- 
served everything  along  their  short  path 
you  can  have  them  do  the  same  thing  in  a 
different  habitat — in  a woods,  a field,  or  a 
sandy  or  rocky  place.  How  do  the  physical 
conditions  vary?  What  differences  are 
there  in  the  kinds  of  organisms  found  in 
each  place?  Depending  upon  age  level, 
you  might  have  your  students  write  a 
scenario  about  something  they  found,  or 
draw  a picture  to  illustrate  an  interesting 
thing  or  event,  or  they  can  use  appropriate 
equipment  to  take  tests  to  compare  soil 
moisture,  pH  or  radiant  energy. 

The  basic  idea  is  to  get  your  students  to 
zero-in  on  the  bustling  world  below  their 
feet  and  to  develop  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion. Beyond  that  you  can  stress  principles 
of  adaptation,  protective  coloration,  preda- 
tor-prey relationships,  the  role  of  soil  in 
ecosystems,  and  on,  and  on. 
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WE  HAD  COME  back  in  a hurry, 
driving  straight  through  from 
New  Mexico  in  thirty-six  hours. 

What  did  I have  to  show  for  the  trip? 
Some  new  nicks  on  the  packframe,  a 
few  lessons  learned  firsthand,  a $137 
elk  license  to  thumbtack  on  the  wall 
next  to  the  faded  pink  and  yellow  and 
blue  Pennsylvania  tags.  The  trip  had 
been  a subtle  mix  of  good  and  bad.  The 
camaraderie  was  good,  and  the  rugged 
land,  and  a feeling  that  I’d  hunted  as 
hard  as  I could.  The  bad  was  mostly 
limited  to  the  fact  that  no  one  shot  an 
elk,  even  though  two  of  the  group, 
myself  included,  saw  bulls. 

But  now  it  was  time  to  look  ahead  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  hunting  to  come 
would,  I knew,  reflect  the  elk  hunt’s 
bittersweet  nature:  it  would  contain 
elements  of  triumph,  tragedy,  irony, 
and  ambivalence,  its  success  would  be 
tempered  by  failure,  and  enough  disap- 
pointment would  creep  in  to  give  its 
pleasure  value. 

I had  missed  the  first  three  days  of 
grouse  and  woodcock.  For  several 
years,  hunting  for  these  birds  has 
opened  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  general 
small  game  season.  The  early  period 
often  comes  smack-dab  in  the  middle  of 
Indian  summer,  with  its  sticky, 
strength-sapping  heat,  clouds  of 
insects,  and  still-leafy  trees.  If  you  see 
birds,  and  get  shooting  at  them,  it  can 
be  a fine  time  to  hunt;  otherwise,  it’s 
miserable. 
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The  first  night  back,  I slept  soundh 
Boots,  pocketknife,  and  hunting  due 
lay  on  a chair  beside  the  bed,  gun  an 
shells  were  already  in  the  truck.  / 
daybreak  it  was  raining.  Hard.  Hav 
you  done  much  hunting  in  the  rain 
Sometimes  it’s  good  and  sometimes  it 
bad,  but  it’s  consistently,  undeniabl 
wet — especially  in  the  low-lying 
stream-cut  covers  where  we  do  much  ( 
our  hunting.  Still,  it  was  my  first  da 
back,  and  I was  ready  to  make  the  be; 
of  it. 

The  dirt  road  over  Bald  Eagle  Mour 
tain  was  slick.  Yellow  striped  maple 
lined  the  road  and  spread  through  th 
understory.  On  the  other  side  of  th 
valley,  a series  of  narrow  watershed 
ascended  to  the  long,  dark  line  of  th 
Allegheny  Front;  the  trees  wer 
yellow,  green,  orange,  and  red,  a 
overall  dull  orange  when  the  cloud 
pressed  in  and  rain  began  to  pelt. 

I parked  near  a cover  we’ve  come  t 
call  the  Big  Thicket.  I got  out,  the  rail 
beating  the  brim  of  my  cap,  and  put  01 
the  shell  vest.  Slipped  five  dull  re< 
number  8s — their  shot  showing  lik< 
grain  beneath  the  translucent  plastic- 
into  loops  on  the  right  side  of  the  vest 
slick  yellow  7%s  on  the  left.  Broke  th< 
gun.  Slid  two  shells  in,  red  right  an< 
yellow  left.  Shut  the  action.  Slamme< 
the  truck  door,  its  hollow,  tinny  soun< 
carrying  off  after  the  action’s  click 
lingering  a moment,  then  vanishing  ii 
the  rain. 

First  Cover 

Then  I cut  the  edge  of  the  first  cove: 
of  the  year. 

I zigzagged  through  the  brush,  leav 
ing  the  road  behind.  My  feet  rolled  or 
the  hard,  yellow-green  crabapple: 
covering  the  ground  beneath  the  trees 
Mushrooms  rose  from  the  soil,  wet  anc 
slick  and  scrubbed-loolang.  Hawthorn: 
and  locusts  tugged  at  my  arms,  holding 
me  back  momentarily  and  adding  to  £ 
feeling  of  walking  upstream — a feeling 
full  of  expectancy  and  continual  dis 
covery  that  often  grips  me  when  I hun 
fresh  cover. 

An  hour’s  work  brought  no  flushes 
but  I was  still  breaking  new  ground  ir 
the  cover.  I hunted  down  to  tne  creek. 
The  water,  green  and  high,  moiled 
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jeneath  the  overhanging  bank,  and 
lownstream  the  current  pinned  brush 
igainst  a fallen  sycamore.  If  a flushed 
)ird  flew  across,  it  would  be  safe, 
i I turned  back  toward  the  mouth  of 
' he  cover.  I struggled  through  soaking, 
;hest-high  dogwood,  the  shrubs  leafless 
jut  still  holding  waxy  white  berries, 
Droke  out  into  high  grass,  and  plowed 
oack  into  dogwood.  I was  in  the  middle 
, )f  a patch,  gun  held  parallel  with  the 
I red  snoots,  when  a woodcock  flushed. 

It  came  up  with  an  electric  twitter;  its 
body,  wobbling  above  the  stems, 
created  the  instant  impression  of  a 
| brown  rag  being  tugged  in  on  the  end 
jf  a fishing  line. 

Time  compressed:  I swung  and 

pressed  the  trigger.  The  woodcock  fell 
is  the  sound  of  my  shot  bloomed  and 
died  on  the  mountain. 

The  first  shot,  the  first  cover,  the  first 
day.  I was  carried  into  the  season. 

The  woodcock  lay  in  an  attitude  of 
flight,  wings  extended  and  backswept, 
,tail  spread,  head  raised  slightly.  As  I 
i bent  to  pick  it  up,  the  bird  seemed  to 
draw  in  on  itself,  and  then  it  loosened 
and  let  go  of  something  and  was  just  a 
brown  rag  fallen  among  the  blackened 
dogwood  leaves . 

I smoothed  its  feathers,  pondered  it  a 
moment,  and  put  it  in  my  game  pouch. 
Its  weight  was  nothing.  I began  to  hunt 
again  in  the  hard  rain. 

Around  noon,  I left  the  cover.  My 
boots  squelched  with  each  step  and  my 
i pants  felt  like  tubes  of  sodden  card- 
board. I went  home  and  changed,  put 
on  dry  boots,  and,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  called  Mike  Puglisi  to  ask  if 
he  wanted  to  hunt  for  an  hour  or  so.  He 
was  willing. 

[ We  drove  back  to  the  Big  Thicket. 

I’d  had  it  to  myself  all  morning,  and 
there  were  no  cars  parked  there  now, 
either.  The  rain  had  stopped,  but  fast- 
moving  dark  clouds  still  rubbed  against 
i the  ridges.  Mike  and  I moved  side  by 
side  through  a screen  of  pines  and  then 
began  to  hunt  the  intermittent 
[I  hawthorn  tangles.  Wet  leaves  stuck  to 
our  guns  and  hands.  We  did  not  talk, 

, but  whistled  now  and  then  to  attract 
each  other’s  attention,  and  pointed  in 
the  direction  we  thought  the  hunt 
| should  go. 
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We  worked  toward  a thick  comer 
down  by  the  creek,  slipping  between 
crabs  bare  save  for  a few  apples  which 
had  fallen  from  their  crowns  and 
impaled  themselves  on  spurs  lower  in 
the  trees. 

We  were  almost  to  the  creek  when 
the  wing-sound  made  us  turn.  The  twit- 
tering came  from  upslope.  A woodcock 
had  waited  for  us  to  pass  and  then,  for 
some  reason,  panicked  and  flushed. 
And,  instead  of  winging  across  the 
creek,  it  had  flown  into  the  heart  of  the 
cover. 

Mike  and  I started  back  for  the  re- 
flush. 

As  we  shoved  through  the  soaking 
brush,  the  sun  came  out  for  the  first 
time  that  day.  Orange  and  dazzling,  it 
seemed  to  hang  on  top  of  the  plateau. 
In  the  Big  Thicket,  the  trees  fairly 
burned  in  the  slanting  light. 

The  re-flush  came  when  we  caught 
the  timberdoodle  between  us.  The  bird 
came  up  from  Mike’s  feet — into  the 
sun,  for  him — and  bent  past  me  toward 
the  creek.  I was  able  to  swing  the  gun 
for  a fast  shot,  and  the  woodcock 
crumpled  in  a puff  of  feathers. 

Mi  ke  came  over.  “Good  shot,’’  he 
said.  I handed  him  the  bird,  and  he 
looked  at  it  and  slipped  it  in  the  back 
pouch  of  my  vest. 

Our  hunt  ended  at  the  far  reaches  of 
the  cover.  The  sun  was  gone,  clouds 
raced  over,  the  day  was  spent.  We  un- 
loaded the  guns  and  started  back.  As 
we  passed  a small  pine,  a grouse  roared 


out.  Its  takeoff  completely  eclipsed  th 
of  the  woodcock,  the  flush  so  close  th 
spray  from  wing-slapped  branch* 
reached  down  to  us. 

It  was  over.  A good  day,  save  for  ff 
deaths  of  two  woodcock  which  now  d 
not  really  seem  dead  but  more  immo 
talized  in  my  memory,  a day  with  a 
ending  that  invited  me  to  be  back  ; 
dawn. 

And  I was.  Over  in  one  of  those  nai 
row,  rising  valleys  on  the  other  side  c 
Bald  Eagle  Creek.  The  pale  ligh 
promised  a sunny  day,  and  the  tree 
were  hung  with  mist.  I was  anxious- 
this  should  have  been  a sign  to  me— 
very  anxious  to  get  going. 

The  only  way  to  reach  the  cover  wa 
to  cross  a run.  This  run  is  usually  quid 
and  sparkling  and  shallow.  Now  it  wa 
full  and  brown,  with  a low  rushinj 
noise.  Its  waters  carried  nothing — n* 
branches,  no  leaves,  nothing.  I took  ol 
my  boots  and  threw  them  across 
Shucked  my  hunting  pants,  tied  off  on* 
leg,  dropped  a stone  in,  and  threv 
them  across,  too.  My  feet  probed  th< 
shallows,  and  suddenly  I was  in  abov< 
my  knees.  The  water  was  cold  ant 
swift,  but  to  the  eye  it  appearec 
somehow  still  and  suspended,  whih 
the  bank  on  the  other  side  seemed  tc 
lurch  upstream. 

I held  the  gun  high,  for  balance,  anc 
inched  across. 

Another  First  Day 

As  I dried  my  feet  with  the  trousers 
I looked  over  the  land.  I liked  m) 
chances.  With  the  water  up,  it  seemec 
probable  that  no  one  had  hunted  thi; 
cover  yet.  It  would  be  another  first  day. 
But  I wouldn’t  hunt  as  I had  yester- 
day— full  of  joy  at  being  back,  bustine 
cover  haphazardly.  This  time  I would 
be  scientific.  I would  walk  up  the  old 
fencerow  separating  the  reverting  fields 
from  a hemlock  grove,  then  turn  and 
walk  the  pines  that  formed  the  cover’s 
upper  border.  The  birds  would  hear 
me,  I reasoned,  and  later,  when  I 
knifed  through  their  main  cover,  would 
be  unwilling  to  fly  into  these  sanctu- 
aries. 

So  I kept  to  the  edges  and  ended  up 
on  a hill  overlooking  the  spot  where  I’d 
crossed  the  run.  The  sun  was  up,  and 
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small  clouds  gleamed  over  the  high  pla- 
t teau. 

Once  into  the  cover,  I stopped  every 
three  or  four  steps,  gun  butt  tucked 
5 between  my  right  bicep  and  side.  I was 
imainly  on  the  lookout  for  grouse.  I 
matched  among  the  sumacs,  barberry, 

■ and  hawthorns,  where  the  ground  re- 
sembled the  scene  of  last  night  s party, 
strewn  with  bright  leaves  like  bunting 
i ind  wrapping  paper  and  ribbons, 
i I wasn  t ready  for  the  woodcock  that 
i:  fluttered  out  at  my  feet.  Maybe  I never 
im. 

It  was  an  easier  shot  than  either  of 
-'  the  two  I’d  made  the  day  before,  the 
aird  skittering  through  a small  clearing, 
aut  I forgot  to  swing  the  little  Ithaca 
and  ended  up  punching  two  holes  in 
the  air  behind  it.  Keeping  my  eye  on 
the  spot  where  the  woodcock  went  into 
ithe  hawthorns,  I broke  the  gun  and 
ejected  the  empties  with  a pop.  I put  in 
two  live  shells  and  snapped  the  breech, 
somewhat  harder  than  necessary. 

I waded  into  the  brush,  letting  the 
! blackberry  canes  scrape  my  thighs  so  I 
could  keep  both  hands  on  the  shotgun. 
An  alder  shoot  caught  under  the  gun 
barrel,  snapped  back,  and  stung  me 
across  the  lips;  anger  boiled  up  in  my 
throat,  using  the  pain  as  an  excuse  but 
really  deriving  from  the  missed  shot. 
Then,  in  a clearing  behind  a fallen  log,  I 
saw  a grouse.  With  its  tail  fanned. 
Shoulder  ruffs  up.  Crouched  and  ready 
to  flush.  Instinctively  I fired,  even  as  a 
voice  in  my  mind  screamed  No ! 

The  grouse  rolled,  righted  itself,  and 


flew.  I was  too  dumbfounded  to  shoot 
the  second  barrel.  Shaking,  I broke  the 
gun  to  reload,  and  a second  grouse 
went  out,  so  close  I could  see  its  mot- 
tled plumage,  its  dark  eye,  the  erect 
crest  and  the  red-brown  tail  band.  It 
disappeared  into  the  pines. 

I closed  the  gun  woodenly.  The 
woodcock  went  out,  looking  long-billed 
and  silly,  and  it  seemed  pointless  to  do 
anything  but  stand  there  and  watch. 

I broke  the  little  side-by-side  and 
perched  it  over  my  shoulder.  Holding 
on  by  the  barrels,  I walked  to  where 
the  grouse  had  been  sitting.  Three 
feathers  clung  to  the  grass,  damning 
evidence  of  a cheap  trick  played  on  a 
fine  game  bird. 

I straightened  and  looked  toward  the 
tangle  where  it  had  flown.  If  I could 
flush  and  kill  the  bird,  I might,  in  part, 
redeem  the  act.  But  the  feathers  said  it 
was  wounded,  and  probably  it  would 
run  into  the  thickest  blowdown. 
Without  a dog,  my  chances  of  getting  it 
were  next  to  nothing. 

I’d  try,  though. 

My  legs  felt  weary,  and  the  gun, 
loaded  again  and  held  in  front  of  my 
chest,  seemed  a burden.  All  the  bright- 
ness and  beauty  had  gone  out  of  the 
day.  Bitter  had  tainted  sweet,  greed 
had  shouldered  honor  and  dignity 
aside. 

I would  look  for  the  grouse  and  then 
cross  the  run  in  the  bottomland  and  go 
home.  I saw  that  I still  had  many  cross- 
ings to  make  that  season,  and  was  glad 
to  be  given  the  chance. 


Ready  To  Go 

Unlike  the  cottontail  rabbit,  the  young  of  the  snowshoe  rabbit  are  born  fully 
furred,  with  their  eyes  open  and  can  run  around  on  the  day  of  birth. 

Long  Skinny  Breaths 

Insects  have  no  lungs.  They  breathe  through  tubes  running  all  through  their 
bodies. 

Muscles  All  Over  the  Place 

The  grizzly  bear  is  the  only  bear  with  a hump  on  its  shoulders. 
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Archers  and  archery  in  a.  . . . 

Common  Cause 

Photos  from  the  Author 


Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Depending  somewhat  upon 

the  whims  of  the  weatherman, 
this  is  the  month  when  target  archers 
get  itchy  (and  sometimes  blistered)  fin- 
gers. It  is  also  somewhat  dependent 
upon  whether  there  is  a target  in  the 
backyard,  a pieced-together  target  or 
field  range,  or  a complete  and  modern 
layout  similar  to  that  owned  and 
operated  by  members  of  Hemlock 
Field  Archers,  Inc. 

There  is  a special  satisfaction  in  this 
comer  to  see  a development  like  the 
Hemlock  Club  near  Lebanon,  for  ac- 
commodations such  as  these  are  the 
backbone  of  all  archery  and  should 
guarantee  that  it  will  continue  as  one  of 


the  fastest  growing  outdoor  sports  in 
America.  This  one,  on  June  4 of  last 
year,  had  special  interest  for  me,  as  mv 
name  was  on  a program  among  such 
notables  as  Clayton  Shenk,  secretary  of 
National  Archery  Assoc. , Gordon  Shut- 
ter, mayor  of  nearby  Cornwall,  and  Ray 
Atz. 

The  occasion  was  the  formal  dedica- 
tion of  what  certainly  has  to  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  archery  complexes  in 
the  country.  Most  importantly,  some 
179  members,  who  with  their  families 
then  made  up  about  350  participants, 
now  could  look  forward  to  a permanent 
center  for  archery  activities. 

Although  club  grounds  are  quite  spa- 
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ious,  finding  the  club  is  not  easy.  It  is 
ituated  off  Route  72  about  a mile  north 
f the  Lebanon- Lancaster  interchange 
f the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  and  six 
liles  south  of  Lebanon.  Turn  east  off 
2 at  Spring  Hill  Acres  sign,  after  which 
ou  pick  up  the  Hemlock  Archery 
igns.  The  total  accommodation  is 
bout  one-half  mile  off  Route  72. 

A look  at  what  went  into  this 
evelopment  should  be  encouraging  to 
ther  organized  archers.  It  takes  Dig 
kinking  and  a certain  amount  of  in- 
estinal  fortitude  to  embark  upon  such  a 
irogram.  Yet  those  who  complain 
bout  a poor  local  setup,  or  the  com- 
lete  lack  of  one,  might  be  encouraged 
D take  the  first  step  in  the  knowledge 
hat  it  can  be  done. 

It  was  June  5,  1954,  almost  23  years 
d the  day  before  the  grand  opening  of 
he  new  clubhouse,  that  six  men  got 
ogether  and  formed  the  Hemlock 
’ield  Archers.  Roy  Eckert  was  named 
•resident  and  other  officers  included 
7ice  President  Wilmer  Ruhl,  Second 
7ice  President  Vernon  Leeper, 
'Secretary  Lindy  Waltman,  Treasurer 
lharles  Waltman,  and  Field  Captain 
ilaude  Gibble.  Six  days  later  the  club 
/as  accepted  into  Pennsylvania  State 
Archery  Association,  and  it  has  been 
I epresented  at  every  meeting  since, 
"he  first  shoot  was  held  on  June  11, 
954,  six  days  after  organizing. 

Original  activity  centered  in  a small 
milding  that  served  as  a clubhouse  on 
| >roperty  owned  by  Bethlehem  Steel 
:o.  Founders  were  hunting  oriented, 
ind  field  shooting  was  the  focus  of 
ictivity.  Enthusiasm  of  the  growing 
nembership  was  evidenced  in  an 
insuccessful  bid  for  the  state  field  shoot 
I n the  first  year.  A system  of  deer 
twards  was  established  several  years 
iter  the  club  started  and  it  has  been  an 
innual  event  to  date.  As  the  club  grew, 
ncorporation  became  advisable,  and 
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this  was  accomplished  on  April  13, 
1957. 

An  important  move  in  1958  was  the 
purchase  of  a wire  baler.  This  honor- 
able though  ancient  mechanism  still 
serves.  It  has  also  been  a source  of 
revenue,  for  the  club  has  been  able  to 
provide  target  butts  for  many  other 
archery  groups.  The  antiquated  ma- 
chine has  unsuccessfully  been  sought 
after  by  a number  of  historical  societies 
and  antique  hunters. 

46  Inches  of  Snow 

The  following  winter  was  a rough 
one,  and  46  inches  of  snow  fell  on  the 
property.  Paneling  of  the  inside  of  the 
old  clubhouse  was  underway,  and  a 
group  of  the  members  learned  that 
even  hip  boots  were  insufficient  to  keep 
out  the  snow  on  the  half-mile  walk  from 
the  main  highway.  Nevertheless,  the 
job  was  completed. 

Five  years  after  the  club  was  or- 
ganized, continuing  membership  was 
obtained  in  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen  s Clubs.  On  August 
20,  1961,  the  Hemlock  Club  was 
awarded  the  Southeast  Regional  Cham- 
pionship Shoot.  By  then,  56  targets  had 
been  installed.  Including  1977,  the 
club  has  hosted  the  Southeast  Regional 
for  nine  of  the  past  17  years. 

Another  advancement  for  1961  was 
presentation  of  the  First  National  Field 
Archery  Association  Charter. 

For  the  first  12  years,  illumination 
was  provided  by  gas  lights.  In  1966,  the 
club  bought  an  electric  generator.  The 
following  year  officers  met  for  the  first 
time  with  representatives  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
purchasing  land  from  this  company. 
Nothing  concrete  came  out  of  that 
meeting,  but  a seed  had  been  sown. 

Commercial  electricity  was  hooked 
up  for  the  first  time  in  1969,  and  from 
then  on  club  conveniences  were 
limited  only  by  money  available.  The 
electricity  made  possible,  in  addition  to 
better  limiting,  air-conditioning,  televi- 
sion, running  water,  and  an  oil  nimace. 

In  July  of  1972,  an  agreement  was 
made  to  buy  81  acres  of  land  from 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  This  included  the 
spot  on  which  the  old  clubhouse  was 
located.  Twenty-nine  months  later,  the 
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final  mortgage  payment  was  made.  To 
satisfy  this  debt,  members  of  the  club 
went  all  out  with  roadside  sales,  an 
increase  in  dues,  and  a few  other 
money-making  activities. 

During  this  period,  a building  com- 
mittee was  formed  and  several  plans 
were  considered.  A building  fund  was 
created  and  on  June  11,  1976,  the 
building  committee  was  given  a green 
light.  Tne  following  month  the  founda- 
tion and  floor  were  laid.  By  December 
of  the  same  year,  facilities  of  the  old 
clubhouse  were  transferred  to  the  new 
building. 

Although  under  roof,  the  new  struc- 
ture was  far  from  complete.  Every 
evening  and  weekends  were  “work- 
days” throughout  the  winter,  as  panel- 
ing, plumbing,  and  wiring  were  com- 
pleted. Aside  from  excavation  and 
laying  of  the  concrete  blocks,  all  work 
was  done  by  club  members. 

From  the  first  clubhouse,  which  was 
limited  to  gas  lights  and  a two-burner 
kerosene  stove,  the  extremely  modem 
and  attractive  building  stands  as  a 
monument  to  considerable  faith  and 
hard  work. 

Although  the  accompanying  photos 


CLUB  PRESIDENT  Tom  Patches  holds  ends 
of  ribbon  that  have  just  been  cut  to  open  the 
clubhouse,  an  impressive  building  which 
has  room  for  many  activities. 


provide  a rough  idea  of  the  tot 
quarters,  at  the  opening  only  the  re 
taurant  area  had  been  completed.  Th 
impressive  layout  includes  a gas  ranj 
and  oven,  a grill,  large  refrigerator  an 
a cooler.  The  total  restaurant  are 
measures  41  x 48  feet  and  provide 
plenty  of  room  for  dining,  a jukebo: 
pool  table,  and  other  activities. 

This  still  permits  an  indoor  archei 
area  of  77  x 48  feet,  and  20  indoor  lane 
were  set  up  for  this  past  winter. 

Outside  are  two  full  28-target  fiel 
ranges  in  addition  to  plenty  of  room  ft 
regular  target  shooting.  A seven-fiel 
target  range  has  been  set  up  just  fc 
broadhead  shooting,  with  the  intentio 
to  expand  this  to  14  targets.  In  all,  th 
accommodations  provide  a country  clu 
atmosphere  to  satisfy  the  most  demanc 
ing. 

Small  Debt 

Financially,  the  club  has  an  invest 
ment  in  land  of  $23,000  and  thi 
clubhouse  is  currently  assessed  a 
$20,000.  Nevertheless,  at  the  begin 
ning  of  1977  winter  shooting  the  tota 
debt  was  only  slightly  over  $6,000. 

Those  in  office  at  the  dedication  in 
eluded  President  Tom  Patches,  Vic< 
President  Bob  Shelley,  Treasurer  Caro 
Sausman,  and  Secretary  William  Rep 
pert,  who  has  held  this  office  for  th( 
past  20  years.  Directors  are:  Fran! 
Ditzler,  Al  Gibble,  Bruce  Reich,  Lynr 
Shelley  and  Dick  Sausman.  Annua 
elections  are  held  in  December  anc 
new  officers  begin  their  terms  Tanuar) 
1.  Individual  membership  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  was  245.  Since  thi; 
represents  a number  of  families,  the 
total  shooting  membership  is  now  some 
490.  Only  one  membership  is  counted 
for  each  family  including  juniors  up  tc 
18  years  of  age. 

This  somewhat  intimate  view  ol 
Hemlock  Field  Archers,  Inc.,  is  given 
as  encouragement  to  other  clubs  that 
would  like  to  perpetuate  archery  in  any 
given  area.  It  took  a long  time  to 
present  this  outstanding  archery  ar- 
rangement to  those  over  the  wide  area 
which  the  club  serves,  but  the  usual 
dedicated  group  incident  to  such  ac- 
complishments stuck  together  to  make 
it  possible. 
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For  those  who  enjoy  the  association 
more  than  the  archery,  the  sense  of  ac- 
complishment is  no  less.  A note  of  sad- 
ness was  injected  into  the  festivities  in  a 

eite  to  Paul  “Pop”  Gundrum  who 
before  the  project  was  completed 
when  he  was  74  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Gun- 
drum  was  present  to  acknowledge  the 
tribute.  Pop  was  as  familiar  to  the  club 
members  as  target  No.  1,  and  he  moni- 
tored every  activity  of  the  club  over  a 
I long  period  of  years.  Yet  he  was 
physically  unable  to  be  an  active 
shooter. 

Archery  is  like  that.  And  in  many 
| clubs  there  are  those  who  enjoy  the 
general  good  fellowship  attendant  to 
this  sport  even  though  they  are  unable 
to  actively  participate  in  actual  com- 
petition. 

The  program  following  the  dedica- 
i tion  was  a mixture  of  nostalgia  and  com- 
mendations. It’s  not  the  sort  of  thing 
that  would  interest  anyone  outside  the 
club  itself,  but  it  provided  a biography 
of  sentiment  and  hard  work  best  exem- 
j plified  by  the  new  physical  accommo- 
dations. 

In  the  works  now  are  plans  to  air- 
condition  the  new  clubhouse  and  add  a 
fireplace.  Also,  a large  open  patio  is 
among  the  other  improvements  slated 
for  the  future.  Past  experience  indi- 
cates that  Hemlock  Archers  can  and 
will  do  just  about  anything  that  will 
benefit  the  members. 


No  Limit 


With  spacious  indoor  quarters  for  the 
cold  months  and  plenty  of  room  outside 
for  field  shooting  and  target  shooting, 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  pro- 
grams which  can  be  planned. 

But,  aside  from  all  that  is  contained 
within  the  property  lines  of  Hemlock, 
the  special  friendships  that  have 
developed  will  likely  continue  to  hold 
the  close-knit  and  active  club  together. 
Each  year  there  are  trips  to  the  ocean, 
get-togethers  at  the  river  cottage  of  one 
of  the  members,  and  other  activities 
near  and  far. 


RICHARD  SAUSMAN,  chairman  of  the  build- 
ing committee,  hands  keys  to  President  Tom 
Patches  as  Carl  Brady,  land  and  property 
committee  chairman,  serves  as  master  of 
ceremonies. 


In  travels  around  the  state  at  the 
more  important  tournaments  and  as  a 
guest  at  the  various  clubs,  it  isn’t  dif- 
ficult to  sense  that  special  something 
which  accrues  to  any  group  that  works 
together.  You  see  it  at  the  state  and  na- 
tional shoots  when  shirts  and  jacket 
with  club  emblems  leave  no  doubt 
about  some  clubs  that  are  represented. 
It  isn’t  even  necessary  to  look  closely  to 
determine  that  these  groups  are  having 
fun  regardless  of  their  scores.  Each 
archer  is  out  to  improve  himself,  but 
the  collective  spirit  of  these  groups  is 
something  special.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
special  respect  these  people  seem  to 
hfive  for  each  other  was  gained  while 
laying  blocks,  or  nailing  roof  stringers, 
or  mixing  mortar,  or  painting  walls. 

One  definition  of  a club  is,  “to  unite 
or  combine  for  a common  cause.  ” Hem- 
lock Field  Archers,  Inc.,  certainly  fits 
this  definition.  But  what  the  club  has 
accomplished  is  anything  but  common. 


Don't  Mess  With  Cheeta 

The  chimpanzee  has  terrific  strength,  equal  to  that  of  several  men. 
MARCH  1978 
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Winter  winds  are  whistling,  snow 
is  everywhere,  and  summer  is  a long 
way  in  the  future,  but  now  is  the 
proper  time  to  buy  . . . 


THE  CHUCK  RIFLE 


WHILE  TOM  LEETE  AND  MILT  ANDERSON  watch,  Helen  Lewis  takes  aim  at  a chuck  the 
camera  couldn’t  show.  Objects  near  far  end  of  field  are  large  bales  of  hay,  not  woodchucks! 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


< < T DON’T  LIKE  TO  bother  you  on 

X such  a bitter  night,  but  I need 
some  first-hand  advice.  Don’t  tell  me 
how  cold  it  is  at  your  place,  I saw  my 
two  beagles  using  jumper  cables  this 
morning  to  start  a rabbit.  How  about 
setting  me  up  for  eight  o’clock,”  the 
phone  caller  asked. 

He  was  sure  right  about  it  being 
cold,  and  I didn’t  see  a lot  of  humor  in 
his  beagle  joke  since  I had  heard  it 
twice  that  same  day.  But  I agreed  to  the 
appointment  even  though  I had  no  idea 


what  he  wanted  and  I hadn’t  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  inquire.  I guess  the 
cold  had  numbed  my  limited  thinking 
faculties.  After  running  a gunshop  for 
years,  along  with  writing  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles,  I accepted  the  fact 
there  would  be  times  like  these. 

My  visitor  arrived  on  time,  and  once 
inside  over  a furnace  register,  lost  no 
time  in  getting  to  the  point.  He  was 
dead  serious  when  he  said,  “You  may 
think  I’m  a little  off  course,  especially 
when  it’s  so  cold,  but  I’m  in  the  mood 
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or  buying  a new  chuck  rifle  and  I’m 
onfused.  ’ 

“Why  pick  the  worst  time  of  the 
vinter  to  ask  me  about  getting  a new 
huck  outfit?  The  stores  are  full  of 
hem.  All  you  have  to  do  is  plunk  down 
ome  cash  and  you’ve  made  a deal.  ” 

“Not  so  fast,’’  he  cautioned.  “There’s 
10  better  time  to  make  a deal  on  a rifle, 
'ou  know  that  as  well  as  I do.  And  I 
vant  to  buy  now,  but  I’m  not  sure 
vhich  one.  I have  a feeling  you’ll  sug- 
gest the  220  Swift,  but  I don’t  think  it 
vill  fill  my  needs.  ” 

“Did  you  come  for  advice  or  to 
rgue?”  I asked  with  a smile.  “Seems  to 
ne  yoh’ve  already  made  up  your  mind, 
>ut  I’m  curious  to  know  why  the  Swift 
vouldn’t  fill  the  needs  of  any  long- 
ange  varmint  shooter.  ” 

Our  conversation  stopped  long 
1 enough  to  accept  two  steaming  mugs  of 
lot  chocolate  that  Helen  brought  in, 
md  he  gave  her  a five  minute  disserta- 
ion  on  what  he  thought  was  best. 
rVhen  she  left,  he  rambled  on  for  five 
nore  minutes,  throwing  in  a number  of 
»mpliments  about  my  chuck  shooting 
cnowledge,  but  this  wasn’t  making  it 
iny  easier,  for  me  to  help.  I finally  put 
>n  the  brakes  and  asked  him  to  listen  to 
i little  sound  advice.  I explained  there 
vasn’t  one  model  of  rifle  or  even  one 
artridge  that  held  the  distinction  of  be- 
ng  the  very  best.  I ran  the  gamut  of 
/armint  cartridges  from  the  little  17 
aliber  to  the  powerful  Remington 
fmm  Magnum,  giving  a detailed  ac- 
xrnnt  of  what  each  would  do,  and  then 
ame  back  to  my  question  why  the 
iwift  wouldn’t  fill  his  needs  if  I decided 
t would  be  best  for  him. 

“Well,  could  be  I’m  not  revealing 
Everything,  and  you  could  be  thinking 
n terms  of  chuck  hunting  only.  Really, 
t was  hoping  you  would  say  the  Swift, 
ilong  with  convincing  me  it  could  be 
ised  on  whitetails  come  December.  ” 

“4  won’t  deny  I think  the  old  220 
iwift  is  a super  cartridge  for  small- 
xmed  varmints,  but  I honestly  can’t 
iuggest  any  224  bullet  for  game  as  large 
is  white-tailed  deer.  The  Swift  has 
tremendous  speed,  and  much  has  been 
written  about  how  cantankerous  it  is, 
but  this  publicity,  both  good  and  bad, 
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still  doesn’t  make  it  a combination 
woodchuck/deer  cartridge.  If  that’s 
what  you  have  in  mind,  you’ll  have  to 
go  to  heavier  bullets  to  meet  big  game 
standards.’’ 

“I  can  see  now  that  you  aren’t  going 
to  suggest  anything  in  the  regular 
varmint  line,  but  what  about  the  6mm 
cartridges?  Both  the  Remington  6mm 
and  Winchester  243  are  common  in  the 
big  game  woods  nowadays.” 

“Very  true,”  I answered.  “You  also 
see  a lot  of  baseball  caps  at  the  ball 
park,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  there’s  that 
many  ball  players.  The  6mm  bullet  is 
basically  a varmint  type  and  offers  no 
more  weight  than  105  grains.  To  me, 
that  is  still  relatively  light  for  either 
deer  or  black  bear.  I feel  a suitable 
whitetail  bullet  should  start  at  about 
120  grains,  and  that’s  still  somewhat  on 
the  light  side.  It  takes  a tougher 
constructed  bullet  along  with  enough 
lead  to  penetrate.  Bullets  that  shatter 
instantly  after  impact  or  have  no  ability 

CUSTOM  DUMOULIN  22-250  topped  by  lOx 
Unertl  varmint  scope  proved  the  proper 
combination  for  taking  this  large  chuck  at 
long  range. 


to  penetrate  shouldn  t be  used  in  the 
big  game  woods.” 

“Now  that  you’ve  taken  me  out  of  the 
9,9,4  and  6mm  class,  what  would  you 
suggest?” 

“This  depends  on  what  you’re 
basically  buying  the  cartridge  for.  If 
you  intend  to  hunt  deer  two  days  and 
varmint  two  months,  I would  stick  with 
one  of  the  6mms  or  step  up  to  the  Rem- 
ington 25-06.  I think  the  257  caliber  is 
adequate  with  the  120-grain  slug,  and 
you  can  drop  to  60  for  varmints.  The 
ones  I fired  suffered  in  the  accuracy 
column  with  the  super  light  slugs,  so  I 
stuck  with  the  87-grain  spitzers  for 
long-range  varmint  shooting. 

Our  conversation  swung  back  and 
forth  for  another  hour.  When  he  de- 
parted, I felt  he  would  stick  with  the 
25-06.  He  did  admit  the  combination 
cartridge  was  more  a figure  of  speech 
than  a reality.  I didn’t  push  the  idea  of 
the  varmint  cartridge  to  this  fellow 
simply  because  his  needs  ran  more  in 


ANOTHER  22-250,  this  one  a M700  Rem- 
ington Varmint  model  with  12x  Leupold  in 
Redfield  Jr.  mount.  This  outfit  has  taken 
hundreds  of  chucks  in  the  last  few  summers. 

the  big  game  line.  I oppose  the  idea  of 
using  lar^e-caliber  bullets  for  chucks, 
but  there  s no  question  that  the  25-06 
has  plenty  to  offer  both  the  varmint  and 
big  game  hunter.  I proved  this  on  a 
windy  day  using  the  Ithaca  LSA  65  with 
a load  straight  from  the  Speer  Number  9 
Manual.  I was  using  the  Speer  87-grain 
spitzer  in  front  of  a heavy  charge  of 
Hodgdon  H414  ignited  by  a CCI  200 


primer.  Velocity  according  to  tl 
manual  would  be  3344  at  the  muzz 
and  2729  at  200  yards.  I was  reachii; 
out  another  100  yards,  and  the  254 < 
outperformed  several  224  jobs  usir; 
55-grain  pills. 

Many  times,  I’m  put  on  the  spot  ov< 
which  cartridge  is  best  for  varmint,  ar 
normally  I shy  away  from  a dire 
answer  because  the  subject  is  too  ii 
volved.  There  are  too  many  factors, 
have  a 17-caliber  Model  700  Remingtc 
that  is  deadly  up  to  200  yards  on  sti 
days.  If  all  my  future  chuck  huntir 
would  be  done  at  that  range  or  less, 
could  stick  forever  with  the  17  or  th 
Bee  or  Hornet.  Of  course,  some  sho 
are  going  to  be  farther  than  tha 
Probably  the  most  versatile  cartridge  t 
come  along  is  the  Remington  222.  ' 
has  a range  potential  of  275  yards  or  sc 
but  again,  there  can  be  no  wind.  Th 
Swift  and  22-250  probably  hold  th 
edge  under  most  normal  conditiqn! 
but  with  all  their  speed,  each  lack 
something  on  windy  days  whe 
distances  stretch  out. 

Custom  Outfit 

Personally,  I’m  willing  to  toss  asid 
the  much  talked  about  combinatio 
outfit.  I’m  not  saying  the  6mm’s,  25 
and  25-06  won’t  qualify  for  this  role 
but  I’ve  reached  the  conclusion  ove 
the  years  that  a varmint  rifle  shouli 
remain  a varmint  rifle  just  as  much  as 
baseball  bat  is  a baseball  bat  designe* 
for  one  purpose.  It  would  be  a rea 
surprise  to  see  a fellow  step  to  the  plat 
with  a putting  iron.  I intend  to  keep  th< 
varmint  rifle  and  big  game  rifli 
separate,  and  this  allows  me  to  go  fa 
the  varmint  type  configuration,  includ 
ing  a heavy  barrel,  adjustable  trigger 
thumbhole  stock,  and  high-powe: 
scope  for  chuck  hunting,  and  a com 
pact,  lightweight,  short-barrel  deei 
outfit. 

By  no  means  am  I being  critical.  I an 
pointing  out  there  is  a difference 
between  the  two  outfits  because  the  re 
quirements  are  so  different.  From  a fi 
nancial  standpoint,  the  combinatior 
outfit  has  advantages,  and  I don’t  blame 
any  hunter  for  trying  to  use  one  rifle  or 
both  varmint  and  big  game.  But  I am 
cautioning  the  prospective  buyer  that  ii 
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light  be  wiser  to  invest  more  in  the 
iifle  that  will  get  the  most  use  and  set- 
lie  for  a reasonably  priced  used  outfit 
>r  the  other  hunting.  I have  a friend 
i ho  took  my  advice  and  went  all  out  for 
’ dandy  scoped  deer  rifle  and  was 
ortunate  enough  to  pick  up  a used  222 
pr  half  its  original  price. 

! During  the  conversation  with  the 
ientleman  mentioned  in  the  opening  of 
Jtiis  article,  he  kept  asking  for  rifles  that 
lad  special  features  such  as  a com- 
letely  adjustable  trigger.  Several  corn- 
sanies  offer  adjustable  triggers,  but  I 
ave  always  bemoaned  the  fact  that  few 
|,un  companies  really  go  all  out  to 
roduce  a genuine  three  stage  trigger 
etup.  The  varmint  rifle  is  no  better 
[ban  its  trigger.  Some  adjustable  trig- 
1 ers  I’ve  seen  on  the  market  offer  noth- 
lg  more  than  a means  to  reduce  spring 
isnsion,  and  this  does  little  but  reduce 
ulling  weight.  That  in  itself  is  not 
nough.  The  weight  of  pull  or  energy 
sequired  to  release  the  trigger  is  not 
l be  only  criterion.  A good  trigger 
| hould  be  crisp,  free  of  play,  and  have 
o over-travel  after  the  trigger  is 
eleased.  Back  a few  years,  when  a 
ood  many  varmint  rifles  were  being 
iiuilt  on  M98  Mauser  actions,  I 
ransformed  a number  of  them  from  the 
I tiediocre  to  the  supreme  by  simply  in- 
talling  an  adjustable  trigger.  Many 
iarmint  hunters  who  felt  they  had 
pasted  money  on  the  custom  job  were 
pleasantly  surprised  with  the  way  their 
| lew  outfits  shot  after  new  triggers  had 
>een  installed  and  adjusted. 

Another  thing  that  has  always 
dagued  me  is  the  failure  of  gun  com- 
panies to  offer  the  thumbhole  stock  as 
n option.  Besides  enhancing  the  target 
ype  rifle — and  that’s  what  a true 
armint  rifle  basically  is — the 
humbholer  permits  a straightline  trig- 
;er  pull.  In  my  book,  the  shooter  can 
ead  the  trigger  better,  and  that  in  itself 
s reason  enough  for  this  option.  The 
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HEAVY  BARREL  RUGER  NO.  1 with  12x  Red- 
field  3200  scope  is  one  of  Helen  Lewis’s  all- 
time  favorites  for  chuck  shooting,  as  is  the 
cartridge — the  22-250. 

success  or  failure  of  a shot  often  hinges 
on  the  trigger  pull,  and  the  hunter  us- 
ing the  stock  with  the  gaping  hole 
through  it  has  a decided  advantage. 

My  mail  indicates  there  is  stilla  lot  of 
desire  among  chuck  hunters  for  the 
custom  outfit.  The  rifle  that  is  assem- 
bled on  an  ex-military  action  and  fitted 
in  a handworked  stock  leads  many 
varmint  shooters  to  believe  it  has  a dis- 
tinct edge  over  the  factory  product.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  hunter  who 
yearned  more  for  the  handmade  outfit 
than  I did.  After  returning  from  World 
War  II,  I could  think  of  nothing  else. 
Through  the  1950s,  I latched  on  to  a 
number  of  good  factory  jobs,  but  noth- 
ing had  the  appeal  that  the  hand-built 
rifle  had  for  me. 

Gained  Nothing 

Slowly  but  surely,  I traded  or  sold 
some  good  factory  jobs  and  invested  in 
several  special  outfits.  I’ve  explained 
before  how  this  was  a wrong  move. 
Nothing  I bought  or  had  made  showed 
any  marked  improvement  over  the 
good  factory  jobs  that  were  coming  on 
the  market.  I gained  nothing  in  the  ac- 
curacy column,  and  that  is  the  heart  of  a 
varmint  rifle.  In  fact,  I’m  only 
interested  in  the  first  shot  from  an 
unheated  barrel.  I had  a 243  that  would 
throw  the  first  shot  two  inches  from  the 
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aiming  point,  and  then  put  the  rest 
right  on  the  money.  Needless  to  say,  it 
wasn’t  one  of  my  favorite  chuck  outfits 
even  though  it  was  a beauty  to  behold. 

I’m  not  against  the  custom  outfit,  but 
I think  the  builder  or  investor  should 
be  aware  of  the  high  cost  along  with  the 
possibility  not  too  much  will  he  gained 
in  the  field.  A friend  of  mine  spent  over 
$600  for  a fancy  outfit  that  had  trouble 
staying  in  IV2"  at  100  yards.  My  friend, 
who  had  come  through  the  great 
depression  era,  finally  admitted  he 
hadn’t  bettered  himself  any  by  spend- 
ing more  money  on  a rifle  than  he  had 
made  the  entire  year  of  1934.  Now  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a conversation 

PROVING  THAT  heavy  outfits  and  high- 
power  scopes  are  not  necessary  for  all 
chuck  shooting,  Tom  Leete  shows  what  can 
be  done  with  his  peep-sighted  222  Magnum. 
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piece,  gathering  dust  in  a comer. 

There’s  no  way  of  telling  what  oult 
will  be  the  best  except  by  actual  firi  | 
tests.  We  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  hi  1 
costs,  but  this  isn’t  always  true.  Of  1 
the  220  Swifts  that  have  passed  throu  1 
my  hands,  a battered  secondhal 
Model  70  that  was  supposed  to  be  sh t 
out  gave  better  results  with  a largr 
variety  of  loads  than  any  Swift  I ha  ; 
shot  since.  Many  varmint  hunters  sh 
away  from  the  used  varminter.  The 
main  fear  is  the  shot-out  barrel.  Well,  t 
might  be  interesting  to  know  that] 
have  seen  very  few  shot-out  barrel 
and  that  worry  would  be  the  farthe : 
thing  from  my  mind.  Other  than  a dec 
cated  handloader  who  might  fi' 
several  thousand  rounds  in  a year,  th 
average  chuck  shooter  won’t  shoot  ouli 
barrel  in  ten  years. 

I had  a Sako  22-250  that  was  su] 
posed  to  be  in  the  worn-out  class,  bi 
with  37%  grains  of  4320  pushing  a 5 
grain  match  bullet  at  better  than  35( 
fps,  I could  stay  under  one  inch  f< 
three  shots  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Son 
years  ago  I was  fortunate  enough  to  g < 
a discontinued  Winchester  Model  7 
that  uses  the  225  cartridge.  I have  ha 
good  results  with  38  grains  of  4064  an 
a 50-grain  Speer  or  Hornady  slug.  M 
Oehler  Chronotach  shows  this  load  I 
have  a muzzle  speed  of  around  38C 
fps,  and  that’s  moving  out,  but  it  sti 
groups  well  after  many  rounds. 

I’m  a single-shot  buff,  and  am  agin 
Ruger  No.  1 22-250  still  does  an  in 
pressive  job  with  a variety  of  52-grai 
match  bullets.  In  fact,  I don’t  get  muc 
above  an  inch  at  100  yards  even  wit 
some  trial  and  error  bullets  made  froi 
fired  22  rimfire  cases  in  Corbin  dies. 

No  Worry,  No  Fret 

There’s  no  need  to  worry  and  frc 
over  which  cartridge  to  buy.  Bring  i 
down  to  terms  of  terraiin  and  distanc 
and  go  from  there.  Where  noise  couli 
be  a problem,  stick  with  the  smalle 
cartridges  such  as  the  Remington  222 
If  distance  is  the  sole  consideration,  g 
with  the  6mms  or  the  25-06.  The  Mode 
77  Ruger  and  the  112V  Savage  in  22 
Swift  are  excellent  outfits.  I’ve  she 
them  on  the  range  and  in  the  field  wit] 
results  that  would  please  the  most  de 
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maximum. 

Take  it  from  me,  finding  the  right 
load  is  time  consuming  and  incurs  some 
expense,  but  since  the  varmint  rifle 
must  be  more  precise  than  the  big 
game  outfit,  it  has  to  have  a load  tai- 
lored for  it.  With  time  and  patience, 
that  goal  can  be  achieved,  and  the  end 
result  will  be  a rifle/load  combination 
worth  all  the  time  and  money  invested. 
Like  the  fellow  said,  it’s  time  now  to  get 
started  ’cause  it  will  be  only  a couple  of 
months  until  ol’  man  chuck  wakes  up  to 
see  what  conditions  are  like  for  his  hole 
diggin’.  Why  not  be  there  with  a top 
outfit  to  change  his  plans.  . . . ? 


nanding  of  woodchuck  shooters. 
i My  last  bit  of  advice  is  to  reload.  The 
leavy  barrel  varmint  rifle  normally  has 
ilenty  of  accuracy  potential,  and  the 
^•}>nly  way  this  can  be  brought  to  ulti- 
L'nate  fruition  is  by  shooting  a wide 
Variety  of  primer/powder/bullet  com- 
1 oinations  through  it.  I stick  with  loads 
Suggested  in  the  manuals,  and  I don’t 
for  ultra-hot  jobs  or  barrel-scorching 
^Velocity.  I want  my  barrel  to  last  for 
lfvears,  and  I’m  not  foolish  enough  to 
1 :hink  the  super-hot  loads  have  anything 
I :o  offer  but  eventual  disaster.  Accuracy 
i'S  the  name  of  my  game,  and  seldom 
f loes  it  come  when  velocity  is  at 

ill( 
i 
It 

fiooks  in  grkjf. . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 
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Wildlife  Country — How  to  Enjoy  It,  National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412  16th  St.  NW, 
l A/ashington,  D.C.  20036,  208  pp.,  $12.95.  This  book  is  handsomely  dressed  with  full- 
oolor  photos.  It  tells  about  places  to  go  and  things  to  do  in  exploring  the  wildlife  country  of 
America,  with  sections  from  writers  who  have  actually  done  the  things  they  talk  about.  In- 
cluded are  how-to-save- money  tips  on  such  things  as  sewing  your  own  down-filled 
parkas  and  cooking  gourmet  style  for  only  a few  pennies.  All  seasons  are  covered,  with 
instructions  on  finding  drinking  water  where  there  apparently  is  none,  building  a snow 
cave  for  shelter,  etc.,  and  there’s  good  information  on  using  compasses  and  treating 
! wilderness  accidents.  There  are  many  trail-tested  recipes,  a chapter  on  photographing 
Wildlife,  and,  of  special  interest,  travel  tips  to  the  ten  greatest  wildlife  watching  spots  in 
America. 


Hunting  the  Uplands  with  Rifle  and  Shotgun  by  Luther  A.  Anderson.  Winchester 
Press,  Inc.,  NYC,  214  pp.,  $10.00.  Covers  most  upland  species  in  North  America — birds, 
small  mammals  and  deer.  Chapters  on  choosing  firearms,  ammunition,  clothing;  hunting 
tactics;  woodsmanship  and  safety.  Breadth  and  coverage  of  basics  make  it  good  for  be- 
ginning hunters,  but  experienced  hands  may  not  find  the  depth  they  want. 


Gun  Digest  Treasury,  5th  ed.,  edited  by  John  T.  Amber,  Digest  Books,  540  Frontage 
Rd.,  Northfield,  III.  60093,  paperbound,  large  format,  288  pp.,  $7.95.  A selection  of 
outstanding  articles  from  the  first  30  editions  of  Gun  Digest,  including  pieces  by  Jack 
O’Connor,  Lucian  Cary,  Pete  Kuhlhoff,  James  Serven,  Bob  Bell  and  others,  plus  author 
and  subject  indexes  for  all  Gun  Digests  and  Handloader's  Digests. 

Answers  to  Your  Mushroom  Questions  Plus  Recipes,  by  Donna  Myer,  Mushroom 
Cave,  P.O.  Box  894,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  49016,  paperbound,  80  pp.,  $4.70  delivered. 
Lists  134  commonly  asked  questions  about  wild  and  commercially  grown  mushrooms 
and  answers  them  in  non-technical  language.  Many  fascinating  tidbits  of  information,  as 
well  as  tempting  recipes. 


Halt!  I’m  a Federal  Game  Warden,  by  Willie  J.  Parker  with  Conway  Robinson,  David 
McKay  Co.,  750  Third  Ave.,  NYC  10017, 210  pp.,  $9.95.  Highlights  from  the  career  of  the 
man  who  has  been  called  “the  toughest  game  warden  of  them  all,”  this  book  gives  an  in- 
side look  at  the  problems  a federal  officer  has  enforcing  the  game  laws.  Irs  down  to 
earth,  humorous,  at  times  scary. 
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toni  williams  information  writer 


The  battle  to  maintain  water  quality  in 
the  nation’s  precious  remaining  wetlands 
continues.  Several  environmental  groups 
as  well  as  geologists  from  two  universities 
oppose  plans  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  store  crude  oil  in  possibly 
unstable  salt  domes.  They  fear  oil  spills  as 
well  as  contamination  from  open  brine 
ponds  near  the  domes  in  southern 
Louisiana  and  Texas  wetlands. 


Some  discouraging  news  comes 
from  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
At  least  three  “non-persistent” 
pesticides,  including  parathion,  have 
been  found  not  to  disappear  in  soils,  as 
formerly  thought,  but  to  simply  escape 
detection  by  adhering  closely  to  soil 
particles.  It’s  not  yet  known  how  this 
may  affect  wildlife,  if  at  all.  But  now 
scientists  are  looking. 


Even  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
is  getting  into  the  act  of  energy-conscious- 
ness. It  is  pushing  for  development  of 
recreational  facilities  within  easier  reach  of 
population  centers  to  ease  the  energy  and 
pollution  problems  associated  with  long- 
distance transportation.  The  Bureau  is 
cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation on  the  “Bikeways  for  America” 
program  as  a part  of  this  thrust. 


Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  has  banned 
“pop-top”  carbonated  drink  cans  and 
put  a 5-cent  deposit  requirement  on 
conventional  soda  cans.  Though  a 
great  first  step,  it  may  not  have  much 
impact  yet;  surrounding  areas  lack 
such  regulations  and  the  ban  doesn’t 
cover  beer  or  noncarbonated  drinks. 


Two  research  projects  at  Penn  Stal 
hint  that  the  effects  of  pollution  on  wildli 
may  be  more  complicated  than  w 
thought.  Disease  resistance  in  anima 
exposed  to  silica  dust  (blamed  for  miner  I 
black  lung  disease)  is  lowered,  and  r< 
searchers  suggest  this  may  be  true  f( 
other  pollutants.  Single  high  doses  < 
several  pesticides  and  continual  low  dose 
of  another  decrease  the  body's  ability  1 
make  antibodies  and  activate  white  bloo  i 
cells,  two  ways  of  fighting  infection.  Sid  | 
effects  of  pollution  may  be  as  important  t 
wildlife  as  direct  toxicity. 

Snowmobiling  ranks  next  in  line  afte  i 
tennis  and  snow  skiing  as  the  fastes 
growing  sport  in  the  nation,  accordini 
to  a recent  survey.  In  the  three  year 
between  1973  and  1976,  the  number  o 
snowmobilers  increased  almost  2< 
percent. 


Pest  control  the  natural  way  is  Satellite 
Beach’s  way.  This  Florida  city,  like  mos 
areas,  has  rat  problems.  But  this  city; 
instead  of  hiring  human  exterminators  witf ! 
traps  and  chemicals,  decided  to  stock  < 
couple  of  red-tailed  hawks  and  a barn  owl 
So  far  they  seem  to  be  doing  a pretty  gooc 
job,  the  owl  at  night  and  the  hawks 
day — good  enough  that  the  city  now  plan' 
to  get  more  raptors  from  the  Floride  t 
Wildlife  Service. 


Every  day  is  Arbor  Day  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  now.  Because  of  rapid) 
denuding  of  forests  for  timber, 
President  Marcos  decreed  that  every 
Filipino  over  10  years  old  must  plant  a 
tree  each  month  for  the  next  five  years, 
and  nurture  it  for  two  years,  replacing  it 
if  it  dies.  Fruit,  shade,  ornamental  or 
forest  trees  may  be  planted,  so  it’s  not  i 
just  to  rebuild  the  timber  resource;  ero-1 
sion,  flooding  and  siltation  are  other 
concerns. 


More  new  life  on  Earth  has  been  dis- 
covered, this  time  in  subfreezing  water 
under  Antarctic  ice.  The  tiny  creatures  are 
animals,  but  look  a bit  like  trees  one  or  two 
inches  tall.  They  have  no  mouths  and  are 
thought  to  feed  by  surrounding  food  parti- 
cles with  a pseudopod  (rather  like  an 
amoeba  feeds)  and  perhaps  also  by  taking 
up  nutrients  from  the  mud  into  which  root- 
like extensions  reach. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OP  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  — 


IS  THERE  A BOUNTY  ON 
HORNED  OWLS  ) 


ANSWER 


THE  BOUNTY  WAS  REMOVED 
FROM  HORNED  OWLS  AND  ALL 
PREDATORS  IN  THE  MID-'60s. 
ON  MARCH  10, 1972,  THE  HORNED 
OWL  , AS  WELL  AS  ALL  THE 
HAWKS  AND  OWLS, WAS  PLACED 
ON  THE  FEDERAL  PROTECTED 
LIST 


QUESTION  

WHAT  HOURS  MAY  I SPOTLIGHT  FOR  DEER  ? 


ANSWER  


i 


i 


i 


BETWEEN  SUNRISE  AND  Ml  DN I G HT  , PR  E VAILI NG  TIME,  AS 
LONG  AS  YOU  ARE  NOT  IN  POSSESSION  OF  ANY 
FIREARMS, OR  BOW  AND  ARROWS , OR  OTHER 
IMPLEMENTS  CAPABLE  OF  KILLING 
A DEER. 
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What  makes  a gobbler  strut?  Strutting  is  supposed  to  attract  a hen 
for  mating — but  what  makes  him  do  it?  Part  is  ingrained;  young  poults 
without  tail  feathers  to  spread  or  pinions  to  drag  nevertheless  will  do 
their  tiny  best  to  strut  even  it  they’ve  never  seen  an  adult  turkey.  It’s 
controlled  by  hormones,  which  in  turn  are  controlled  by  day  length 
and  temperature.  Whatever  the  reason . the  strutting  gobbler’s  effect  is 
to  excite  not  only  unmated  hens  but  any  human  lucky  enough  to  be 
nearby — especially  il  he’s  coming  in  to  a aril. 
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Thoughts  on  Numbers  and  Stuff 


MATHEMATICS  WAS  ALWAYS  my  worst  subject,  yet  there  are  times  when 
. numbers  are  interesting.  This  was  pointed  up  recently  when  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  sent  along  a booklet  entitled  “1975  National  Survey  of  Hunt- 
ing, Fishing  and  Wildlife- Associated  Recreation.  Such  nationwide  surveys  are 
carried  out  every  five  years.  (This  is  the  most  recent  one.  It  takes  a couple  of  years 
to  compile  the  information  into  usable  tables,  which  explains  the  three-year-old 
date.)  This  survey  is  the  most  comprehensive  ever  undertaken  by  the  FWS.  One 
of  the  significant  additions  was  an  attempt  to  assess  wildlife-related  activities  of 
those  who  do  not  hunt  or  fish.  Such  information  doubtless  will  increase  in  im- 
portance as  the  nonconsumptive  uses  of  wildlife  resources  grow  in  popularity — a 
natural  result  of  our  population’s  burgeoning  awareness  of  the  environment  and 
the  wild  creatures  which  live  in  it. 

But  back  to  the  numbers  mentioned  above.  The  FWS  survey  indicates  that  in 
the  U.S.  in  1975,  20.6  million  persons  hunted.  That’s  a lot  of  people — almost  10 
percent  of  the  population.  To  bring  it  closer  home,  in  the  same  year  1,187,015 
persons  bought  resident  hunting  licenses  in  Pennsylvania.  That's  5.7  percent  of 
the  nation’s  total.  However,  Pennsylvania  has  an  area  of  only  45,333  square  miles, 
which  is  approximately  1.25  percent  of  the  U.S.  total.  This  means  that  our  density 
of  hunters  (guys  with  guns  per  square  mile)  is  over  4 Vi  times  as  great  as  the  na- 
tional average. 

This  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  It’s  good  to  know  that  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrialized states  in  the  nation  we  have  so  many  hard-core  hunters.  However,  we 
must  also  recognize  the  problems  that  accompany  such  hunter  density.  If  we  have 
an  increasing  number  of  hunters  on  a given  area  of  land,  the  average  acreage 
available  to  each  hunter  must  decrease.  In  the  years  that  I’ve  been  hunting, 
license  sales  have  almost  doubled,  so  the  pressure  increase  is  something  I’ve  per- 
sonally noted.  Hunters  older  than  I am  have  seen  an  even  greater  increase.  It’s  a 
scary  thing  in  some  ways,  for  an  individual  can  feel  swamped  by  the  change, 
overpowered  by  the  sheer  numbers  involved. 

Even  if  the  total  should  stabilize,  the  situation  would  not,  for  the  area  available 
to  hunting  drops  noticeably  each  year.  Every  new  highway  or  widened  rural  road 
reduces  wildlife  habitat  and  hunting  acreage;  every  suburban  shopping  center 
takes  more  land  away;  just  building  one  new  home  in  hunting  country  removes 
approximately  15  acres  of  open  land,  for  no  hunting  is  allowed  within  150  yards  of 
an  occupied  building.  These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  never  cease.  A few  years 
ago  I hunted  rabbits  and  ringnecks  on  land  that  is  now  covered  by  a shopping  mall 
and  its  macadam  parking  lot.  You  can  probably  give  similar  exam- 

f)les.  I say  nasty  things  to  myself — or  to  anyone  else  who  will 
isten — every  time  I go  there.  Sure,  it’s  convenient  to  have  such  a 


■ shopping  center  within  a few  miles  of  home,  but  given  a choice  I’d 
I rather  have  the  open  land.  There  are  always  stores  or  movie 
theaters  or  gas  stations  or  whatever.  More  than  anybody  needs,  so 
far  as  I can  see.  And  if  I’m  wrong,  why  are  so  many  of  them  always 
closing  their  doors  while  others  are  opening  up  a short  distance 
1 away? 

All  of  us  would  be  far  better  off  with  some  fields  and  swamps  and 
meadows  and  woods  in  our  neighborhoods.  Even  if  hunting  in  these 
small  areas  might  not  be  practicable  for  some  reason,  just  to  see  the 
animals  and  birds  and  insects  in  their  own  habitat  would  be  pay- 
ment enough.  But  more  people  seem  to  realize  this  every  day,  so 
maybe  there’s  hope  for  the  future. — Bob  Bell. 


" Editorials  may  he  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


FORAG 
of  the 
FIELDS 


By  Bill  Betts 


ANYONE  WHO  HAS  spent  much 
l\.  time  in  the  large  grass  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  such  as  farmers,  hunters 
and  nature  hikers,  has  often  perceived 
a beautiful  and  graceful  light-colored 
bird  float  up  from  the  ground,  wraith- 
like, and  almost  casually  drift  away  low 
over  the  grass,  dipping  from  side  to 
side  as  if  it  weren  t quite  sober. 

I remember  vividly  the  first  time  I 
! ever  saw  this  remarkable  bird.  I was 
just  a youngster  at  the  time,  and  was 
being  taught  how’  to  hunt  open  fields 
for  pheasants  using  wide-ranging 
English  setters.  This  was  an  expansive 
field  of  light,  wavy  grass  (what  we  used 
| to  call  “moonshine”)  in  Clearfield 
County,  not  far  from  Philipsburg.  I was 
all  keyed  up,  as  beginning  hunters  are 
apt  to  be;  I’d  been  cautioned  by  the 
other  members  of  the  party  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert,  as  sometimes  a 
pheasant  would  flush  without  warning 
from  the  dogs. 

So  when  this  bird  suddenly,  about 
twenty  feet  in  front  of  me,  soared  up 
from  the  deep  grass,  my  gun  was  up. 

| Fortunately,  my  instructors  had  just 

I reminded  me  that  hen  pheasants  were 
not  legal  game,  and  that  one  must  be 
certain  he  saw  the  bright  colors  of  the 
I ringneck  rooster  before  he  fired.  I 
didn’t  see  any  iridescence,  or  any  white 
collar.  What  I did  see  was  a creamy 
brown  body  and  long  wings  and  a 
vividly  white  rump. 

“What’s  that?”  I asked  my  com- 
panions. 

“Some  kind  of  hawk,  I guess,  re- 
plied one. 


“It’s  sure  not  a pheasant,”  said 
another. 

“Probably  eats  all  the  pheasants,  is 
what  it  does,”  offered  a third. 

I don  t know  what  it  was  especially 
that  took  hold  of  me  at  that  moment, 
but  then  and  there  I resolved  a small 
boy’s  resolve,  determining  to  know 
more  about  this  impressive  bird  which 
I had  never  seen  before  and  which  the 
others  seemed  to  know  all  too  little 
about. 

When  after  other  hunting  expedi- 
tions I had  seen  the  bird  a score  of 
times,  I began  to  think  about  it  not  only 
with  interest  but  also  with  affection.  To 
myself  I confided  that  I was  going  to  get 
to  know  it  as  well  as  any  real  friend. 

Many  Names 

The  bird  turned  out  to  be  a marsh 
hawk,  though  I soon  discovered  it  was 
known  by  a great  many  different 
names:  harrier,  marsh  harrier,  frog 
hawk,  bog-trotter,  mouse  hawk,  white- 
rumped  hawk,  bog  hawk,  and  rabbit 
hawk. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  is  one  of  the 
non-game  birds  most  often  shot,  ap- 
parently because  it  provides  such  an  in- 
viting target.  This  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, as  I shall  hasten  to  explain. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  excuse  for  con- 
fusing the  marsh  hawk  with  the  ring- 
necked pheasant.  For  one  thing,  it  does 
not  explode  from  the  ground,  but 
simply  seems  to  float  up.  There  is  never 
any  cackle,  either,  and  there  are  not,  as 
I noticed  the  first  time,  any  of  the 
exotic  oriental  colors  which  distinguish 
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the  popular  game  bird.  The  marsh 
hawk  simply  does  not  look  or  act  like  a 
pheasant,  not  even  like  the  hen. 

Actually,  the  marsh  hawk  is  common 
in  Pennsylvania,  though  not  nearly  so 
abundant  as  twenty  years  ago.  We  all 
ought  to  know  him  by  sight,  but  if 
you  re  like  me,  you  probably  have  some 
trouble  in  distinguishing  one  hawk 
from  another.  Nevertheless,  you 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing this  one. 

It  is  easily  recognized.  Most  distinc- 
tive are  the  pure  white  upper  tail 
coverts,  very  conspicuous  in  females 
and  immature  birds,  a more  bluish- 
white  in  the  adult  male  but  still  highly 
distinctive.  Besides  this  white  rump 
patch,  which  reminds  one  of  the  flicker, 
you  can  recognize  the  harrier  by  its 
long  tail,  and  long  narrow  rounded 
wings  which  it  holds  in  a V when  glid- 
ing low  over  the  meadows. 

This  is  the  only  hawk  in  the  United 
States  which  belongs  to  that  distinct 
group  called  the  harriers.  These  are 
known  for  their  slender  bodies,  long 
legs  and  unusually  long  tails. 

It  is  not  a large  hawk.  Adult  males 
weigh  about  one  pound,  adult  females  a 
few  ounces  more.  Body  length,  includ- 
ing the  tail,  is  18-24  inches  and  wing- 


MARSH  HAWKS  nest  on  the  ground  and 
eggs  are  usually  laid  in  late  April  and  early 
May.  Incubation  period  for  the  eggs,  which 
may  number  from  four  to  eight,  is  about  3V2 
weeks. 


spread  40-54  inches.  The  male  is  very 
light  in  color,  a rather  pale  or  silver) 
gray,  with  black  wing  tips.  The  females 
and  young  males  are  a streaked  brown. 
All  show  that  prominent  white  rump. 

The  marsh  hawk  is  almost  exclusively! 
a bird  of  the  open  country.  It  likes 
grasslands,  abandoned  and  cultivated 
fields,  and  marshes  in  early  spring.  It 
doesn’t  like  woodlots,  and  you  will 
never  see  it  in  thick  woods  or  in  the  I 
heavily  forested  regions  of  our  northern  i 
mountain  counties. 

Limited  Hunting  Range 

Its  hunting  range  is  limited  tok 
perhaps  a square  mile,  rarely  a much' 
larger  tract  than  that.  But  its  hunting 
field  might  be  far  from  its  roost,  from 
which  it  flies  at  daybreak  and  to  which 
it  returns  at  dusk. 

In  spring  these  hawks  are  almost  al- 
ways seen  in  pairs.  After  the  young  are) 
able  to  fly,  they  often  go  foraging  in 
family  parties,  and  later  in  the  season 
may  assemble  into  flocks  of  20-50  indi- 
viduals. Still,  most  of  those  which  Ii 
have  seen  in  Pennsylvania  through  the 
fall  hunting  season  have  been  single 
birds. 

The  marsh  hawk  flies  just  a few  feet 
above  the  ground,  tilting  from  side  to 
side.  It  hunts  back  and  forth  over  the 
fields,  quartering  the  country  (not  un-  ( 
like  a good  bird  dog)  in  a slow, 
somewhat  vacillating  flight,  rising 
above  the  trees  only  when  it  means  to 
move  on  to  a new  field.  The  harrier  | 
hunts  much  closer  to  the  ground  than 
do  the  red-tailed,  red-shouldered, 
rough-legged,  sparrow,  or  Cooper’s 
hawks. 

Once  in  the  early  spring,  having 
coaxed  my  sister  Amy  into  the  farm 
chores,  I watched  a pair  of  these  beauti-  i 
ful  birds  all  day  long.  They  never  left 
the  single  field  (about  50  acres,  I sup- 
pose). The  male  seemed  to  be  in  the  air 
more  than  the  female,  but  rarely  for  | 
more  than  a minute  before  landing.  I 
did  not  keep  a clock  on  them,  but  I 
have  since  read  that  these  birds  often 
hunt  from  their  ground  perches  for  as 
long  as  75  minutes  at  a time,  and  of  its 
total  hunting  time,  over  half  is  on  the 
ground,  in  bad  weather  even  more. 

I have  only  two  or  three  times  seen  a 
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marsh  hawk  perched  at  any  height. 
i|When  perched,  he  is  almost  always  on 
the  ground  or  on  a very  slight  elevation 
>such  as  a rock  or  post. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  has 
jldescribed  how  the  male  behaves  during 
mating  time,  and  I know  from  observa- 
tion how  accurate  his  account  is.  Says 
the  author  of  Wild  Animals  I Have 
Known:  “During  the  nesting  season  the 
male  may  be  seen  performing  a number 
of  extraordinary  aerial  evolutions. 
Sometimes  he  soars  to  a great  height, 
then  falls  straight  downward  nearly  to 
the  ground,  turning  several  somer- 
saults during  the  descent,  and  uttering 
Rat  the  same  time  a reiterated  screech- 
ing. At  other  times  he  flies  across  the 
marsh  in  a course  which  would  outline 
a gigantic  saw,  each  of  the  descending 
parts  being  done  in  a somersault  and 
accompanied  by  the  screeching  notes, 
which  form  the  only  love  song  within 
the  range  of  his  limited  vocal  powers. 

The  marsh  hawk  is  definitely  not  a 
songbird.  Its  call  closely  resembles  the 
kee-aahrr-r-r-r  of  the  red-tailed  hawk, 
though  it  is  not  nearly  so  strong.  It  has 
been  described  as  a “peevish  scream. 
Its  distress  call  is  a series  of  ten  sharply 
sounded  notes. 

Much  as  I have  tramped  the  fields 
through  the  glad  days  of  spring,  I have 
discovered  only  one  marsh  hawk  nest. 
This  was  a very  bulky  nest,  composed 
of  rather  rough  weed  stalks  and  grass.  It 
was  located  right  on  the  ground  in  a 
| field  of  tall  grass,  though  on  a slightly 
elevated  area.  In  this  particular  nest  I 
counted  five  unspotted  bluish- 
greenish- white  eggs. 

Nesting  Territory 

The  marsh  hawk  selects  its  nesting 
territory  during  the  last  week  of  March, 
and  the  eggs  are  laid  normally  between 
April  26  and  May  5.  The  incubation  pe- 
riod for  the  eggs,  which  may  number  as 
| few  as  four  or  as  many  as  eight,  is  about 
3V2  weeks. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  our  hawks,  so 
far  as  I know,  which  nests  upon  the 
ground,  though  I have  been  told  that 
the  pigeon  hawk  may  occasionally  de- 
posit its  eggs  on  the  ground  or  on  a 
ledge  of  rock. 

We  know  that  the  rough-legged 


THE  MARSH  HAWK  is  the  only  hawk  in  the 
U.S.  which  belongs  to  a distinct  group  called 
the  harriers.  These  have  slender  bodies, 
long  legs  and  unusually  long  tails. 

hawk  lays  fewer  eggs  than  normal  when 
food  is  scarce,  and  it  is  thought  the 
marsh  hawk  does  the  same.  I do  not 
know  of  any  study  showing  specifically 
for  the  marsh  hawk  the  effects  of  DDT 
and  other  pesticides  on  the  quality  of 
the  eggshell,  though  I suppose  it  may 
be  assumed  that  its  eggshells,  like  those 
of  the  peregrine,  osprey  and  other 
birds,  become  thin  and  fragile  after  it 
has  fed  on  prey  contaminated  with 
certain  pesticides.  Certainly,  for  some 
reason,  the  number  of  marsh  hawks  in 
western  Pennsylvania  seems  to  have 
diminished  in  recent  years. 

Since  the  marsh  hawk  frequents 
fields  and  is  often  seen  exactly  where 
you  had  expected  to  flush  a big 
ringneck,  the  impression  among  some 
hunters  is  that  it  preys  upon  game 
birds.  Don  t you  believe  it.  Never  sup- 
pose that  the  marsh  hawk  is  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  you  are  not  seeing 
ringnecks.  The  marsh  hawk  does  not 
prey  upon  game  birds. 

For  proof  we  have  Leo  Luttringer’s 
Pennsylvania  study  completed  in  1938. 
In  this  study,  over  a 13-year  period  the 
stomach  contents  of  2817  hawks  were 
analyzed.  The  only  species  found  to 
have  taken  game  birds  were  the  ac- 
cipiters  (the  sharp-shinned.  Cooper’s, 
and  goshawk). 

The  diet  of  the  marsh  hawk  is  varied, 
consisting  of  ground  squirrels,  frogs, 
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snakes,  grasshoppers  and  other  insects, 
small  birds  (mainly  blackbirds  and  the 
smaller  ground-nesting,  grass-dwelling 
species),  lizards,  rats,  and  rabbits  (often 
those  wounded  by  hunters).  But  it 
much  prefers  to  lunch  on  the  many 
kinds  of  rodents  found  in  the  grass, 
such  as  the  short-tailed  shrew  and 
various  kinds  of  mice.  For  a long  time 
now  it  has  been  quite  properly 
regarded  as  the  most  active  and  de- 
termined foe  of  the  meadow  mouse, 
which  in  fact  composes  far  and  away  the 
principal  part  of  its  diet.  In  fact,  its 
winter  diet  has  been  measured  at  93— 
98  percent  meadow  mice! 

A story  told  by  Walter  Rosene  in  his 
fine  book  on  the  life  and  management 
of  the  bobwhite  quail  is  of  interest 
here.  He  describes  how  on  the  Friend- 
field  Plantation  near  Georgetown, 
S.C.,  rat  and  mouse  populations 
increased  to  fantastic  numbers  in  the 
late  winter  of  1950:  “Burrows  on  the 
sandy  soil  were  so  numerous  in  certain 
places  that,  while  walking,  one  would 
sink  shoe-top  deep  as  they  collapsed. 
This  high  population  remained  until 
March,  when  most  of  the  2500  acres 
burned  over.  An  afternoon  fire  swept 
through  the  broom  sedge  so  rapidly 
that  many  mammals  could  not  get  into 
their  burrows  in  time  to  escape  and 
were  singed  and  died  on  top  of  the 


ground.  The  next  morning,  at  least  101 
marsh  hawks  fed  at  one  time  oi| 
carcasses  and  caught  live  mammalsi 
The  live  mammals  were  easy  prey  oi 
exposed  ground.  In  a few  days  thi 
hawks  were  gone  because  their  foo< 
supply  had  dwindled.  ” 

All  of  the  evidence  that  we  hav< 
points  to  an  almost  incontestable  fact 
that  the  marsh  hawk  is  not  only  one  o 
the  most  useful  of  hawks  to  man,  bu 
actually  one  of  the  most  beneficial  of  al 
birds.  No  less  an  authority  than  Dr 
Fisher  has  declared  that  “its  presence 
and  increase  should  be  encouraged  ir1 
every  possible  way,  not  only  by  proi 
tecting  it  by  law  [which  of  course  we 
now  do]  but  by  disseminating  s, 
knowledge  of  the  benefit  it  confers.” 

So  watch  for  this  beautiful  and  usefu 
bird.  He  will  be  arriving  from  the 
South  sometime  in  March,  probably 
before  our  uplands  are  completely  free 
of  snow  and  probably  before  the  ice  has 
left  the  marshes. 

You  can  now  recognize  him  easily,! 
and  you  can  get  close  enough  to  him  to 
see  how  very  handsome  he  is  (though 
he  looks  a little  like  an  owl  in  the  face). 
And  you  can  address  him  by  any  one  ol 
at  least  nine  names.  But  no  matter  what 
you  call  him,  let  it  express  respect,  for. 
this  forager  of  the  fields  is  one  of  na-l 
ture’s  elect. 


Game  Recipes  Requested 

We  are  planning  to  publish  a paperback  book  of  game  recipes.  Over  the  years 
we  have  received  numerous  recipes  from  GAME  NEWS  subscribers,  and  our 
mail  indicates  many  readers  are  interested  in  this  subject.  Doubtless  you  have  fa- 
vorite recipes  of  your  own.  If  you  have  a recipe  for  any  game  bird  or  animal  which 
your  family  particularly  likes,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  it.  No  payment  can  be  made 
for  such  material,  but  if  we  use  your  recipe  we  will  give  you  credit  as  the  contribu- 
tor. Recipes  should  be  typed  or  carefully  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
following  the  conventional  format  for  such  items.  Submit  to:  RECIPES,  Pennsyl- 
vania GAME  NEWS,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 


Where  the  Crawlers  Came  From 

The  first  amphibians  evolved  350  million  years  ago;  50  million  years  later,  one  of 
a now-extinct  line  of  amphibians  gave  rise  to  the  reptiles. 
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THE  WILD  TURKEY,  our  biggest 
game  bird,  is  strictly  all-American. 
\Weleagris  gallopavo,  as  he’s  known  to 
scientists,  was  found  in  six  similar 
varieties  in  the  vast  area  from  Wis- 
consin to  Arizona,  Maine  to  Florida, 

| md  southern  Ontario  to  central 
I Mexico,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

Pennsylvania’s  turkeys  belong  to  the 
eastern  variety,  Meleagris  gallopavo  sil- 
oestris,  which  originally  ranged  over 
most  of  the  eastern  half  of  our  nation, 
and  which  has  been  noted  as  the 
wildest  of  the  six  subspecies  of  wild 
turkeys.  These  subspecies  differ  not 
only  in  temperament  but  also  in  color 
and  physiology;  each  evolved  to  suit  its 
town  particular  environment.  Turkeys 
in  the  darkened  forests  of  the  East  (sil- 
vestris  means  “of  the  forest”)  are 
darker-plumaged  and  able  to  withstand 
a more  humid  climate  than  western 
varieties  living  in  a pale  and  arid 
habitat. 

One  of  the  two  subspecies  in  Mexico 
was  domesticated  by  the  Aztecs 
centuries  ago  and  taken  back  to  Europe 
by  the  Spanish  Conquistadores.  Thus, 
[there  was  no  need  for  the  American 
colonists  to  try  to  tame  the  turkey  they 
found  here — a fortunate  circumstance 
which  allowed  the  eastern  race  to 
remain  wild. 

Ben  Franklin  thought  so  highly  of  the 
turkey  that  he  suggested  it  as  our  na- 
tional emblem,  but  the  now-en- 
dangered eagle  won.  The  turkey  was 


once  endangered,  too,  and  why  he  isn  t 
today  is  one  of  wildlife  conservation’s 
greatest  success  stories. 

The  wild  turkey  retains  the  prefix 
“wild”  because  he’s  considered  by 
many  hunters  to  be  the  wariest  of  all 
our  game.  His  compact,  computer-like 
brain  is  quick  to  sort  out  images 
perceived  by  fantastic  eyes.  If  he  sees  a 
deer  or  bear,  or  even  a fox,  he  may  ig- 
nore it.  But  if  he  sees  something  walk 
on  its  hind  legs,  he  flees  on  25-mph  legs 
or  50-mph  wings  that  amazingly  pass 
their  five-foot  spread  through  a tangle 
of  treetops.  Persecution  by  man  has 
made  him  even  wilder  than  his  “naive 
forebears. 

Through  history,  the  wild  turkey 
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withstood  the  elements,  animal  preda- 
tors and  even  the  primitive  hunting 
tools  of  the  Indians,  but  couldn  t stand 
the  inroads  of  the  most  efficient  preda- 
tors of  all,  the  settlers  from  Europe. 
The  turkey  s tasty  meat  and  large  size 
made  it  worth  the  shot  and  powder  re- 
quired to  put  it  on  the  hunter’s  own  ta- 
ble or  to  sell  on  the  market.  Wary  as 
turkeys  had  become,  they  were  no 
match  for  the  year-round  efforts  of 
market  hunters  with  their  pen  traps, 
bait  and  shot.  But  despite  their  effi- 
ciency, market  hunters  couldn  t have 
eliminated  the  turkey  over  most  of  its 
original  range  without  the  systematic 
destruction  of  vast  areas  of  its  forest 
home  by  logging  and  farming. 

In  Pennsylvania,  turkeys  were  forced 
from  their  best  habitat  in  the  lowlands 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  state  to  their 
last  retreat  in  the  southcentral  moun- 
tains. The  destruction  of  virgin  forests, 
however,  wasn’t  all  bad  for  the  turkey; 
massive  clearcutting  in  the  northcentral 
Allegheny  Plateau  region  and  the  fires 
and  excessive  deer  browsing  that 
followed  were  setting  the  stage  for  an 
entirely  new  type  of  forest  there.  The 
“Black  Forest’  of  pine  and  hemlock, 
where  no  turkeys  lived  historically,  was 


WILDLIFE  BIOLOGIST  Arnie  Hayden  uses  di- 
rectional antenna  to  pick  up  signal  from 
transmitter-equipped  turkey— one  method  of 
locating  these  birds  in  Pennsylvania's 
forests. 


being  replaced  by  a new  deciduou 
broad-leafed  forest  of  northeri  1 
hardwoods  such  as  beech,  birch,  ma 
pie,  cherry,  ash  and  red  oak. 

Meanwhile,  turkey  populations  ii 
the  southcentral  mountains  increase* 
under  the  protection  of  refuges 
concerned  citizens,  and  a dedicate* 
corps  of  state  game  protectors.  Thei 
turkeys  began  to  spread  northward 
Finding  the  new  northern  hardwoo* 
forests  to  their  liking,  the  bird:  | 
responded  with  fantastic  reproductioi 
which  increased  their  rate  of  spreac 
through  these  continuous  forests.  B\ 
1950,  they  occupied  most  of  north  ) 
central  Pennsylvania.  Turkeys  continue 
to  move  into  new  range,  but  the  rat* 
has  been  slowed  where  the  forest  i: 
broken  by  cities  and  large  farming 
areas.  Today,  turkeys  occupy  morq 
than  15,000  square  miles,  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  range  available  in  the! 
state.  Nearly  half  of  the  state  is[ 
considered  habitable  by  turkeys. 

Pennsylvania  s turkey  restoration  is  a 
lesson  in  conservation  and  ecology,  an( 
example  of  man  working  against  and  fi- 
nally with  nature.  First,  turkeys  be- 
came nearly  extinct  because  of  man’s 
greed  and  thoughtlessness,  but  then 
man  turned  and  worked  to  save  those 
left.  The 
increase. 

habitat,  but  in  time  learned  to  protect 
the  regrowth  from  fire  and  wasteful  cut- 
ting. The  turkey  again  responded  by 
filling  the  new  habitat  that  man  and| 
nature  had  created  in  northcentral 
Pennsylvania. 

Needed:  Basic  Research 

After  turkeys  were  restored,  the 
Game  Commission’s  job  still  wasn’t 
finished.  If  the  surplus  of  turkeys  were 
to  be  harvested  safely,  the  Commission 
first  had  to  know  the  amount  of  annual 
reproduction  of  this  renewable  re- 
source. The  Commission  also  needed 
to  know  how  the  habitat  could  be 
improved  to  produce  more  birds,  be- 
cause our  human  population  was 
increasing  and  competing  with  turkeys 
for  living  space. 

Biologists  assigned  to  do  this  re- 
search soon  found  that  much  remained 
to  be  learned  about  this  elusive  crea- 


turkey  population  began  to 
Man  also  ravaged  turkey' 
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ture.  Beyond  the  basic  observations 
that  toms  gobbled  in  the  spring,  had 
harems  of  several  hens,  and  lived  in  the 
forest  most  of  the  time,  not  much  was 
really  known  of  the  turkey  s life  history 
and  specific  habitat  requirements. 
Fortunately,  the  turkey  had  such  ap- 
peal that  many  other  Game  Com- 
mission people  throughout  turkey 
range  voluntarily  pitched  in  to  help  the 
researchers  in  their  studies. 

First,  folklore  had  to  be  separated 
from  fact.  For  example,  many  hunters 
thought  that  old  gobblers  traveled  with 
each  flock  of  hens  and  young  turkeys  as 
a sort  of  guardian  patriarch.  Actually, 
the  old  gobbler  couldn’t  care  less  about 
the  welfare  of  the  flock.  Except  during 
the  spring  mating  period,  he’s  perfectly 
content  to  stay  in  a small  flock  of  old 
gobblers.  If  you  happen  to  see  one  con- 
sorting with  hens  and  young  at  any 
other  time,  it  is  most  likely  to  be  a 
chance  meeting  or  at  least  a temporary 
arrangement. 

During  early  spring,  it’s  a different 
story;  then  the  polygamous  gobbler  can 
be  very  friendly  to  his  harem.  Early 
each  morning  his  gobbling  beckons 
them  to  watch  his  pompous  strutting, 
tail  erect  and  fanned,  wingtips  dragging 
the  ground,  head  and  neck  showing 
blue,  white  and  vivid  scarlet. 

Nesting  and  Brooding 

After  mating,  the  researchers  found, 
hens  selected  nesting  sites  in  the  forest 
(rarely  in  fields),  usually  in  good  cover 
of  laurel  or  the  brushy  top  of  a downed 
tree,  but  sometimes  in  the  open  woods 
at  the  base  of  a large  tree.  Hens  weren  t 
fussy  about  constructing  a nest  (they 
just  lay  about  a dozen  eggs  in  a leafy 
depression  on  the  forest  floor),  nor  did 
they  seem  particular  about  the  type  of 
cover  in  which  they  nested.  Thus  there 
seemed  to  be  no  need  to  manage  for 
nesting  sites;  usually  enough  cover  oc- 
curred naturally  or  from  timber  cut- 
ting. 

A lot  can  happen  in  the  28  days  it 
takes  the  hen  to  incubate  the  eggs.  A 
flood,  a late  spring  snowstorm  or  dis- 
turbance by  man  or  predators  can 
destroy  the  eggs  or  sometimes  cause 
the  hen  to  desert  the  nest.  But  if  all 
goes  well,  the  peak  of  hatch  for  most 


TURKEYS  SPEND  emy  night  roosting  in 
trees  oven  poults,  which  can  fly  when  only 
two  weeks  old.  This  lessens  the  danger  from 
ground  predators. 

turkey  broods  is  usually  in  late  May  and 
early  June — about  the  same  time  fawn 
deer  are  being  born. 

If  the  hatch  occurs  much  earlier  than 
this,  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
cold  rains  will  follow.  Wild  turkey 
poults,  however,  are  not  as  susceptible 
to  chilling  as  their  domestic  cousins 
which  originated  in  the  warm,  dry  cli- 
mate of  Mexico.  Our  wild  turkey  poults 
can  withstand  a prolonged  period  of 
rain  if  the  temperatures  are  normal  or 
above.  After  all,  our  wild  birds  evolved 
in  Pennsylvania’s  cool,  wet  climate  and 
they’d  never  have  survived  this  long  if 
they  couldn’t  take  it.  Even  under  the 
worst  conditions,  wild  turkey  reproduc- 
tion is  unlikely  to  be  a complete  failure 
because  all  hens  don  t nest  at  the  same 
time,  and  some  whose  nests  were 
destroyed  may  renest  later  in  the  sum- 
mer. Hens  which  have  lost  their 
broods,  however,  have  not  been  known 
to  attempt  a second  nest. 

The  hen  doesn’t  linger  at  the  nest 
site  after  her  young  are  dry  and  rested 
from  the  strain  of  pecking  their  way  out 
of  their  imprisoning  eggshells.  A day  or 
two  after  hatching,  the  precocious 
poults  may  already  be  following  the  hen 
half  a mile  from  the  nest. 
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A turkey  hen  with  little  poults  to  care 
for  is  just  about  the  sharpest  creature  in 
the  woods.  She  has  to  be,  because  this 
is  when  her  young  are  most  vulnerable 
to  a wunged  predator  or  a fox.  Predators 
catch  a few,  but  they  catch  many  more 
mice  and  chipmunks,  which  compete 
with  turkeys  for  food.  Predation  (except 
by  human  poachers)  has  not  been  a 
serious  threat  to  turkey  populations 
anywhere  in  their  American  range. 
Fortunately  for  the  poults,  they  can  fly 
when  only  two  weeks  old,  and  after  this 
the  danger  from  ground  predators 
lessens.  From  this  age  on  they  spend 
every  night  roosting  in  trees. 

Preferred  Habitat 

Before  tiny  radio  transmitters  were 
developed  to  strap  on  a bird  s back,  lo- 
cating a turkey  hen  with  a young  brood 
was  like  finding  the  proverbial  needle 
in  a haystack — particularly  when  all 
habitat  types  had  to  be  searched  uni- 
formly on  foot  to  eliminate  bias  in  de- 
termining the  turkey’s  preferences. 
Early  in  these  searches,  biologists 
noted  a definite  preference  by  hens  and 
their  broods  for  forest  clearings,  glades 
or  orchard-like  savannahs  in  which  the 
ground  was  covered  wuth  grass  or  other 
green  plants.  Usually  a source  of  water 
was  nearby.  The  young  poults  fed  on 
the  green  vegetation  and,  even  more, 
on  the  abundant  high-protein  insect 
populations  found  in  this  type  of 
vegetation. 


To  confuse  the  matter,  some  hens 
also  were  able  to  raise  large  and 
healthy-appearing  broods  in  the  forest 
where  this  grassy  vegetation  and 
associated  insects  were  scarce,  but 
where  certain  kinds  of  brushy  cover 
(especially  overhead  cover)  were 
present.  Consequently,  research  is  now 
underway  to  determine  if  grassy  clear- 
ings with  lots  of  insects  are  necessary.  If 
they  are  essential,  creating  small  clear- 
ings in  monotonous  areas  of  solid  forest 
canopy  could  be  an  effective  and 
practical  way  to  increase  turkey  popula- 
tions. 

While  researchers  were' finding  out 
where  the  broods  were  being  raised, 
they  also  tried  to  catch  poults  for  mark- 
ing, which  would  give  a life  record  of 
each  bird  almost  from  the  time  it 
hatched.  But  catching  these  precocious 
little  ones  proved  to  be  no  easy  task. 
The  ever-watchfol  hen  had  to  be 
sighted  before  she  could  conceal  herself 
and  her  chicks,  then  the  researcher  had 
to  be  in  good  running  form  for  the  50- 
yard  dash  needed  to  chase  the  hen 
away  before  all  of  the  poults  could  scat- 
ter, hide,  and  freeze  in  response  to  her 
alarm  call.  If  lucky,  the  poult-napper 
caught  one  or  two.  Occasionally,  a 
chick’s  distress  cries  triggered 
threatening  charges  and  even  attacks 
by  the  hen.  More  often  than  not, 
however,  she  feigned  injury  to  divert 
the  molester’s  attention  long  enough 
for  all  poults  to  hide. 


GOBBLERS  LIKE  TO  DO  THEIR  spring  courting  of  hens  in  forest  clearings. 


Poults  are  so  well  camouflaged  that 
when  they  remain  motionless  in  grass 
or  leaves,  finding  one  is  unlikely. 
Meanwhile,  the  hen  sits  in  a nearby 
tree  and  keeps  up  a nearly  constant 
chatter  which  translates  into,  “Stay  hid, 
kids!”  This  hide-and-freeze  behavior  is 
a survival  trait  passed  from  parent 
through  egg  to  poult.  But  essential  as 
inheritable  wildness  is  to  survival,  the 
hen  must  teach  her  poults  even  more 
tricks  to  get  by  in  their  sometimes 
hostile  environment.  It’s  amazing  that 
after  the  ordeal  of  nesting  and  the 
responsibility  of  raising  poults  to 
maturity,  the  survival  rate  of  hens  is 
still  greater  than  that  of  toms. 

Travels  for  Food 

As  the  poults  grow  larger,  they  begin 
to  range  farther  and  their  diets 
constantly  change  according  to  the  food 
available.  Late  in  summer,  broods 
continue  to  wander,  mostly  at  the  edge 
of  forests  and  clearings  where  they  feed 
on  ripening  grass  and  weed  seeds, 
cultivated  grains,  fruits,  berries  and 
mushrooms.  As  leaves  turn  autumn 
colors,  the  flock  ventures  farther  into 
the  woods  to  eat  the  seeds  and  nuts  of 
shrubs  and  trees  such  as  oak,  beech, 
cherry,  ash,  dogwood,  witch  hazel, 
ironwood  and  many  others.  If  there  s a 
poor  mast  crop,  they  add  fat  for  the 
winter  on  less  attractive  fare  such  as  the 
ever-present  root  tubers  of  spring 
beauty  and  other  woodland  flowers,  on 
the  cones  of  ground  pine,  seeds  of  grass 
and  weeds,  or  on  insect  larvae  from  the 
forest  duff. 

The  poults  grow  quickly.  By 
November,  young  hens  weigh  6-8 
pounds  and  toms  10-13  pounds.  After 
this  initial  spurt,  growth  slows.  During 
the  second  year,  hens  reach  their 
maximum  weight  of  9-10  pounds  and 
gobblers  18-20  pounds.  Turkey 
weights  also  vary  by  seasons.  Surpris- 
ingly, birds  weigh  least  in  summer,  the 
season  of  plenty.  Even  after  a hard 
winter,  gobblers  are  heaviest  in  spring 
when  they  accumulate  a thick  layer  of 
gelatinous  fat  around  their  crops — 
called  the  breast  sponge — which  serves 
as  a nutritional  reserve  when  they  are 
more  intent  on  mating  than  feeding. 


Surviving  Winter 

When  winter  comes,  the  birds’  be- 
havior changes.  Young  toms  split  from 
sisters  and  mothers  and  form  bachelor 
flocks  of  their  own  or  try  to  join  small 
groups  of  older  gobblers.  A pecking 
order  develops,  and  the  dominant  bird 
in  both  tom  and  hen  flocks  assumes 
command.  The  tendency  for  turkeys  at 
this  time  to  form  flocks  of  usually  less 
than  10  birds  is  undoubtedly  necessary 
for  them  to  survive  on  the  limited  food 
available.  If  these  turkeys  are  arti- 
ficially fed  or  natural  food  is  abundant 
in  certain  areas,  they  sometimes  form 
flocks  of  up  to  50  birds. 

During  the  fall,  turkeys  may  travel 
over  several  thousand  acres.  A Mifflin 
County  flock  separated  into  two  groups 
which  in  one  week  moved  50  miles 
apart.  In  contrast  to  this  wide-ranging 
habit,  accumulating  snow  of  winter  may 
restrict  the  birds’  mobility  to  as  little  as 
10  percent  of  the  available  range. 

Turkeys  also  respond  to  a reduced 
food  supply  and  opportunity  to  feed, 
cutting  activity  to  conserve  energy  and 
body  weight.  They  may  shelter  in 
evergreen  roost  trees  for  an  entire 
week  during  a storm  period.  They  will 
stay  even  longer  if  deep  powder  snow 
persists,  because  they  can’t  walk  in  it. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  without 
any  food  at  all,  turkeys  can  live  for  two 
weeks,  lose  40  percent  of  their  body 
weight,  then  recover  and  even  gain 
weight  when  restored  to  only  half  ra- 
tions. But  eventually,  after  a long  pe- 

HENS  USUALLY  select  nesting  sites  in  the 
forest.  They  prefer  good  cover  such  as  laurel 
or  the  brushy  top  of  a downed  tree,  but 
sometimes  use  more  open  places. 
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riod  of  inactivity  on  the  roost,  time  and 
cold  will  take  their  toll  of  fat  and  tissue 
reserves  until  the  birds  fall  from 
exhaustion. 

Fortunately,  winters  this  severe  are 
the  exception  in  Pennsylvania.  When 
they  do  occur  turkey  losses  are  largely 
confined  to  the  broad,  high  plateaus  of 
northcentral  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
climate  is  most  severe.  When  snows 
begin  to  deepen,  however,  most 
turkeys  move  off  the  plateaus  and 
mountaintops  to  spend  the  winter  on 
the  steep  south-facing  hillsides  and  in 
the  valley  bottoms.  Here  snow  is  not  so 
deep  and  is  less  persistent,  and  spring 
seeps  remain  open. 

The  big  birds  also  find  shelter  here 
from  cold  winds.  During  most  of  the 
year,  turkeys  roost  in  any  hardwood 
tree  where  night  overtakes  them,  but 
on  cold  winter  nights  they  prefer  the 
shelter  of  pines  and  hemlocks.  Besides, 
the  snow  is  shallower  and  usually 
firmer  under  the  evergreens,  so  the 
birds  can  walk  and  feed. 

Turkeys  have  been  described  as 
omnivorous  opportunists  that  will  eat 
nearly  anything.  Winter  especially  is  no 
time  to  be  picky.  Turkeys  will  eat  sala- 
manders and  algae  from  spring  seeps, 
dry  grass  from  a steep  bank,  ferns  from 
the  side  of  a rock  and  will  even  pick 
buds  like  a grouse  from  beech  brush. 
Starvation  is  unlikely  so  long  as  they 
have  firm  footing  in  the  snow,  regard- 
less of  its  depth.  Surprisingly,  they 
don’t  seem  particularly  interested  in 


GOBBLERS  strut  for  hens,  left.  Only  the 
dominant  males  do  the  mating.  Above,  a hen 
and  her  brood  parade  across  an  unusually  | 
open  area,  as  if  showing  off  for 
photographer. 

grain  provided  in  feeders  except  during 
the  most  severe  weather  ancf  deepest 
snows.  They  prefer  foraging  on  things 
like  sensitive  fern  spore  heads,  which  | 
stick  up  out  of  the  snow  on  two-foot- 
long  stalks  in  seeps  and  swamps.  This 
and  other  foods  were  once  thought  to 
be  starvation  diets,  but  analysis  showed 
many  were  more  nutritious  than  corn. 

It’s  an  inescapable  fact  that  some 
turkeys  die  during  severe  winters  in 
northern  Pennsylvania.  This  is  nature’s 
way  of  culling  the  weak,  which  in  the 
long  run  is  good  for  the  welfare  of  the 
turkey  population.  Besides,  even  if  we  i 
wanted  to  prevent  this,  no  practical 
way  has  yet  been  found  to  do  so.  Re- 
searchers studying  this  problem  in 
McKean  County  found  that  some 
turkeys  starved  although  corn-filled 
feeders  were  available  nearby.  Even  if 
flocks  in  trouble  can  be  located,  they 
are  reluctant  to  fly  down  into  fluffy 
snow  to  feed  on  grain  hauled  to  them. 
But  somehow,  enough  survive  the 
severest  winters.  They  actually  seem 
stimulated  by  their  hardship  to  re- 
produce more  of  their  kind  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

Changing  Habitat 

We  have  learned  about  turkeys’ 
habitat  preferences  by  observing  their 
habits  year-round,  but  their  specific  re- 
quirements must  also  be  known  if  the 
generations  of  hunters  and  naturalists 
that  follow  us  are  to  continue  enjoying 
the  sight  of  this  grand  bird.  As  a result, 
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most  of  Pennsylvania’s  turkey  research 
effort  is  now  being  directed  toward 
habitat  improvement  to  determine 
ways  to  produce  more  birds  on  a given 
area.  This  type  of  research  is  difficult;  it 
must  be  carefully  controlled  and  it 
takes  years  before  sound  management 
recommendations  can  be  made. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  turkey’s  environment,  like 
ours,  is  forever  changing.  Economics 
and  human  attitudes,  which  control  the 
environment  to  a large  extent,  don’t 
stay  the  same.  Neither  do  forests.  They 
grow  up,  and  in  doing  so  they  pass 
through  stages  that  have  different  ef- 
fects on  turkeys.  How  and  when  they 
are  cut  can  be  critical. 

For  example,  it  would  usually  be 
detrimental  to  turkeys  if  large  areas  of 
forest  were  cut  for  pulpwood  while  the 
trees  were  still  too  young  to  produce 
fruits  and  nuts,  rather  than  allowing  it 
to  mature  and  be  harvested  for  lumber. 
Long-term  studies  are  underway  in  dif- 
ferent forest  types  to  determine  which 
cutting  practices  are  most  beneficial  to 
turkeys.  The  old  selective  logging 
method  of  cutting  a mature  tree  here 
and  there  appears  best  for  the  moment; 
however,  excessive  deer  browsing  is 
suppressing  the  best  species  of  seed- 
lings and  sometimes  eliminating  nearly 
all  forest  regeneration  and  shrub 
growth.  Thus,  over  the  long  haul,  clear- 
cutting  in  large  blocks  to  reduce  deer 
damage  and  allow  sunlight  to  reach 
seedlings  and  sprouts  may  prove 
essential  to  encourage  the  best  food- 


Management  Goals 

• To  establish  self-sustaining 
flocks  on  all  of  the  remaining 
5,000  or  more  square  miles  of  un- 
occupied habitat  in  Pennsylvania. 

• To  acquire  and  save  as  much 
habitat  as  possible. 

• To  increase  carrying  capacity 
of  the  habitat  by  food  and  cover 
developments. 

• To  maintain  a maximum 
harvest  without  harm  to  the 
breeding  stock. 


BIOLOGIST  Arnie  Hayden  and  graduate 
student  Dave  Putnam  measure  vegetation 
density  at  turkey  nesting  site.  Such  data  is 
helpful  in  the  study  of  these  great  game 
birds. 

producing  tree  and  shrub  species.  After 
all,  perpetuating  the  forest  environ- 
ment is  really  basic  to  all  turkey 
management. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Game 
Commission,  however,  to  change  the 
composition  of  Pennsylvania’s  forests 
enough  to  make  them  more  favorable 
for  turkeys  without  the  help  of  the 
forester  and  logger.  Fortunately,  the 
species  of  greatest  commercial  value  for 
lumber  and  veneer  are  also  favored  by 
turkeys,  so  there  is  common  ground 
between  game  managers  and  timber 
managers. 

Research  is  also  showing  ways  in 
which  the  turkey’s  forest  home  can  be 
enhanced  with  land  management 
practices  such  as  food  and  cover  plant- 
ings. But  this  type  of  habitat  improve- 
ment is  expensive;  to  be  practical  it 
must  be  proved  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  turkey  population  and  be  done 
on  only  a small  portion  of  the  turkey’s 
habitat.  It  differs  from  forest  manage- 
ment, which  can  involve  nearly  the 
entire  year-round  range  and  is  a 
byproduct  of  a commercial  operation 
that  pays  its  own  way  through  timber 
sales. 

Studies  in  progress  for  several  years 
have  centered  on  improving  food 
production  in  spring  seeps,  encourag- 
ing wild  grapes  and  food-producing 
shrubs,  planting  evergreens  for  winter 
shelter  and  determining  the  need  for 
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What  Can  Hunters  Do  To  Help  Turkeys? 

1.  Report  illegal  hunting.  Greed  may  hold  down  turkey  populations  in 
some  areas  of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Support  Game  Commission  policy  to  safeguard  turkey  populations  in 
secondary  and  marginal  ranges  by  having  shorter  fall  seasons.  Don’t  demand 
more  than  the  resource  can  stand. 

3.  Support  the  Game  Commission’s  program  of  trapping  and  transferring 
turkeys.  This  is  the  only  sure  way  to  start  new  flocks  to  expand  turkey  range 
and  spread  out  hunter  pressure.  Think  how  this  can  help  reduce  the  growing 
hunting  pressure  from  too  many  “outsiders”  that  you  have  been  complaining 
about. 

4.  Protect  turkey  habitat  from  thoughtless  commercial  exploitation  and 
human  encroachments.  Turkey  habitat  needs  zoning  ordinances,  too. 

5.  Encourage  state  and  federal  acquisition  of  forest  and  wildlife  land.  Key 
habitat  needs  to  be  saved  for  the  future  while  it’s  still  worth  saving. 

6.  Support  the  Game  Commission’s  antlerless  deer  harvest  program. 
Without  herd  control,  hungry  deer  can  eliminate  many  of  the  best  food-pro- 
ducing shrubs  and  young  trees,  downgrading  habitat  for  turkeys  and  other 
wildlife  as  well  as  for  the  deer  themselves. 

7.  Get  involved  in  a food-producing  tree  and  shrub  planting  program, 
especially  where  these  foods  are  scarce  on  the  turkey’s  northern  winter 
range. 


small  forest  clearings  for  good  produc- 
tion of  turkey  poults.  One  study  begun 
recently  concerns  increasing  variety 
and  food  production  of  our  forests  by 
seeding  and  planting  better  food-pro- 
ducing trees  and  shrubs.  Another  in- 
volves establishing  plantations  of  trees 
and  shrubs  on  which  fruit  hangs  all 
winter,  to  try  to  prevent  starvation  of 
turkeys  in  northern  Pennsylvania. 

Ways  must  also  be  found  to  protect 
these  habitat  improvements  from 
hungry  deer,  which  can  literally  wipe 
out  an  expensive  shrub  and  tree  plant- 
ing. Upgrading  deer  management  to 
allow  more  precise  control  of  the  herd 
in  overbrowsed  parts  of  counties  is  the 
most  practical  way  to  save  and  improve 
habitat  for  turkey  and  other  forest 
game — as  well  as  for  deer. 

To  inventory  our  turkey  populations, 
various  tools  have  been  utilized,  from 
the  simple  snowshoe  used  for  censusing 
turkeys  in  winter  to  the  most  sophisti- 
cated radio  telemetry  equipment, 
which  can  pinpoint  a bird  wearing  a 
miniature  transmitter  in  a backpack. 
This  space-age  hardware  has  uncovered 
secrets  of  this  elusive  bird  which  would 
have  been  nearly  impossible  to  learn 


otherwise,  secrets  we  must  know 
before  we  can  hope  to  improve  the 
turkey’s  standard  of  living.  But  some- 
times these  modern  labor-saving 
devices  and  techniques  just  don’t  work 
the  way  they  are  supposed  to.  Radios 
have  limitations  in  rugged  mountains 
and  during  cold  weather.  Even  heli- 
copters, which  seemed  like  a good  way 
to  count  turkeys  during  the  winter, 
were  a disappointment.  Turkeys  head 
for  the  hemlocks  when  one  of  these 
noisy  machines  violates  their  quiet  air- 
space, and  even  the  rotor  blast  won  t 
drive  them  from  this  evergreen  cover. 
It’s  the  same  survival  instinct  to  hide 
and  stay  put  that  we  first  saw  when  they 
were  poults. 

So  researchers  are  back  on  primitive 
snowshoes,  censusing  turkeys  horn 
their  tracks.  One  thing  for  sure,  wading 
miles  of  soft  snow  each  day  on 
snowshoes  is  great  for  keeping  in 
shape.  And  for  censusing  turkeys  or  de- 
termining their  movements,  no  one  yet 
has  found  a more  accurate  method. 

Applying  Management 

We  have  already  learned  some  things 
that  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
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turkey’s  habitat,  and  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s land  managers  and  foresters 
are  starting  to  apply  them  to  more  than 
a million  acres  of  Game  Lands.  Turkeys 
and  other  wildlife  are  also  getting 
greater  consideration  by  foresters 
managing  the  2Mj  million  acres  of  state 
and  national  forest  lands  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Thus,  the  future  of  the  wild 
turkey  may  be  relatively  secure  for  our 
time.  But  what  about  the  future?  Will 
there  be  a wild  turkey  legacy  for  our 
children’s  children  if  our  increasing 
human  population  continues  to  usurp 
the  turkey’s  living  space? 

The  Game  Commission  has  already 
researched  this  possibility  by  observing 
turkeys  stocked  in  several  small  range 
units  near  urban  areas.  Surprisingly, 
the  results  changed  the  stereotyped 
image  of  the  turkey  as  a semi-wilder- 
ness species  to  one  of  greater  tolerance 
for  people  and  of  smaller  ranges  than 
had  been  thought  possible.  Although 
this  gives  hope  that  the  flocks  may  be 
saved  for  perpetuity,  still  there  is  a 
limit  to  encroachment  by  people;  we 
must  assure  that  the  wild  turkey’s  living 
space,  the  forest,  is  guarded  from 
thoughtless  exploitation. 

This  discovery  of  compatibility  with 
man  may  also  mean  that  Pennsylvania’s 
turkey  range  could  be  expanded  an  ad- 
ditional 5,000  square  miles  by  stocking 
habitat  formerly  considered  marginal. 
Although  it  appears  logi  CmI  U *at  tamer 
birds  originating  from  game  farms 


should  be  better  equipped  to  survive  in 
forests  used  intensively  by  people,  the 
opposite  has  proved  true. 

Stocking  New  Range 

The  conclusion  that  wildness  is  the 
key  to  the  turkey  s survival,  whatever 
its  environment,  wasn’t  reached 
overnight.  It  took  a 16-year  period, 
during  which  the  Game  Commission 
thoroughly  researched  the  relative 
merits  of  game  farm  and  wild-trapped 
stock  for  establishing  turkeys  in  unoc- 
cupied range.  The  transferred  wild 
stock  proved  far  superior.  Thus,  trap- 
ping turkeys  from  flocks  too  plentiful 
for  their  own  health,  and  stocking  these 
surplus  birds  in  habitat  where  they 
were  absent,  eventually  became  the 
most  effective  and  practical  turkey 
management  method  of  our  time. 

It  was  a difficult  procedure  at  first,  as 
the  wary  birds  were  reluctant  to  enter 
any  of  the  numerous  designs  of  cage 
traps.  In  the  end,  however,  perse- 
verance triumphed  in  the  form  of 
a net  shot  over  the  flocks  by  cannons. 
The  secret  all  the  while  had  been  con- 
cealment. The  net  and  cannons  could 
be  completely  covered  with  leaves  or 
other  material  natural  to  the  surround- 
ings. But  if  a trapper  left  one  bit  of 
detonating  wire  exposed  to  the  sharp 
focus  of  a turkey’s  eye,  it  was  just  as 
ineffective  as  any  other  type  trap. 

Trapping  during  the  winter  was  even 
tougher.  Snow  is  good  for  camouflage, 


TURKEYS  CAN  SURVIVE  EVEN  IN  the  cold  mountainous  regions  of  northern  Pennsylvania  if 
the  snow  isn’t  too  deep  and  fluffy  for  them  to  walk  in  it  to  feed. 


BIOLOGIST  John  Kriz  uses  snowshoes  to 
census  turkeys,  right,  and  measures  snow 
depth  near  a spring  seep  that’s  been  cleared 
of  over-topping  tree  growth,  aboye. 

but  it  may  also  freeze  the  net  fast.  A 
bed  of  hay  helps  prevent  freezeups,  but 
it  stands  out  like  a sore  thumb  on  a 
snow  background.  The  innovation  of 
powerful  rockets  coupled  to  a nylon  net 
packed  parachute-style  in  an  easily 
concealed  box  has  solved  most  of  the 
problems  of  trapping  turkeys  during 
the  winter. 

Only  an  average  of  100  turkeys 
trapped  annually  are  transferred  to  new 
range.  Others,  trapped  on  research 
areas  in  Tioga  and  Mifflin  counties,  are 
immediately  released  at  the  same  place 
after  being  tagged  with  numbered  and 
colored  markers  for  future  identifi- 
cation in  various  studies.  A few  are 
equipped  with  miniature  radio 
transmitter  backpacks. 

Despite  frustrations  caused  by  un- 
cooperative turkeys  and  the  all-day 
waits  in  blinds,  hot  and  bug-filled  in 
summer  and  frigid  in  winter,  trappers 
secretly  hope  that  all  the  problems  of 
trapping  turkeys  won  t be  solved.  It’s 
the  difficulty  and  unpredictability  that 
makes  trapping  our  smartest  bird  al- 
most as  fascinating  as  hunting  him. 

Fall  Hunting 

As  turkeys  spread  across  the  state,  so 
has  interest  in  hunting  them.  Fortu- 
nately, Pennsylvania  has  a large  turkey 
population,  numbering  up  to  100,000 
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birds  in  the  best  years,  that  can  allow  a 
fall  hunt  in  which  hens  as  well  as  toms 
are  legal  game.  Besides  the  exhilarating 
experience  of  hunting  this  challenging 
species  during  autumn,  many  of  us  also 
are  motivated  by  the  thought  of  how 
traditional  and  how  tasty  a wild  turkey 
would  be  for  Thanksgiving. 

Finding  one  of  these  100,000  turkeys 
to  grace  your  table,  however,  can  be 
another  matter.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  spread  over  more  than  15,000 
square  miles  of  range,  seldom  exceed- 
ing a density  of  10  birds  per  square 
mile.  Second,  they  bunch  up  in  flocks 
which  further  reduces  your  chances  of 
encountering  one. 

Turkeys  do  have  one  revealing  trait: 
they  scratch  to  expose  their  food.  This 
can  reveal  their  approximate  location  to 
an  alert  hunter.  The  best  place  to  look 
for  scratchings  during  the  fall  is  where 
the  food  is,  often  up  high  on  the  moun- 
tain sides  or  tops,  particularly  on  the 
points  of  ridges.  Once  you  find  fresh 
scratching,  concentrate  your  hunting  in 
that  area.  Chances  are  good  the  flock  is 
still  nearby. 

The  object  in  fall  hunting  is  to  scatter 
the  flock,  which  is  usually  composed  of 
hens  and  their  full-grown  young.  Then 
the  hunter  takes  advantage  of  their 
gregarious  nature  by  calling  one  back  to 
him.  It’s  possible  that  another  hunter 
has  already  scattered  the  birds,  so  it 
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pays  to  pause  often  to  call  while  you  are 
hunting  for  the  flock.  But  always  pick  a 
good  hiding  spot  before  calling.  It’s  a 
hopeless  feeling  to  be  caught  in  the 
open  when  a turkey  comes  running  in. 

Safety 

Calling  turkeys  can  be  hazardous  if 
you  are  not  wearing  some  fluorescent 
orange  at  the  same  time.  During  the 
fall  season,  just  knowing  it  is  legal  for 
other  hunters  to  carry  rifles  can  take 
away  much  of  the  pleasure  in  calling  to 
turkeys.  So  consider  wearing  orange- 
background  camouflage  clothing  if  you 
still  feel  you  must  blend  in  somewhat 
with  your  background.  If  you  are  a rifle 
hunter,  try  hunting  with  a shotgun. 
You’ll  find  it  is  much  more  fun  when 
you  have  to  call  the  turkeys  in  close. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  gun  used, 
too  many  turkeys  are  crippled  by 
hunters  shooting  at  ranges  farther  than 
they  can  reasonably  expect  to  ac- 
curately place  a bullet  or  enough  shot 
in  a vulnerable  spot.  The  shotgunner 
should  use  medium-size  shot,  never 
larger  than  No.  4,  to  get  a dense  pat- 
tern where  it  counts — in  the  bird  s 
head  and  neck.  Larger  shot  may  carry 
farther,  but  is  more  likely  to  wound 
turkeys,  and  possibly  other  hunters. 

Don’t  try  to  sneak  up  on  a calling 
“turkey.”  It  could  be  another  hunter 
who  thinks  you  are  a turkey,  too.  Above 
all,  be  absolutely  sure  that  your  target 
is  a turkey  before  you  shoot.  Just  think 
of  the  consequences — a lifetime  of  an- 
guish and  regret — if  you  shoot  a fellow 
hunter.  No  turkey  is  worth  that  chance. 
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DGP  Harold  Harshbarger,  left,  checks  new 
cannon  trap,  a highly  efficient  unit.  Above, 
Land  Manager  Ivan  Dodd  harrows  forest 
clearing  in  preparation  for  planting. 

Spring  Hunting 

In  May  of  1968,  a new  sport — spring 
gobbler  hunting — came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. Spring  is  now  the  favored  season 
for  many  hunters  because  it’s  that 
lovely  time  of  the  year  when  the  old 
gobblers  are  responsive  to  imitations  of 
the  plaintive  yelps  of  the  hen.  Rela- 
tively few  old  gobblers  were  harvested 
during  the  fall  seasons  and  many  of 
these  were  taken  accidentally,  rather 
than  by  the  sporting  method  of  calling. 
The  spring  season  changed  that. 

It’s  a different  ball  game  at  this  time 
of  year.  You  must  be  where  the  turkeys 
are  at  the  first  light  of  day  to  listen  for  a 
blabbermouth  gobbler  who  rarely  said 
anything  last  fall.  Once  you  pinpoint  his 
location,  try  to  sneak  within  200  yards, 
but  not  too  close,  because  his  eyes  are 
just  as  sharp  now  as  in  the  fall.  Find  a 
good  hiding  place — not  too  brushy — 
where  he  can’t  see  your  position  until 
he’s  within  40  yards.  If  he  doesn’t  have 
a girlfriend,  he  may  respond  to  your 
hen  yelp.  If  a real  hen  is  nearby,  he 
may  answer  your  call,  but  don’t  expect 
him  to  come.  This  is  when  it  pays  to 
know  a few  other  calls,  such  as  clucks 
and  whines.  And  if  all  others  fail,  try 
the  gobble.  Sometimes  he  just  can  t 
stand  the  competition  from  another 
gobbler,  any  more  than  you  can  from 
another  hunter. 

During  the  spring  season,  just  two 
hunters  after  the  same  gobbling  bird 
can  make  a crowd.  So  avoid  in- 
terference by  hunting  out-of-the-way 
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JERRY  WUNZ  and  Bill  Drake,  above,  show 
young  toms  taken  in  a snowy  spring  season, 
while  Eric  Wunz,  right,  approaches  a good- 
size  bird  he  took  last  fall.  For  many,  turkeys 
are  our  state’s  greatest  trophy. 

places.  They  re  worth  searching  out. 

Don’t  worry  about  how  good  your 
call  sounds,  because  turkeys  don’t.  It 
takes  a way-off-key  note  to  spook  a gob- 
bler. But  don  t expect  him  to  come  run- 
ning to  a call  as  sometimes  happens  in 
the  fall,  no  matter  how  good  it  sounds. 
His  approach  is  slow  and  very  de- 
liberate, sometimes  without  a sound.  If 
he  doesn’t  gobble,  it  could  be  a hen,  so 
be  careful  not  to  shoot  the  wrong  kind. 
Hens’  heads  are  gray  colored,  gobblers 
are  red,  white  and  blue — remember 
the  all-American  bird!  And  to  be 
absolutely  sure  before  you  shoot,  look 
for  that  beard  that  makes  it  legal. 

Controlling  Harvest 

It’s  better  for  the  flock  if  old  gobblers 
like  this  are  harvested.  The  hens  have 
been  mated  and  are  laying  eggs  or  nest- 
ing during  our  spring  season.  From  this 
point  on  the  gobblers  are  only  excess 
baggage,  competing  with  the  hens  and 
the  coming  generation  for  food  and  liv- 
ing space.  In  some  states  with  limited 
turkey  populations  and  range,  a spring 
gobbler  season  is  the  only  type  of  hunt- 
ing that  could  be  safely  allowed. 
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Even  in  Pennsylvania,  excessive 
mortality  of  hens  may  occur  in  some 
areas  during  a fall  season,  especially 
during  periods  of  tracking  snows  when 
harvests  and  crippling  loss  are  highest. 
This  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  have 
shorter  hunting  seasons  in  more  heavily 
hunted  sections  of  the  state  where  the 
range  is  accessible.  In  response,  turkey 
populations  have  increased  remarkably 
where  residual  wild  stock  persisted.  To 
protect  turkeys  for  the  future,  addi- 
tional delineation  of  turkey  harvest 
units  along  ecological  zone  boundaries 
is  essential.  Further  reduction  in 
season  length  may  be  required  in 
secondary  range  if  hunting  pressure 
increases.  And  if  we  are  to  establish 
turkeys  in  third-class  range  near  urban 
areas,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ban  fall 
hunting  there  altogether  and  allow  only 
spring  hunting  for  gobblers. 

Human  attitudes,  like  the  turkey’s 
environment,  are  also  subject  to 
change.  More  and  more  people, 
besides  hunters,  are  intrigued  by 
turkeys  and  other  wildlife,  and  their 
interests  must  be  considered.  But  they 
should  likewise  remember  that  it  was 
the  hunter  who  single-handedly  paid 
the  way  to  save  and  perpetuate  the  wild 
turkey  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  our 
citizens.  The  eagle  has  never  been 
hunted  for  sport,  but  he’s  endangered. 
That’s  something  to  think  about. 
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Allegheny  Spring 


By  Roy  H.  Brown 


THERE’S  A time  in  early  April,  after 
the  onion  snow  has  passed  and  the 
woods  begin  to  display  scattered  points 
of  green  among  the  somber  browns, 
when  the  urge  to  seek  out  spring  over- 
comes me.  It  is  then  that  I make  my 
annual  pilgrimage  back  to  central 
Pennsylvania  to  walk  along  the  slopes  of 
the  Allegheny  Ridge. 

Entering  the  forest  along  an 
overgrown  logging  road,  I pass  by  a 
small  spring-fed  bog.  Its  muddy 
perimeter  reveals  the  telltale  tracks  of  a 
raccoon  which  had  wandered  through 
in  search  of  last  night’s  supper. 
Reflected  in  the  shallow  water,  the  rich 
green  foliage  of  skunk  cabbage  has 
begun  to  unfold. 

Along  the  first  bench  of  the  moun- 
tain, dense  clusters  of  mayapple  stand 
like  small  green  parasols.  Soon  a waxy- 
white  blossom  will  open  at  its  forked 
stem.  Next  month  the  flower  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  small  green  fruit  from 
which  the  mayapple  takes  its  name. 

Relaxing  against  the  weathered  gray 
trunk  of  a fallen  tree,  I sit  inhaling  the 


heady  aroma  of  moist  humus  soil.  The 
air  is  filled  with  the  soft  enchanting 
music  of  the  woods.  A breeze  from  the 
valley  climbs  the  mountainside,  sway- 
ing the  tree  limbs  above  me.  Off  in  a 
distant  hollow,  the  drumming  of  a 
ruffed  grouse  joins  an  endless  choir  of 
songbirds.  Honeybees  buzz  about  in 
search  of  wildflowers  for  the  sweet 
nectar  they  hold.  A gray  squirrel  rustles 
the  leaves  as  it  forages  for  acorns 
missed  last  autumn. 

Spring  is  wildflowers,  a renewal  of 
color  and  life.  Golden  trout  lilies, 
cream-colored  Dutchman  s-breeches, 
and  violets  of  blue  and  yellow  push  up 
through  the  leaves  and  bask  in  the 
warming  sun.  The  flower  which  symbo- 
lizes the  season  most  for  me  is  the  small 
delicate  spring  beauty.  They  spread 
beneath  the  towering  trees  like  a rose- 
colored  tapestry.  Opening  their  five- 
petal  blossoms  to  the  bright  light  of 
morning,  they  reveal  a beautiful  pink 
striping.  As  the  light  begins  to  fade  at 
dusk,  they  will  close  once  again,  retir- 
ing into  the  chilly  evening. 
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Partly  hidden  in  the  mulch  of  the 
hardwood  forest  lies  the  shed  antler  of  a 
white-tailed  deer.  During  the  past 
winter,  a buck  passed  through  here; 
perhaps  his  rack,  almost  ready  to  be 
dropped,  became  entangled  in  the  low- 
hanging  branches,  breaking  free  one 
side  of  the  stately  crown.  This  is  a rare 
find.  Most  fallen  antlers  are  soon  de- 
voured by  mice  for  their  rich  mineral 
content.  This  one  has  not  escaped  the 
little  rodents’  attention.  Along  the 
curved  beam  are  incisor  etchings  and 
one  tine  has  been  completely  gnawed 
away. 

Camouflaged  against  the  brown  leafy 
carpet  stand  two  morel  mushrooms. 
These  honeycomb-headed  fungi  are  the 
most  delicious  of  all  the  wild  mush- 
rooms, I believe.  Cutting  them  off  close 
to  the  earth,  I tuck  them  carefully  away 
in  my  pack.  The  day  may  yield  more  of 


these  elusive  morels  and  tonight  I’ll 
dine  on  a gourmet’s  delight. 

On  the  periphery  of  my  vision,  I 
notice  a slight  movement.  From  under 
an  oak  leaf  slowly  emerges  the  head  of  a 
box  turtle.  The  scarlet  eye  immediately 
identifies  it  as  a male.  He  has  spent  the 
winter  several  feet  within  the  earth, 
safe  below  the  frostline  in  the  comatose 
state  of  hibernation.  Now  with  the 
warming  of  spring,  he  comes  forth  into 
the  fresh  April  air,  the  active  part  of  his 
life  cycle  to  begin  once  again. 

Scanning  the  forest  floor,  I notice  an 
unusual  pattern  on  a nearby  rock.  I look 
at  it  more  closely  and  discover  the  fossil 
of  a shell.  Contemplating  the  ancient 
impression,  I am  overwhelmed  by  the 
thought  that  once  this  old  mountain 
was  an  ocean  bottom.  Then,  perhaps 
200  million  years  ago,  great  forces 
within  the  Earth  began  to  slowly  push 
and  fold  the  land  upward,  building  a 
great  mountain  range.  As  vast  periods 
of  time  passed,  weathering  and  erosion 
wore  it  down  to  the  gently  rolling 
ridges  I sit  upon  today. 

The  Iroquois  Indians,  who  traveled 
through  these  mountains  much  more 
recently  but  still  in  another  age, 
believed  that  everything  possessed  a 
spirit.  They  called  it  Orenda.  It  was  the 
essence  that  related  all  things  to  one 
another:  the  trees  and  flowers,  the 
wind  and  streams,  the  creatures  of  the 
forest  and  man.  It  is  this  sense  of  one- 
ness, of  continuity  and  contentment, 
that  draws  me  to  this  quiet  spot  in  early 
spring.  If  we  take  the  time  and  allow 
ourselves  to  be  open  to  the  infinite  va- 
riety and  enlightment  that  nature 
provides,  we  can  discover  an  enrich- 
ment and  quality  of  life  never  before 
experienced. 


But  They  All  Have  Heads 

Some  snakes,  such  as  the  anaconda,  the  boa  constrictor  and  the  python,  have 
vestigial  hind  legs;  by  the  same  token,  many  lizards,  such  as  the  worm  lizard,  are 
legless. 


Lizard  Sandwiches  Aren  t No.  1 

Sea  turtles  exceed  all  other  reptiles  in  importance  as  a human  food  resource. 
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Recent  survey  shows  State  Game  Lands  get 
“multiple  use”  but  still  are 


Mostly  for  Male  Hunters 


By  Toni  L.  Williams 

GAME  NEWS  Staff  Writer 


IN  WHAT  MONTH  did  people  spend 
the  most  time  at  the  Game  Lands? 
Do  they  spend  more  time  there  on 
weekdays  or  weekends? 

What  are  the  most  popular  activities 
on  Game  Lands? 

Are  males  or  females  more  likely  to 
be  “nature-watching”  on  State  Game 
Lands?  —fishing?  — hiking? 

Do  people  visit  small  game  or  big 
game  Game  Lands  more  often? 

You’re  not  the  only  one  curious  about 
these  questions — plus  a lot  more.  Of 
course,  there  was  more  than  curiousity 
motivating  wildlifers  to  study  Game 
Lands  usage.  Besides  needing  to  know 
certain  patterns  for  future  planning, 
they  needed  to  document  some  of  the 
information  that  “everybody  knows.” 
Having  a feel  for  things  is  still  im- 
portant, but  these  days  more  emphasis 
is  put  on  hard,  cold  facts — quantitative 
data.  For  instance,  sportsmen  have 
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been  telling  the  public  for  years  (espe- 
cially on  National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day)  that  the  land  bought  with  their 
money  is  used  by  non-hunters,  too,  and 
for  lots  of  other  things  besides  hunting. 
Well,  you  know  that  and  I know  that — 
but  when  some  guy  says,  “Prove  it!”, 
where  do  you  go  for  facts  and  figures? 
Earlier  studies  in  Pennsylvania  were 
pretty  limited  in  scope  and  time  span. 

Besides,  until  you  ask  all  the  ques- 
tions and  study  all  the  answers,  you 
don’t  know  which  results  are  going  to 
be  “obvious  and  which  will  contain 
some  surprises. 

So  the  Game  Commission  co- 
operated with  Shippensburg  State 
College  to  gather  and  analyze  informa- 
tion on  the  use  of  Game  Lands — not 
just  by  hunters,  and  not  just  during 
peak  seasons,  but  all  use  throughout 
the  year.  The  study  ran  from  May, 
1976,  to  May,  1977. 
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Of  course,  State  Game  Lands  differ 
quite  a bit.  Some  are  mountainous, 
heavily  forested;  others  center  around 
wetlands;  still  others  are  a mosaic  of 
woodlots  and  reverting  fields.  Some  lie 
close  to  large  cities,  others  are  out  in 
the  remotest  boonies.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, of  course,  to  survey  one  of 
each.  But  by  choosing  at  least  two  ad- 
jacent but  differing  State  Game  Lands, 
the  study’s  designers  hoped  to  get  some 
variety  into  their  results.  And,  sure 
enough,  the  results  for  the  two  were 
different,  in  both  expected  and  unex- 
pected ways. 

State  Game  Land  169  in  Cumberland 
County  is  basically  small  game  and  wa- 
terfowl territory,  lying  in  a flat  area 
along  the  Conodoguinet  Creek.  Corn, 
hay  and  grain  are  sharecropped.  Small 
wooded  patches  interrupt  fields;  six 
small  ponds  lie  near  the  creek. 

State  Game  Land  235  in  Franklin 
County,  by  contrast,  is  nearly  three 
times  as  large  and  almost  the  entire 
mountainous  tract  is  wooded.  Two 
small  trout  streams  run  through  the 
area.  It’s  easier  to  drive  to  State  Game 
Land  169,  which  lies  nearer  the  turn- 
pike and  which  has  more  improved 
roads  leading  to  it. 

Each  month  throughout  the  year, 
biology  graduate  student  Craig  Kern 
and  his  crew  spent  parts  of  six  week- 
days and  four  weekend  days  in  the 
Game  Lands  passing  out  and  retrieving 
survey  forms.  They  usually  left  the 
forms  on  windshields,  but  they  also 
tried  to  chat  with  the  people  who  filled 
them  out. 

Four  days  really  stand  out  for  our 
hunters:  the  opening  days  of  buck, 
small  game,  antlerless  deer  and  spring 
turkey  seasons.  Since  they  expected 
more  visitors  on  those  days,  the  survey 
crew  covered  the  Game  Lands  extra 
thoroughly  on  those  days.  You  won’t  be 
too  surprised  to  hear  that  on  those  spe- 
cial days,  hunting  was  by  far  the  most 
common  activity  on  the  Game  Lands. 

Incidentally,  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s statistical  specialist.  Bill 
Shope,  pretty  much  designed  the 
study;  two  Shippensburg  State 
teachers.  Dr.  Gordon  Kirkland  (bi- 
ology) and  Carol  Kirkland  (economics 
and  management)  helped.  They  had  to 


GENERAL  nature  ob- 
servation, including  bird- 
watching, was  extremely 
popular  during  spring 
months. 

decide  not  only  what  questions  to  ask 
and  how  to  ask  them  so  that  they  got 
the  best,  least  biased  answers,  but  also 
how  to  set  up  the  survey  so  that  the 
responses  could  be  analyzed  accurately 
and  easily  by  computer.  That  means  j 
they  had  to  know  about  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion, human  behavior  and  psychology, 
computer  science,  statistics,  and  so  on. 

Dr.  Richard  Wahl  of  Shippensburg 
coordinated  the  whole  study  and  many 
other  people  were  involved  in  typing, 
photography,  graphic  art,  building  and 
maintenance  of  survey  boxes.  Game 
Commission  liaison,  key  punching,  and 
a lot  of  other  things. 

The  survey  answers  were  analyzed 
from  several  angles:  males  vs.  females, 
SGL  169  vs.  SGL  235,  weekends  vs. 
weekdays,  and  variations  between 
months,  for  example. 

Maybe  the  easiest  way  to  look  at  the 
survey  responses  is  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. 

Who  uses  Game  Lands? 

An  estimated  10,135  persons  used 
State  Game  Land  235,  and  14,840  used 
State  Game  Land  169  during  the 
survey  period.  More  men  than  women 
visited,  by  a ratio  of  7:1.  This  particular 
survey  concentrated  on  activities,  not 
people;  no  information  was  requested 
on  age,  occupation,  etc.  (Some  interest- 
ing things  have  emerged  from  studies 
that  did  look  at  these  characteristics;  I’ll 
report  on  one  such  study  soon.) 
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FARM-GAME  Manager  Gerald  Magee 
finishes  erecting  one  of  the  survey  form 
collection  boxes  he  built  for  the  study. 


DISCUSSING  survey  routes  with  the  help  of 
aerial  photos  are  (clockwise  from  left)  Land 
Manager  George  Thomas,  DGP  Jim  Beard,  grad 
student  Craig  Kern,  Dr.  Richard  Wahl,  and 
Wildlife  Biologist  Bill  Shope. 


DOGS  AND  hunters  were  both  seen  often 
on  SGL  169.  And  this  vizsla  not  only 
hunts  but  also  runs  in  field  trials;  he’s 
Fid.  Ch.  Renbrok’s  Drucker  Schuh. 


Where  do  they  come  from? 

People  varied  considerably  in  how 
far  they  traveled  to  reach  the  Game 
Land,  depending  on  time  of  year  and 
what  they  had  in  mind  for  their  visit. 
Not  surprisingly,  people  drove  farther 
to  reach  State  Game  Land  169  in  small 
game  season  and  SGL  235  in  big  game 
season. 

Some  surprises  showed  up,  though: 
There  was  a real  jump  in  distance 
traveled  in  November  for  State  Game 
Land  169 — but  not  for  State  Game 
Land  235,  the  “big  game”  Game  Land. 
You  might  expect  that  the  traditional 
Big  Day  of  the  Year,  the  buck  opener 
on  November  29,  would  have  made  up 
for  the  rest  of  the  month;  actually  the 
average  distance  traveled  to  State 
Game  Land  235  was  slightly  less  in 
November  than  in  either  the  preceding 
or  following  month. 

At  State  Game  Land  215  the  longest 
distance  travelled  was  on  weekdays  in 
July  and  weekends  in  August.  Why 
then?  And,  at  State  Game  Land  169, 
there  were  peaks  in  September  and 
November  (40  and  42  miles  average), 
but  in  October,  the  visitors  averaged 
only  10  miles. 

When  do  they  visit? 

Over  half  those  asked  reported  they 
visit  the  Game  Lands  fairly  regularly. 
All  but  10-20  percent  had  been  to  the 
areas  at  least  once  before. 

November  was  the  most  popular 
month  by  far  at  both  areas,  with  most 
activity  taking  place  on  weekends.  But 
there  was  still  more  activity — and  more 
visitors — on  November  weekdays  than 
in  any  other  month  or  on  weekends  at 
State  Game  Land  169.  At  State  Game 
Land  235,  November  and  December 
ran  neck-and-neck  for  weekday  visits; 
December  at  State  Game  Land  169  was 
a fairly  slow  month,  while  September 
was  second  in  popularity  there.  These 
patterns  make  sense  when  you  recall 
that  SGL  235  is  hunted  primarily  for 
big  game  (seasons  in  November  and 
December),  and  169  for  small  game 
(seasons  in  October,  November  and 
January)  and  migratory  birds  (doves  in 
September,  waterfowl  in  October).  Ap- 
parently 169  isn’t  heavily  hunted 
during  the  late  small  game  season. 


How  long  do  they  stay? 

This  too  depends  on  time  of  year 
which  partly  determines  what  activities 
will  take  place. 

For  example,  dog  trials  were  held  ir 
September  on  State  Game  Land  169, 
and  during  that  time  people  visited  foi 
much  longer  periods. 

One  interesting  fact  is  that  hunters 
spent  longer  outdoors  than  their  “non- 
consuming” counterparts  (except  the 
field  trialers).  The  average  hunting  trip 
lasted  around  6 or  7 hours.  Were  camp- 
ing allowed  on  Game  Lands,  the  non- 
hunting visits  might  have  been 
longer — but  then,  so  might  the  hunting 
trips.  Modern  rifle  and  muzzleloader 
deer  hunters  spent  the  most  time  per 
trip,  turkey  hunters  the  least,  with 
squirrel  and  grouse  hunters  and  archers 
falling  in  between. 

What  do  they  do? 

The  nearby  table  lists  the  various 
activities  and  their  popularity  rankings 
by  season  (this  combines  data  for  week- 
days and  weekends,  each  season  re- 
presenting three  monthly  totals.) 

Hunting  was  by  far  the  most  popular 
activity  during  fall  months  on  both 
areas,  though  hiking,  observing,  and  at 
State  Game  Land  235,  bicycling,  were 
other  common  fall  activities.  Hunting 
dropped  to  third  place  during  winter  on 
169,  though  it  stayed  #1  on  235,  and 
was  in  second  place  there  only  in 
spring.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  good 
turkey  habitat  there. 

Fishing  overall  was  #2  on  169  but 
was  way  down  in  7th  place  for  235, 
where  it  was  an  important  use  only  in 
spring.  Fall  fishing  was  popular  at  169 
and  ice  skating  pulled  second  place 
during  winter  months.  The  only  winter 
activity  besides  hunting  that  drew  more 
than  a few  participants  at  State  Game 
Land  235  was  “Other” — cross-country 
skiing,  perhaps? — sledding? — making 
snow  angels? 

On  the  whole,  guite  a diversity  of 
activities  was  pursued  on  these  hunter- 
purchased  lands.  One  thing  which  the 
study  did  not  cover  was  whether  or  not 
those  engaged  in  non-hunting  activities 
hunted  at  other  times  or  places.  It 
would  seem  likely  that,  at  least  among 
those  who  lived  more  than  a few  miles 
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Popularity  of  Activities  at 
SGL169 


Activity 

Rank 

s 

F 

W 

Sp 

Total 

Hunting 

3 

1 

3 

5 

1 

Fishing 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2 

Observing 

5 

3 

5 

2 

4 

Combined 

4 

2 

4 

3 

3 

Other 

3 

7 

6 

4 

7 

Dog  Training 

2 

6 

6 

6 

Ice  Skating 

2 

1 

5 

Hunting/Observing 

12 

4 

8 

Observing/Hiking 

8 

8 

7 

6 

9 

Hiking 

9 

7 

11 

Fishing/Hiking 

7 

14 

Fishing/Observing 

6 

11 

5 

10 

Archery 

9 

15 

Horseback  Riding 

8 

15 

Berry  Picking 

10 

9 

13 

Target  Shooting 

11 

10 

14 

Fishing/Hunting 

9 

5 

12 

Bicycling 

7 

10 

11 

Photography 

12 

16 

Geology 

11 

15 

Popularity  of  Activities  at 

SGL  235 


Activity 

Rank 

S 

F 

W 

Sp 

Total 

Hunting 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Fishing 

5 

9 

3 

7 

Observing 

1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

Combined 

7 

3 

4 

6 

5 

Other 

2 

5 

2 

5 

3 

Dog  Training 

8 

10 

Hunting/Observing 

10 

2 

6 

4 

Observing/Hiking 

6 

7 

5 

4 

6 

Hiking 

4 

4 

7 

6 

Fishing/Observing 

9 

11 

Archery 

8 

12 

Horseback  Riding 

6 

9 

8 

Berry  Picking 

10 

11 

Target  Shooting 

8 

9 

Photography 

7 

14 

Activities  ranked  by  percentage  of 
respondents  participating  in  each  season 
(summer,  fall,  winter,  spring).  Duplication  of 
numbers  indicates  ranking  tie.  (Ex:  "Hunting" 
and  "other"  tied  for  3rd  place  in  summer  on 
SGL  169.) 
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from  the  Game  Lands,  hunters  would 
be  more  likely  than  non-hunters  to  be 
aware  of,  and  therefore  to  use,  the 
Game  Lands.  (This  might  be  one  of  the 
surprises,  though.)  I d be  interested  in 
knowing  how  much  the  areas  are  used 
by  non-hunters  as  opposed  to  hunters 
who  are  just  doing  something  else  at 
some  other  time.  Most  of  the  dog 
handlers  I’ve  talked  to  at  field  trials,  for 
example,  are  hunters.  Many  hunters 
also  fish,  or  ice  skate,  or  ride  horses,  or 
do  other  things. 

Many  people,  including  hunters, 
may  be  unaware  of  the  variety  of 
activities  which  are  permitted  on  the 
Game  Lands.  Some  things  are  pro- 
hibited: motorboating,  swimming, 
camping  (except  at  a few  specified 
shelters),  picnicking  outside  of 
designated  areas,  picking  of  nuts  and 
fruits  other  than  berries  and  mush- 
rooms. Some  are  regulated;  for 
example,  snowmobiling  is  permitted 
only  on  designated  areas,  roads  and 
trails,  from  January  15  to  April  15.  But 
that  still  leaves  plenty  of  leeway. 

How  did  males  and  females  differ  in 
using  Game  Lands? 

As  expected,  men  hunted  far  more 
often  than  did  women — but  more 
women  fished!  Women  also  pre- 
dominated over  men  in  most  other 
activities,  except  archery,  hunt- 
ing/observing, and  the  infrequently- 
mentioned  categories  of  horseback  rid- 
ing and  photography.  On  State  Game 
Land  169,  women  were  more  active 
than  men  in  dog  training;  on  235, 
where  few  people  trained  dogs  anyway, 
the  reverse  was  true. 

An  intriguing  number  of  women — far 
more  than  men — engaged  in  “Other”  as 
their  chosen  activity.  The  researchers 
suggest  that  many  may  have  been  read- 
ing, knitting,  etc.,  while  waiting  for 
male  companions. 

Were  Game  Lands  used  more  often  on 
weekdays  or  weekends? 

Considering  the  most  common  pat- 
tern of  work  schedules  (weekends  off), 
it’s  not  surprising  that,  on  the  whole, 
Game  Lands  were  more  likely  to  be 
visited  on  weekends  than  weekdays.  A 
couple  of  results  were  surprising. 
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Male  Female 

SGL  169 


SGL  235 

DIFFERENCES  between  males’  and  females’  use  of  the  two  Game  Lands. 


though.  For  one  thing,  there  wasn  t 
much  difference  between  weekday  and 
weekend  use  for  most  activities.  For 
another,  hunting  activity  on  both  Game 
Lands  was  more  likely  on  weekdays 
than  weekends.  Well,  that  makes  sense 
for  the  buck  opener  and  antlerless 
seasons,  both  of  which  were  weekdays. 
But  why  on  169,  more  a small  game 
area?  One  factor  might  be  that  no  game 
may  be  hunted  on  Sundays,  which  ef- 
fectively eliminates  half  the  weekend. 
The  other  weekday/weekend  difference 
was  for  berry  picking;  the  few  berry 


pickers  who  turned  up  were  more 
likely  to  be  there  on  weekdays,  accord- 
ing to  the  data. 

So  it  turns  out  that  State  Game 
Lands  are  indeed  used  for  many  types 
of  recreation  besides  hunting.  But 
there  is  still  a lot  of  unfulfilled  potential 
outside  of  hunting  seasons;  the  most 
frequent  user  by  far  of  both  the  Game 
Lands  studied  was  the  male  hunter. 
We  want  him  to  continue  using  the 
areas — but  there’s  also  plenty  ot  op- 
portunity there  for  his  family  and 
friends. 
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Some  Thoughts  On  Decoys 

By  Alan  R.  Mulak 


The  use  of  duck  decoys  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  is  not 
widespread.  Most  gunners  prefer  to 
jump-,  float-  or  pass-shoot  ducks  and 
geese.  There  are,  however,  situations 
where  duck  decoys  are  extremely  ef- 
fective. The  “how-to”  and  “when-to” 
of  decoying  requires  a little  thought. 
Since  this  is  not  an  area  of  “big”  water 
(such  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay),  the 
rules  of  the  game  are  different  from 
most  of  the  information  available  on 
the  subject. 

First  of  all,  a huge  rig  of  75-80  de- 
coys is  neither  necessary  nor  practical 
in  most  places.  (The  only  exception  is 
when  decoying  geese  in  a cut 
cornfield;  here,  the  more  decoys,  the 
greater  your  chances  of  success.) 
Second,  local  species  are  well  edu- 
cated to  the  ways  of  the  waterfowler, 
so  your  decoys  must  be  very  good.  Fi- 
nally, (and  probably  most  important) 
the  wind,  waves,  and  current  have 
very  little  effect  on  small  pond  or 
stream  decoys;  therefore,  some  ani- 
mation must  be  added  to  your  rig. 

Taking  these  rules  and  designing 
your  own  decoys  is  almost  a 
necessity,  for  in  my  opinion  most  com- 
mercial decoys  will  not  do  the  trick. 
Start  with  the  species:  mallards, 
mallards  and  then  mallards  in  that 
order.  All  other  puddle  ducks  (and 
some  diving  ducks)  will  decoy  to 
mallards.  Also,  about  90  percent  of  the 
local  ducks  are  mallards.  I use  a five 
drake-two  hen  ratio  in  my  rig  and  paint 
them  brightly. 

Next,  consider  the  shape.  The  usual 


SKETCHES  AT  RIGHT  show  a normal  assort- 
ment of  decoy  views  which  usually  give 
good  results  for  Pennsylvania  duck  hunters. 
A — no  neck,  relaxed  and  resting,  40%-50%; 
B — medium  neck,  various  angles,  10%-20%; 
C — long  outstretched  neck,  10%;  D — 
sleepers,  head  tucked  in,  10%;  E — feeders, 
head  outstretched,  1 0% ; F — tippers,  tail  up, 
10%. 
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C.  SIDE  VIEW 


0.  SIDE  VIEW 


E.  SIDE  VIEW 
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shape  is  a straight  ahead,  medium 
neck,  which  is  fine  for  one  or  two  de- 
coys but  not  for  the  whole  rig.  Instead, 
vary  the  head  positions  to  make  your 
rig  more  natural  looking  by  roughly  us- 
inq  the  formula  shown  on  the  previous 
page. 

How  many?  For  a small  farm  pond, 
3 or  4;  for  a river  bend,  5 or  6;  for  a 
lake,  15  will  do  nicely.  In  the  case  of  a 
lake  or  even  a river,  a pair  of  geese  to 
be  used  as  confidence  decoys  can 
really  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  your 
rig. 

All  of  the  before-mentioned  design 
features  are  peanuts  compared  to  the 
next  one — surface  disturbance.  The 
most  beautiful  rig  in  the  world  looks 
un-lifelike  just  sitting  on  a calm  pond. 
Let’s  face  it,  your  decoys  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  a safe  place  for 
ducks  to  drop  in  to.  Have  you  ever  ob- 
served ducks  on  a pond?  They  rarely 
sit  still  on  the  water.  Usually,  they’re 
swimming  about,  feeding,  preening  or 
chasing  females.  I believe  it’s  the  sur- 
face disturbance,  flashing  reflected 
light  skyward,  that  first  catches  the  at- 
tention of  passing  ducks. 

There  are  various  methods  of  ani- 
mating your  rig.  A simple  way  is  to  sit 
by  the  water’s  edge  and  every  few 


minutes  kick  your  feet  for  a few 
seconds,  causing  ripples  that  resem- 
ble those  made  by  a pair  of  feeding 
ducks.  The  most  effective  way  I’ve 
found  is  the  “bobbing  tail  trick.”  This 
seems  to  cause  a maximum  amount 
of  disturbance  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  realism.  Basically,  you  need 
a shallow  stream  or  pond,  one  tipper 
decoy  and  a length  of  decoy  cord.  The 
nearby  sketch  shows  how  the  rig 
works. 

In  placing  your  blocks,  forget  the 
“fishhook”  and  “modified  vee”  pat- 
terns. These  are  for  big  water  rigs.  Go 
to  the  local  park  and  observe  how  the 
ducks  gather — a small  bunch  here,  a 
few  there,  etc.  This  is  the  way  you’ll 
want  to  set  your  blocks.  Next,  check 
the  wind  direction.  Keep  in  mind,  wa- 
terfowl always  land  into  the  wind. 
Don’t  let  your  decoys  touch  each  other 
and  keep  icicles  off  the  bills. 

How  do  you  build  your  own  decoys? 
I suggest  Decoys  Simplified  by  Paul 
Casson  (Freshet  Press,  Rockville 
Center,  N.Y.,  1972).  One  note  on 
building  your  own  blocks:  take  pride  in 
your  work.  Remember,  decoy  making 
is  one  of  the  few  original  North 
American  art  forms. 

Good  luck  and  good  shooting. 
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Tips  on  Pin 

By  Tom  Fegely 


WITHIN  THE  PAST  ten  years  I’ve 
had  the  opportunity  to  present 
my  slide  program,  “Whitetail 
Country,”  to  about  10,000  people  in 
sportsmen  s clubs,  women’s  organiza- 
tions, garden  groups,  Lions,  Ser- 
tomans,  Rotary  clubs,  and  to  teachers, 
lads,  and  others.  It  has  given  me  the 
opportunity  to  combine  my  nature 
photography  with  the  life  story  of  the 
white-tailed  deer  and  the  plants  and 
other  wild  creatures  that  share  its 
domain. 

Obviously,  any  story  about  the 
whitetail  must  include  man — and  he, 
too,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  presenta- 


tion. A small  percentage  of  the  shots 
are  of  a hunter  (or  hunters)  with  their 
big  and  small  game  trophies.  Surpris- 
ingly, I’ve  had  very  few  (I  can  only  re- 
member two,  actually)  adverse  com- 
ments about  the  “dead  animal”  photos. 

That’s  because  I ve  made  a special  ef- 
fort to  show  the  hunter  without  the 
typical  “blood  n guts”  pose  so  often 
seen  in  everything  from  national 
publications  to  someone’s  photos  of  last 
year’s  deer  hunt.  And  no  less  im- 
portant, the  hunter  and/or  his  game  is 
always  arranged  so  as  to  aesthetically 
benefit  both. 

Whether  it’s  your  desire  to  influence 
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someone  else’s  thoughts  about  hunting 
and  shooting  by  showing  your  slides  or 
movies,  or  you  simply  want  to  add  a 
touch  of  professionalism  to  your  hunt- 
ing photos,  here  are  a few  tips  that  I try 
to  keep  in  mind  when  “shooting  my 
friends.” 

• The  prime  rule  for  getting  more 
interesting  shots  than  the  deer-hang- 
ing-on-post  or  rabbits-on-front-porch 
photos  is  to  carry  your  camera  with 
you.  There’s  always  a bit  of  extra  space 
in  the  game  bag  or  a side  pocket  to 
“pack  a camera’  on  the  hunt.  By  doing 
this  the  natural  touch  of  “on  location 
shots  will  be  evident. 

• Make  a special  attempt  to  get 
candid  shots  of  your  hunting  buddies. 
That  is,  shoot  their  portraits  when 


A PHOTO  such  as  this  one  of  Ray  Green- 
haum,  Lake  Harmony,  is  interesting  because 
it  shows  a hunter  actually  on  deer  stand — 
not  simply  posing  with  his  buck  after  the 
hunt  is  over.  Such  pix  require  carrying  your 
camera  with  you  while  hunting,  but  they’re 
worth  it. 


they  re  completely  off  guard.  This 
might  include  a deer  drive,  checking 
out  a clump  of  weeds  for  a ringneck, 
resting  between  hunts,  or  any  of  the 
other  activities  that  occur  throughout  a 
day  afield. 

• Photographs  with  dead  game  can 
be  enlivened  by  remembering  that  it  is 
the  hunter  that  is  enjoying  the  day 
afield,  not  the  pheasant  or  the  deer. 
Whether  hoisting  a full  bag  of  squirrels 
or  kneeling  next  to  a buck,  get  your 
subject  to  smile  or,  at  the  very  least, 
look  like  he  or  she  is  enjoying  the  situa- 
tion. 

• Take  time  to  move  a hanging  or  ly- 
ing deer  so  that  its  body  cavity  is 
concealed  (assuming  it  has  been  field- 
dressed).  Taking  a few  moments  to 
wash  off  obvious  blood  will  make  your 
trophy  photos  less  offensive  to  sensitive 
hunters  or  non-hunters.  And  tuck  in 
the  deer’s  tongue!  If  a piece  of  game  is 
badly  damaged,  don  t use  it  in  the 
photo.  Many  times  the  best  photos  are 
those  with  the  hunter  and  only  one  of 
his  morning’s  trophies  rather  than  a full 
spread  of  squirrels  or  rabbits. 

• If  you  have  the  equipment,  the  use 
of  telephoto  lenses  for  people  pictures 
is  a plus.  This  enables  the  photographer 
to  get  a close-up  without  making  the 
subject  feel  conspicuous.  It  also 
permits  taking  shots  of  fellow  gunners 
that,  perhaps,  do  not  even  know  they 
are  the  subject  of  a photograph. 

• A wide-angle  lens  can  also  add 
unusual  perspectives  to  a portrait.  One 
I personally  like  is  to  get  a low-profile 
shot  with  the  deer  or  gamebird  in  the 
foreground  and  the  hunter  a bit  farther 
back.  In  some  cases  a small  animal  will 
actually  appear  much  larger  than  the 
hunter  because  of  the  way  the  shot  is 
taken.  It’s  important  to  use  small  lens 
openings  on  photos  such  as  this  to  get  a 
good  depth  of  focus. 

• Study  the  image  in  your  viewfinder 
before  snapping  the  shutter.  A birch 
tree  growing  out  of  your  buddy  s head 
or  a twig  exiting  from  his  ear  may  look 
funny  and  get  a laugh  later  on — but  it’s 
not  one  he’ll  hang  in  his  den.  Back- 
ground is  extremely  important  in  a 
photo.  If  the  shot  can’t  be  taken  in 
natural  surroundings,  at  the  very  least 
make  sure  that  a house  or  your 
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neighbor’s  garbage  cans  aren’t  in  the 
picture.  If  the  photo  must  be  taken  in 
your  backyard  for  some  reason,  you 
might  consider  waiting  till  after  dark 
and  using  a flash.  This  often  highlights 
the  hunter  and  provides  a black  back- 
ground. (But  remember  eye-shine;  this 
is  caused  by  light  bouncing  off  a reflec- 
tive layer  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  Avoid 
this  annoying  problem  by  turning  the 
animal’s  head  so  that  its  eyes  aren’t 
pointed  directly  toward  the  camera. 

• Good  outdoor  portraits  don’t  have 
to  include  game.  A writer-friend  of 
mine,  a good  photographer  himself,  is 
most  proud  of  a color  shot  that  I took  of 
him  looking  through  a pair  of  binoculars 
while  on  a deer  hunting  trip. 

• There’s  not  a more  natural  shot 
than  that  of  man  and  dog.  Whether  it 
be  one  that  is  posed  or  a shot  of  the 
hunter  and  his  best  friend  working,  it’s 
bound  to  be  a winner. 

• You  may  also  want  to  try  a mood 
shot  or  two.  Your  trophy  buck  with 
your  rifle  across  the  rack,  the  spring 
gobbler  hanging  across  a friend’s 
shoulders  as  he  makes  his  way  out  of 
the  woods  (you  won’t  even  see  his  face 
here),  a colorful  duck  or  grouse  against 
an  orange  vest  with  a few  spent  shells 
and  the  gun  nearby,  or  a brace  of  squir- 
rels hanging  by  a leather  strap  with 
your  22  propped  against  a tree — all 
bring  back  pleasant  memories. 


SHOTS  AT  CAMP  or  in  backyard  can  be  ef- 
fective at  night  when  flaah  is  used,  for  they 
eliminate  moat  background  details.  When 
photographing  dead  animals,  make  sure 
body  cavity  doesn't  show.  Hunter  should  be 
in  hunting  clothes,  as  here,  not  slacks  or 
whatever.  Unusual  situations,  such  as 
hunter  reflected  in  water,  above,  heighten 
interest  in  what  might  have  been  a nice  but 
somewhat  ordinary  photo. 

Each  year  when  I arrive  at  deer  camp 
I know  that  my  hunting  friends  are 
looking  forward  to  seeing  my  slides  of 
the  previous  year’s  hunt.  Eight-by-ten 
glossies,  in  both  color  and  black-and- 
white,  are  regular  gifts  to  friends  or 
new  acquaintances  who  may  have 
helped  me  drag  a deer  from  the  woods 
or  allowed  me  to  photograph  their 
trophy. 

In  a year’s  time  I run  upwards  of  five 
or  six  dozen  people  pictures  in  my 
newspaper  columns  and  half  again  that 
many  in  other  publications. 

I have  a special  reason  for  trying  to 
add  that  special  something  to  shots  of 
hunting  friends.  You  will  too  when  you 
see  the  smile  on  a partner’s  face — both 
when  you’re  “shooting”  him  and  when 
you  give  him  a finished  print. 
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Too  many  beavers 

. . . . can  cause  problems  in  some  areas  of  our  state,  yet  other  places 
could  support  more  beavers  than  they  have.  Parker  Dam  State  Park  in 
Clearfield  County  has  too  many.  Solution?  Live-trap  some  of  them  and 
move  them  to  where  they’re  more  welcome.  The  Game  Commission,  Bu- 
reau of  State  Parks  and  the  wildlife  technology  department  of  Penn 
State’s  DuBois  campus  cooperated  in  the  project,  which  at  first  was 
unsuccessful.  On  the  charmed  third  try,  though,  they  trapped  a 29-pound 
male  in  a water  set  across  from  the  park’s  swimming  area.  Later  the 
same  week,  they  captured  and  released  a pair  of  large  kits.  Wildlife 
students  later  found  the  transplanted  trio  building  a lodge  in  the 
stripmine  pond  on  SGL  77  where  they’d  been  released.  A careful  harvest 
will  ensure  that,  in  addition  to  providing  trapping  opportunities,  the 
beavers  and  their  offspring  will  help  the  Commission  to  maintain  water- 
fowl  habitat  there. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  is  to  set  the  trap  (1). 
Cooperation  helps,  as  (from  left)  Park  Ranger 
Dave  Gelnett,  wildlife  instructor  Lee  Tibbs 
and  DGP  Jerry  Zeidler  find  out.  Then  Zeidler 
cuts  fresh  aspen  for  bait  (2);  finally,  he  posi- 
tions sticks  (3)  to  guide  beaver  into  trap. 


SUCCESS!  RANGER  Gelnett  finds  large  trap 
plus  wet  beaver  to  be  a hefty  load  (4).  Once 
it’s  landed,  the  beaver  is  carefully  extracted 
by  Tibbs  and  Zeidler  (5)  and,  as  wildlife 
students  watch,  Tibbs 
demonstrates  sexing, 
weighing  and  measuring  (6). 

Then  it’s  off  to  SGL  77 
where  this  and  two  younger 
beavers  made  themselves 
at  home  in  a stripmine  pond. 


Photos  by 
Tim  Irwin 
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Just  Plain  Sick 

Ive  just  had  the  misfortune  of  read- 
ing about  one  of  the  worst  game  law 
violations  that  I know  of  in  my  20  years 
as  a game  protector.  Fortunately,  the 
offender  was  caught  and  prosecuted. 
He  went  within  65  yards  of  a home  and, 
finding  a new  playhouse  built  by  the 
homeowner  for  his  children,  proceeded 
to  shoot  into  it  three  times  with  his 
shotgun  from  about  35  feet  away.  The 
three  small  children  in  the  playhouse 
all  suffered  injuries.  How  stupid  can  a 
man  get? — LEA  Jim  Moyle,  Alexan- 
dria. 


Third  Chance? 

ERIE  COUNTY— While  Deputy 
Richard  Loll  was  patrolling  in  Franklin 
Township  during  antlerless  season,  he 
saw  a hunter  leaving  the  woods  carry- 
ing a set  of  deer  antlers.  When  ques- 
tioned, the  hunter  said  he  had  seen  a 
nice  buck  and  was  bemoaning  his  fate  at 
not  seeing  it  during  buck  season.  Just 
then  the  buck  spooked,  ran  under  a 
tree,  caught  his  antlers  on  a branch  and 
pulled  them  off  his  head.  When  the 
hunter  saw  that  it  was  now  a legal  deer, 
he  shot  at  it — and  missed.  At  least  he 
got  the  antlers. — DGP  Russ  Meyer, 
Fairview. 


Don’t  Forget 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— Now  that 
most  hunting  seasons  are  closed  and 
sportsmen  are  thinking  of  next  fall’s  big 
buck,  I would  like  to  ask  them  to  give 
some  thought  to  something  else.  If  you 
have  a child  that  will  be  of  hunting  age 
by  the  1978  season,  please  don’t  wait 
until  October  or  November  to  try  to 
find  a hunter  education  class  for  him. 
By  then  most  classes  will  be  over.  I had 
at  least  30  phone  calls  last  November, 
asking  if  I could  give  a special  class  for  a 
child  whose  parents  forgot  he  had  to  at- 
tend one.  During  hunting  season,  few 
game  protectors  nave  time  to  conduct 
classes,  let  alone  a class  for  one  child. 
Start  checking  the  newspapers  in 
August  for  classes  and  get  your  child  to 
an  early  one;  if  you  wait  till  the  last 
minute,  the  classes  may  be  full.  Don’t 
let  your  son  or  daughter  be  left  out  after 
waiting  for  twelve  years  to  share  a hunt 
with  you. — DGP  John  A.  Shutter,  Jr., 
Lancaster. 


Duck  Walk 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  — One 
night  after  a winter  storm  I was  driving 
my  wife  to  Pottsville  to  do  some  shop- 
ping. Along  Route  209  just  outside  of 
Tamaqua,  my  headlights  shone  on  an 
odd-looking  bird  with  a comical  walk.  I 
blinded  it  with  my  flashlight  and  was 
able  to  capture  it.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
female  red-breasted  merganser.  This 
was  the  first  time  I had  ever  seen  any 
merganser  on  dry  land,  and  it  looked 
very  much  out  of  place.  The  merganser 
is  a diving  duck  that  feeds  on  fish,  and 
its  legs  are  located  far  back  on  its  body. 
In  order  to  keep  from  falling  on  its  bill, 
this  one  had  to  keep  its  body,  long  neck 
and  bill  almost  perpendicular  to  the 
ground.  I released  it  on  the  Little 
Schuylkill  River  the  next  day. — DGP 
Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 
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Getting  Money’s  Worth 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— l wish  I 
had  a dollar  for  every  man-hour  of 
recreation  spent  on  State  Game  Lands 
252  in  Lycoming  and  Union  Counties. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  hardest- 
used  Game  Lands  in  the  state. 
Birdwatching,  hiking,  snowmobiling, 
photography,  fishing,  horseback  riding 
and  school  groups  are  all  quite  common 
on  this  piece  of  land,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  hunting  and  the  thousands  of  pieces 
of  game  harvested  there,  primarily 
deer,  waterfowl,  rabbits,  squirrels, 
doves,  and  pheasants.  To  top  all  this, 
sled  dog  races  were  held  there  this 
winter. — DGP  Bob  Fala,  Linden. 


Icy  Exodus 

BLAIR  COUN1H' — My  headquarters 
had  received  several  calls  that  some 
ducks  were  frozen  into  the  ice  on  Lake- 
mont  Park.  Deputy  Dale  Stehley  went 
to  the  rescue  wi  th  a canoe,  and 
everything  went  according  to  plan  until 
he  approached  the  ducks.  They  quickly 
decided  they  had  enough  and  flew  off. 
So  much  for  Operation  Ice-Breaker.  It 
wasn’t  what  it  was  quacked  up  to  be. — 
DGP  Larry  Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 


Plea 

YORK  COUNTY— If  you’re  looking 
for  an  amusing  story  this  month,  I can- 
not supply  one.  If  you’re  interested  in 
your  hunting,  someone  in  York  County 
could  and  should  supply  me  with  the 
name  of  the  individual  who  shot  the 
quarterhorse  on  the  Sueck  farm.  This 
horse  was  his  daughters’  4H  project  and 
the  SLOB  who  shot  it  closed  another 
180  acres  of  hunting  ground  to  us.  Do 
your  part  by  telling  me  who  shot,  and 
I’ll  do  mine.  The  Hopewell  Fish  and 
Game  Club  of  Stewartstown  and  the 
Jefferson  Sportsmen’s  Club  of  Jefferson 
are  each  offering  a $100  reward  for  in- 
formation leading  to  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  the  person  who  did  the  shoot- 
ing.— DGP  Robert  L.  Yeakel,  Red 
Lion. 


Was  He  Greased? 

I knew  my  field  training  assignments 
would  cover  a wide  variety  of  law 
enforcement  situations,  public  rela- 
tions, and  the  rest  of  a game  protector’s 
duties.  I never  thought,  however,  that 
I would  assist  DGP  Dan  Jenkins  pursue 
a piglet  through  a dense  forest  in  Cam- 
bria County  with  a flashlight  in  the 
middle  of  the  night. — Trainee  R.  C. 
Snouffer. 

There’s  a Reason! 

While  on  field  assignment  with  DGP 
Carl  Jarrett  in  Fulton  County,  I be- 
came aware — the  hard  way — of  the 
reasoning  behind  the  law  forbidding 
loaded  firearms  in  vehicles.  We  had  set 
up  a road  check  at  a remote  intersec- 
tion. I stopped  a pickup  truck  with  a 
man  and  his  wife  riding  in  it.  As  I told 
the  driver  we  were  checking  for  illegal 
deer  and/or  loaded  guns,  I noticed  a 
bolt  action  rifle  sitting  muzzle  up 
between  him  and  his  wife.  When 
asked,  the  driver  stated  the  rifle  wasn’t 
loaded.  I asked  him  to  open  the  bolt. 
Reaching  for  the  bolt,  he  must  have  hit 
the  trigger,  because  the  rifle  dis- 
charged, sending  a bullet  through  the 
seat  and  out  the  truck’s  back  window. 
Luckily  no  one  was  injured.  I learned  a 
valuable  lesson  that  day  and  will  never 
forget  to  handle  every  firearm  as  if  it 
were  loaded.  If  this  Field  Note  can 
avert  one  accident,  I’ll  feel  I’ve  gotten 
my  point  across. — Trainee  Doug 
Killough. 
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Over  Popular? 

While  doing  my  reports  at  the  head- 
quarters building  on  SGL  39,  I heard 
five  shots  from  muzzleloader  hunters. 
Looks  like  a bumper  year  for  this  type 
of  hunting. — LM  Duane  W.  Gross,  Ti- 
tusville. 

Thanks  from  All 

On  behalf  of  the  17th  Class,  I would 
like  to  thank  the  families  of  the  game 
protectors  who  put  up  with  trainees  liv- 
ing in  their  homes  during  the  past 
hunting  season.  The  families  I stayed 
with  went  out  of  their  way  to  make  me 
feel  at  home.  This  made  what  I had 
feared  would  be  an  uncomfortable 
situation  very  enjoyable.  Our  hats  are 
off  to  all  the  families  involved. — 
Trainee  John  Roller. 


Where  There’s  A Will 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— On  the 
first  day  of  buck  season  I met  a hunter 
who  was  really  concerned  about  obey- 
ing the  law.  He  had  bagged  a nice 
buck,  but  found  he’d  forgotten  a pencil 
to  fill  out  the  tag.  He  was  not  aware  he 
probably  could  write  with  the  tip  of  a 
bullet,  so  he  dipped  a weed  stem  in 
deer  blood  and  completed  one  of  the 
most  legible  tags  I saw  that  whole  day! 
From  now  on,  it’s  going  to  be  awfully 
hard  for  me  to  accept  the  run-of-the- 
mill  excuses  that  I hear  for  not  properly 
tagging  a deer. — DGP  Al  Scott,  Rural 
Valley. 


Christmas  Carols? 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— The  in- 
troduction of  the  Code-a-phone 
answering  service  has  greatly  increased 
the  efficiency  of  field  officers,  especially 
those  who  did  not  have  anyone  at  home 
during  the  day  to  take  calls.  But  as  with 
all  new  equipment,  its  full  potential 
will  not  be  realized  for  some  time.  For 
example,  when  returning  from  night 
patrol  it  often  supplies  me  with  a type 
of  comedy  never  to  be  found  on  TV. 
One  night’s  calls  included  five 
“AHHHHH’s!!,”  two  “Oh!  #%?#’s,” 
one  “Hey,  you  have  a dead  deer  out 
here,’  and  two  rather  nicely  sung 
Christmas  carols.  — DGP  Adam 

0 Hara,  Brookville. 

Just  Wildlife 

WESTMOREFAND  COUNTY— The 
problem  of  predation  by  free-roaming 
dogs  and  cats  is  growing,  yet  each  time 

1 approach  an  offending  pet’s  owner,  I 
get  the  same  answer:  “We  live  in  the 
country  so  our  animals  can  run  free, 
what  can  they  hurt?” — DGP  Timothy 
C.  Flanigan,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Time  to  Wake  Up 

Wake  up,  violators,  law-enforcement 
officers  are  not  the  only  ones  concerned 
with  your  activities.  Anti-gun  and  anti- 
hunting factions  are  paying  close  atten- 
tion and  are  taking  every  opportunity  to 
use  your  stupidity  against  the  hunting 
and  shooting  fraternity.  Since  nu- 
merous appeals  to  your  common  sense 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  maybe  you  will 
be  the  first  to  hear  the  door  close  as 
your  firearms  are  thrown  into  the  melt- 
ing pot  for  recycling. — LM  Dave 
Brown,  Westfield. 

Needs  to  be  Said 

BUTLER  COUNTY— Just  a special 
thanks  to  a dedicated,  nard-working, 
special  bunch  of  fellows,  the  deputies 
of  District  1-10-2,  and  to  all  the 
sportsmen  who  cared  enough  about 
tneir  sport  to  get  involved  in  1977. — 
DGP  Larry  Heade,  Butler. 
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Sometimes  Nobody  Wins 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY— 
Recently,  I got  a call  that  three  dogs 
were  chewing  on  a bear  hide  in  a rural 
area  of  the  county.  Bear  sightings  had 
been  reported  near  there,  so  I im- 
mediately investigated.  As  I attempted 
to  chase  the  dogs  away,  a woman  came 
rushing  out  of  a nearby  house,  scream- 
ing. At  first  I thought  she  was  directing 
her  anger  at  me,  but  when  she  ran  by 
and  grabbed  the  “bear  hide”  I breathed 
a sigh  of  relief.  I explained  why  I was 
there,  and  through  her  tears  and  sobs, 
she  said  she  wished  it  was  a bear  hide — 
instead  of  her  mink  coat  that  she  had 
hung  on  the  clothes  line  to  air  out  for 
the  holidays!  And,  after  I refused  to 
shoot  the  dogs,  she  threw  several  snow- 
balls at  me  and  not  one  at  the  dogs! — 
DGPJ.  M.  Kazakavage,  Sunbury. 


Boo,  Hiss! 

POTTER  COUNTY — Every  year 
someone  has  his  deer  stolen.  Under  the 
Criminal  Code  this  is  larceny  of  mov- 
able property  and  is  usually  handled 
through  the  local  police.  Bud  Button,  a 
local  resident,  told  me  that  somebody 
had  stolen  half  of  the  deer  he  had  hang- 
ing at  camp.  He  had  found  the  foot- 
prints and  the  thief  was  a large  bear. 
When  I asked  Bud  if  he  had  skinned 
the  deer  and  he  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, I said,  “Well,  Bud,  what  do  you 
expect — it  was  bare  meat! — DGP  Ron 
Clouser,  Galeton. 


Vanishing? 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  — Where 
have  all  the  hunters  gone?  It  takes  little 
to  keep  some  hunters  at  home  nowa- 
days. Even  with  a beautiful,  fresh 
snow,  moderate  temperatures  and  sun- 
shine, I had  to  look  hard  to  find  hunters 
after  the  second  day.  Each  year  it  gets 
worse.  When  I was  a young  buck,  I 
hunted  from  dawn  to  dark,  but  I guess 
things  are  too  rough  now.  We  can’t  af- 
ford to  give  up  a day’s  work.  It’s  a 
shame  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  great 
outdoors,  to  miss  teaching  our  children 
what  we  once  valued  so  much  before 
the  dollar  took  its  place!  Another 
American  tradition  is  falling  by  the 
wayside.  — DGP  Edward  Gallew, 
Wyalusing. 


Orange  is  Cheaper 

CHESTER  COUNTY— During  the 
past  season  I checked  a hunter  coming 
out  of  a cornfield.  After  talking  a mo- 
ment, he  declared  that  hunting  just 
wasn’t  safe  any  more  and  proudly  tore 
open  his  jacket  to  display  his  means  of 
protecting  himself  from  the  “nuts,”  as 
he  referred  to  them:  a bulletproof  vest. 
He  stated  it  cost  him  $125  but  was 
worth  every  cent  of  it.  As  the  sport 
wandered  off,  I couldn’t  help  noting 
how  he  was  dressed — Mr.  Safety  was 
wearing  brown  from  head  to  toe. 
Probably  never  heard  of  fluorescent 
orange. — DGP  Edward  T.  Clark, 
Cochranville. 
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Camel-flaged 

I just  read  that,  in  an  effort  to  curb 
motor  vehicle-camel  accidents,  Leb- 
anese Police  have  asked  herders  to 
use  fluorescent  material  on  their 
camels’  humps.  Wonder  why  some 
hunters  feel  their  life  is  less  valuable 
than  that  of  a camel? — CIA  John 
Badger,  Ligonier. 


For  Sale  or  Trade 

The  following  was  clipped  out  of 
Readers  Digest — “From  the  East 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Pennysaver:  Husband 
for  sale,  cheap.  Comes  complete  with 
hunting  and  fishing  equipment,  1 pair 
jeans,  2 shirts,  boots,  black  Labrador 
retriever  and  50  lbs.  venison.  Pretty 
good  guy,  but  not  home  much  from 
October  to  December  and  April  to 
October.  Will  consider  trade.  — LM 
Jim  Ramsey,  Falls  Creek. 

They  Know! 

FOREST  COUNTY — Every  year  we 
get  complaints  on  the  possibility  of 
overshooting  our  deer  population  dur- 
ing antlerless  season.  Well,  I can  put 
your  mind  at  ease  about  Forest  County. 
The  day  after  the  season  closed,  during 
routine  patrol  through  my  district,  I 
counted  211  deer.  In  one  field  alone,  I 
counted  54  deer  milling  around  for 
food.  They  must  have  a copy  of  the 
seasons  and  bag  limits  . . . — DGP  Al- 
fred N.  Pedder,  Marienville. 


A Matter  of  Time? 

Since  game  protectors  and  land 
managers  have  been  listed  in  the 
Yellow  Pages,  it  has  helped  the  public 
on  many  occasions.  Just  the  other  days  J 
man  called  to  ask  about  the  condition  ol 
the  local  cemetery.  My  wife  informed 
him  that  I wasn’t  managing  that  type  ol 
land  yet. — LM  Chester  J.  Harris, 
Athens. 

Little  Green  Men? 

On  the  - second  Saturday  of  buck 
season,  DGP  Jack  Weaver  and  I were 
checking  hunters  in  the  Armenia 
Mountain  area.  A bit  later  Deputy 
Dave  Darby  went  through  the  area  do- 
ing the  same.  One  group  of  hunters 
told  him  they  had  just  been  checked. 
“By  whom?’  Deputy  Darby  asked.  “By 
two  little  guys  in  little  green  suits  and  a 
little  green  Jeep,  they  replied. — 
Trainee  Jim  Donatelli. 

Let  Me  Tell  You! 

ADAMS  COUNTY  — Nearly  ev- 
eryone asks,  “What  do  you  do  now  that 
hunting  season  is  over?”  If  they  knew  of 
all  the  prosecution  reports,  citations  to 
be  filed,  hearings  to  be  conducted,  ap- 
peals to  be  heard,  files  to  be  brought  up 
to  date,  monthly  reports  to  be  typed, 
seedling  orders  to  be  taken,  programs 
to  be  presented,  damage  complaints  to 
be  answered  ...  it  can  go  on  and  on. 
If  the  public  understood  even  about  all 
the  paper  work  we  have  to  do,  I don’t 
think  they  would  ask  that  question. — 
DGP  Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 

It  Was  This  Way— 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— We’ve 
had  many  car-deer  accidents  but 
recently  we  had  one  that  I thought  was 
unusual.  Four  deer  jumped  from  a high 
bank  onto  a rooftop  of  a building,  then 
one  doe  decided  to  jump  off  the  roof 
into  a parking  lot.  She  jumped  right  on 
top  of  a station  wagon  and  did  quite  a 
bit  of  damage.  I can  just  see  the  owner 
explaining  this  to  his  insurance 
agent. — DGP  John  G.  Sickenberger, 
Houston. 
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Hunters  Take  74,879 

Bucks 


By  Ted  Godshall 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  deer  hunters 
recorded  their  second  largest  buck 
harvest  in  history  and  the  third  largest 
:otal  whitetail  harvest  of  all  time  during 
die  1977-78  seasons,  according  to 
eports  filed  with  the  Game  Com- 
■nission. 

Report  cards  mailed  in  by  successful 
lunters  indicate  74,879  antlered  deer 
were  taken,  while  another  71,199 
lunters  in  the  state  reported  tagging 
mtlerless  deer.  The  total  reported 
larvest  of  whitetails  was  146,078. 

The  1976-77  figures  were  64,084 
mtlered  deer  and  57,949  antlerless,  for 
i total  harvest  of  122,033.  Last  year’s 
Duck  harvest  had  been  the  sixth  largest 
ap  to  that  point. 

The  all-time  record  reported  buck 
harvest  in  Pennsylvania  took  place  in 
1967,  when  78,268  hunters  reported 
tagging  whitetails  with  antlers.  Prior  to 
the  past  seasons,  the  second  largest 
harvest  occurred  in  1975,  when  71,986 
buck  hunters  reported  to  the  Game 
Commission  that  they  had  been  suc- 
cessful. 

This  past  seasons’  total  deer  harvest 
was  exceeded  only  in  1940,  when 
186,575  deer  were  taken  (145,580  of 
that  number  were  antlerless  deer), 
and  in  1938,  when  171,662  antlerless 
deer  were  harvested  (there  was  no 
open  buck  season  in  1938).  In  the  late 
1930s,  the  deer  population  in  the  state 
totaled  about  one  million.  Prior  to 
the  last  hunting  seasons,  there  were 
about  650,000  deer  in  Pennsylvania. 


DONALD  NOVAK  of  Sharon  has  taken  a 
number  of  nice  bucks  in  Pennsylvania, 
including  this  8-point  bagged  near  Wilcox, 
Elk  County,  during  the  most  recent  season. 

The  71,199  antlerless  deer  reported 
taken  in  the  most  recent  seasons 
represent  the  fifth  largest  antlerless 
whitetail  harvest  on  record.  In  addition 
to  the  huge  1938  and  1940  harvests, 
hunters  had  big  years  on  antlerless  deer 
in  1949,  when  84,121  were  reported 
taken,  and  in  1968,  when  79,836  were 
tagged. 

Of  the  fifteen  largest  buck  harvests  in 
the  state’s  history,  fourteen  have  oc- 
curred in  the  last  fourteen  years.  Re- 
ported deer  harvests  have  exceeded  the 
100,000  level  for  seven  consecutive 
years  and  in  eleven  of  the  last  twelve 
years. 

Potter  County,  which  traditionally 

Eroduces  just  about  the  largest  deer 
arvests  recorded  in  the  state,  again  led 
all  counties  in  buck,  antlerless  and  total 
harvests  during  the  1977-78  seasons. 
Hunters  reported  taking  3,450  antlered 
deer  in  Potter  and  another  3,425  antler- 
less whitetails,  for  a total  of  6,875  deer 
from  “God’s  Country.’’ 

During  the  1976-77  seasons.  Potter 
also  led  all  other  counties  in  all  cate- 
gories of  deer  harvest,  with  2,603 
antlered  deer  and  another  3,401  antler- 
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less  animals,  for  a total  harvest  last  year 
of  6,004  whitetails. 

Following  Potter  in  antlered  deer 
harvest  in  1977-78  were  Tioga,  2,727; 
Bradford,  2,582;  Lycoming,  2,580; 
Clearfield,  2,553.  Other  leading  antler- 
less harvest  counties  were  Clearfield 
with  2,745;  Bradford,  2,576;  McKean, 
2,386;  and  Tioga,  2,361.  Counties  other 
than  Potter  leading  in  total  1977-78 
harvest  were  Clearfield,  5,298;  Brad- 
ford, 5,158;  Tioga,  5,088;  Lycoming, 
4,966.  The  buck  total  included  60,344 
with  three  or  more  points  and  14,535 
spikes,  while  the  antlerless  figure  in- 
cluded 57,223  females  and  13,976 
males. 

Resident  hunters  reported  taking 
66,127  bucks  and  70,410  antlerless 
deer,  while  nonresidents  reported  tak- 
ing 8,752  bucks  and  789  antlerless 
whitetails.  The  nonresident  antlerless 


harvest  included  635  tagged  by  archers 
and  133  reported  by  muzzleloadei 
hunters. 

The  Game  Commission  emphasizes 
that  all  figures  are  actual  counts  of 
report  cards  filed  by  hunters.  It  is 
possible  that  the  rate  of  reporting 
improved  in  1977-78,  and  that  the 
increase  is  reflected  in  the  higher 
harvest  figures. 

INVITATION  TO  COUNT 
DEER  HARVEST  CARDS 

Every  year  deer  harvest  figures 
compiled  by  the  Game  Commission  are 
questioned,  but  so  far  no  one  who  has 
looked  at  the  report  cards  mailed  in  by 
hunters  has  challenged  the  accuracy  of 
the  count. 

Again  this  year,  the  Game  Com- 
mission extends  an  open  invitation  to 
any  interested  individual,  group  or 
groups  to  come  to  commission  head- 
quarters in  Harrisburg  to  examine 
and/or  count  the  report  cards  filed  by 
hunters. 
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State  of  the  Nation 

By  Toni  Williams 


THE  1978  “Environmental  Quality 
(EQ)  Index”  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  shows  a con- 
tinuing decline  in  all  but  two  areas.  The 
rate  of  decline,  however,  has  de- 
celerated for  several  areas.  Forests 
have  improved,  and  air  quality  is  the 
same  as  last  year — the  best  since  the 
Index  was  begun  in  1969. 

The  EQ  Index,  published  annually  in 
National  Wildlife,  the  NWF  magazine, 
is  based  on  the  collective  thinking  of 
the  editors  and  the  NWF  staff  after 
consultation  with  government  experts, 
private  specialists  and  academic  re- 
searchers. It  is  accepted  by  many 
agencies  and  conservation  organiza- 
tions. 

The  numerical  ’78  Index  is  343,  down 
three  points  from  1977,  and  a depress- 
ing 51  points  from  1969.  (A  numerical 
value  up  to  100  points  is  assigned  to 
each  of  seven  areas;  these  are  totaled 
for  the  EQ  Index.) 

A summary  of  NWF’s  analysis  of  each 
area  (with  a few  comments)  follows: 

WILDLIFE 

Down.  Gains  in  some  areas,  losses  in 
others.  For  example,  though  Congress 
passed  some  good  environmental  laws, 
they  weakened  or  tried  to  dilute  others, 
including  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
About  600,000  acres  of  valuable  wet- 
lands were  drained,  but  some  were 
also  saved  from  that  fate.  More  money 
went  to  federal  agencies  with  wildlife 
responsibilities,  but  an  appalling 
amount  funded  pork-barrel  dams  and 
other  habitat-damaging  projects. 

A new  stripmining  law  promises  res- 
toration of  millions  of  acres  of  wildlife 
habitat  formerly  doomed  to  lingering 
sterility,  but  the  continuing  energy 
crisis  caused  fear  among  environ- 
mentalists that  hard-earned  public 
concern  for  wildlife  might  take  a back 
seat. 


FORESTERS  INSPECT  a young  tulip  poplar 
on  tree  farm  near  Evenaburg.  Large  trees 
shown  here  will  soon  be  harvested.  Some 
economists  predict  a timber  famine  by  2020 
if  current  use  rates  continue. 

Biggest  need:  Broader  political  support. 
Without  it,  land-use  decisions  will 
continue  to  go  against  wildlife  (see  Feb. 
1977  GAME  NEWS  editorial). 


AIR 

Same.  Four  air  pollutants,  including 
the  worst  offenders,  are  down  as  a 
result  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  But  the  goal 
of  healthful  air  across  the  country  by 
1977  hasn’t  been  reached.  Auto  makers 
were  given  another  postponement  for 
meeting  standards — though  car 
emissions  still  cause  4000  deaths  and 
four  million  sick  days  yearly. 
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WETLANDS  ARE  invaluable  to  many  species 
of  wildlife,  yet  600,000  acres  were  drained 
last  year  and  numerous  other  habitat- 
damaging projects  were  carried  out. 

Poisonous  “acid  rain’  (see  “The  Last 
Green  Leaf,”  May  1977  GAME 
NEWS)  from  sulfur  oxides  and  other  air 
pollutants  has  increased  since  1933 
from  4 to  90  percent  in  the  high  Adiron- 
dack lakes  which  are  barren  of  fish. 
Increasing  use  of  coal  may  exacerbate 
this  widespread  problem. 

Congress  said  power  plants  don’t 
have  to  meet  deadlines  for  cleanup 
until  1982.  And  they’re  allowing  pollu- 
tion in  areas  previously  “clean,”  in  vio- 
lation of  the  non-degradation  provisions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  But  an  innovative 
policy  allows  new  industries  to  pollute 
the  air  in  already-polluted  areas  only  if 
they  reduce  damage  elsewhere. 

Biggest  Need:  Major  crackdown  on  auto 
emissions  and  polluting  industries  and 
power  plants. 


President  Carter  this  year,  though  a na- 
tional “bottle  bill  didn’t  get  far. 
Freight  rates  continue  to  strongly  favor 
new  materials,  so  it  remains  cheaper  to 
bury  or  incinerate  waste  than  to  reuse 
it. 

An  increased  share  of  the  energy  re- 
search budget  went  to  study  alternative 
sources  (solar,  geothermal,  wind,  etc.) 
but  more  is  still  needed. 

Biggest  Needs:  Bigger  budget  for  al- 
ternative energy  research  and  develop- 
ment, incentives  to  conserve  and 
recover  resources. 


WATER 

Down.  Only  about  a third  of  munici- 
palities met  1977  pollution  control 
deadlines;  many  still  dump  partly 
treated  sewage  into  rivers  and  lakes. 
Non-point  pollution  (primarily  runoff 
from  urban  and  agricultural  areas) 
continues  to  be  a headache  because  it’s 
so  difficult  to  pinpoint  and  control. 
Drought  in  the  West  not  only  caused 
immediate  problems,  but  put  pressure 
on  environmentalists  who  support  con- 
servation rather  than  damming,  divert- 
ing, and  tapping  to  fill  water  needs. 

On  the  positive  side,  industry  largely 
met  cleanup  deadlines  which  the  cities 
missed,  and  foot-draggers  like  U.S. 
Steel  increasingly  curbed  their  prof- 
ligate pollution  and  agreed  to  help  fund 
cleanup  efforts.  Ocean  dumping  of  in- 
dustrial waste  declined  again.  Some 
polluted  rivers  and  lakes  are  being 
cleaned  up.  The  nation’s  first  standards 
for  drinking  water  went  into  effect. 
Biggest  Needs:  Non-point  pollution 

control;  conservation  and  recycling  of 
water. 


MINERALS 

Down.  Imports  climbed  again,  gasoline 
was  used  at  record  high  rates,  and 
resource  recovery  from  trash  made  lit- 
tle progress.  However,  there  were 
encouraging  signs  that  individuals  and 
industries  are  becoming  more  energy- 
conscious and  trying  to  waste  less — and 
thereby  to  save  money. 

A stripmining  bill  was  signed  by 
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FORESTS 

Up.  Forest  values  that  have  tradi- 
tionally yielded  to  timber  production — 
wildlife,  watersheds  and  recreation — 
have  received  increased  attention.  A 
mounting  demand  for  wood,  however, - 
may  forestall  this  trend. 

Although  on  national  forests,  com- 
mercial pressures  encourage  the  cut- 
ting of  more  trees  (by  30  percent)  than 
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are  grown,  the  balance  nationwide  is 
toward  replenishment.  Increasing 
population  and  other  trends,  however, 
lead  economists  to  predict  a timber 
famine  by  2020  at  current  use  rates. 
Increasing  use  of  “wastes  will  help 
ease  cutting  pressure.  (When  this  in- 
volves removing  material  formerly  left 
on  the  cutting  site,  h^  vever,  it  may  in- 
terfere seriously  with  natural  nutrient 
recycling,  requiring  use  of  artificial 
fertilizers,  causing  pollution  from 
runoff,  etc.  As  we’ve  learned  through 
experience,  nothing  comes  free.) 

Pesticides  are  being  developed  with 
fewer  environmentally  harmful  side  ef- 
fects. Programs  are  being  developed  to 
increase  productivity  of  private  wood- 
lots  (representing  over  half  the  nation’s 
timberland).  New  mandates  for  the 
Forest  Service  mean  they  11  now  pay 
more  attention  to  the  whole  spectrum 
of  uses.  For  example,  they  set  aside  $27 
million  this  year  for  habitat  improve- 
ment. 

Biggest  Needs:  Full  implementation  of 
recent  laws  setting  new  directions  for 
national  forests. 


SOIL 

Down.  In  few  areas  is  the  saying,  “In 
Nature,  there’s  no  free  lunch”  proven 
more  dramatically  than  in  agriculture. 
In  an  attempt  to  eke  ever  more  out  of 
the  earth  to  feed  ever  more  people, 
farmers  have  plowed  and  fertilized 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  us  right  into 
major  erosion  and  pollution  problems. 
Loss  of  topsoil  quality  and  quantity  has 
climbed  back  to  Dust  Bowl  levels, 
despite  years  of  research  and  billions  of 
dollars  pumped  into  soil  conservation 
efforts.  Two  trends  may  ameliorate  this 
at  least  temporarily.  High  fuel  costs 
force  farmers  to  plow  less,  causing  (in 
many  cases)  less  erosion;  crop  surpluses 
last  year  may  result  in  fewer  acres  in 


production,  with  the  balance  planted  to 
grasses  controlling  erosion  and  offering 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife  hard  hit  by 
the  loss  of  fencerows  and  odd-corner 
weed  patches. 

Urbanites  are  increasingly  snatching 
up  prime  farm  land  on  which  to  grow 
suburbs.  But  new  guidelines  require 
that  such  prime  agricultural  lands  be 
considered  in  the  preparation  of  envi- 
ronmental impact  statements. 

Biggest  Needs:  A fresh  approach  to  soil 
management,  involving  basic  changes 
in  land  use  and  conservation. 


LIVING  SPACE 

Down.  Although  the  nation’s  popula- 
tion growth  rate  is  slowing,  the  popula- 
tion is  still  increasing;  that,  and  the 
continuing  trend  toward  the  breakup  of 
family  groups  with  each  person  or 
couple  having  its  own  household, 
means  more  and  more  space  is  taken  up 
by  homes,  shopping  centers,  indus- 
tries, and  other  support  facilities. 
Hedging  against  this  trend,  conserva- 
tionists have  pushed  getting  some  lands 
out  of  reach  while  they  can  still  be 
saved  for  wildlife  and  wild  lands. 

Our  fragile  coastal  zones,  where 
more  than  half  the  population  lives, 
are  under  great  pressure.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers,  for  example — despite 
recent  efforts  to  clean  up  its  environ- 
mental image — continued  to  issue 
wholesale  “dredge-and-destroy” 
permits. 

Solid  waste  problems  were  attacked 
with  the  1976  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act,  though  disappoint- 
ing Congressional  funding  weakened  its 
clout. 

Biggest  Needs:  Development  of  truly 
effective  land-use  plans;  broader  com- 
mitment by  individual  Americans  to 
minimize  their  personal  environmental 
impact. 


Just  a Little  Fella 

The  chipping  sparrow  is  the  smallest  of  all  sparrows,  weighing  less  than  one 
ounce. 
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More  Fuzzy  Thinking  at  R.E.A. 


IN  THE  DECEMBER,  1977,  issue  of 
Penn  Lines,  the  official  publication 
of  the  Rural  Electric  Association,  Mr. 
William  F.  Matson,  R.E.A.’s  executive 
vice-president  and  general  manager, 
exercising  his  editorial  prerogatives, 
shared  with  his  readers  certain  opinions 
concerning  the  problems  which  the 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  faced  as  a 
result  of  an  early  unseasonable  snow- 
storm which  occurred  on  October  16. 
The  storm,  which  blanketed  northern 
Pennsylvania  counties  with  up  to 
twelve  inches  of  heavy  wet  snow,  came 
at  a time  when  many  trees  were  still  in 
fall  foliage.  The  trees,  bending  under 
tons  of  snow,  caused  widespread  prob- 
lems of  broken  and  downed  electrical 
lines.  Since  the  various  electric 
cooperatives  making  up  the  Rural 
Electric  network  are  in  the  business  of 
distributing  and  selling  electric  power 
to  their  rural  customer-owners,  a busi- 
ness which  includes  the  control  and 
maintenance  of  many  miles  of  electrical 
distribution  rights-of-way  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  they,  along  with  the 
major  public  utility  companies,  were 
faced  with  the  tedious  and  sometimes 
dangerous  job  of  restoring  service 
interrupted  by  the  storm. 

Reckless  Indictment 

Mr.  Matson’s  characterization  of  this 
“battle  against  nature”  included  a reck- 
less indictment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  as  being  largely 
responsible  for  R.E.A.’s  problems  in 
maintaining  steady  and  reliable  service 
to  rural  customers. 

Mr.  Matson  maintains  in  his  editorial 
“.  . . . on  private  rights-of-way  where 
we  are  able  to  maintain  an  adequate 
clearance,  we  had  little  trouble  keeping 
the  lines  hot,  the  big  trouble  came  on 
State  Game  Lands  where  the  bu- 
reaucrats refused  to  cooperate  in  letting 
rights-of-way  crews  clear  an  adequate 
path  through  the  trees.  That  policy 
resulted  in  hundreds  of  breaks  in  the 
lines.  This  was  not  such  a big  problem 
until  the  Game  Commission  bought  up 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land 


and  held  it  out  as  the  medieval  Sher- 
wood Forest  where  only  royalty  is 
allowed.”  This  information  should 
come  as  somewhat  of  a surprise  to  the 
many  thousands  of  outdoor-oriented 
Pennsylvanians  who,  along  with  well 
over  one  million  licensed  hunters,  have 
equal  access  to  all  State  Game  Lands 
owned  by  the  Game  Commission. 

Mr.  Matson  goes  on  to  say  that 
. . . hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  damage  were  done  to  these 
lines,”  intimating  that  the  damage  was 
caused  by  unreasonable  Game  Lands 
policies.  He  concludes  his  editorial 
comments  by  suggesting  that  this  was 
an  unreasonable  power  over  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  people  who  live  and 
pay  taxes  in  our  Commonwealth  and 
suggested  that  legislation  be  designed 
to  break  this  hold. 

Along  with  those  remarks,  he  sug- 
gested that  any  of  the  customers  of  the 
Rural  Electric  network  who  were 
seriously  inconvenienced  as  a result  of 
outages  caused  by  the  storm,  contact 
their  general  managers  for  further 
details  on  exactly  “where  the  lines  were 
destroyed  as  a result  of  our  inability  to 
get  any  cooperation  in  clearing  a path 
through  Game  Lands.”  The  three  rural 
cooperatives  listed  as  being  particularly 
plagued  by  trouble  on  Game  Lands 
rights-of-way  were  Claverack,  Tri- 
County,  and  Sullivan  Rural  Electric. 
We  decided  to  take  Mr.  Matson  up  on 
his  suggestion  and  contact  the 
managers  of  these  three  cooperatives  to 
ask  specifically  whether  they  had  any 
inordinate  problems  on  Game  Lands 
and,  more  specifically,  as  Mr.  Matson 
charged,  where  the  Game  Commission 
ever  refused  cooperation  in  eliminating 
potentially  hazardous  situations  on  the 
Game  Lands  itself. 

Before  we  could  even  pick  up  the 
telephone,  our  offices  received  a letter 
from  the  Claverack  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  which  stated  they  felt  they 
had  always  received  excellent  coopera- 
tion from  the  Game  Commission  and 
could  not  subscribe  to  the  spirit  or 
content  of  Mr.  Matson’s  editorial. 
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Telephone  conversations  with  the  two 
remaining  cooperatives  indicated 
they’d  certainly  had  problems  resulting 
from  the  October  storm,  but  these 
problems  were  a result  of  the  severity 
of  the  storm  and  were  experienced  on 
private  lands  as  well  as  public.  Further, 
both  managers  indicated  they  had  not 
talked  to  or  complained  specifically  to 
Mr.  Matson  concerning  any  of  the 
roblems  resulting  from  this  storm,  nor 
ad  they  supplied  any  complaints 
whereon  Mr.  Matson  may  have  based 
his  editorial  attack.  Not  a single  R.E.A. 
customer  complained  to  the  Game 
Commission  in  support  of  Mr.  Matson’s 
spiteful  commentary.  On  the  contrary, 
numerous  readers  of  the  editorial 
expressed  shock  at  its  rancorous 
viewpoint  and  reassured  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  that  they 
were  not  in  agreement,  implying  that, 
in  their  opinion,  it  went  beyond  the 
bounds  of  responsible  journalism. 

In  a previous  editorial  published  in 
the  November,  1974,  issue  of  Penn 
Lines,  Mr.  Matson,  who  was  listed  at 
that  time  as  general  manager  for  the 
Rural  Electric  Association,  cited  the 
Game  Commission,  as  well  as  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources 
and  the  Fish  Commission,  for  con- 
tributing to  excessively  high  electric 
charges  as  a result  of  what  he  termed 
“non-sensical’  rules  and  regulations  af- 
fecting rights-of-way  crossings  of  land 
under  the  ownership  of  these  three 
agencies.  As  a result  of  this  editorial, 
the  Game  Commission  made  a detailed 
examination  of  its  rights-of-way  records 
which  revealed  that  of  the  thirteen 
separate  cooperatives  chartered 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  only  ten  held 


licenses  requiring  payment  of  annual 
rentals  for  rights-of-way  over  Game 
Lands.  For  the  cooperatives  that  held 
licenses  for  crossings,  the  total 
statewide  annual  rental  amounted  to 
less  than  $1,800.  The  highest  total 
any  one  of  the  cooperatives  was  pay- 
ing up  to  that  date  was  $408  per 
year.  Nonetheless,  it  was  Mr. 
Matson’s  considered  opinion  that  these 
rates  were  primarily  responsible  for 
heavy  increases  in  electric  rates  to  over 
100,000  R.E.A.  customers. 

Latest  Editorial 

Returning  our  attention  to  his  latest 
editorial,  if  Mr.  Matson’s  views  are  not 
particularly  shared  by  the  general 
managers  of  the  chartered  cooperatives 
making  up  the  Rural  Electric  Associa- 
tion, as  we  discovered,  for  whom,  in 
fact,  does  Mr.  Matson  speak?  We  must 
conclude  that  he  speaks  solely  for 
himself  in  this  matter,  and  as  we  have 
just  seen,  on  the  subject  of  the  Game 
Commission,  Mr.  Matson  has  been 
wrong  before. 

Although  as  you  might  understand, 
we  are  not  overly  fond  of  quoting  Mr. 
Matson,  who  now  holds  the  title  of 
executive  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  we  are  nonetheless  reminded 
of  a comment  contained  in  his  1974  edi- 
torial which  we  think  is  particularly  apt. 
In  discussing  his  personal  view  of 
R.E.A.’s  problems,  he  stated  that 
“.  . . . each  of  the  examples  comes 
about  because  some  guy  gets  appointed 
to  a position  where  he  does  not  want  to 
think  or  listen,  but  prefers  to  be  the 
bigshot  and  make  fuzzy-headed  deci- 
sions.’’ 

Right  on,  Mr.  Matson,  right  on. 


Seeks  in  Stk( . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

The  Backpacker’s  Budget  Food  Book,  by  Fred  Powledge,  David  McKay  Co.,  750 
Third  Ave.,  NYC  10017,  paperbound,  124  pp.,  $3.95.  A fellow  who  knows  hiking  and  its 
requirements  tells  how  to  bypass  the  expensive  freeze-dried  foods  of  the  backpacking 
stores  and  hit  the  trail  with  tastier  stuff  assembled  from  supermarket  shelves.  Good  dope 
on  stoves,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  too.  A small  book  that’s  worth  more  than  its  cost. 

Trapping  and  Tracking,  by  George  Clawson,  Winchester  Press,  205  E.  42nd.  St., 
NYC  10017,  202  pp.,  $8.95.  The  author  has  trapped  all  his  life,  and  here  tells  how  it 
should  be  done.  His  information  covers  most  any  species  of  interest  to  North  American 
trappers,  from  scouting  for  a trapline  to  getting  the  best  prices  for  pelts. 
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PGC  Game  Fund  Contributors— 1977 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to 
accept  donations  from  any  person, 
association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contribu- 
tions go  toward  purchasing  public  hunting 
lands  which  are  used  by  hunters  and  non- 
hunters alike,  and  for  other  wildlife 
management  uses.  Our  records  of 
contributions  made  during  1977  indicate 
that  the  following  persons  and  groups 
donated  to  the  Game  Fund: 

Robert  G.  Bailey,  Elizabethtown; 
Anthony  J.  Barruzza,  Bensalem;  Warren 
Birchall,  Reamstown;  Dennis  L.  Boatman, 
Edgewater,  MD;  Gregory  L.  Burkett,  Zelie- 
nople;  Coleman  Chapel  Women’s  Circle, 
Lititz;  Jerome  R.  Crooks,  Albany,  NY;  Cub 
Scout  Pack  271,  Manor;  George  Cum- 
mings, Clark’s  Summit;  D.A.R.  (Queen 
Aliquippa  Chapter);  Dr.  J.  A.  DePalma,  Se- 
wickley  (in  memory  of  Deputy  Forrest 
“Tuff”  Hale);  Edward  Dunlap,  Franklin; 
Norman  Getz,  Nazareth;  Michael  J. 
Gillespie,  Jenkintown;  Glen  Ridge  Garden 
Club,  Erie;  Louis  Hodak,  Valencia;  Robert 
Horts,  Galeton;  Harry  Huey,  Gipsy;  Ray 
Huffman,  Cleveland,  OH;  Italian-American 
Club,  Export;  Glenn  E.  Koons,  Hershey; 
Terry  D.  Kramer,  Graterford;  Lackawanna 


Audubon  Society,  Scranton. 

Robert  C.  Lambert,  Oil  City;  Timothy  W 
Long,  Lebanon;  Jack  McKay,  Washington 
Paul  G.  Mengel,  Orwigsburg;  Sylvia  0 
Mitchell,  Beaver;  Charles  H.  Nehf 
Allentown;  William  F.  Pendred,  Pittsburgh 
St.  Rita’s  Men’s  Club,  Munhall;  EdwaraL 
Shaffner,  Harrisburg;  John  Stair,  Tucson 
AZ;  Alvin  E.  Sweigart,  Morgantown 
Robert  J.  Taylor,  Conemaugh;  Davie 
Upole,  Belle,  WV;  John  Vrablic,  Ford  City 
Westminster  Garden  Club,  Erie;  Winfielc 
Twp.  Elementary  School  PTA,  Cabot; 
Joseph  J.  Woodburn  Jr.,  Philadelphia; 
Evan  R.  Wright,  Wilmington,  DE. 

In  addition,  several  persons  made  theii 
contributions  anonymously  and  numerous 
individuals  contributed  at  the  Pymatuning, 
Middle  Creek  and  Siegel  Marsh  Visitoi 
Centers. 

If  we  have  inadvertently  missed  giving 
credit  to  any  deserving  person  or  group, 
we  apologize.  The  many  contributions, 
large  and  small,  aid  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife 
management  program,  and  testify  to  the 
sincere  concern  of  Pennsylvanians  and 
friends  in  other  states  for  the  Keystone 
State’s  living  resources. 


Book  Review  . . . 


The  Cult  of  the  Wild 


Part  of  our  fascination  with  wildlife  stems  from  the  stories  we  have  heard  about  them. 
But  do  we  know  how  much  is  fact  and  how  much  is  myth?  The  Cult  of  the  Wild,  a timely 
book,  challenges  us  to  find  out,  because  “false  and  sentimental  notions  about  animals 
can  only  cloud  or  retard  intelligent  conservation.”  Focusing  on  1 1 different  animals,  Mr. 
Rensberger,  science  writer  for  the  New  York  Times,  shows  how  myths  have  been  per- 
petuated and  how  some  have  even  been  created  in  recent  times.  Of  the  animals 
covered,  those  that  are  relatively  close  neighbors  are  wolves,  bears,  sharks,  whales,  and 
dolphins.  But  we  know  the  others — lions,  elephants,  gorillas,  hyenas,  baboons, 
crocodiles — from  movies,  stories,  and  zoos.  The  debunking  of  some  wildlife  myths  can 
be  an  unsettling  experience  because  we  have  become  accustomed  to  picturing  certain 
animals  in  idealized  or  fantasized  ways.  Nevertheless,  argues  Rensberger,  tne  world 
is  crowding  out  some  wildlife,  so  we  need  to  develop  a mature  appreciation  for  what  the 
animals  really  are.  For  example,  wolves  are  really  not  relentless  hunters  that  pursue  a 
prey  until  it  is  caught,  and  lions  are  really  not  noble  animals  but  were,  in  fact,  once 
considered  to  be  “vermin.”  We  are  reminded  that  there  was  never  a Bambi  or  a Big  Bad 
Wolf.  The  book  offers  some  interesting  suggestions  for  a new  conservation  ethic  and 
contains  insights  about  conservation  movements.  (The  Cult  of  the  Wild,  by  Boyce 
Rensberger.  Anchor  Press/Doubleday,  245  Park  Ave.,  NYC  10017,  1977,  279  pp., 
$7.95.) 
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BY  LOU  HOFFMAN 

Wildlife  Education  Specialist 


Winters  icy  grasp  doesn't  give  way  to 
spring’s  eventual  thaw  easily.  But  like 
in  a tight  fist,  there  are  those  muscular 
i spasms  that  give  way  to  involuntary 
letups  and  we  get  a peek  at  what  lies 
below  winter’s  blanket  of  cold.  The  pre- 
vernal  escapees  are  usually  stifled  by 
lingering  storms  or  cold,  but  in  a short- 
lived, fireworkish  fashion  they  brighten 
an  otherwise  darkened  sky.  With  the 
season  of  the  warbler  and  the  cabbage 
and  the  gobbler  and  the  peeper  just 
over  a few  more  sunrises,  I’d  like  to 
reflect  on  some  of  these  season  “ earlies ” 
that  are  more  timely  of  late  winter  than 
of  the  young  spring  ahead. 


A DAY  AFTER  the  groundhogs  of  the 
. land  rambled  up  top  to  look  at  the 
shadows,  a mourning  dove  was  cooing 
outside  our  office  building.  Seems  as 
though  animal  communications  break 
down  as  easily  as  those  of  the  people- 
kind,  for  the  chunky  sleepy  rodents 
only  a day  earlier  predicted  winter’s 
sting  would  pierce  us  for  another  six 
weelcs.  Maybe  though,  the  arduous 
ooah — cooo — cooo — coo — of  the  dove 
was  an  optimistic  attempt  to  discredit 
those  fellows  who  retreat  beneath  the 
sod  to  ignore  the  cold.  The  cooing 
didn’t  work.  That  night  the  ther- 
mometer dipped  to  16  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Actually,  a year  earlier  I heard  a dove 
wooing  on  the  third  of  January — near 
the  same  spot.  Whatever  the  reason, 
md  no  matter  how  seasonally  dis- 
placed, I’m  grateful  for  any  sign  of 
wildlife  before  retreating  into  my 
windowless  office  in  the  concrete  cave 


otherwise  known  as  the  South  Office 
Building. 

Most  of  my  early  spring  encounters 
are  benchmarked  far  from  Harrisburg, 
or  at  least  en  route  to  those  places.  I re- 
member one  eventful  and  fatal  happen- 
ing late  last  winter.  One  evening,  early 
in  March,  I was  driving  toward  the 
Seven  Mountains  summit  in  northern 
Mifflin  County.  Having  just  made  a 
mental  note  of  the  warm  evening  (it  was 
60  degrees  or  more)  my  train  of  thought 
was  splatted  by  a large  flying  insect  just 
as  I reached  the  top  of  the  grade  where 
the  elevation  is  around  2800  feet.  His 
early  jaunt  ended  disastrously  and, 
three  pumps  of  the  windshield  washer 
later,  I was  thinking  even  more  how 
spring  was  near. 

Then,  too,  I remember  a weekend  in 
mid-March  when  I was  poking  around 
some  of  my  haunts  near  my  second 
home — northcentral  Pennsylvania. 
Spring  was  far  from  the  landscape  and 
the  naked  grayness  of  the  maples 
hardly  even  contrasted  with  the 
washed-out  greens  of  the  hemlocks. 
The  meadows  were  brown  and  looked 
tired  from  weeks  of  sub-zero  tempera- 
ture and  winds  that  beat  through  them 
during  the  earlier  winter  months. 

But  in  spite  of  the  barrenness,  there 
they  were.  Three  dozen  or  so  robins 
foraging  in  loose  formation,  eastward 
through  a field  near  the  road.  Like 
roosters  and  sunrises,  robins  signaled 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  weeks 
ahead,  and  when  darkness  came  I set- 
tled into  the  cabin  warmed  by  passing 
thoughts  as  much  as  the  fiery  stove. 

But  the  loosening  grip  of  Old  Man 
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Winter  was  tightened  that  night,  and 
he  retaliated  faster  than  I’ve  ever  seen. 
At  10  p.m.  the  stars  brightened  a clear 
sky;  by  midnight  clouds  sneaked  in, 
and  when  I awoke  around  6 a.m.  more 
than  a foot  of  snow  covered  everything. 

My  boyish  smile  was  upturned  by 
some  heavy  shoveling,  and  plowing  out 
took  more  than  a little  effort.  A brewing 
pot  of  coffee  and  that  easy  chair  by  a 
window  that  points  to  a favorite, 
pondering  ridge  almost  kept  me  there. 
But  I had  to  meet  some  folks,  and  I be- 
grudgingly pushed  out  into  the  heavy 
white. 

Herring  Gull 

Along  the  way  I found  some  others 
who,  I suppose,  were  even  more  sur- 
prised by  the  storm.  Driving  along  the 
East  Fork  I was  dumfounded  when  I 
saw,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  a her- 
ring gull.  I d never  seen  one  in  this 
country  at  any  season,  much  less  after  a 
late  winter  storm.  He  seemed  more 
than  a little  distressed  with  the  whole 
situation,  and  with  the  snow  still  falling 
heavily  his  orienteering  was  off  con- 
siderably. He  flew  off  the  road  and 
landed  nearby,  still  puzzled — and  still 
lost. 

A few  miles  later  I came  across  a 
single  robin  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
sumac  stalk.  Slipping  and  floundering, 
he  was  trying  to  dislodge  snow  and  then 
seeds  for  an  early  chilly  breakfast. 

Stopping  for  coffee  in  a small  moun- 
tain town,  I heard  some  other  fellows 
discussing  the  drastic  change  in  the 
weather.  One  said  he  d even  heard 
peepers  sounding  off  the  night  before. 
Chuckles  followed  the  accompanying 
but  unprintable  remark.  Five  old  cod- 
gers, jawboning  over  coffee  about  the 
weather;  who  was  it  that  said, 
“Everyone  talks  about  the  weather  but 
no  one  does  anything  about  it?” 

Although  the  snow  did  change  things 
abruptly,  I couldn  t discount  its  beauty. 
Branches  everywhere  wrapped  in  a soft 
crystal  of  white  reflected  one  of  the 
most  scenic  storms  I’ve  weathered  in 
quite  a while.  The  snowy  interruption 
was  one  of  those  brief  licks  winter  saved 
for  last. 


But  it  was  just  that,  an  interruption, 
and  I found  a dove  sitting  on  a nesf 
three  days  ahead  of  spring’s  birthday. 
Actually  that’s  not  unusual,  for  doves 
that  spend  the  winter  here  routinely 
climb  into  nests  weeks  ahead  of  their 
migratory  cousins  coming  up  from  the 
South. 

Two  weeks  earlier,  coltsfoot  was 
sprinkling  flecks  of  yellow  along  the 
roads  near  my  house.  Many  folks  mis- 
take the  tightly  worled,  ground-hug- 
ging plants  for  dandelions,  but  they 
deserve  more  affection.  Of  course,  a 
spring  field  soaked  in  dandelions  and 
overflowing  with  warm  yellow  isn’t 
something  I resent — unlike  those 
suburban  lawn  lovers  armed  with  her- 
bicides. 

Late  winter’s  armament  is  dented 
further  by  early  wedges  of  geese  whose 
out-of-sight  and  nighttime  honks  are 
warm  reminders  on  chilly  evenings  of 
what’s  in  store.  And  late  February 
pheasant  jousts  will  soon  be  accom- 
panied by  a barrage  of  early  morning 
crowing  and  cackling  by  these  living 
gaudy  ornaments. 

Other  sounds  of  the  coming  spring 
are  equally  predictable.  The  drake 
mallards’  quacks  pierce  the  morning 
marsh  in  between  the  bobs  of  his  bright 
green  head,  all  of  which  spells  a loving 
message  for  his  mate.  And  a half-day 
later  the  nasal  peents  of  the  timber- 
doodle  precede  the  last  rays  of  light. 
His  whistling  spirals  followed  a simple 
love  song,  and  pulled  the  curtain  on  the 
setting  sun.  Then  a chorus  of  frogs  and 
toads  and  all  their  relatives  start  the 
nighttime  version  and  the  whole  affair 
is  fired  by  a fresh  crew  of  players  all 
running  just  a few  weeks  ahead  of 
spring. 

The  signs  of  the  season,  before  her 
time,  add  a lot  of  color  to  offset  late 
winter  doldrums.  They  dress  a land- 
scape wrinkled  from  winter’s  grip,  and 
their  swells  of  warm  spark  the  coming 
spring.  Their  notice  is  pleasing  to  the 
outdoorsman  and  they  forecast  an  end 
to  the  cold.  I hope  you  found  time  to 
feel  their  presence  this  past  month, 
’cause  they’re  gone  again  for  another 
year. 
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™ARLY  SPRING  is  one  of  the  worst 
™ times  for  dogs  chasing  deer.  During 
iis  time  of  year,  deer  are  hard  pressed, 
larder  even  than  in  January.  By  now  their 
tores  of  body  fat,  built  up  over  the  sum- 
oer  and  fall,  are  exhausted.  Does  are 
ieavy  with  fawns  and  need  extra  energy  to 
upport  the  new  life  they  carry.  If  their 
energy  is  expended  during  a chase,  they 
iave  trouble  finding  sufficient  food  to  re- 
ilace  it.  One  of  the  sad  aspects  of  this  sub- 
jet is  that  people  will  not  believe  their  pets 
hase  deer.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  I’ve 
ivestigated,  the  guilty  dog  was 
omeone’s  pet.  Often  the  dogs  have  been 
lone  less  than  a half-hour,  with  their 
iwner  thinking  they  are  lying  peacefully  on 
ie  back  porch! 

April  2: — Today  I aired  our  first  program 
iver  the  new  radio  stations.  Now,  with 
le  aid  of  WFRM  in  Coudersport,  and 
VGCR/FM  we  are  covering  most  of  the 
win  tiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
State. 

April  3: — I have  been  receiving  com- 
ilaints  of  dogs  chasing  deer  near  Cov- 
igton,  but  every  time  I go  there  I can't  find 
nem.  A farmer  called  today  to  tell  me  he 
lad  caught  one  of  the  dogs.  When  I ar- 
ived  I found  the  dog  tied  up  by  the  barn.  I’ll 
lotify  the  owner,  who  is  in  violation  of  the 
log  law  for  allowing  his  dog  to  run  at  large, 
tnd  of  the  Game  Law  if  the  dog  is  running 
mall  game  or  endangering  deer. 

April  4: — I had  a new  two-way  radio  in- 
tailed  in  my  Jeep.  My  old  radio  was  over 
wenty  years  old  and  failing  miserably, 
another  piece  of  new  equipment  received 
ecently  is  a red  light  which  attaches  to  the 
Dp  of  the  vehicle.  I haven’t  had  an  op- 
lortunity  to  test  it  in  a law  enforcement 
lituation  yet,  but  it  works  fine  slowing 
lown  traffic  when  I have  to  pick  up  a road- 
:illed  deer  along  a busy  highway. 

April  6: — The  Williamson  High  School 
Sportsmen’s  Club  invited  me  to  attend  one 
>f  their  meetings.  I took  along  a movie  and 
alked  about  spring  turkey  hunting.  This 
:lub  meets  during  a school  activity  period 
ind  is  for  both  junior  and  senior  high 
tudents.  The  club's  objective  is  to  teach 
he  various  aspects  of  true  sportsmenship. 

April  7: — I met  with  Game  Biologist  Jack 
ailes  so  he  could  gather  data  on  a road- 
ailed  bear  I picked  up  near  Antrim  last 
light.  He  extracted  a tooth,  weighed  and 
neasured  the  bear,  then  removed  the  re- 


By  Jack  Weaver 

District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 

productive  tract.  By  cutting  a thin  slice  from 
the  tooth  and  counting  the  rings  of  enamel 
under  a microscope,  biologists  can  age  a 
bear  much  as  you  do  a tree  stump.  With 
this  information  they  learn  the  age  struc- 
ture and  reproductive  rate  of  black  bears  in 
Pennsylvania.  Such  information  is  vital  in 
managing  any  species  of  wildlife. 

April  8: — Deputy  Dave  Darby  and  I at- 
tended a Food  and  Cover  Corps  meeting 
near  Coudersport.  Land  Manager  Dave 
Brown  sets  up  these  meetings  each  spring 
when  Potter  County’s  famous  leeks  are 
ready.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  game  protec- 
tors and  our  land  management  people  to 
meet  and  discuss  mutual  problems.  And, 
when  you  add  a little  ham  to  those  leeks, 
plus  some  homemade  bread,  it  makes  for 
one  awful  good  meal.  Of  course,  no  one 
can  stand  to  be  around  you  for  about  a 
week  after  that. 

April  11: — This  evening  I received  a 
phone  call  that  a known  violator  had  killed 
a deer  and  had  the  venison  in  his  freezer. 
While  DGP  Lynn  Keller  and  Deputy 
Leonard  Worden  stood  by,  I decided  to  get 
in  touch  with  my  informant  before  I went  for 
a search  warrant.  It  was  a good  thing  I did. 
He  is  also  a known  violator.  It  seems  the 
two  had  a fight,  and  one  of  them  figured 
the  other  probably  had  some  venison  in  his 
freezer.  He  usually  does.  So,  this  guy  de- 
cided to  get  even  by  calling  the  game 
warden. 

April  14: — We  held  a deputy  meeting  at 
Jim  Meachem’s  home  this  evening.  Wa- 
terways Patrolman  Ray  Hoover  and  one  of 
his  deputies  were  there  to  discuss  fishing 
regulations  and  enforcement.  We  always 
help  Ray  out  by  patrolling  during  fishing 
season  and  he  returns  the  favor  by  bolster- 
ing our  patrols  during  hunting  season. 
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Give 

GAME  NEWS 

To  a Friend  . . . 


April  16: — On  the  first  day  of  trout 
season,  Deputy  Jack  Richards  and  I drove 
to  Hamilton  Lake.  I had  worked  this  area 
last  year  so  I felt  certain  that  some  people 
were  catching  over  their  limit.  It  doesn’t 
pay  to  work  here  in  uniform  because  viola- 
tors just  pass  their  extra  trout  to  friends 
when  an  officer  isn’t  looking.  I haven’t 
shaved  for  over  a week  now,  and  wearing 
faded  blue  jeans  and  a flannel  shirt,  I felt  I 
looked  enough  like  a hoofty  to  mingle  into 
the  crowd.  I picked  four  or  five  people  to 
watch  while  tending  my  own  rod  in  order  to 
keep  up  my  cover  as  a fisherman. 
Everyone  was  standing  so  close  I was 
afraid  they  would  see  me  mark  down  each 
time  they  caught  a fish.  It  took  until  noon, 
but  I made  two  arrests.  One  of  the  violators 
had  several  trout  over  the  limit. 

April  20: — With  the  head  of  Babbs 
Creek  as  my  final  trek,  I completed  my 
winter  deer  mortality  surveys.  Considering 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  deer  in  my  dis- 
trict fared  quite  well.  I found  only  one  dead 
deer  along  the  three  different  routes  I run. 
Acorns  were  still  in  abundance  and 
contributed  to  the  light  mortality. 

April  21: — After  delivering  my  regular 
article  to  our  local  newspaper,  I stopped  to 
examine  some  muskrat  damage  at  the  edi- 


tor’s farm  pond.  He  was  lucky.  I found  or 
two  active  holes  in  the  dam.  The  proble i 
can  be  guickly  solved  by  maintaining 
couple  or  Conibears  at  these  entrance 
Trapping  is  about  the  only  way  of  contn 
ling  muskrat  populations,  which  wre 
havoc  on  farm  ponds. 

April  26: — I thought  one  of  the  tv 
fishermen  on  a pond  was  acting  sus| 
ciously  when  he  dropped  his  rod  and  triT 
to  walk  nonchalantly  away  from  it.  I hid  rr 
car  down  the  road  and  decided  to  wati 
for  awhile  from  a stand  of  nearby  pine 
After  I saw  them  both  fishing,  I walk< 
down.  Sure  enough,  the  one  who  droppr 
the  rod  didn’t  have  a fishing  license.  Th< 
were  a couple  of  college  students  and  thi 
didn’t  help  their  cause  when  they  li< 
about  their  names  and  addresses. 

April  27: — This  year  my  first  beav 
damage  complaint  was  near  Lawrenc 
ville.  The  beavers  had  dammed  up  a sm; 
stream  which  was  flooding  a farmer’s  fiel 
I tried  for  over  a week  to  live  trap  ther 
without  success.  John  Howe,  on  who: 
land  the  dam  breast  is  built,  agreed 
keep  the  dam  torn  out  if  I promised  not 
set  killer  traps.  That  suited  me,  so  we  s 
to  work  removing  the  dam.  Tearing  out 
beaver  dam  is  hard  work  and,  although 
appreciate  John’s  interest  in  saving  tf 
beavers,  I don’t  envy  his  part  of  the  ba 
gain. 

April  30: — I spent  the  morning  patrollir 
and  checking  turkey  hunters.  The  huntir 
pressure  was  light  and  I didn’t  get  tc  cl  »ec 
any  gobblers  all  morning.  But  I didn’t  ri 
across  any  violations  either,  and  if  the  re 
of  the  season  remains  the  same  it  will  si 
me  fine. 


Potter  County  Turkey  Calling  Contest 

The  fifth  annual  Potter  County  Championship  turkey  calling  contest  will  b 
held  May  7,  beginning  at  2 p.m.,  at  Potato  City  Motor  Inn  on  U.S.  Route 
between  Coudersport  and  Galeton.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  both  state  and  out 
of-state  classifications.  A Junior  Division  will  be  held  for  youths  16  years  am 
younger.  For  information  and  entry  blanks,  write  to  Potter  County  Recreation 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  245,  Coudersport,  Pa.  16915. 

Skinny  Dipping 

Sea  turtles  have  jettisoned  much  of  their  shell  bone  and  are  among  the  fastes 
moving  of  modern  reptiles. 
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HARDLY  A DAY  goes  by  that  I 
don’t  see  a bird.  Or,  for  that  mat- 
er, a day  when  most  people  don  t have 
ome  sort  of  contact  with  these 
widespread,  conspicuous  creatures, 
'here’s  certainly  no  shortage  of  them, 
axonomically,  birds  are  the  most 
liversified  of  the  vertebrates,  with 
oughly  28,500  species  and  subspecies 
(Compared  with  15,000  mammals  and 
,0,000  fishes).  Numerically  they  stack 
ip  pretty  well,  too,  with  an  estimated 
2 to  20  billion  on  our  continent  north 
!<f  Mexico,  and  perhaps  another  80 
billion  distributed  over  the  rest  of  the 
ilanet. 

The  numbers  are  staggering.  But 
what  really  grips  me  about  birds — what 
(lakes  me  stop  and  wonder,  and  some- 
imes  feel  common  and  earthbound  and 
;roveling — is  that  they  fly. 

I put  the  binoculars  on  a band  of 
tarlings  perched  in  the  old  walnut, 
'hey  are  drab,  stub-tailed,  and  short  of 
'teck.  Their  breasts  throw  off  green  and 
turple  iridescence,  and  the  backs  of 
heir  heads  are  covered  with  spiky, 
>ackswept  feathers  which  suggest  un- 
washed hair.  Their  beaks,  shaped  like 
ueedlenosed  pliers,  are  yellow,  tinged 
>rown. 

But  they  fly.  Lord,  do  they  fly.  In 
nidair,  their  bodies  appear  eigar- 
haped.  Their  wings  pump  for  power, 
hen  lock  for  effortless  gliding.  Packed 

In  formation,  they  all  seem  to  obey  the 
ame  set  of  impulses,  darting  left,  then 
ight,  rising  over  the  pines,  skirting  the 
)arn  foundation,  splitting  around  the 
>ig  maple,  regrouping,  and  finally 
wheeling  for  the  apple  trees — they 
oost  there — like  grains  of  pepper 
wirled  in  a water  glass. 

Flight.  Everything  about  starlings 
nd  other  birds  hinges  on  this  activity. 
>ize,  conformation,  weight,  muscula- 
ure,  bone  structure,  metabolism,  em- 
ulation, respiration.  ...  all  must 
lovetail  into  an  aerodynamic  design, 
wnd  while  this  design  varies  slightly 
jrom  species  to  species  (and  more 
adically  up  through  genus,  family,  and 
i >rder),  all  birds  are  basically  similar, 
hey  have  to  be  in  order  to  fly.  Birds 
re  a lot  more  uniform  than  mammals: 
lummingbirds  differ  from  condors  far 
ess  than  shrews  differ  from  whales. 
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The  fossil  record  indicates  that  birds 
evolved  from  sluggish,  scaled  lizards 
which  crawled  the  ground  in  Triassic 
times.  If  so,  it  is  a remarkable  and  com- 
plete transition,  key  to  which  were 
weight  reductions  necessary  to  get  the 
prototype  birds  off  the  ground.  Joel  C. 
Welty,  in  his  excellent  The  Life  of 
Birds,  writes:  “To  lighten  their 
airships,  birds  have  thrown  overboard 
everything  possible  that  is  not 
concerned  with  flight.  ’ 

The  greatest  throwing  overboard 
probably  took  place  in  the  skeleton, 
where,  over  millenia,  birds  trimmed 
ounces  two  ways:  by  evolving  thin, 
hollow  bones,  and  by  fusing  bones 
which  are  separate  in  most  other 
vertebrates. 

The  long  wing  and  leg  bones  of  a bird 
are  hollow.  Yet  they’re  amazingly 
strong,  reinforced  on  the  inside  by  a 
network  of  thin  bones  much  like  the 
internal  struts  of  airplanes.  The  skull, 
too,  is  paper-thin,  multi-layered,  and 
strengthened  by  these  interlacing  bony 
trusses. 

Fusion  has  occurred  in  the  hip 
girdle,  where  the  sacral  vertebrae  have 
molded  themselves  to  the  pelvis. 
Where  once  there  were  several  bones, 
now  there’s  but  one — strong,  light,  and 
efficient.  As  if  these  reductions  weren  t 
enough,  a bird’s  ribs  are  precariously 
thin  and  jointed,  meshing  to  form  a 
resilient  basket  that  protects  the 
internal  organs. 

The  results  of  all  this  paring  can  be 
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extreme:  the  skeleton  of  the  seagoing 
frigate  bird  (a  consummate  glider  with  a 
seven-foot  wingspan)  weighs  about  four 
ounces — less  than  the  weight  of  its 
feathers. 

Birds  have  no  teeth,  and  con- 
sequently no  need  for  heavy  jawbones 
and  muscles.  Replacing  these  is  an 
internal  organ  called  a gizzard,  a tough, 
muscular  bag  containing  particles  of 
grit  which  the  bird  picks  up  and 
swallows.  The  grit  serves  as  teeth,  the 
gizzard  fills  the  role  of  jaws,  and  in 
tandem  they  grind  up  everything  the 
bird  is  likely  to  eat.  The  gizzard’s 
weight  is  amidships — not  up  front, 
where  it  would  make  a flying  machine 
nose-heavy. 

Birds  also  have  eliminated  bladders 
and  urethras.  They  make  do  with 
simpler,  lighter  systems  which 
concentrate  uric  acid  and  mix  it  with 
intestinal  waste  to  form  guano.  This 
guano  is  frequently  voided,  as  anyone 
who  parks  his  car  outdoors  can  tell  you. 

Other  weight-reducing  adaptations 
are  external.  Birds  have  rid  themselves 
of  skin  glands,  except  for  a single  oil 
gland  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  which  is 
used  in  waterproofing  the  feathers.  And 
the  feathers  themselves  are  a distinc- 
tive and  versatile  adaptation.  They 

GALLINACEOUS  BIRDS  — pheasants, 
grouse,  turkeys — have  strong  breast 
muscles  but  can  fly  only  relatively  short 
distances  at  a stretch. 


propel;  they  insulate;  they  streamlin 
they  protect.  (Some  ornithologi; 
claim  that  for  their  weight,  feathers  a 
stronger  than  any  man-made  su 
stitute.)  And,  of  course,  they’re  mu> 
lighter  than  the  reptilian  scales  fro 
which  they  evolved. 

Any  student  of  aerodynamics  will  t( 
you  that  a machine — whether  run  1 
gasoline  and  metal,  or  blood  ai 
muscles  and  feathers — must  combii 
power  with  light  weight  in  order  to  g 
off  the  ground.  The  power  for  avi; 
flight  comes  from  several  adaptation 
One  is  warm-bloodedness,  a proper 
unique  to  birds  and  mammals.  A bas 
rule  of  chemistry  holds  that  the  spe< 
of  any  chemical  reaction  roughly  do 
bles  with  each  temperature  rise  of 
degrees  centigrade.  And  chemical  rea 
tions  in  animals  translate  into  physic 
actions:  nerve  impulses,  reflexe 

muscle  movement — the  stuff  of  fligh 
Birds,  with  their  high  body  temper 
tures,  are  ready  for  quick  action  ai 
time,  summer  or  winter,  day  or  nigh 
Several  species  of  sparrows  ha\ 
temperatures  of  107  degrees  F.  (42  C. 
some  thrushes,  up  to  110.5  F.  (43 
C.).  Small  wonder  that  the  reflexes  ar 
speed  of  a ruffed  grouse  (temperatur 
about  43  C.)  often  triumph  over  tho; 
of  a shotgun-toting  hunter  (37  C.). 

To  charge  their  fast-idling  bodie 
birds  need  lots  of  energy.  They  tend  I 
shun  bulky,  low-calorie  foods  such  ; 
leaves  and  grass  in  favor  of  seeds,  nut 
worms,  insects,  and  rodents.  As  or 
ornithologist  puts  it,  “They  burn  hig 
test  gasoline.  And  they  burn  it  rapid!; 
efficiently,  and  in  large  amounts.  Fru 
eaten  by  young  cedar  waxwings  mt 
pass  through  their  digestive  system 
almost  completely  utilized,  in  as  littl 
as  16  minutes. 

The  breast  muscles  power  a bird 
wings.  In  strong  fliers  such  as  pigeoi 
and  falcons,  these  muscles  ms 
compose  half  the  body’s  weight.  In  vu 
tures,  condors,  and  other  soarin 
species,  the  breast  muscles  are  great! 
reduced,  and  in  their  place  are  wel 
developed  tendons  and  ligamen 
which  hold  the  wings  in  position  f( 
lofty,  fixed-wing  flight.  Gallinaceor 
birds — grouse,  pheasants,  turkeys- 
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ave  strong  breast  muscles  but  can  only 
!y  short  distances:  the  “white  meat”  of 
leir  breasts  reveals  that  few  blood 
essels  feed  these  muscles.  However, 
leir  darkly  fleshed  legs  are  well  sup- 
lied  with  blood,  enabling  these  fowl  to 
in  long  distances  without  tiring. 

Perhaps  the  best  power-booster  in  a 
ird’s  system  is  a series  of  air  sacs  which 
onnect  with  the  lungs  and  branch 
iroughout  the  rest  of  the  body.  Parts 
F these  sacs  enter  the  hollow  interiors 
f large  bones  and  may  even  penetrate 
le  small  toe  bones.  They  have  two 
unctions:  to  cool  down  a bird’s  speedy, 
ot  metabolism,  and  to  supercharge  the 
mgs  by  boosting  air  intake  during 
ight.  A man’s  lungs  compose  about 
ve  percent  of  his  body  volume;  in 
omparison,  the  respiratory  system  of  a 
uck  makes  up  20  percent  of  its  volume 
wo  percent  lungs,  18  percent  air  sacs.) 

We  understand  the  basics  behind 
irds’  gliding  flight:  the  static  wings  of  a 
wing  hawk  perform  like  the  wings  of 
a airplane.  But  despite  all  our  instru- 
lentation,  data,  studies,  charts,  and 
hotographs,  we  still  don  t know  why 
leir  wing-flapping  flight  works. 

We  have  a handful  of  fossils, 
leories,  and  observations.  We  have 
'hat  we  think  are  the  facts  of  evolu- 


tion— the  turning  on  nature’s  lathe  of 
beak  and  claw,  bone  and  feather,  ear 
and  eye.  We  have  these  things,  and  we 
are  still  humbled  by  the  simple  beauty 
of  a dove  speeding  above  cornstubble,  a 
lone  gull  wandering  over  the  white- 
lipped  combers,  or  a sharp-shinned 
hawk  in  headlong,  surging  pursuit. 

A Raven  Feather 

As  I write  this,  I am  looking  at  a 
raven  feather.  Its  quill  is  white  where 
once  it  attached  to  the  bird;  the  shaft 
grays  into  black  farther  along  its 
tapered  length,  dividing  the  feather 
into  two  sleek,  jet  vanes.  The  leading 
edge  of  the  outer  vane  bends  back  upon 
itself,  as  if  frozen  in  the  act  of  cleaving 
wind. 

I remember  the  wind. 

It  was  in  the  New  Mexico  high 
country,  12,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  wind  had  sprung  up  soon  after 
dawn,  strong  and  westerly,  lending  at 
least  one  certainty  to  the  day’s  hunt. 
Stalking  into  the  wind,  which  was 
reduced  in  the  timber  to  a breeze,  I d 
been  able  to  get  close  enough  to  see 
flashing  elk  antlers,  but  never  to  take  a 
shot.  The  wind  was  still  banging 
through  the  trees  when  I left  tim- 
berline below  me.  We  had  hunted  this 
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country  four  days,  and  I wanted  to  see 
what  it  looked  like  from  on  high. 

On  the  rimrock  the  wind  threatened 
to  tip  me.  I had  to  hold  the  Stetson  on 
my  head.  The  mountains  were  bald  on 
top,  thickly  forested  on  their  slopes, 
tailing  down  to  creeks  and  meadows, 
spreading  to  the  sky’s  edge.  Over 
them,  far  out  in  the  blue  and  coming  in 
my  direction,  were  two  dots. 

Ravens.  They  turned  over  the  lip  of 
the  mountain,  sunlight  flashing  off 
feathers.  Their  wings  curved  back  like 
the  trailing  tips  of  boomerangs,  their 
beaks  were  black  and  heavy.  Twisting 
into  the  wind,  they  stalled  against  it, 
banked,  and  let  it  whisk  them  off,  only 
to  swap  ends  and  pump  furiously  back 
toward  me. 

Wingtips  almost  touching,  they 
raced  along  the  mountain’s  edge.  With 
each  circuit,  one  would  break  forma- 
tion, stoop,  and,  flying  upside-down, 
come  up  under  its  mate’s  belly.  They 


would  touch  claws,  separate,  and  il 
like  stones.  The  ravens  did  this  fi\, 
six,  seven  times,  each  maneuver  spc- 
tacular,  exuberant.  In  the  wind,  tbr 
performance  was  silent.  It  was  indeed 
performance,  for  they  knew  I vs 
watching:  twice  they  headed  into  t; 
wind  to  let  it  hold  them  in  plai, 
swiveled  their  heads,  and  stared  overt 
me  from  20  feet  away. 

Abruptly,  they  tired  of  the  sho . 
They  towered,  and  I glanced  away  a 1 
then  could  not  find  them  when  I look  1 
back. 

I stared  at  the  granite  I was  lock  i 
onto.  At  my  feet  were  white-dabbl 
rocks  and,  wedged  into  a crevice,  i\ 
black  feather.  I picked  it  up  and  slipp  l 
it  in  my  hatband.  Once  again  I look! 
to  the  mountains,  to  the  high  turquob 
sky,  where  I could  make  out  a pair  f 
black  dots  dancing  on  the  wind. 

I was  at  the  top  of  my  world,  but  th  ' 
were  so  much  higher. 


Eco-Meet  Idea  Wins  National  Honors 

PENNSYLVANIA  districts  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  took  two  of  four  n 
tional  awards  for  significant  environmental  contributions,  as  judged  by  n 
tionally  known  environmental  leaders. 

The  Pittsburgh  District  was  honored  for  originating  the  “Eco-Meet’  progra 
where  students  compete  annually  in  events  to  test  their  knowledge  of  wildlife  ar  i 
plant  identification,  interpretation,  ecology  and  orienteering.  Hundreds 
students  from  western  Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  states  have  participatf 
since  the  events  began  in  1976,  and  the  idea  has  been  adopted  across  the  nation  1 
other  Corps  districts,  governmental  agencies,  school  districts,  and  private  groups 
The  Philadelphia  District  was  cited  for  the  relocation  of  the  historic  Gruber  Ire 
Works  at  Blue  Marsh  Lake,  site  of  a Corps  water  project. 

Remaining  honors  went  to  the  New  England  Division  for  storage  of  flood  wate 
in  the  marshes  along  the  Charles  River,  a non-structural  solution  to  flood  contr 
promising  many  environmental  benefits,  especially  to  wildlife;  and  to  the  F 
Worth  (Texas)  District  for  preserving  a valuable  bottomland  ecosystem  at  Steii 
hagen  Lake. 

Daugherty  Receives  PFA  Award 

Sue  Daugherty  of  Camp  Hill  recently  was  presented  the  Pennsylvania  Forest) 
Association’s  1977  Conservation  Award  for  her  work  in  behalf  of  the  Appalachia 
Trail  in  Pennsylvania.  She  played  a major  role  in  organizing  and  leading  the  sui  ] 
cessful  effort  to  gain  legislation  protecting  the  corridor  through  which  the  A ' 
passes.  Much  of  the  land  is  still  in  private  hands  and  therefore  was  vulnerable  t 
development. 
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'or  what  it’s  worth.  . . . 


Preserving  Proof 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


< "DETTER  HAVE  it  mounted, 
JD  you’ll  never  get  another  one 
ke  that!” 

This  was  the  observation  of  a friend 
ver  40  years  ago  when  I returned  with 
ly  first  deer.  It  had  fallen  to  a 16-gauge 
fled  slug  on  the  first  day  of  the  1937 
atlered-deer  season.  Until  my  friend 
tade  the  suggestion,  it  had  not  entered 
ty  mind  to  have  the  head  preserved. 

In  fact,  I had  a mental  block  against 
lounted  animal  heads.  Most  I had 
;en  were  moth-eaten  and  ugly  replicas 
f the  beautiful  creatures  they  were 
apposed  to  represent — hide  curled 
ack  at  eyes  and  mouth  to  reveal 
ellowed  plaster  of  paris,  ears  crum- 
ded  and  shrunken,  frequently  cracked, 
md  they  were  almost  universally  dirty. 

But  gradually  it  sank  deeply  into  my 
! ;enage  thinking  that  the  old  12- 


OU  CAN  PRESERVE  proof  in  the  form  of 
itlers  (above)  or  other  simple  trophies  by 
surself.  But  leave  more  elaborate  mounts 
i professional  taxidermists. 


pointer  I’d  got  was  a better-than- 
average  trophy.  Even  so,  the  head  and 
cape  bounced  around  in  my  brother’s 
Model-A  Ford  coupe  for  a week  before 
I got  around  to  taking  it  to  J.  August 
Beck  in  Duboistown  for  a bid  on  the 
project. 

Cost — $25!  That  represented  over 
two  weekly  paychecks  at  my  29%£  per 
hour  rate!  Yet,  there  was  an  almost  im- 
modest satisfaction  in  the  price,  as  this 
was  the  highest  of  three  charged,  based 
on  the  size  of  the  animal.  Anyway,  the 
price  included  a beautiful  plaque  for  a 
base. 

Well,  the  old  boy  sometimes  gets 
looking  a bit  grim  from  the  grime  of  to- 
bacco smoke,  normal  dust  and  the  ef- 
fects of  reflected  sun  on  hair  that  is  no 
longer  replaced  by  nature  twice  a year. 
Some  of  the  natural  color  will  never 
come  back.  But  a light  sponging  with 
Ivory  hand  soap  followed  by  a clean 
moist  cloth,  then  a dry  cloth  and  a 
combing,  removes  most  of  the  smoke 
stains.  A vacuum  cleaner  with  brush  at- 
tachment takes  away  deeper  dust,  and 
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THIS  NICE  WHITETAIL,  taken  by  Schuyler 
over  four  decades  ago,  is  still  in  excellent 
shape  due  to  the  simple  care  he  has  given  it 
through  the  years. 

the  temptation  to  moths  is  discouraged 
by  inserting  moth  crystals  inside  the 
ears  where  they  won’t  show.  Castor  oil 
deftly  applied  with  a brush  around  the 
eyes  and  nose  every  few  years  prevents 
cracking.  A touch  of  diluted  Van  Dyke 
oil  color,  by  Grumbacher,  livens  up  the 
natural  look  to  the  eye  perimeters  and 
restores  the  soft  leather  look  to  the  nose 
if  needed.  Window  cleaner  or  soapy 
water,  well  sponged,  restores  luster  to 
the  eyes  that  look  beyond  the  walls  of 
my  den.  Wilson  E.  Ditty,  Shamokin 
Dam  taxidermist,  keeps  me  up  on  latest 
procedures. 

In  short,  it  has  taken  only  a few 
minutes  from  time  to  time  over  the 
years  to  keep  my  first  and  best  buck 
iooking  close  to  the  way  he  appeared 
coming  out  of  that  fruit  orchard  over 
four  decades  ago.  Just  as  importantly, 
he  has  brought  the  experience  to  mind 
many  times  through  the  years. 

Two  years  after  bagging  that  buck,  I 
got  into  the  bow  and  arrow  hunting 
business.  It  was  always  my  desire  to  get 
a buck  with  the  bow  that  would  be  a 
match  for  the  first.  It  took  me  36  years! 
And  it  was  a Wyoming  mule  deer  that 


filled  the  wall  space  mentally  reserv] 
for  a companion  mount. 

Oh,  there  were  deer,  quite  a numt  r 
of  them,  in  between.  But  trying  : 
make  a living  precludes  many  oppori  - 
nities  to  chase  only  big  racks  around  1 3 
mountain.  That  brings  us  to  the  point  i 
this  somewhat  long  winded  and  p< 
sonal  introduction  to  preserving  prd 
of  some  memorable  experiences. 

The  odds  against  getting  even  o : 
deer — any  deer — with  the  bow  em- 
phasizes the  achievement.  Assumi  > 
that  the  bow  kill  reaches  4,000  , 
January  14,  and  a guess  at  the  to! 
number  of  licensed  bow  hunters  lev<j 
out  at  around  230,000,  chances  of  si 
cess  come  out  to  1%  percent.  Even  I 
this  guess  is  bad,  the  actual  figure  woil 
vary  more  than  a small  fraction  of  o 
percent. 

That  makes  your  deer  pretty  ii 
portant!  If  you  scored,  you  were  t 
one  of  every  57%  bow  hunters  who  d) 
There  aren’t  that  many  active  archers 
the  average  archery  club.  That  shoe 
ease  the  pain  a bit  for  you  other  98 
percent  of  bow  hunters  who  failed 
score  in  the  recent  seasons. 

No  Threat 

Okay,  so  the  deer  you  did  take  wasi 
a threat  to  the  record  book.  But  in  yo 
experience,  it  was  quite  an  event, 
think  so,  too.  And  it’s  sort  of  nice 
have  a memento  of  the  occasion.  < 
course,  I admit  to  being  a bit  sen 
mental  about  some  things.  For  years 
carried  around  the  fired  shotgun  sh< 
that  killed  my  first  rabbit,  as  well  as  tl 
left  hind  foot  of  that  bunny.  It’s  not  tl 
kill,  it’s  the  experience  associated  wi 
it  that  makes  it  important.  So  y( 
should  have  something  as  a remind 
that  on  at  least  one  occasion  you  put 
all  together  and  came  up  a winner. 

I’m  only  sorry  that  I didn’t  mount 
least  the  ears  from  the  first  deer  th 
fell  to  my  bow.  That  doe  was  the  thirt 
second  big  game  animal  recorded  1 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Archei 
Association  up  to  the  end  of  1950,  tl 
year  before  bow  hunters  were  granted 
special  hunting  season  in  this  stat 
And,  of  all  the  experiences  that  haA 
been  my  privilege  over  these  mar 
years,  that  one  was  the  most  gratifying 
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IT  TOOK  Schuyler  36  years  to  bag  another 
deer  to  match  the  first  one  he  ever  shot.  This 
fine  mule  deer,  taken  in  Wyoming  with  the 
bow,  was  worth  the  wait. 

to  preserve  a trophy.  Not  all  are 
outstanding,  although  most  do  a 
respectable  job,  since  they  must  pass 
an  examination  to  advertise  their 
services.  Still,  some  are  better  than 
others.  It  is  well  to  inquire  around 
before  you  risk  your  trophy  to  someone 
who  has  proven  less  than  highly 
professional  in  the  past.  Some  are  ex- 
cellent at  mounting  fish,  but  are  weak 
on  animals,  and  vice  versa.  Prices  vary, 
but  don’t  let  a few  dollars  come 
between  you  and  a real  professional 
job. 

A taxidermist  is  necessary  only  if  you 
want  to  preserve  the  entire  head  or 
carcass  of  an  animal  or  a bird.  If  it  is 
only  the  antlers  that  you  want,  you  can 
easily  do  the  job  yourself.  Simply  saw 
off  as  much  of  the  skull  as  you  wish  to 
attach  to  a board  or  plaque.  You  can  use 
raw  lumber  and  shape  and  finish  it  to 
suit,  or  you  can  buy  a finished  plaque 
from  a taxidermist  or  a cabinetmaker 
who  sometimes  uses  leftover  lumber 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  a simple  matter  to 
fit  the  skull  to  the  board.  You  can  use 
clear  varnish  on  the  skull  plate  or  stain 
it,  preferably  in  a dark  wood  color  to  ac- 
centuate the  horns  or  antlers.  Never 
paint  or  varnish  the  antlers.  Just  wash 
them  clean. 


■ “Just  a doe. 

How  many  times  do  you  hear  that 
answer  given  almost  apologetically  to 
the  question,  “How’d  you  do  in  bow 
season?”  Some  compound  the  self-in- 
sult by  explaining,  “I  didn’t  have  much 
time  to  hunt;  just  weekends  and  a 
couple  times  after  work  during  the 
week.  Finally  this  old  girl  stood 
broadside  to  me  at  50  yards  or  so  and  I 
tjust  couldn’t  resist.”  This  is  trying  to 
i take  credit  for  a long  shot  (actually  too 
long,  but  25  yards  of  it  is  exaggeration 
anyway)  to  excuse  shooting  a lady  deer. 

The  questioner,  who  is  one  of  the 
:56%  who  missed,  further  dims  our 
hero’s  image  with  something  like: 
‘Yeah,  I had  lots  of  chances  at  does, 
i Could  have  shot  at  least  50  during  the 
(season.  But  I was  waiting  for  horns.” 
(Of  course,  he’ll  wait  forever  as  no  deer 
have  horns.) 

Well,  don’t  let  ’em  put  you  down. 
Instead,  put  something  from  your 
trophy — because  it  is  a trophy — up 
where  you  can  look  at  it  while  you  eat 
venison.  Your  detractors  either  can’t  hit 
a doe  with  the  bow  or  they  want  to  hold 
back  so  that  they  can  go  gun  hunting  in 
season.  You  are  a successful  bow 
hunter,  and  that’s  what  it’s  all  about. 
How  many  of  these  jokers  will  be  out  in 
the  extra  archery  season  if  they  fail  to 
score  with  the  gun?  If  they  were  dedi- 
cated bow  hunters,  I’d  have  more  com- 
petition out  there  in  the  after- 
Christmas  cold  most  years. 

So  now  you  know  what  all  that  gob- 
bledegook  in  the  beginning  of  this  was 
i about.  With  a reasonable  amount  of 
Icare,  a mounted  deer  head  or  other 
trophy  can  be  made  to  look  natural  for 
many  years  to  come.  Not  only  can  it  be 
an  attractive  wall  ornament,  it  is  your 
reminder  that  all  the  long  practice  and 
expense  was  really  worth  it. 

This  is  not  a pitch  for  taxidermists. 
Nevertheless,  they  do  serve  a useful 
function  for  the  sportsman  who  wants 
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If  you  want  to  cover  the  skull  plate 
with  hide  and  hair,  you  should  have  the 
entire  hide  tanned  commercially.  Or 
you  might  wish  to  tackle  the  job  your- 
self. Check  your  nearest  library  for 
sources  of  information.  Then  you  can 
cut  a piece  to  fit  your  deer  skull  and 
save  the  rest  for  future  racks  or  other 
purposes. 

Some  years  ago  I had  a deer  hide 
tanned  with  the  hair  on  for  use  on  an 
easy  chair  that  is  covered  with  simu- 
lated leather.  Natural  and  commercial 
hair  oil  of  persons  using  the  chair  over 
the  years  had  caused  the  material  to 
crack.  The  deer  hide  makes  an  attrac- 
tive and  practical  cover.  It’s  warm 
against  the  back  in  cold  weather  and 
not  uncomfortable  during  the  warm 
months.  If  the  tanning  job  is  a good 
one,  you  will  have  few  problems  with 
shedding  hair,  but  this  can  be  a real 
nuisance  if  the  hide  is  improperly 
tanned. 

Of  course,  this  memento  thing  can 
be  carried  to  extremes  and  simply  clut- 
ter up  the  house.  If  you  have  your  own 
den,  you  probably  won’t  get  much 
argument  from  your  spouse,  but  scat- 
tering mounted  trophies  all  over  the 
house  isn’t  going  to  endear  you  to 
others  who  use  the  same  facilities. 

Some  non-hunting  visitors  aren’t 
turned  on  by  an  excessive  amount  of 
displayed  wildlife  parts,  and  you  may 
find  yourself  defending  the  idea  rather 
than  accepting  their  plaudits.  To  others 
you  come  up  a braggart  by  implication. 
But  if  you  have  your  own  hideaway, 
those  invited  to  it  will  understand. 

Basically,  the  idea  here  is  to  satisfy 
your  own  desire  for  a reminder  of 
something  that  has  special  meaning  for 
you.  If  a trophy  or  two  fits  the  general 
decor  of  your  home,  don’t  hide  the  evi- 
dence that  you  are  a successful  hunter. 
If  your  guests  are  venturesome  enough 
to  bring  it  into  the  conversation,  they 
do  so  at  their  own  risk. 


Aside  from  any  ego  that  might  be  ii 
volved,  where  do  we  stand  estheticall 
in  preserving  any  part  of  a wild  crei 
ture?  Is  it  better  to  permit  an  animal  c 
bird  the  dignity  of  instant  and  complet 
death,  rather  than  slow  deterioratio 
above  a dusty  fireplace? 

The  questions  could  be  debated.  Be 
into  the  debate  would  certainly  ente 
the  use  we  make  of  domestic  animal} 
We  wear  their  hides,  walk  on  them 
hold  our  pants  up  with  them,  brush  ou 
hair  with  them.  . . . 

Perhaps  the  real  answers  lie  withi 
each  hunter  who  wishes  to  retain  a life 
like  trophy  which  has  particular  pei 
sonal  meaning.  Among  other  motives  i 
that  of  retaining  the  wild  grandeur  of 
creature  for  as  long  as  possible.  Whe 
this  has  been  served,  the  remnant 
should  be  destroyed. 

I would  never  want  to  be  responsibl 
for  negative  feelings  in  others  such  as 
once  had  tor  ugly  misrepresentations  c 
the  great  outdoors.  Simple  horns  o 
antlers  mounted  can  never  be  offen 
sive.  A head  mount  which  no  longe 
serves  its  purpose  can  be  reduced  t 
such  a display  and  still  preserve  thi 
proof. 

* * * 

The  National  Archery  Association  ha 
asked  that  inquiries  relative  to  Junio 
Olympic  Arcnery  Development  (se< 
January  column)  be  addressed  ti 
NAA — JOAD,  1951  Geraldson  Drive 
Lancaster,  Pa.  17601. 

* * * 

Myrtle  Miller  Honored 

Myrtle  Miller,  executive  director  o 
The  World  Archery  Center,  who  wa 
featured  in  the  February  column,  be 
came  the  fourth  woman  and  th< 
twenty-fifth  person  to  be  inducted  int( 
the  Archery  Hall  of  Fame  at  Miam 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  This  selec 
group  includes  notables  back  to  1879. 


Not  Where  We  Come  From 

The  noxious  fluid  fired  by  skunks  is  known  as  mercaptan. 
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For  years,  handloaders  and  shooters 

have  had  a maze  of  informative  material  available 

m jacketed  bullets.  Now  the  cast  bullet 

ibuff  has  a reliable  source  to  turn  to 

vvith  the  advent  of  . . . 

The  Cast  Bullet  Association 

By  Don  Lewis 


[WAS  STUDYING  several  large 
beech  trees  through  a compact  set 
)f  Bushnell  binoculars  when  I came 
i ace  to  face  with  a gray  squirrel  peering 
it  me  through  the  fork  of  a smaller 
aeech  not  40  yards  away.  Without  tak- 
ing time  to  be  careful,  I let  the  small 
binoculars  drop  against  my  chest  and 
eached  for  the  rifle.  This  unwise  move 
sent  the  squirrel  whisking  around  the 
:ree  faster  than  I could  blink.  Three 
ong  minutes  of  holding  the  Remington 
300  against  a tiny  sapling  only  made  me 
tired,  so  I lowered  the  rifle  to  the  top  of 
i stump.  The  gray  was  gone,  or  so  I 
thought. 

Relaxing  my  scrutiny  for  just  an 
instant  left  me  offguard  when  the  wily 
gray  jumped  from  the  beech  and  raced 
bp  a battered  snag.  The  crosswires 
barely  settled  on  the  squirrel  when  it 
was  off  again  to  another  tree.  The  game 
af  hide  and  seek  went  on  for  a full  five 
minutes  before  I could  touch  off  a shot 
Prom  my  308.  The  gray  froze  for  a 
(second,  then  slid  to  the  ground.  It  was 
35  long  steps  to  the  base  of  the  tree, 
and  after  field-dressing  the  squirrel,  I 
dug  the  cast  slug  from  the  base  of  the 
beech. 

A 35-yard  shot  is  nothing  out  of  the 
ardinary  for  the  rifleman-squirrel 
aunter,  but  this  one  gave  me  a lot  of 
satisfaction  because  it  was  the  first 
squirrel  I had  shot  with  a deer  outfit  us- 
| ing  a reduced  load  and  a cast  bullet. 
Before  the  morning  was  over,  I 
collected  two  more  grays  and  a small 
(black  squirrel.  None  of  the  shots  was 
aver  40  yards,  but  they  did  prove  the 
outfit  was  accurate. 


STEVE  MYERS,  Franklin,  Mass.,  president  of 
the  CBA,  won  the  100-yd.  BR  for  score  and 
100-  and  200-yd.  BR  group  aggregates  in 
Limited  Rifle  category.  Steve  used  a M700 
Remington  308  and  6-1 8x  Redfield. 

My  successful  hunt  was  due  in  part  to 
a longtime  friend,  Tom  Leete  of 
Coudersport,  who  had  been  preaching 
reduced  loads  and  cast  bullets  for  many 
years.  I had  nothing  against  Tom’s 
philosophy,  but  my  experiences  with 
lead  bullets  in  centerfire  rifles  had  been 
limited.  On  top  of  that,  I felt  the  cast 
bullet  was  a part  of  another  era,  so  to 
speak.  I thought  such  bullets  lacked  ve- 
locity and  were  a nuisance  to  make. 
Tom’s  insistence  that  I was  wrong 
forced  me  to  try  his  favorite  squirrel 
load  for  the  308 — 5 grains  of  Unique 
ignited  by  a CCI  pistol  primer  and  a 
.313  pistol  slug  that  had  been  sized 
down  to  .309.  Velocity  was  a mild  1,250 
f.p.s. 
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Mild  as  the  velocity  seemed  to  an  ag- 
ing woodchuck  hunter  like  me,  it  sure 
produced  results  in  the  squirrel  woods. 
I won’t  go  so  far  as  to  say  I was  an  im- 
mediate convert  to  the  casting  clan,  but 
it  wasn’t  long  until  part  of  my  testing 
shop  was  equipped  with  an  electric 
furnace,  a variety  of  moulds  and  dip- 
pers, and  a Lyman  bullet  sizer  and  lub- 
ricator. My  first  solo  attempt  was  the 
pure  lead  ball  for  the  Thompson  50- 
caliber  Hawken,  and  it  was  im- 
mediately apparent  that  the  beginner 
probably  won  t enjoy  instant  success. 
Fortunately,  I have  friends  like  Leete 
and  handgun  writer  Bill  Roberts  of 
Ford  City,  who  can  supply  solid 
answers  on  any  casting  problems.  It 
wasn’t  long  until  I was  turning  out 
respectable  looking  balls  that  shot  tight 
groups  at  50  yards. 

Same  Problems 

My  casting  bench  has  grown 
considerably  since  then,  but  the  more  I 
became  involved,  the  more  problems  I 
faced.  During  the  last  several  years, 
I’ve  talked  with  a number  of  cast  bullet 
advocates,  and  we  all  seem  to  share  the 
same  problems.  I was  only  scratching 
the  surface,  but  many  of  these  casting 
buffs  were  dead  serious  about  their 
work.  They  were  interested  in  becom- 
ing more  involved  in  the  technical  com- 
plexities in  casting  and  shooting  lead 
bullets.  There  was  a definite  need  for 
an  organization  to  promote  the  use  of 
cast  bullets  for  both  hunting  and  com- 
petition. The  advent  of  the  Cast  Bullet 
Association,  Inc.,  brought  it  all  to  frui- 
tion. 

According  to  Steve  Myers  of 
Franklin,  Mass.,  president  of  CBA,  the 
original  intent  was  to  promote  fixed 
metallic  cast  bullet  cartridges.  It  was 
felt  that  breech  and  muzzle  loader 
shooters  already  had  organizations 
geared  to  promote  their  form  of  shoot- 
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ing.  Another  point  was  that  few  moder 
shooters  realize  the  accuracy  potenti; 
of  the  cast  bullet.  Less-than-inc 
groups  for  5 shots  are  not  uncommon ; 
100  yards. 

Steve  explained  that  CBA  would  er 
courage  the  use  of  cast  bullets  alon 
with  promoting  individual  exper 
mentation,  and  that  CBA  would  m 
gotiate  with  manufacturers  fo 
improved  cast  bullet  components  an 
equipment.  It  would  also  seek  a mean 
for  measuring  the  degree  of  improve 
cast  bullet  performance.  Currently 
this  measurement  is  in  the  form  c 
postal  matches  where  the  shooter  mail 
in  his  targets  for  scoring  purposes 
Long  range  objectives  include  regiona 
and  national  shoulder-to-shoulde 
matches. 

The  Cast  Bullet  Association  began  if 
1976  in  the  minds  of  Howard  Thomas  c| 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Ken  Molloha 
of  Freeport,  Pa.  Howard  had  becom 
frustrated  by  his  inability  to  conj 
sistently  shoot  small  groups  wit! 
cast  bullets  when  using  rifles  tha 
grouped  well  with  jacketed  bullets.  HI 
felt  that  a rifle  should  do  equally  wel 
with  both  kinds. 

Discussions  with  other  cast  build 
users,  including  Ken  Mollohan,  re 
vealed  that  each  was  having  the  sam< 
problems  and  each  was  making  thi 
same  mistakes.  As  Steve  Myers  put  it 
“they  were  reinventing  the  wheel. 
Thomas  and  Mollohan  decided  an  orga 
nization  was  needed  to  disseminate  cas 
bullet  information.  Thus,  CBA  wa 
born. 

In  order  to  make  CBA  as  effective  a 
possible,  “The  Fouling  Shot”  wa 
begun.  This  bimonthly  newsletter 
with  its  wealth  of  casting  information 
in  itself  makes  the  $7.50  membershij 
fee  worthwhile.  For  instance,  in  th< 
December  1977  issue,  Ed  Harris  ha: 
an  interesting  assessment  on  Hocl 
molds.  Ed  discusses  in  detail  the  pro: 
and  cons  of  this  mold  and  tells  hov 
some  extra  work  on  his  part  producer 
excellent  bullets. 

From  what  I gathered  talking  witl 
Mollohan,  Myers  and  Harris,  CBA  i 
going  all  out  to  share  with  its  member: 
any  fragment  of  casting  information  tha 
might  be  helpful.  I can  see  where  thi: 

GAME  NEW : 


JIM  MARTIN,  Pittsburgh,  left,  uses  M88 
Winchester  308  for  offhand  shooting, 
while  Bill  Thomas,  above,  prefers  Brown- 
ing ’78  in  30-06  (fore-end  has  been  re- 
placed with  steel  plate  to  provide  free 
floating  barrel).  Above  left,  shooter  casts 
bullets  in  preparation  for  Wapwallopen 
match. 


SID  MUSSELMAN, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
CBA’s  match  di- 
rector, right,  won 
the  100-  and  200- 
yd.  BR  score  ag- 
gregate. 


CAST  BULLETS  are  lubricated,  sized  and  inspected 
before  loading,  left.  Below,  Bob  Sears,  Falls  Church, 
Va.,  fired  smallest  10-shot,  100-yd.  group  of  match, 
1.171",  using  paper-patched  190-gr.  bullets  in  custom 
308  rifle. 
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personal  touch  will  work.  As  a 
gunwriter,  I can  cover  to  some  extent  a 
given  subject  pretty  well,  but  it’s  im- 
possible to  go  into  great  detail  on 
everything.  There’s  much  that  space 
limitations  alone  prohibit,  but  this  is 
where  an  organization  such  as  CBA  can 
take  a specific  problem  and  ask  the 
membersnip  to  come  up  with  the 
answer.  In  fact,  I had  an  opportunity  to 
draw  from  firsthand  experience  when  I 
asked  Ken  Mollohan  about  determining 
the  hardness  of  lead  alloys. 

Several  nights  before  my  interview 
with  Ken,  my  longtime  hunting  pal  Ray 
Johns  and  I were  cooking  up  a batch 
of  175-gr.  round  balls  for  his  new 
Thompson  Hawken  50-caliber  flintlock. 
The  muzzleloader  deer  season  was  only 
a few  days  off,  and  Johns  wanted  to  get 
some  practice.  In  half  an  hour,  we  had 
several  dozen  balls  cast,  but  to  our 
dismay,  they  seemed  as  hard  as  steel 
even  though  I thought  my  furnace  pot 
contained  pure  lead.  We  solved  the 
problem  by  cooking  up  a new  batch  of 
pure  lead  that  gave  the  proper  results, 
and  it  all  paid  off  when  Johns  dropped  a 
4-point  at  102  steps. 

When  talking  with  Ken  about  this, 
he  dug  out  a copy  of  “The  Fouling 
Shot  and  showed  me  where  he  had 
covered  this  problem  for  the  benefit  of 


SOME  COMPETITORS  bring  their  reloading 
equipment  with  them,  load  their  ammunition 
on  the  line  between  relays.  This  lets  them 
adapt  loads  to  current  conditions  almost  as 
they’re  observed. 


the  readership.  Ken  explained  that  tl 
hardness  of  lead  alloys  is  a perenni 
problem  for  the  cast  bullet  enthusias 
Commercial  alloys  of  known  hardne 
are  expensive,  and  commercial  equi] 
ment  to  check  the  hardness  of  ee 
nomical  scrap  metals  tends  to  count 
that  advantage  by  its  own  cost.  Accori 
ing  to  Ken,  a simple  and  inexpensi’ 
test  for  hardness  is  reliable. 

Drawing  Pencils 

Any  art  supply  store  can  provic 
drawing  pencils  designated  by  ff 
hardness  of  the  graphite  core,  as  (froi 
soft  to  hard)  6B,  5B,  4B,  3B,  2B,  I 
HB,  F,  H,  etc.  The  range  6B  to  F wi 
cover  most  lead  alloys,  so  eight  penci 
will  be  needed,  plus  a piece  of  fin 
sandpaper  and  a soft  rag. 

Expose  about  14  inch  of  the  core  b 
cutting  away  the  wood  without  nickin 
the  core.  Put  the  sandpaper  on  a fl; 
surface.  Hold  the  pencil  vertically  an 
draw  on  the  sandpaper  with  a circul; 
motion  to  produce  a flat  end  on  th 
graphite.  Trien  gently  wipe  the  grapl 
ite  dust  from  the  core  with  the  cloth. 

With  the  pencil  in  a normal  writin 
position,  push  straight  along  the  lengt 
of  the  lead  ingot,  as  if  trying  to  goug 
the  ingot  with  the  graphite,  if  th 
pencil’s  core  is  softer  than  the  lead,  th 
edge  of  the  core  will  crumble,  causin 
the  pencil  to  skid.  If  the  core  is  hardei 
it  will  dig  in  or  scratch  the  surfac 
enough  to  show  on  close  examinatior 
Hardness  is  rated  equal  to  the  harde: 
pencil  which  does  not  dig  in  or  scratch 
For  example,  F will  dig  into  pure  1 
notype  metal,  but  HB  will  not,  whic 
makes  it  a hardness  of  HB.  Much  use 
linotype  is  softer  and  will  have  a hare 
ness  of  B since  HB  cuts  and  B does  no' 
Pure  lead  such  as  Ray  and  I needed  is 
bit  softer  than  6B. 

All  this  may  sound  confusing,  bi 
Ken  claims  it  works  and  is  not  that  di 
ficult  to  get  on  to.  I cite  this  example  t 
show  that  an  organization  such  as  CB 
will  always  have  someone  who  ca 
come  up  with  an  answer  and  a simpl 
way  to  solve  a problem.  There’s  alwaj 
a way  to  build  a better  mousetrap,  an 
I’d  guess  that  practically  ever 
handloader  or  casting  fan  has  figure 
out  some  method  for  licking  a touch 
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roblem.  Back  in  my  early  gunsmithing 
ays,  I had  a monstrosity  of  a drill  press 
lat  was  a nightmare  of  groaning 
heels  and  flat  belts.  To  me,  it  was  next 
> junk,  but  an  elderly  gentlemen  who 
earned  for  a drill  press  bought  mine 
>r  practically  nothing.  He  replaced  all 
le  wheels  with  pulleys  and  V belts  and 
Itered  the  size  of  the  press.  What  had 
een  a 300-pound  rumbling  beast  was 
ansformed  into  a purring  kitten  that  I 
ould  have  gladly  paid  a good  chunk  of 
'ioney  to  have  back. 

At  the  moment,  CBA  is  depending  a 
hod  bit  on  both  shoulder-to-snoulder 
latches  and  its  postal  match  program, 
he  postal  match  idea  is  enjoying  the 
jotlight  simply  because  each  par- 
cipant  shoots  at  his  own  range  and 
;ores  hi"  own  target.  Registered  CBA 
irgets  that  are  serialized  and  dated  will 
je  mailed  to  each  participant.  The  of- 
cial  target  has  five  bulls  plus  a sighter. 
he  shooter  fires  two  shots  at  each 
latch  bullseye  and  can  shoot  any 
umber  of  shots  at  the  sighter.  The 
looter  then  scores  the  target  and  mails 
le  score  plus  technical  information 
id  load  data  to  the  Director  of  Com- 
letitions  prior  to  the  closing  date  for 
ich  monthly  match.  The  shooter  is  re- 
tired to  keep  his  or  her  targets  for 
mfirmation  if  the  score  is  among  the 
dnners. 

Three  Categories 

Classes  for  rifles  used  in  postal 
latches  fall  into  three  categories: 
armint/Hunter,  with  a weight  limit  of 
0 pounds,  including  sights;  Benchrest, 
4 pounds  with  sights;  and  Open  Class, 
here  weight  is  unrestricted.  Sights 
nd  triggers  are  not  restricted  in  any 
/ay.  Any  cast  lead  or  lead  alloy  bullet 
lay  be  used,  in  a fixed  cartridge, 
reech  seated,  or  loaded  from  the  muz- 
le. 

There’s  much  more,  but  I think  this 
hould  show  CBA  is  trying  hard  to 
lease  and  make  room  for  everyone, 
lollohan  explained  that  a fixed  car- 
idge  is  similar  to  any  commercial  or 
andload  except  that  a cast  lead  bullet 

seated  into  the  neck  of  the  case.  The 
merican  Single  Shot  Rifle  Association 


ED  HARRIS,  Annandale,  Va.,  who  supplied 
many  of  the  photos  for  this  article,  uses  sta- 
bi!!=or  on  muzzle  of  his  M788  Remington  SO- 
SO to  improve  its  performance. 

carries  on  the  tradition  of  seating  a cast 
bullet  into  the  bore  ahead  of  the 
chamber  by  using  a special  tool,  and 
then  placing  the  powder-charged  case 
in  the  chamber.  This  may  seem  awk- 
ward, but  the  accuracy  obtained  by 
these  shooters  is  astounding. 

I left  Ken’s  house  feeling  that  CBA 
has  a lot  of  potential  and  surely  could 
make  the  road  easier  for  the  beginner. 
CBA,  the  beginner  is  as  welcome  as 
no  paid  officers  nor  does  any  money  go 
for  expenses  other  than  what  it  costs  to 
put  on  shoots  and  publish  ‘The  Fouling 
Shot.  Its  main  theme  is  to  promote  the 
use  of  cast  lead  bullets.  Members  are 
not  just  names  on  a roll,  but  are 
genuinely  an  integral  part  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

There  s a sense  of  accomplishment  in 
casting  your  own  bullets,  just  as  there  is 
in  loading  your  own  ammo.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  become  involved.  In 
CBA,  the  beginner  is  as  welcome  as 
the  expert,  so,  if  puttering  around  with 
home-cooked  lead  sounds  interesting, 
get  involved.  Believe  me,  it  just  might 
open  the  door  to  a whole  new 
experience  in  the  world  of  shooting. 
For  further  details  and  information, 
contact  Mr.  Sidney  F.  Musselman, 
5522  Trent  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  Mary- 
land 20015. 
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The  rate  of  tarnishing  of  new  copper 
coins  is  a simple,  inexpensive  pollution  de- 
tection technique  suggested  by  a Tokyo 
engineering  instructor.  As  another  monitor, 
he  advises  planting  spiderwort  around  nu- 
clear plants;  its  normally  purple  flowers 
show  mutations  in  the  form  of  white  petals 
which  appear  at  a constant  rate  depending 
on  radiation  pollution  levels. 


The  chemical  used  to  fight  fire  ants  in 
the  south,  mirex,  has  been  frowned 
upon  by  environmentalists  for  some 
time.  Trouble  was,  there  really  was  no 
substitute.  An  alternative,  ferriamicid, 
is  being  tested  in  Mississippi  and  so  far 
looks  good.  Less  of  it  is  needed  than  of 
mirex,  and  it  degrades  rapidly. 


When  is  a permit  to  dump  sewage 
sludge  into  the  ocean  a good  thing?  When 
it’s  part  of  a gradual  pnaseout  program 
which  now  lets  Philadelphia  dump  about 
two-thirds  the  amount  they  dumped  two 
years  ago.  The  permit  requires  the  city  to 
continue  developing  land-based  alterna- 
tives to  ocean  dumping,  such  as  compost- 
ing and  application  to  stripmines.  Com- 
plete phaseout  of  ocean  dumping  is 
planned  by  1981 . 


New  York’s  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation  is  selling  low-cost 
packets  of  shrub  seedlings,  especially 
selected  for  city  and  suburban  areas. 
They  hope  to  create  more  habitat  for 
birds  and  small  mammals  in  their  state. 
They  also  hope  the  packets  will  spark 
New  Yorkers’  interest  in  wildlife. 


Regulations  designed  to  decrease  lea 
poisoning  in  waterfowl  by  requiring  the  us 
of  steel  shot  in  heavily  shotover  areas  w 
be  broadened  this  year  to  cover  all  foi 
major  flyways.  This  gradual  phase-in  ha 
been  planned  to  allow  manufacturers  t 
gear  up  for  production  of  the  new  ammun 
tion;  waterfowlers  in  some  areas  had  troi 
ble  last  year  locating  shells  loaded  wit 
steel  shot. 


A Massachusetts  bill  banning  hum 
ing  or  trapping  of  bear,  bobcat  an 
fisher  is  apparently  dead  for  now,  bi 
state  biologists  have  been  asked  t 
study  the  animals’  status  and  report  t 
the  legislature.  The  state  wildlife  chie 
says  all  three  are  increasing  or  stable  ii 
population  size. 


Everyone  appears  to  be  profiting  when 
rare  Kirtland’s  warblers  nest  in  Michigan 
Loggers  are  getting  jackpine  they  wanl 
the  state  is  getting  a treasury  boost  fron 
the  timber  sale  on  State  Forest  land,  am 
warblers  will  be  getting  more  of  the  young 
even-aged  jackpine  they  need  for  nesting 
The  areas  will  be  clearcut  and  specially 
treated  to  encourage  jackpine  regenera 
tion.  The  loss  of  such  habitat  has  been  < 
big  factor  in  the  warblers’  decline. 


A $500  reward  sponsored  b] 
Michigan  sportsmen  of  the  Michigaf 
United  Conservation  Clubs  (state  af 
filiate  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa 
tion)  has  been  paid  for  the  fourth  time 
The  “Poacher  Patrol”  reward  has  beer 
paid  three  times  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  of  elk  killers,  and  once  fol 
eagle  killing  information. 


May  3rd  is  Sun  Day.  A group  of  divers* 
interests,  from  small  businesspeople  anc 
farmers  to  environmentalists— many  o 
whom  were  active  in  1 970's  effective  Eartf 
Day — have  banded  together  to  promotf 
knowledge  about  and  interest  in  solai 
power  as  an  energy  source.  Some  tout  its 
inexhaustibility  and  virtual  freedom  frorr 
pollution,  some  its  potential  for  returning 
energy  self-sufficiency  to  the  individual  oi 
community.  Activities  are  planned  even  ir 
often-overcast  Pennsylvania  cities;  watch 
for  announcements. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS  . 
HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS 
EDWARD T.  DURKIN 

KENNETH  L.  HESS  . 

DALE  E.  SHEFFER 

CARROLL  R.  KINLEY 

EARLE.  GEESAMAN 

STANLEY  E.  FORBES 


Executive  Director 

Deputy  Executive  Director 

Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

Chief 

Division  of  Game  Management 

Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1,509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin  16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIV  ISION — Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658.  Phone:  A.C.  412  238- 
9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland.  * 
NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  5038,  Jersev  Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C. 
717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon  16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 
NORTHEAST  DIVISION — Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R.  D.  5,  Dallas  18612.  Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1143 
or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605.  Phone:  A.C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton, 
Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H.  Bogert,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone:  A.C.  215  287- 
8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W.  Hodge,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone:  A.C. 
814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville  17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717 
435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701 
Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223.  Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM — Henrv  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Meadville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd.  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT— C.  J Williams,  R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 
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For  generations  Americans  took  pride  in  speed;  it  was  a compulsion 
with  us  to  “get  there  first,”  to  have  the  fastest  cars,  trains,  planes  or 
whatever.  But  somewhere  along  the  line  in  the  past  few  years,  some 
nonconformists  began  asking  “Why?”  They  began  to  slow  down,  to 
take  time  to  look  at  their  surroundings,  to  appreciate  where  they  were 
at  the  moment,  not  simply  to  live  in  frantic  anticipation  of  where  they 
were  going.  From  them  we  learned  that  bikes  were  better  than  cars 
. and  backpacking  better  than  bikes.  We  learned  what  it  was  like  to 
feel  tough  wild  grass  under  our  boots,  the  satisfying  weight  of  a pack 
that  makes  us  self-sufficient,  the  wind  on  our  faces.  Now  we  near 
sounds  we  never  heard  before,  smell  fresh  new  smells,  appreciate 
simple  foods.  And  we  know  this  is  better. 
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BATF  to  Register  Guns 

ON  THIS  PAGE  in  the  March  issue  we  told  how  a local  lawmaking  body  made  it 
necessary  for  law-abiding  citizens  to  register  handguns  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
There’s  now  a bigger  problem,  this  one  on  the  national  level.  On  March  16  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  announced  it  is 
going  to  set  up  a national  registration  system  for  all  firearms  sold,  with  quarterly 
reports  to  be  required  of  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  dealers.  Such  registration 
proposals  in  the  past  have  been  defeated  by  large  margins  in  Congress,  but  ap- 
parently the  BATF  is  willing  to  ignore  the  will  of  Congress  here.  BATF  also  is 
proposing  a serial  numbering  system  to  apply  to  the  entire  firearms  manufacturing 
industry,  claiming  this  will  cost  the  industry  only  about  $5  million  for  personnel  to 
begin  with. 

Neal  Knox,  executive  director  of  the  NRA’s  Institute  for  Legislative  Action, 
stated:  “When  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  became  law,  Congress  voted  down 
amendments  to  create  a computerized  central  registration  of  firearms.  Now  the 
federal  gun  control  bureaucracy — the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms — 
is  telling  the  American  people  that  it  intends  to  take  that  authority  anyway.  . . . 
This  could  cost  taxpayers  many  millions  of  dollars  and  will  do  nothing  to  prevent 
crime.  The  very  idea  that  the  Treasury  Department’s  gun  policy  would  take  power 
denied  by  our  elected  representatives  underscores  an  arrogance  and  abuse  of  au- 
thority which  has  marked  virtually  all  of  BATF’s  activities.  ” 

Ohio  Congressman  John  Ashbrook,  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime,  said:  “A  broad  sweeping  plan  for  gun  control  is  being  pushed  by 
a federal  agency  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  ...  Its  proposed  rule  making 
will  require  registration  of  all  guns — handguns,  shotguns  and  rifles.  The  agency 
will  spend  millions  of  dollars  each  year  for  a federal  police  force  to  enforce  its 
registration  scheme.  . . . The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  admit- 
ted to  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  that  their  plan  will  take  effect  in  60  days.  . . . 
This  is  another  attempt  to  subvert  the  will  of  Congress  by  avoiding  the  legislative 
process.  ...  If  this  federal  agency  is  permitted  to  initiate  its  program  without 
complaint,  all  hunters,  shooters  and  arms-bearing  private  citizens  will  be  subject 
to  the  ultimate  danger  of  gun  confiscation.  . . . Under  the  guise  of  stopping  gun 
traffic,  the  agency  claims  to  follow  its  own  seriously  flawed  efforts  to  curtail 
handgun  crime.  That  project,  Operation  CUE,  attempted  to  show 
that  in  selected  cities  where  large-scale  federal  police  enforcement 
was  attempted,  the  crime  rate  went  down.  Actually,  the  BATF 
experienced  more  crime  in  those  cities  than  in  comparable  ones 
across  the  nation.  This  failure  cost  the  taxpayers  $8  million.  . . . 

This  country  is  not  ready — and  I hope  will  never  be  ready — for  an 
enlarged  BATF  big-brother  police  agency.  Every  citizen  who 
believes  in  his  security  and  the  private  use  of  his  firearms  should  let 
his  opinion  be  heard  immediately.” 

Comments  on  the  March  16  proposed  rule  making  should  be  sent 
to:  Rex  Davis,  Director,  BATF,  1200  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW, 

Washington,  D.C.  20026.  Final  day  for  public  comment  is  May 
15. — Bob  Bell. 
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Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  ftiven. 


By  Rev.  George  Harting 


THE  SPACIOUS  showroom  was 
crowded;  spectators  by  the  thou- 
sand had  gathered  to  get  a look  at  the 
numberless — and  sometimes  name- 
less— items  the  manufacturers  were 
peddling  for  the  fraternal  fans  of  the 
out-of-doors.  The  din  from  the  crowded 
room  was  unintelligible,  with  one  ex- 
ception: from  several  locations  of  that 
huge  building  came  the  unmistakable 
amplified  call  of  a hen  turkey.  The 
management  had  spaced  with  discre- 
tion the  callers  whose  aim  was  to  con- 
vince visiting  hunters  that  this 
- particular  call  was  the  “best”  tool  to 
take  a turkey. 

Like  boys,  turkey  calls  come  in  all 
shapes,  sizes  and  forms.  They  are 
| sucked,  blown,  scraped,  shaken  and 
plucked.  My  first  exposure  to  turkey 
calling  was  listening  to  a veteran  use  a 
wingbone;  the  most  humorous  ex- 
posure was  happening  upon  a woman 
standing  in  the  woods  under  an  um- 
brella, sucking  her  corncob  pipe 
caller — a modern  version  of  the 
wingbone.  The  most  fortunate  of  all  was 
a friend  who,  when  let  out  of  the  car  on 
opening  day,  announced:  “I  forgot  my 
call.”  He  entered  the  woods,  and  by 

Suitting  time  had  lured  in  and  bagged 
le  only  bird  for  the  day — using  only 
his  vocal  cords  as  a call. 

Best  Call? 

Which  is  the  best  turkey  call?  That’s 
like  asking  which  caliber  is  the  best 
deer  rifle.  In  my  opinion  the  old-timer 
had  the  answer  for  both  questions: 
“The  one  you  can  use  most  effectively.” 
A challenging  newspaper  article  ap- 
peared in  the  early  days  of  my  hunting 
career.  Two  successful  hunters  were 
shown  with  their  gobblers,  and  the  cap- 
tion read:  “These  hunters  will  have 

§ood  eating  for  Thanksgiving  Day.  ” On 
he  day  that  article  appeared,  I vowed 
to  take  a turkey.  My  efforts  began 
promptly  but,  unfortunately,  my  cam- 
paigns terminated  with  little  success. 
To  call  in  a bird,  I reasoned,  was  vi- 
sionary, a wild  exercise  for  the  sophisti- 
cated city  hunter  who  is  long  on  theory 
but  short  on  experience.  For  too  many 
years  I operated  on  the  theory  a gob- 
i bier  could  be  booted  from  the  brush  as 
one  does  a grouse  or  a cottontail.  Need- 


less to  say,  success  was  nil  those  days. 

One  November  day,  fortune  placed 
me  on  a mountain  flat  surrounded  by  a 
flock  of  birds  that  had  been  “busted, 
but  which  scattered  into  the  cover  by 
foot  rather  than  flying  to  the  next  ridge. 
They  were  calling  and  I attempted  to 
stalk  them.  Unfortunately,  when  five 
birds  flushed  I was  caught  helpless  as  I 
was  carrying  a rifle.  I failed  at  that  time 
to  understand  that  the  birds  were  ripe 
for  calling. 

Long- Pants  Suit 

Into  my  life  one  day  came  a compati- 
ble professional  superior.  As  we  dined, 
he  noticed  the  whitetail  shoulder 
mount,  and  our  conversation  shifted 
from  the  afternoon  duties  and  my  wife’s 
menu  to  the  out-of-doors.  Jim’s  “long- 
pants  suit”  was  calling  turkeys,  and  his 
genial  manner  and  benevolent  spirit 
hinted  a tutor  might  be  available  for 
the  art  I hoped  to  master. 

Next  fall  Jim  invited  me  to  go  with 
him  to  the  northcentral  counties  for 
turkey.  I had,  by  that  time,  obtained  a 
box  call  and  used  it  without  confidence 
for  I found  it  awkwardly  bulging  my 
pocket  and  squawking  noisily  while  I 
stalked.  Jim  held  to  the  calling  tool  he 
had  used  since  his  youth,  a half  coconut 
shell  and  a slate.  The  rig  did  not  simu- 
late the  sound  of  the  birds  I had  heard 
from  the  scattered  flock  on  that  flat  so 
long  ago,  but  since  he  bagged  his  bird 
yearly,  I was  in  a poor  position  to  knock 
it. 

Each  evening  the  hotel  accommoda- 
tions up  north  became  a noisy  center  as 
the  day’s  tales  were  told  and  each 
hunter  demonstrated  his  art  at  calling. 
Especially  impressive  were  the  mouth 
diaphragm  calls;  they  sounded 
genuine,  and  to  have  the  hands  free  to 
use  the  gun  as  one  called  seemed  ad- 
vantageous. I got  one  and  learned,  un- 
fortunately, that  calcium  deposits  on 
my  palate  rendered  the  unit  useless. 
The  alternative  was  to  simulate  Jim’s 
device.  A coconut  was  bought,  cut, 
sanded,  drilled  and  put  to  use,  but  it 
spoke  with  an  accent.  When,  however, 
one  day  I exchanged  the  common  roof 
slate  for  a fragment  from  a blackboard 
stone,  progress  was  made  in  approach- 
ing the  vocal  quality  and  tone  of  the 
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scattered  birds  I heard  some  years 
earlier.  Despair  was  exchanged  for  de- 
termination. 

The  1973  opening  day  for  spring  gob- 
blers came.  The  location  was  Horse 


Valley  in  Perry  County.  The  plan  was 

i ni 


to  mix  some  trout  fishing  with  nunting, 
and  since  I had,  to  that  date,  been 
unsuccessful  in  coaxing  a bird  to  answer 
my  call,  we  counted  heavily  on  some 
action  from  the  stream  and  scheduled 
fish  for  the  table. 

The  week  wore  on  without  event. 
Even  Jim,  the  “professional  caller”  who 
joined  us,  struck  out.  Friday  morning 
was  quitting  time,  vacation  time  was 
about  over  and  chances  for  success 
seemed  slim.  Burkey,  my  companion, 
shared  my  ideas  for  the  morning,  and  as 
we  retired  a handshake  sealed  the  deal 


for  the  next  day’s  success.  My  urge  was 
to  scan  the  west  side  of  the  valley. 


Carefully  I marked  a fallen  tree  which 
would  allow  me  to  bridge  the  brook  and 
proceed  up  the  gentle  incline  of  the 
mountain.  The  next  morning  I slowly 
made  my  way  through  the  timbered 
area  and  took  a stand  for  a minute.  The 
slate  was  sparingly  stroked  with  what  I 
considered  at  least  a reasonably  good 


imitation  of  a lonesome  hen  turkey. 

Apparently  it  sounded  genuine  to  ; 
gobbler,  for  as  I passed  the  slab  pile,  ; | 
decaying  remnant  from  lumberin; 
days,  a thunderous  gobble  filled  the 
valley.  I had  moved  to  the  edge  of  th< 
cutting  where  a gentle  ravine  chan 
neled  to  Horse  Valley  Brook  the  runol 
from  a mountain  winter  spring.  Beyone 
the  rivulet  the  ascent  was  abrupt  am 
led  to  a thickly  populated  flat  support 1 
ing  oak  and  maple  saplings.  It  was  ii 
this  area  that  the  gobbler  had  takei 
shelter  for  the  night.  His  respons< 
marked  my  first  success  in  attractinj 
the  bronze  monarch  of  the  mountain 
To  say  my  pulse  beat  with  excitemen 
and  hopes  were  high  is  a conservative ! 
appraisal  of  the  affair. 

The  resounding  gobble  filled  the 
valley.  It  was  apparent  the  bird  wa; 
roaming  the  ridge.  Calling  was  done 
with  conservative  repetition,  and  sud 
denly  it  became  conclusive  that  my  cal 
was  the  object  of  the  gobbler’s  affec-l 
tions.  He  had  cut  in  half  the  distance 
that  originally  lay  between  us. 

A major  problem  lay  in  the  fact  that 
clean  lumbering  had  denuded  the  aret 
of  all  waste  cuttings,  forcing  me  to  use 


THE  BIRD  ANSWERED  MY  CALL,  turned  in  his  tracks,  and  I watched  with  fascination  as  the 
gray  head  turned  red.  I lifted  my  gun  . . . 


three  six-inch  maples  as  my  only  con- 
cealment. Scarcely  had  I settled  behind 
the  crotch  of  the  hardwoods  when  the 
dark  form  of  the  gobbler  was  sighted 
moving  down  the  incline  toward  me.  I 
was  hugging  the  ground  and  feared  my 
heartbeat  rang  like  a bell.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  at  long  last  I had  been  suc- 
cessful in  attracting  the  elusive  wild 
turkey?  I dropped  the  call  and  hugged 
my  12-gauge.  His  course  was  direct,  his 
intent  clear.  He  moved  without  hesita- 
tion, head  down,  directly  toward  me. 

His  beauty  was  unbelievable!  This 
lordly  bird  crossed  the  spring  flow, 
walked  into  the  grass  of  the  chopping, 
and  then,  in  full  view,  lifted  his  slim 
head  and  neck.  Each  feather  glistened 
in  the  morning  sunlight.  As  he  sounded 
a warning  chirp,  a second  gobbler,  not 
ten  feet  from  the  first,  appeared.  I had 
suspected  a pair,  for  the  gobbles  had 
been  too  repetitious  and  the  sequence 
too  closely  spaced  for  a single. 

I appraised  the  birds  at  60  yards  and 
kept  my  cool,  knowing  the  range  was 
too  great  for  a 2%-inch  maximum  load. 
A closer  shot  was  anticipated,  but  sud- 
denly the  lead  bird  decided  my  khaki 
coat  was  not  part  of  his  environment 
and,  instantaneously,  both  were  gone. 
The  morning  hunt  ended  without  a 
trophy  but  with  indelible  memories  of 
the  two  birds  still  in  the  bush.  Morale 
had  a much  needed  boost,  however, 
and  a resolution  guaranteed  that, 
should  I enjoy  another  spring  hunt,  a 3- 
inch  Magnum  would  be  my  companion. 

Fortune  favored  us,  and  we  were 
back  in  camp  for  the  first  week  of  the 
’74  season.  It  was  an  exciting  year.  At 
the  first  call  on  Monday  morning,  three 
gobblers  still  on  the  roost  above  us  and 
a fourth  in  the  remote  valley  below 
responded.  An  old  raccoon  lumbered 
by  me  into  the  direction  of  the  roost 
and  ended  that  encounter,  one  so  excit- 
ing that  the  veteran  Jim  responded, 
“My  glory,”  to  the  chorus  of  gobblers. 

On  the  bitter  cold  and  frosty 
Wednesday  morning  of  that  week,  two 
birds  responded  from  the  valley  below, 
while  a third  on  the  ridge  above  com- 
manded our  attention.  We  blew  that  of- 
fering with  exceptionally  poor  strategy. 
Friday  morning,  our  last  day  to  hunt  in 
; ’74,  found  us  on  a pine  ridge,  and  very 


promptly  a big  gobbler  was  sighted  at 
35  yards.  He  nad  come  to  the  call 
without  “a  mumblin  word.”  With  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  governing 
my  actions,  I dropped  the  call  to  grope 
for  the  Magnum  beside  me.  That  was 
enough.  The  bird  was  gone!  That 
season  offered  responses  from  eleven 
separate  gobblers,  but  only  progress 
could  be  reported. 

Seclusion  . . . and  Rain 

Who  could  resist  the  challenge?  The 
opening  of  the  75  season  found  the 
three  of  us  back  in  camp.  The  opener 
usually  offers  little  chance  for  skillful 
encounter;  too  much  activity  exists. 
Our  anticipation  was  for  the  quiet 
seclusion  a Monday  morning  brings  to 
the  big  timber  ridges.  The  day  arrived 
and  so  did  the  rain,  which  continued  as 
morning  drizzle.  It  was  8 a.m.  before  I 
occupied  the  razorback  ridge  east  of  the 
valley.  After  an  hour  of  careful  and 
repetitious  calling,  I moved  to  a lum- 
bering trail  that  led  to  the  fields.  I had 
had  it  and  estimated  it  would  be  quit- 
ting time  when  I reached  the  valley. 

I stopped  at  the  top  of  the  trail  to  call 
and  was  rewarded  by  an  answer  from 
the  distant  valley.  It  was  a single  gob- 
ble, and  the  assumption  that  some 
other  excitement  apart  from  my  call 
stimulated  the  bronze  male  prompted 
me  to  move  on.  I offered  an  occasional 
call  and  had  written  off  the  morning  as  I 
reached  the  road  that  shunted  from  the 
trail  leading  to  where  my  car  was 
parked. 

One  more  try,  I thought,  and  to  my 
amazement  an  answer  broke  the  silence 
from  the  ridge  I just  had  left.  We 
passed  as  the  bird  moved  toward  the 
ridge  and  I moved  toward  the  valley.  A 
search  for  concealment  was  the  order 
for  the  moment;  it  was  found  behind 
the  massive  root  system  of  a fallen  tree. 
Presently  the  gobbler  was  sighted  mov- 
ing down  the  same  trail  I had  used.  His 
movement  was  leisurely  but  alert.  He 
fed  from  the  trail,  then  stretched  his 
neck  to  make  sure  of  his  environment. 
“Keep  coming!”  I muttered.  He  did 
until,  within  60  yards,  he  felt  he  had 
had  enough  of  that  elusive  female  and 
turned  into  the  woods  to  my  left.  I 
watched  his  dull  white  head  bobbing 
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THE  MOVEMENT  of  my  hand  did  not  fit  his 
idea  of  a lady-love.  He  turned,  ran  head 
down  for  ten  feet,  then,  with  two  flaps  of  his 
monstrous  wings,  was  out  of  sight. 

away.  In  moments  it  would  disappear. 

Desperation  seized  me.  Had  I blown 
it  again?  As  an  acquaintance  of  mine 
puts  it:  “Something  had  to  be  did.”  I 
struggled  through  my  huge  pockets  for 
the  slate  and  chalk.  It  required  an  up- 
side down  position  of  the  slate  to  chalk 
it  in  that  drizzle,  and  I was  confronted 
with  the  chore  of  creating  three  ac- 
ceptable yelps  in  that  awkward  setting. 
It  worked.  The  bird  answered,  turned 
in  his  tracks,  and  I watched  with  fasci- 
nation as  the  gray  head  turned  to  blood 
red.  As  he  lumbered  back  into  the  trail, 
my  Mag  loaded  with  number  6 shot 
dropped  him  at  45  steps. 

“After  twenty-four  years,  you  did  it!” 
I exclaimed. 

I hurried  to  claim  my  prize.  Weighed 
later,  it  went  19  pounds  and  sported  a 
9%-inch  beard,  one  of  the  greatest  tro- 
phies of  my  hunting  career. 

I met  Jim  and  as  he  entered  my  car 
for  the  drive  home,  he  asked:  “Did  you 
hear  any  birds,  or  any  shots?” 

“Matter  of  fact,  I did.” 

“Where?” 

“Oh,  back  my  way,”  was  the 
response. 

Quickly  I diverted  the  conversation 


to  inquire  about  his  success.  After  it 
twenty-minute  ride  we  picked  uj 
Burkey  and  only  then  did  I open  thf 
trunk  and  display  my  first  gobbler. 

“You  held  out  on  me!”  Jim  said  ex 
citedly. 

State  champion  callers  gathered  thal 
afternoon  to  get  the  details.  It  was  flat 
tering  to  know  they  were  having  then 
share  of  trouble  getting  responses  while 
the  novice  had  scored. 

It  could  not  have  happened  more 
dramatically.  It  was  the  campaign  1 
planned,  I did  the  calling  with  my  own 
crafted  tool,  I schemed  the  strategy  and 
fired  the  shot.  After  43  years  of  cam- 
paigning, this  was  the  hunting  event 
that  rated  top  priority  for  personal  satis- 
faction. 

What  could  a future  encounter  with 
wild  turkeys  offer  that  could  be  more 
notable  than  success?  Fortunately, 
each  adventure  furnishes  its  own  com- 
pensations for  the  involved,  and  it  was 
just  that  way  back  in  the  same  valley  in 
76.  The  first  week  of  the  season  was 
dull;  only  one  gobbler  responded  to 
calling  and  he  never  took  the  time  to 
look  us  up.  On  three  consecutive 
seasons  I had  been  able  to  call  in  the 
big  birds  and  now  the  prospect  of 
failure  was  haunting. 

Last  Possible  Encounter 

Our  last  possible  encounter  would  be 
Friday  morning.  The  place  selected 
was  the  same  valley  which  had  proved 
productive  in  other  seasons.  Rain  fell 
during  the  night  and  an  intermittent 
drizzle  continued  throughout  the  early 
morning.  We  left  the  car,  and  as  my 
partners  proceeded  to  their  areas,  I 
searched  for  a natural  bridge  to  cross 
the  brook.  Immediately  upon  crossing, 
I sounded  the  call  and  was  surprised  to 
hear  a gobble  which  originated  easily 
quite  some  distance  up  the  ridge. 
Doubts  arose  that  my  call  had  inspired 
that  answer,  but  I responded.  Time  and 
again  the  bird  gobbled.  He  answered  a 
noisy  tree  toad,  he  scolded  a passing 
jet,  and  gradually  I sensed  his  response 
to  my  calling. 

Time  was  taken  to  assess  the  moun- 
tain setting.  The  bird  was  up  from  a 
deep  gully  that  channeled  the  spring 
thaw  to  the  valley  stream.  I slowly  and 
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quietly  moved  to  suitable  cover  and 
j began  to  call.  All  worked  well.  Each 
- time  the  bird  answered  I was  able  to 
determine  his  location.  Eagerly  I 
awaited  the  next  gobble.  It  was  not 
forthcoming  and  despair  descended. 
But  at  long  last  the  awaited  response 
occurred  and  I glued  myself  into  a mo- 
tionless position. 

f Time  passed  endlessly.  I wondered 
whether  my  call  possessed  any  charac- 
f teristics  that  would  interest  a gobbler. 

] Too  much  calling  was  ever  my  fear,  but 
f I stroked  the  slate  again.  The  quality  of 
i the  answer  indicated  the  gobbler  was 
close. 

I Within  an  instant,  his  approach  was 
visible.  Contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
experts,  I stroked  the  call  again.  It 
worked!  Right  there  he  awarded  me 
with  a deafening  answer.  His  ap- 
pearance had  all  the  characteristics  of 
an  old  mountain  monster.  He  was 
huge,  gray-white  in  color;  he  moved  on 
tall  stilt-like  gray  legs,  and  furled  only 
half  a tail.  This  he  fanned  repetitiously 
after  advancing  each  six  to  ten  steps. 
The  supreme  mark  of  his  age  and  cun- 
ning was  his  cautious  alertness  and  slow 
advance. 

The  morning  rain  and  intermittent 
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sunshine  had  stirred  up  the  black 
mountain  gnats,  and  they  swarmed  like 
bees,  chewing  me  to  shreds.  Most  cau- 
tiously, I moved  my  hand  to  dislodge 
the  parasites  from  my  sweatband,  tak- 
ing special  precautions  to  conceal  the 
movement  behind  the  two  large  oaks. 
Instantly  the  head  of  the  bird  shot  up- 
ward. The  movement  of  my  hand 
somehow  did  not  fit  his  idea  of  a lady- 
love. He  turned,  ran  head  down  for  ten 
feet,  then,  with  two  flaps  of  his 
monstrous  wings,  was  out  of  sight  be- 
hind some  trees. 

At  this  point  a clergyman  is  inclined 
to  suggest  that  a layman  should  say 
something  appropriate.  After  consult- 
ing my  watch  it  became  apparent  the 
encounter  between  the  hunter  and  the 
hunted  had  involved  an  hour  and  a half. 
I found  considerable  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  with  my  quarry  clearly  in 
sight,  I had  persuaded  that  veteran  of 
many  seasons  my  call  was  indeed  “for 
real.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  it  was  the  success  of  ’75  or  the 
consolation  award  of  76  which  should 
be  rated  as  a superior  performance. 
Both  were  highlights  of  my  hunting 
career. 
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IF  YOU  HAVE  TO  WALK  through  a barnyard  or  near  animals,  open  your  gun  or  take  out  the 
shells.  This  will  remove  temptation  should  a bird  flush  unexpectedly. 


Are  You  Wearing  Out  Your  Welcome? 

By  Howard  Mortimer 


WHEN  I CAME  past  Bartley  s farm 
this  morning,  I noticed  a batch  of 
new  No  Hunting  signs.  He’d  been  hav- 
ing trouble  with  careless  hunters,  and  I 
suspect  they  finally  got  the  best  of  him. 
There  hadn  t been  any  really  big  trou- 
ble, just  the  land  of  incidents  that 
disgust  any  real  sportsman.  Last 
winter,  for  example,  Bartley  had  asked 
me  to  come  over  for  a few  minutes. 
Someone  had  killed  two  deer,  both 
does,  on  his  upper  pasture.  They  had 
been  shot  within  twenty  yards  of  each 
other  and  left  where  they  fell.  It  was  a 
senseless  act  and  the  kind  of  brutal 
thing  that  non-hunters  like  Bartley 
soon  begin  to  associate  with  all  hunters. 
Sure,  deer  cause  some  damage  to  his 
crops,  and  he  thinks  there  are  too  many 
of  them,  especially  in  farming  areas. 
But  he  is  also  a decent,  honest  man, 
and  there  is  something  about  killing 
animals  and  letting  them  lie  to  rot  that 
strikes  at  the  decency  of  most  people. 

Then  this  spring  when  he  went  out  to 
put  in  his  oats,  someone  had  the  access 
road  to  his  lower  field  blocked.  He  was 


so  mad  he  wanted  to  hook  a chain  to  the 
car  and  move  it,  but  I talked  him  out  of 
that.  We  pulled  a couple  of  stumps  to 
the  side,  and  with  a little  effort  we  were 
able  to  work  the  tractor  and  grain  drill 

f>ast  the  parked  car.  In  all,  he  probably 
ost  only  about  an  hour  of  planting 
time,  but  it  was  an  hour  he  wouldn’t 
have  lost  if  some  hunter  had  been 
thoughtful  enough  to  leave  the  road 
open  in  the  beginning. 

Then  last  week  he  was  hopping  mad 
again.  Someone,  apparently  using  a 4- 
wheel-drive  vehicle,  had  cut  several 
ugly  ruts  through  his  clover  field.  Bart- 
ley was  convinced  it  was  done  by 
someone  spotlighting  deer.  He  couldn’t 
prove  it,  but  he  knew  the  ruts  weren’t 
there  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  he 
found  them  Thursday  morning.  That, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  archery 
season  was  only  a few  days  away,  was  all 
the  proof  he  wanted. 

If  hunters  realized  what  trouble  they 
can  cause  themselves,  they  d be  more 
careful.  Most  of  the  time  they  don’t  do 
anything  malicious.  They  just  don’t  al- 
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ways  think  before  they  do  things,  and 
that’s  what  bothers  most  farmers.  Too 
few  hunters  have  any  idea  what  farming 
is  all  about.  Sometimes,  even  when 
: they  are  trying  to  be  good  neighbors, 
they  cause  problems,  like  the  young 
fellow  who  hunted  my  place  a couple 
weeks  ago. 

“I  noticed  your  lower  pasture  gate 
was  open  so  I closed  it  for  you,’’  he 
called  over  to  me  as  he  was  getting  into 
his  car. 

I waved,  but  he  was  already  in  the 
car  so  I didn’t  say  anything.  What’s  the 
use?  I thought.  Of  course  the  lower 
pasture  gate  was  open.  I had  made  a 
special  trip  down  there  at  7 o’clock  that 
morning  to  open  it. 

Not  Too  Angry 

I didn’t  feel  too  angry.  At  least  this 
fellow  was  trying  to  be  helpful.  Too 
many  hunters  weren’t.  Anyway,  closing 
the  gate  only  meant  I would  have  to 
make  another  trip  down  there  to  open 
it  again.  That  was  better  than  having 
someone  leave  a gate  open  when  it 
should  be  closed.  That’s  been  done  too 
many  times.  Then  I have  to  spend  half  a 
day  chasing  cows  out  of  the  cornfields 
and  back  into  the  pasture.  And  some- 
times the  time  I spend  isn’t  the  only 
thing  I lose. 

Three  years  ago  someone  left  a pas- 
ture gate  open  on  the  first  day  of  small 

Same  season.  I don’t  know  who  it  was 
ecause  I had  given  many  people  per- 
mission to  hunt  that  day.  By  the  time  I 
found  the  open  gate,  all  the  cows  were 
in  a freshly  picked  cornfield,  gleaning 
the  ears  of  com  the  picker  had  missed. 
All  but  one,  that  is,  a prized  heifer.  She 
had  found  a big  ear  and  choked  on  it. 
She  was  dead. 

What  most  hunters  fail  to  realize  is 
that  farmers  have  gates  in  fences  be- 
cause sometimes  they  want  them  open 
and  sometimes  they  want  them  closed. 
Most  farmers  have  their  pastures 
divided  into  several  sections  so  they 
can  “rotate”  them.  When  one  section 
becomes  overgrazed,  they  move  the 
cows  to  another  section  and  let  the 

Sass  grow  on  the  first  one.  Then  in  the 
11  when  the  grass  in  all  the  sections  is 
getting  short,  they  often  open  the 
entire  pasture.  When  someone  closes  a 


gate,  he  traps  the  cows  in  one  section  of 
the  pasture  and  the  farmer  has  to  go  out 
and  release  them  before  they  can  get 
back  to  the  bam  again. 

But  gates  aren  t the  only  problem. 
Fencing  is  a constant  headache  for  most 
farmers.  Wood  fencing  requires 
constant  painting  and  replacement  of 
the  posts  and  boards.  Barbed  wire  must 
be  stretched  tight  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 
Electric  fences  short  out  when  weeds 
or  tree  branches  touch  them.  Chain 
link  or  heavy  wire  mesh  fences  are  just 
too  expensive  to  be  practical  on  most 
farms.  If  the  average  hunter  could 
spend  even  a few  days  on  a farm  help- 
ing to  repair  and  maintain  fences,  he 
would  see  the  difficulty  the  farmer 
faces,  and  he  would  likely  treat  fences 
with  more  respect.  Too  many  hunters 
try  to  go  through  a four-strand  barbed 
wire  fence  by  tramping  down  the  bot- 
tom two  strands  and  pushing  up  the  top 
two.  I’ve  seen  others  take  off  their 
jackets  and  toss  them  over  the  top 
strand  of  wire.  Then  they  throw  a leg 
over  the  fence  and  ride  it  down  as  they 
slide  over  it.  When  they  are  over,  the 


SAFETY  ZONE  signs  indicate  buildings 
nearby.  Respect  them  unfailingly,  or  an 
entire  farm  now  open  to  hunting  might  be 
posted  next  year. 
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LEAVE  ALL  GATES  as  you  find  them.  Even  if  they  look  unused,  they  have  a 
purpose.  Sometimes  the  landowner  wants  them  open,  sometimes  closed. 


fence  has  a permanent  sag.  To  repair  it, 
the  farmer  has  to  set  a new  post  to  take 
up  the  slack. 

Many  hunters  like  to  work  through 
fencerows  for  rabbits  and  ringnecks.  In 
doing  so  they  often  turn  over  a lot  of 
brush  which  has  been  cleared  off  fields. 
I doubt  if  any  farmer  would  mind  that 
kind  of  hunting  if  the  hunter  would  be 
careful.  But  too  often  in  their  en- 
thusiasm to  tramp  out  the  rabbits  and 
turn  over  the  brushpiles,  they  throw 
branches  up  against  an  electric  fence. 
That  shorts  out  the  fence  and  knocks 
out  the  warning  light  on  the  fencer  back 
in  the  barn.  When  the  farmer  sees  it, 
he  has  to  stop  whatever  he  is  doing  and 
“walk  the  fence”  to  see  where  the 
problem  is.  It’s  a small  harassment,  but 
it  is  one  that  could  easily  be  avoided. 

Another  Problem 

There’s  another  problem  that  could 
just  as  easily  be  avoided.  Many  hunters 
hate  cats;  if  not  hate,  at  least  dislike. 
Cats  kill  young  rabbits  and  pheasants. 
Therefore,  when  a cat  is  out  in  the 
field,  some  hunters  reason,  she  must  be 
killing  rabbits.  It  seems  like  perfect 
logic,  but  what  these  hunters  fail  to 


realize  is  that  there  are  no  baby  rabbits 
during  hunting  season.  All  of  them  are 
grown,  and  I could  count  on  one  hand 
the  number  of  times  I’ve  seen  a cat 
bring  in  a full  grown  rabbit.  When  you 
see  a cat  hunting  in  the  fall,  she  is  hunt- 
ing chipmunks  or  mice  or  rats.  All  of 
these  do  a great  deal  of  harm  around 
farm  buildings  and  cost  the  farmer 
money.  Scientists  tell  us  that  one  full 
grown  rat  is  capable  of  eating  and 
contaminating  up  to  $10  worth  of  grain 
each  year.  If  you  multiply  that  figure  by 
the  hundreds  of  rats,  mice,  and  chip- 
munks that  would  infest  a bam  without 
cats,  you  can  begin  to  see  why  farmers 
keep  cats.  It’s  not  that  they  are  all  cat 
lovers.  Cats  are  a necessary  fact  of  farm 
life.  They  do  their  job  or  they  don’t  stay 
around  long.  Ask  any  farmer.  He’ll  be 
able  to  tell  you  whicn  cats  are  his  best 
mousers.  I know  mine,  and  I can  point 
them  out  with  pride.  Yet,  every  fall  I 
lose  two  or  three  of  them.  When  I 
locate  a dead  one,  I always  examine  her 
carefully.  Most  of  them  share  the  same 
illness — lead  poisoning. 

Many  hunters  fail  to  recognize  the 
investment  a farmer  has  in  his  animals. 
To  most  people  a cow  is  a cow,  but  to  a 
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farmer  a cow  is  an  investment  of 
hundreds  of  dollars.  That  investment 
must  pay  off  if  he  is  going  to  make  a liv- 
ing from  his  farm.  That  is  probably  why 
we  feel  a little  nervous  when  we  see  a 
hunter  walking  too  close  to  our  animals. 
We  want  to  believe  that  all  hunters  are 
safe,  conscientious  sportsmen,  but  we 
can’t  help  wondering  what  would  hap- 
pen if  a big  ringneck  were  to  fly  out  of 
one  of  the  clumps  of  grass  in  front  of 
them.  Would  the  hunter  remember  the 
animals?  Would  he  hold  his  shot  until 
absolutely  sure  he  could  shoot  safely? 
Every  hunter  likes  to  think  he  would. 
Every  farmer  hopes  he  would. 

Even  when  the  hunter  makes  his  kill 
and  does  it  safely,  another  problem 
arises.  What  does  ne  do  with  the  game? 
Most  hunters  take  their  deer  and 
ringnecks  and  rabbits  with  them.  Very 
few  take  woodchucks  home  to  eat.  Yet 
very  few  hunters  know  how  to  dispose 
of  tnem  properly.  Some  hunters  just  let 
them  lie  in  the  field  where  they  were 
killed.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  them 
that  someone  may  have  to  run  over  a 
half-decayed  woodchuck  with  a mowing 
machine  or  that  a baler  may  pick  up  the 
remains  and  pack  it  into  a bale  of  hay 
for  the  farmer  to  handle  later  when  he 
is  feeding.  Some  hunters  like  to  hang 
dead  chucks  over  fenceposts.  That  can 
create  an  ugly  situation  if  the  farmer 
needs  to  repair  his  fence  near  that  area. 
No  one  likes  to  work  around  half-de- 
cayed animals  and  no  one  wants  the  job 
of  burying  the  decaying  remains  of  ani- 
mals someone  else  has  killed.  A little 
thoughtfulness  eliminates  the  problem. 

Welcome  Hunters 

The  hunters  who  are  welcome  to 
come  back  and  hunt  year  after  year  are 
the  ones  who  dispose  of  their  game 
properly.  For  woodchucks,  the  best 
way  is  to  drop  them  back  into  their 
ho  Ies  and  lack  some  loose  dirt  in  on  top 
of  them.  It  takes  only  a few  minutes, 
and  it  helps  insure  that  one  of  the 
farmer’s  dogs  won’t  carry  it  back  to  the 
house.  It  also  insures  that  the  remains 
won’t  be  picked  up  by  a baler. 


Some  hunters  object  to  disposing  of 
woodchucks  that  way.  They  say  it  keeps 
other  chucks  from  adopting  that  hole  as 
their  new  home.  I can  never  see  why  it 
is  important  for  another  chuck  to  adopt 
a particular  hole  unless  the  hunter  is 
trying  to  set  up  a shooting  gallery  ar- 
rangement so  he’ll  know  exactly  where 
to  look  for  the  next  target  to  pop  up. 
Certainly  he’s  not  worried  that  some 
poor  woodchuck  might  be  left  home- 
less. 

Decent  Fellows 

With  all  these  problems,  I some- 
times wonder  why  I continue  to  let 
people  hunt  on  my  property.  Maybe  it 
would  just  be  easier  to  be  like  Bartley 
and  stop  all  hunting.  But  I don’t  think 
that  way  very  long,  because  I know  the 
answer.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the 
hunters  are  decent  fellows.  They’re  the 
ones  I welcome  back  year  after  year, 
the  fellows  who  stop  at  the  house  in  the 
morning  or  call  a day  or  two  in  advance 
to  see  if  it’s  okay  to  hunt.  They  are  the 
fellows  who  respect  my  buildings  and 
hunt  a safe  distance  away  from  them, 
even  when  they  know  in  their  hearts 
that  the  biggest  ringneck  in  the  county 
must  be  sitting  right  next  to  my  cow 
shed.  They  are  the  fellows  who  let  my 
cats  alone  even  if  they’re  privately  con- 
vinced they  can’t  find  any  game  be- 
cause of  “those  dam  cats.  ” They  are  the 
ones  who  respect  my  fences  and  walk 
around  them  to  a gate  rather  than  break 
them  down.  They  leave  the  gates  as 
they  found  them,  whether  open  or 
closed,  because  they  know  that  is  the 
way  I want  them.  They  take  their  game 
home  or  dispose  of  shot-up  chucks 
properly  so  I don’t  run  across  a half-de- 
cayed carcass  later.  They  stop  at  the 
house  at  the  end  of  a hunt  to  tell  me 
about  a downed  fence  or  a loose  gate 
latch.  In  short,  they  are  the  fellows  who 
treat  my  property  as  though  it  were 
their  own.  Most  of  them  are  a pretty 
great  bunch  of  guys,  and  that  is  why  I 
continue  to  welcome  them  back  year 
after  year.  That  is  why  they’ll  never 
wear  out  their  welcome. 
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A Gobbler  for  Mr.  Jim 

By  Bob  Clark 


HOW  MANY  people  in  their  70s  do 
you  know  that  enjoy  getting  up  at 
I 3:30  a.m.  to  go  spring  gobbler  hunting? 
I’m  lucky  enougn  to  know  a couple  of 

I them,  Jim  Ross,  71,  and  Charlie  Piper, 
72.  My  dad  Walt,  at  67,  is  a bit  younger 
but  still  falls  in  their  age  group,  I guess. 
Anyway,  they  were  part  of  the  group 
that  took  part  in  the  hunt  I’d  like  to  tell 
you  about. 

To  set  the  stage,  we  were  in  Jim’s 

I camp  near  Medix  Run  in  Elk  County. 
Medix  Run  is  one  of  my  favorite  places, 
but  not  what  anyone  would  call  a large 
town.  If  I counted  correctly,  one  hotel, 
one  store  and  seven  houses  make  up  all 
the  permanent  buildings  there.  Jim  was 
bom  in  Medix  Run,  grew  up  there,  and 
knows  every  inch  of  the  surrounding 
area. 

We  would  be  hunting  the  Quehanna 
Wild  Area.  This  region  of  over  500,000 
acres  is  owned  mostly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  Many  of  the  oaks 
had  been  killed  by  the  oak  leaf  roller 
several  years  before.  However,  enough 
survived  to  produce  a good  mast  crop 
during  the  winter. 

The  balance  of  the  group  was  formed 
of  Will  Johns,  public  information  direc- 
tor of  the  Fish  Commission;  John 
Plowman,  past  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Outdoor  Writers  Association; 
Dale  Rohm,  a seasoned  turkey  hunter; 
Robby  Rohm,  1976  Pennsylvania 
turkey  calling  champion,  and  his 
brother  Terry,  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  calling  champion. 

We  arrived  in  camp  about  4 o’clock 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  30,  the 
opening  day  of  Pennsylvania’s  spring 
gobbler  season.  Our  plan  was  to  get  in  a 


JIM  ROSS,  71,  with  the  19Vz-lb.  “boss  gob- 
bler” that  Robby  Rohm,  23,  Pennsylvania 
turkey  calling  champion,  brought  in  for  him. 
“It  was  a perfect  calling  job,”  Jim  said. 


little  trout  fishing  that  evening  and  be 
up  early  to  scout  for  some  gobblers. 
We’d  divide  into  two  groups  to  cover 
more  territory.  Morning  broke  with  a 
beautiful  dawn  and  we  were  ahead  of 
the  sun  by  a good  half  hour.  As  the 
small  birds  began  to  sing  and  deer 
continued  to  move  into  their  daytime 
sleeping  quarters,  we  made  our  first 
“owl  hoot.  ’ Our  first  attempt  resulted 
in  a booming  gobble,  gobble,  gobble. 
We  had  found  our  first  gobbler  and 
hadn’t  even  really  gotten  started.  Terry 
felt  good  about  that.  “We  can  get  him 
in  the  morning,  if  no  one  bothers  him 
today,”  he  declared.  We  quietly  left  the 
area  and  walked  to  our  vehicle. 

As  we  crossed  the  flats,  we  decided 
to  drop  down  on  one  of  the  gas  line 
roads  and  visit  another  part  of  the 
Game  Lands.  We  were  moving  down 
the  road  when  Terry  looked  up  and 
yelled,  “Look,  there  goes  a bear!”  Talk 
about  luck — it  was  the  first  bear  I ever 
saw  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I know  I’ll 
never  forget  it. 

We  were  unable  to  raise  any  answer 
to  our  calls  at  the  new  place,  so  we 
moved  to  another  area.  Farther  on  out 
the  flats,  we  saw  many  deer,  and 
around  6:30  we  made  a last  ditch  effort 
to  locate  another  turkey.  Terry  gave  the 
“hoot”  and  again,  from  not  more  than 
300  yards  away,  came  a loud  gobble.  So 
we  had  two  located.  We  wondered  how 
the  other  group  was  doing. 

We  arrived  back  at  camp  an  hour 
later  and  started  to  prepare  breakfast — 
homemade  sausage,  farm  fresh  eggs, 
pancakes,  orange  juice,  coffee  and 
toast.  You  can  guess  what  happened 
next — Robby  and  his  group  came  back 
just  in  time  to  find  a hot  meal  all  pre- 
pared and  the  table  set. 

They,  too,  had  located  two  gobblers, 
and  one  was  definitely  an  old  “boss  gob- 
bler.” It  was  decided  Robby  and  Jim 
would  try  for  him;  Dale  would  go  after 
the  other.  Terry  would  take  John  to  the 
first  one  we  found,  and  I would  take  my 
dad  and  Charlie  Piper  for  the  fourth. 
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None  of  us  had  trouble  getting  up  at 
3:30  the  next  morning.  We  grabbed  a 
quick  breakfast  of  juice  and  toast  with 
coffee  and  headed  for  the  woods.  As  we 
drove  up  the  mountain,  I had  to  slam 
on  the  brakes  to  keep  from  hitting  four 
deer  that  darted  in  front  of  us.  Game 
was  moving.  We  arrived  at  the  drop-off 
point  for  Terry  and  John,  and  then 
Dad,  Charlie,  and  I headed  for  the  back 
part  of  the  flats. 

As  we  sat  there  in  the  darkness  wait- 
ing for  our  world  to  come  alive,  we  felt 
a deep  appreciation  for  the  woods  and 
wild  game  in  it.  After  the  harsh  winter 
we  d had,  we  were  amazed  at  the 
tremendous  amount  of  game — grouse, 
woodcock,  turkeys,  and  especially 
deer — we  had  seen  in  one  short  day. 

Three  Shots 

Well,  as  it  turned  out,  my  bird  did 
not  answer  the  call.  After  working  out 
the  area  and  hearing  three  shots  in  the 
distance,  we  started  back  to  meet  Terry 
and  John. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  spot,  John 
was  lying  under  a tree,  either  praying 
or  crying.  What  a story  he  had  to  tell. 
With  over  a half  million  acres  of  forest 
in  front  of  them,  they  had  walked  al- 
most right  under  the  tree  in  which  the 
gobbler  they  were  after  was  roosting. 
They  accidentally  got  within  about  55 
yards  of  the  bird.  Anyone  who  has 
hunted  turkeys  will  quickly  tell  you 
that  is  not  the  position  to  be  in.  Penn- 
sylvania’s law  clearly  states  that  you 
may  take  spring  gobblers  only  by  call- 
ing. As  they  watched  that  old  gobbler 
strut  back  and  forth  on  his  limb,  their 
anticipation  grew  stronger  and 
stronger.  Terry  had  to  make  a call,  but 
which  one,  and  when?  No  cover  was 
available  for  concealment  and  old  “Mr. 
Tom  looked  them  both  right  in  the 
eye.  Terry  gave  a few  short,  soft  yelps, 
and  went  for  the  gobbler.  Bang!  Off  he 
flew.  Bang!  Bang!  John  hurriedly 
backed  him  up.  Off  went  the  turkey. 
They  were  done  for  the  day. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  mountain, 
things  were  different.  Robby  had  found 
his  “boss  gobbler’  right  on  target  and 
after  several  hoots  decided  he  and  Mr. 
Jim  had  to  go  down  the  mountain  and 
up  the  other  side.  No  easy  task  for  a 


man  in  his  70s.  “Do  you  think  you  can 
make  it?”  Robby  asked  Jim. 

“I’ll  make  it  if  it’s  the  last  thing  I ever 
do!” 

They  moved  about  200  yards  and 
Robby  started  to  call.  .The  gobbler 
answered,  then  slowly  started  to  move 
toward  them.  He  came,  he  stopped,  he 
looked,  he  gobbled.  He  puffed  up  his 
feathers  and  fanned  his  tail,  he  looked 
some  more,  he  moved.  Closer,  so  very 
silently  he  came  closer.  Then  a gobble. 
And  then  he  appeared  like  something 
in  a dream,  35  yards  in  front  of  Mr.  Jim, 
strutting  like  a movie  star. 

The  shot  rang  out,  the  old  bird 
collapsed  and  rolled  right  down  the 
hill,  Robby  up  and  running  headlong 
after  it  through  the  laurel,  the  rocks 
and  possibly  over  a rattler,  who  would 
never  have  a chance  to  hit  him  at  the 
speed  he  was  going.  It  is  wise  to  im- 
mediately go  after  your  bird,  no  matter 
how  well  you  think  you’ve  hit  him,  but 
there  was  no  problem  with  this  one. 
His  momentum  took  him  to  the  bot- 
tom, but  it  was  all  over  for  this  old  boss 
gobbler. 

The  look  on  Jim’s  face  at  71  years  of 
age,  mirrored  on  the  23-year-old  State 
Turkey  Calling  Champion’s,  is  some- 
thing that  money  will  never  buy.  Mr. 
Jim  had  killed  many  turkeys  in  his 
time,  but  to  hear  him  tell  it,  “This  was 
the  most  perfect  job  of  calling  and  hunt- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  wild  turkey  that 
I’ve  ever  witnessed.”  Someday,  Robby 
Rohm  will  probably  duplicate  the  mo- 
ment when  he,  too,  goes  for  a spring 
gobbler  in  his  70s. 

We  continued  our  hunt  throughout 
the  week,  and  with  the  help  of  Dale, 
Robby,  and  Terry  Rohm,  were  able  to 
collect  several  more  gobblers.  Al- 
though John  Plowman  did  not  get  his 
gobbler  this  week,  he  did  keep  us  sup- 
plied with  fresh  trout  from  Medix  Run. 
Considering  that  the  season  was  over  a 
month  old  and  the  trout  were  pretty 
well  spooked,  John  did  justice  to  his 
reputation  as  a trout  fisherman. 

Well,  they  say  you  can’t  teach  an  old 
dog  new  tricks,  but  it  seems  safe  to  say 
Mr.  Jim  learned  there  are  several 
young  turkey  callers  who  can  continue 
the  tradition  of  Ross  Lodge  in  Medix 
Run,  Elk  County. 
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THOSE  WHITE  SIGNS  near  the  house  and  barn  and  the  red-and-yellow  ones  near  the  pasture 
don’t  mean  the  entire  farm  is  closed  to  hunting. 


The  Land  Lender 

By  Dave  Lyle 


P.G.C.  Farm-Game  Manager 


TTEY.  BILL,  stop  the  car!  This 
XX  looks  like  a good  spot — look  at 
those  cornfields  with  the  brush  rows 
between  ’em  . . . Should  be  lots  of 
birds  in  there.  Probably  some  rabbits, 
too.  You  get  the  guns,  and  I’ll  open  the 
back  and  let  the  dogs  out.  ” 

Sound  familiar?  How  many  times 
have  you  gone  hunting,  and  stopped 
somewhere  and  hunted  just  because  it 
looked  good,  or  because  it’s  been  a fa- 
vorite place  for  years? 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
someone  owns  that  land  you’re  hunting 
on?  “Well,”  you  say,  “it  wasn’t  posted, 
so  who’ll  care?” 

But  what  about  those  white  signs 
near  the  house  and  barn,  or  the  red- 
and-yellow  signs  near  the  pasture? 
Maybe  this  place  is  posted  after  all. 

No,  it’s  not,  but  you  may  very  well 
be  hunting  on  land  belonging  to  a 
Farm-Game  cooperator. 


“A  what?” 

Well,  let  me  explain  what  a Farm- 
Game  cooperator  is,  how  he  became  a 
cooperator,  and  how  the  Farm-Game 
program  benefits  not  only  him,  but  also 
you,  the  hunter. 

A Farm-Game  cooperator  is  the 
owner  or  lessee  of  a piece  of  land  suit- 
able for  public  hunting  who  has  made 
a written  legal  agreement  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  to 
keep  his  property  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing. Currently,  over  two  million  acres 
of  land  are  kept  open  to  hunting 
through  this  program. 

The  Farm-Game  Program  was  begun 
in  1936.  It  has  two  main  purposes:  to 
protect  farm  residents  and  property 
against  acts  which  no  good  sportsman 
would  countenance,  and  to  open  more 
land  to  public  hunting.  The  Game 
Commission  for  many  years  tried  to 
find  the  best  method  of  creating 
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EVEN  WHEN  most  sportsmen’s  thoughts  are 
far  from  hunting,  Farm-Game  managers  and 
game  protectors  are  visiting  farmers  and 
listening  to  any  complaints  they  might  have 
about  hunters. 

friendly  relations  between  hunters  and 
farmers,  realizing  that  the  sport  of 
hunting  on  agricultural  lands  depends 
on  safeguarding  the  right  of  every 
farmer  to  a peaceful  existence  and  on 
protection  of  his  land,  crops  and 
livestock. 

It  should  be  apparent  by  now  that 
most  No  Trespassing  signs  are  posted 
because  of  thoughtless  acts  or  outright 
vandalism  by  one  or  a few  persons.  The 
ever-increasing  number  of  these  signs 
means  that  many  hunters — most  of 
them  innocent — are  losing  prime  hunt- 
ing areas.  The  Game  Commission 
spends  many  man-hours  trying  to  avoid 
this,  not  only  through  law  enforcement, 
but  also  through  public  relations.  Our 
hunter  education  programs  stress 
courtesy  and  consideration  for  the 
landowner. 

A Farm-Game  project  area  encom- 
passes a contiguous  group  of  farms  or 


other  privately-owned  land  suitable  for 
hunting.  Each  area  must  contain  a 
minimum  of  a thousand  acres.  Each 
farm  is  given  a number,  and  a map  is 
maintained  showing  the  property  lines, 
houses,  barns  and  other  protected  areas 
of  each  farm.  Each  property  with  build- 
ings on  it  is  posted  with  safety  zone 
signs  reading:  “Hunting  for  or  disturb- 
ing game  or  discharging  deadly 
weapons  within  150  yards  of  occupied 
buildings  or  other  farm  buildings  is 
illegal  except  by  specific  permission  of 
the  owner  or  tenant  thereof.  ” 

These  signs  mean  exactly  what  they 
state.  The  penalty  for  violating  this  law 
is  $25  and  cost  of  prosecution.  This 
makes  the  safety  zone  very  important. 

Read  Signs 

You  may  also  see  other  signs  near 
cattle  areas,  bordering  tree  seedlings, 
or  near  unharvested  cornfields  or  grain 
crops.  Take  time  to  read  these  signs 
and  plan  your  hunt  accordingly.  These 
crops  are  the  farmer’s  paycheck  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  hunters  driving  on 
these  fields  or  walking  through  the 
grain  can  cause  him  to  remove  his  land 
from  the  Farm-Game  program. 
Respect  his  personal  property  as  if  it 
were  your  own. 

During  the  year  when  most  of  us  are 
far  from  hunting  thoughts,  an  employe 
of  the  Game  Commission — the  farm- 
game  manager — works  as  a public  rela- 
tions man  with  each  of  the  cooperators. 
He  and  the  local  game  protector  and 
area  land  manager  visit  these  farmers, 
listen  to  any  problems  they  might  have 
with  hunters  and  try  to  resolve  as  many 
of  their  complaints  as  possible. 

The  farm-game  manager  and  the 
cooperator  mark  areas  near  fields  to  be 
cut  as  woodland  border  cuttings.  Dur- 
ing winter,  members  of  the  food  and 
cover  crew  do  the  actual  cutting.  Here 
is  “instant  food”  in  the  form  of  browse 
for  deer,  rabbits,  etc.  Border  cuttings 
also  make  good  nesting  areas  for  other 
species  in  spring.  These  areas  are 
usually  cut  again  in  five  or  six  years  so 
they  don’t  grow  too  high  to  be  useful. 
The  Commission  also  helps  convert 
“waste”  spots  into  valuable  corners  by 
furnishing  various  young  vines,  shrubs 
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and  trees  which  provide  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife. 

So  you  see,  the  land  on  which  you 
may  be  hunting  is  more  than  “just 
land.”  It  is  a delicate  triangle  made  up 
of ' the  landowner,  the  Game  Com- 
mission, and  you,  the  hunter.  When  all 
three  work  together  we  have  a good 
place  to  hunt — but  more  important,  a 
good  relationship  with  our  fellow  man 
and  his  surroundings,  and  that’s  one  of 
the  valuable  intangibles. 


We  realize  the  vast  contribution  that 
the  rural  landowner,  whether  active  in 
the  Farm-Game  program  or  not, 
provides  for  our  million-plus  sportsmen 
each  year.  We  realize  that  problems 
still  occur  each  hunting  season,  but  we 
are  doing  the  best  we  know  how  to  curb 
these  problems.  With  the  continued 
cooperation  of  landowners  and  the 
sportsmanlike  conduct  of  those  who  use 
their  lands,  we  hope  to  achieve  our 
goal. 


Farm-Game  cooperators  in  two  northwestern  counties  who  have  been  in 
the  program  for  several  years  participated  in  a survey  about  how  the 
program  was  working.  Here  are  the  results: 

Do  most  hunters  obey  the  Safety  Zone  signs?  Yes,  75  percent. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  Farm-Game  program?  Yes,  98  percent. 

Do  you  take  advantage  of  the  seedling  program  each  year?  Sixty-two 
percent  do  some  planting  each  year.  The  remainder  either  have  no  room  for 
plantings  or  are  at  an  age  where  tree  planting  would  he  difficult. 

Do  you  buy  a hunting  license,  even  though  (as  a farmer)  you  may  hunt  on 
your  own  property  without  one?  Yes,  80  percent. 

Do  you  have  children  at  home  who  hunt  or  trap?  Yes,  80  percent. 

Do  you  know  your  game  protector,  and  how  to  get  in  touch  with  him  if  you 
should  ever  need  his  help?  Yes,  85  percent. 

Out  of  ten  hunters  who  hunt  your  land,  how  many  stop  to  ask?  Ninety 
percent  said  no  one  stops  to  ask;  the  rest  said  one  or  two  out  of  ten  ask  first. 

Do  you  leave  any  food  for  game  in  the  winter?  Nearly  all  said  they  leave 
some  crop  around  the  edges  or  put  some  sort  of  grain  or  feed  out  during 
winter  months. 

What  percentage  of  hunters  do  you  feel  are  true  sportsmen?  . . . slob 
hunters?  The  majority  of  hunters  were  seen  as  good  sportsmen  by  82  percent 
of  cooperators;  18  percent  felt  pressure  from  slob  hunters. 

Have  you  (in  the  last  5 years)  had  any  personal  damage  to  your  property 
that  you  would  attribute  directly  to  hunters?  No,  89  percent.  For  the  rest,  the 
most  common  problems  were  cut  fences,  gates  left  open,  driving  on  wet 
fields,  unharvested  corn  and  other  crops  tramped  on,  and  littering.  Some 
problems  with  tree  stands  built  in  valuable  trees  are  cropping  up  more  and 
more. 

Do  you  enjoy  the  GAME  NEWS?  Yes,  100  percent. 

What  is  your  favorite  column?  “ The  entire  magazine”  rated  with  95 
percent;  5 percent  said  they’d  like  a column  on  trapping.  Almost  everyone  in- 
dicated a strong  liking  for  Field  Notes. 

Some  of  the  most  common  additional  comments  concerned:  — restricting 
the  amount  of  time  for  deer  spotting.  — stiffer  penalties  for  poaching.  — 
stocking  pheasants  in  spring  in  pairs  or  groups,  so  they  could  be  enjoyed  all 
summer,  perhaps  with  broods.  (There  are  many  good  reasons  why  this  is  not 
done.)  — the  large  number  of  free-roaming  dogs  destructive  not  only  to 
wildlife,  but  also  to  farm  animals.  — appeals  to  hunters  to  help  the  farmer 
patrol  his  property  during  hunting  season.  (Being  a SPORT  and  reporting 
violations  you  may  witness  might  be  the  very  act  which  keeps  that  farm  from 
being  closed  to  hunting.) 
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Wild  Teas  of  Pennsylvania 

By  Craig  J.  Cameron 


RECENTLY  there  has  been  much 
„ interest  in  the  collecting,  prepar- 
ing, and  eating  of  many  wild  plants  and 
flowers.  As  an  outdoorsman,  I was  in- 
trigued with  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
old  weeds  I passed  through  or  walked 
over  while  in  the  field  could  be  eaten.  I 
went  to  my  local  library  and  checked 
out  a few  books  on  the  subject. 

I discovered  that  many  edible  wild 
plants  and  flowers  could  also  be  made 
into  a variety  of  tasty  teas.  Wild  teas 
seemed  simpler  to  prepare  than  many 
of  the  plant  foods,  so  I decided  to  try 
some  of  them  out  first.  After  a few 
tastes,  wild  teas  had  me  hooked!  I 
began  collecting,  drying,  and  storing 
my  favorites  and  now  have  jars  of  dried 
wild  tea  leaves  and  flowers  in  every 
cupboard  of  the  kitchen.  Listed  below 
are  a few  of  the  ones  I have  tried,  with 
methods  of  preparation  and  stor- 
age. If  you  take  up  collecting,  you’ll 
soon  find  out  that  wild  teas  not  only 
taste  good  but  are  also  fun  to  look  for 
and  gather  while  tramping  in  the  woods 
and  fields.  It’s  also  an  unusual  hobby 
that  the  whole  family  can  enjoy  to- 
gether. 

A very  easy  tea  to  begin  with  is  made 
from  the  common  red  clover  flowers 
(Trifolium  pratense ) that  can  be  found 
in  many  fields,  hedgerows,  and 
waysides  from  spring  to  late  fall.  Take 
the  flower  heads  and  clean  off  any  of  the 
green  leaves  that  may  still  be  attached. 
Place  the  heads  in  a paper  bag  punched 
with  a few  holes  .and  hang  them  in  a dry 
place.  Your  clover  tea  will  be  ready  for 
tasting  in  about  a week.  Put  a few  dried 
heads  in  a tea  ball  or  infuser.  Boil  some 
water  and  drop  in  the  tea  ball.  Steep  for 
two  to  three  minutes  and  sweeten  to 
taste — with  clover  honey,  naturally. 
Clover  tea  has  a mild,  refreshing  taste. 
To  store  clover  tea,  make  sure  all  the 
flower  heads  are  thoroughly  dry  and 
place  them  in  clean,  dry  glass  jars.  If 
possible,  store  your  jars  in  a dark  place 
to  prevent  fading  and  loss  of  flavor. 
Another  interesting  wild  tea  is  made 


from  the  dried  leaves  of  elderberry 
(Sambucus  canadensis).  This  rather  tall 
bush  or  tree  can  be  found  along 
hedgerows,  country  roads,  and  stream 
banks.  The  cream-colored  flowers  of 
the  elderberry  bloom  in  June  through 
July  and  take  the  form  of  a round,  flat 
cluster.  In  August,  purple-black  berries 
replace  the  flowers  and  provide  us  with 
homemade  pies  and  jams. 

To  make  elder  tea,  dry  the  leaves  by 
the  paper  bag  method  or  by  stringing 
them  on  thread  and  hanging  in  a dry 
place.  Crinkle  a few  of  the  dried  leaves 
to  release  the  flavor,  place  in  your  tea 
ball  and  drop  into  boiling  water.  Elder 
tea  has  a sweet,  robust  taste  and  you 
really  don’t  have  to  add  any  sugar  or 
honey  to  satisfy  your  sweet  tooth. 
Leaves  can  be  stored  either  whole  or 
crinkled. 

Mint  Relatives 

The  next  two  teas  are  relatives  from 
the  mint  family.  Both  are  quite  tasty. 
The  Oswego  tea  or  “bee  balm”  ( Mo - 
narda  didtjma ) is  a tall  square-stemmed 
alant  with  brilliant  red  flowers.  It  can 
ae  found  in  moist  places  along  stream 
Danks  and  creeks  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember. Take  some  of  the  aromatic 
leaves,  string  them  up  to  dry  and  brew 
into  tea.  This  tea  was  drunk  by  the 
Continental  Army  stationed  at  Oswego, 
New  York,  during  the  Revolutionary 
War — hence  the  name  Oswego  tea. 

Its  relative  is  wild  bergamot  (Mo- 
na rda  fistulosa).  It  has  the  same  square 
stem  and  general  appearance  as  Os- 
wego tea  but  wild  bergamot  has  nar- 
rower leaves  and  flowers  ranging  from 
white  to  pale  purple  or  lilac,  and  it  is 
found  in  much  drier  places  such  as 
fencerows  and  back  country  roads  and 
lanes.  It  blooms  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember with  a fragrant  odor  that  makes 
it  a favorite  stopping-place  for  bees. 
Make  into  tea  in  the  same  way  as  Os- 
wego tea.  Both  the  Oswego  tea  and 
wild  bergamot  plants  produce  an  en- 
joyable mint-flavored  tea.  The  leaves 
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can  be  dried,  stored,  and  used  long 
after  summer. 

The  familiar  wild  roses  ( Rosa  species) 
also  produce  fruit  that  can  be  made  into 
a hot  brew.  These  wild  flowers  have 
small,  wrinkled  leaves  with  thorny 
stems  and  flowers  that  range  from  rose 
to  white.  They  bloom  in  pastures,  and 
along  fences,  railroad  tracks,  and 
country  roads  from  July  to  September 
on  bushy  shrubs,  two  to  six  feet  tall. 
After  blooming,  the  rose  fruits  or  hips 
turn  a bright  red  and  look  like  tiny,  ob- 
long apples.  Rose  hips  are  rich  in  vi- 
tamin C and  from  these  hips  the  tea  is 
made.  Take  a few  of  the  red,  ripe  hips, 
crush  and  place  in  the  tea  ball.  Let 
steep  in  boiling  water  for  a few  minutes 
and  add  honey  to  suit  your  taste.  This 
tea  has  a light  flavor  of  apple  and  is 
quite  enjoyable.  The  rose  hips  may  be 
crushed  or  left  whole  and  dried  for  fu- 
ture use. 


Tve  listed  only  a few  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar wild  teas  common  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— ones  that  I have  found  tasty. 
After  trying  some,  you’ll  probably  want 
to  find  more  plants  and  flowers  that  can 
be  made  into  tea.  Check  your  local  li- 
brary for  books  about  wildflowers  and 
plants  that  contain  good  quality 
photographs  or  illustrations  so  that  you 
can  properly  identify  the  source  of  the 
tea  you  want  to  try.  Don’t  experiment 
on  your  own.  You  might  end  up  with  a 
stomach  ache  or  worse.  Always  be  sure 
of  your  source. 

If  you  start  collecting  and  tasting, 
you  11  be  surprised  to  find  out  that  some 
of  those  old  weeds  you’ve  seen  growing 
along  your  favorite  trail  can  be  made 
into  enjoyable  drinks.  During  the  long, 
cold  winter  nights,  you’ll  be  able  to 
heat  yourself  up  a brew,  sit  back,  relax, 
and  think  of  those  warm  days  you  went 
collecting  in  the  great  outdoors. 


Game  Recipes  Requested 

We  are  planning  to  publish  a paperback  book  of  game  recipes.  Over  the  years 
we  have  received  numerous  recipes  from  GAME  NEWS  subscribers,  and  our 
mail  indicates  many  readers  are  interested  in  this  subject.  Doubtless  you  have  fa- 
vorite recipes  of  your  own.  If  you  have  a recipe  for  any  game  bird  or  animal  which 
your  family  particularly  likes,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  it.  No  payment  can  be  made 
for  such  material,  but  if  we  use  your  recipe  we  will  give  you  credit  as  the  contribu- 
tor. Recipes  should  be  typed  or  carefully  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
following  the  conventional  format  for  such  items.  Submit  to:  RECIPES,  Pennsyl- 
vania GAME  NEWS,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 


New  Deer  and  Bear  Records  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1976,  is  the  complete  report  on  the 
Game  Commission’s  six  statewide  deer  and  bear  scoring  programs.  This  112-page 
paperbound  book  contains  a complete  integrated  listing  of  all  Pennsylvania- 
harvested  deer  and  bear  which  have  been  measured  during  the  programs  (using 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  system)  and  which  meet  the  minimums  established  by  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  personal  accounts  of  most  of  the  hunts  which  collected 
the  top  trophies  are  included,  along  with  photos  of  more  than  160  high-scoring 
deer  and  bear,  annual  harvest  totals  from  1915  through  1976,  and  other  informa- 
tive items.  Price  is  $1.00  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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GAME  WAS  NEVER  MEANT  TO  BE  WASTED 

By  Bernie  Fuller 


THE  OLD-TIMER  set  the  scene  for 
his  story  saying,  “This  isn’t  a tale  of 
great  deer  felling  to  a single  shot  or  of 
elk  so  big  it  took  many  men  to  carry  the 
meat  back  to  camp.  It’s  one  of  hunting 
the  game  right  around  here.  The  sort  of 
game  we  had  for  our  meal  tonight — 
rabbits,  grouse  and  squirrels — is  harder 
to  hunt  successfully  than  big  game,  be- 
cause it’s  so  elusive  and  difficult  to  hit 
when  we  shoot. 

“The  day  had  all  the  ingredients 
of  a perfect  day  of  hunting,”  he  went 
on.  “Good  companions,  temperate 
weather,  willing  dogs  and  an  abun- 
dance of  game.  The  secret  to  finding 
game  is  being  alert  all  the  time  you’re 
in  the  woods  and  remembering  where 
you  saw  it  in  the  past. 

“We  hunted  an  area  on  the  edge  of  a 
heavy  forest.  It  had  been  burned  about 
five  years  earlier,  and  now  had  plenty 
of  new  growth  and  cover.  No  sooner 
had  we  reached  the  area  than  a ruffed 
grouse  burst  forth  from  its  perch  high 
in  a hemlock  and  accelerated  through 
the  heavy  cover  to  safety.  The  dogs  be- 
came excited  for  the  chance  to  do  their 
job,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  a bird  had 
been  downed  for  them  to  retrieve.  It 
seemed  as  if  birds  were  all  around  us. 

“The  hunt  became  an  example  of 
how  great  it  can  be  when  the  gods  smile 
down  upon  you.  We  reached  camp  with 
enough  game  to  provide  for  many 
feasts;  the  hunters  had  performed  as 
the  experts  that  they  are  supposed  to 
be,  missing  only  a few  shots;  the  dogs 
had  done  everything  that  was  expected 
of  them  and  more,  locating  and  retriev- 
ing all  of  the  game  we  hit.  ” 

As  he  rose  to  retire  to  his  bed  for  the 
night,  the  old  man  left  one  more  lesson; 
“Ever  since  that  hunt,  I have  been 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  im- 

Eortance  of  having  a good  dog  for  a 
unting  companion.  Game  was  never 
meant  to  be  wasted,  and  good  dogs  will 
prevent  that  waste  by  locating  the  game 
you  shoot.’’ 

That  campfire  scene  and  its  lessons  in 


hunting  have  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again  through  the  years.  It  could 
have  taken  place  in  1977  or  1877,  or 
many  hundreds  of  years  ago  among  a 
tribe  of  American  Indians. 

Today,  when  we  think  of  hunting 
dogs,  we  think  of  the  key  breeds  in  our 
hunting  world:  English  setters, 

pointers,  Brittany  spaniels,  German 
shorthairs,  the  retrievers,  and  others. 
Some  time  ago  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  more  to  the  hunting  dog 
story  than  the  breeds  as  we  know  them 
today  or  the  breeds  from  which  they 
derived  in  Europe  many  years  ago.  We 
can  trace  the  use  of  dogs  as  hunters  to  a 
period  before  the  evolution  of  today’s 
breeds,  and,  further,  we  know  that  the 
American  Indian  used  dogs  as  hunting 
companions. 

Indian  Dogs  Not  Pets 

The  Indians  had  domesticated  dogs 
that  came  with  them  in  their  migration 
across  the  land  bridge  between  Eastern 
Siberia  and  what  is  now  Alaska  35,000 
years  ago.  Because  of  the  spartan  life 
led  by  these  people,  it  appears  logical 
that  the  dogs  were  not  pets,  but 
assisted  their  masters  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  everyday  tasks.  The  dogs 
were  used  to  carry  or  drag,  using  a 
travois,  the  household  goods  of  the 
families  when  they  were  on  the  move. 
But  the  tribes  were  not  always  on  the 
move.  The  dogs  had  to  have  another 
function  in  order  for  them  to  earn  their 
keep,  for  Indian  society  was  geared  to 
the  useful  functioning  of  every  member 
of  the  group,  human  or  animal. 

The  Meadowcroft  rock  shelter  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  (GAME 
NEWS,  April,  1976),  used  as  a hunting 
camp  more  than  16,000  years  ago,  has 
yielded  still  another  clue  to  the  use  of 
dogs  by  Indian  hunters.  The  skeletal 
remains  of  an  intentionally  buried  dog 
were  unearthed  in  the  early  excavation 
attempts,  proving  the  value  of  dogs  to 
those  early  Americans. 

Knowing  the  propensity  of  field  trial 
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dogs — and  others — to  pick  up  the  scent 
of  a deer  and  attempt  to  run  it  down, 
and  knowing  the  number  of  deer  killed 
each  year  by  dogs  in  Pennsylvania,  it 
seems  that  the  hunting  Indian  would 
have  had  a much  better  chance  to  fill 
the  larder  with  venison  if  he  had  used 
his  dogs  to  hunt.  According  to  Harold 
E.  Driver  in  his  Indians  of  North 
America,  “Dogs  were  probably  used  in 
hunting  by  the  majority  of  North 
American  tribes,  but  on  the  Plains, 
Prairies,  in  the  Great  Basin,  and  in 
Meso-America  only  a minority  of  peo- 
ples seem  to  have  followed  this  prac- 
tice. Driver  goes  on  to  say  that  dogs 
were  not  used  to  locate  large  animals 
that  ran  in  herds,  but  were  more  likely 
used  to  locate  small  game  and  single 
animals.  A painting  done  by  Peter 
Rindisbacher  in  1826,  “Mode  of  Chas- 
ing the  Bison  by  the  Assineboins,  a 
Sioux  Tribe,  on  Snow  Shoes,”  shows 
the  use  of  dogs  to  assist  the  lone  Indian 
in  downing  a buffalo.  Apparently  the 
dogs  were  used  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  animal  away  from  the  hunter  while 
he  finished  it  off.  Much  the  same 
method  is  recorded  as  being  used  by 
the  Eskimos  in  the  pursuit  ofbears:  the 
dogs  were  used  to  bait  the  bear  and 
prevent  it  from  escaping. 

Use  of  Dogs 

While  indications  are  that  the  early 
Indians  for  the  most  part  did  not  speci- 
fically train  dogs  to  hunt  for  them,  once 
the  natural  instinct  of  dogs  to  pursue 
game  became  apparent,  the  Indian 
masters  would  have  been  fools  not  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  As  Indians  de- 
veloped socially  and  technologically, 
the  use  of  hunting  dogs  trained  to 
retrieve  game  was  added  to  the 
hunter  s bag  of  tricks,  and  increased  his 
game  kill  accordingly. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  In- 
dians, in  later  years,  used  their  dogs  to 
catch  fish  as  well  as  retrieve  game.  This 
talent  of  dogs  was  brought  home  to  me 
last  summer  while  we  were  fishing  the 
shoreline  of  a lake.  A beautiful  Golden 


retriever  walked  directly  into  the  water 
until  he  was  up  to  his  chest,  and  slowly 
began  walking  along  the  shore,  peering 
into  the  water  ahead  of  his  feet.  He 
would  pause  every  few  minutes  and 
catch  a small  fish.  I’m  not  trying  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Indians  had  retrievers  to 
do  their  fishing;  however,  a sketch 
done  by  Rudolph  Kurz  in  1852  shows  a 
Blackfoot  Indian  pony  and  three  types 
of  dogs,  one  of  which  very  much  resem- 
bles a retriever. 

This  is  interesting  in  view  of  one  of 
the  early  beliefs  about  the  Golden:  that 
these  dogs  are  descended  from  animals 
used  to  guard  sheep  in  the  Caucasian 
Mountains  of  Russia.  Remember,  the 
Indians  were  relatives  of  the  migrants 
from  eastern  Siberia,  who,  in  turn, 
were  migrants.  Even  if  the  fable  about 
the  Goldens  is  incorrect,  it  opens  up  an 
avenue  of  speculation  when  it  comes  to 
Indian  dogs. 

The  dogs  of  today’s  average  hunter 
earn  their  keep  during  the  season.  In 
the  mid-19th  century,  however,  it 
wasn’t  at  all  unusual  for  an  Indian 
family  to  own  twenty  or  more  dogs. 
These  were  something  of  a pain  inside 
the  lodge,  but,  because  they  earned 
their  keep,  were  tolerated.  According 
to  Elijah  M.  Haines  in  The  American 
Indian,  the  Dakota  and  Algonquin 
tribes  held  dogs  in  high  esteem,  and 
the  dogs  “.  . .in  return  were  faithful 
friends  and  allies  in  the  chase,  and  de- 
voted to  their  masters  in  all  their  ad- 
ventures.” 

We  are  merely  the  latest  of  a long 
line  of  users  of  these  marvelous  hunting 
animals.  Our  technical  expertise  in 
hunting  and  training  dogs  may  have 
improved  over  the  years,  but  we  are 
reliving  a part  of  the  past  every  time  we 
venture  afield  with  a faithful  canine. 

When  I have  a successful  day  hunt- 
ing birds,  I like  to  think  that  it's  be- 
cause I somehow  heard  the  wise  Indian 
patriarch  who  said,  “Game  was  never 
meant  to  be  wasted,  and  good  dogs  will 
prevent  that  waste  by  locating  the  game 
you  shoot.” 
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BOB  KALMBACHER  AND  JOHN  WASHKO  visit  experimental  clearing  sowed  to  selected 
grasses,  limed  and  fertilized.  Parts  have  been  mulched,  other  sections  have  not. 


EVER  SINCE  some  early  wildlife 
manager  noticed  that  game 
seemed  more  abundant  where  forest 
trees  gave  way  to  grassy  openings,  the 
concept  of  managing  forest  clearings 
has  been  with  us.  No  one  yet  has 
proved  that  creating  clearings  or  food 
plots  is  practical  or  even  necessary  in 
some  cases  for  the  wildlife  it  is  sup- 
posed to  benefit.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
whitetail  it’s  long  been  obvious  that  the 
largest  and  most  prolific  deer  are  found 
in  marginal  or  abandoned  farmland  or 
partly  cut-over  forests  where  plant  va- 
riety is  greatest. 

Deer  need  variety  in  the  plants  they 
eat  to  provide  protein  and  minerals  to 
build  Body  tissues,  and  fats  and  car- 
bohydrates for  energy.  They  need 
these  food  constituents  in  varying  pro- 
portions to  satisfy  their  nutritional 
needs,  which  change  with  the  seasons. 
During  the  spring,  for  example,  nature 
conveniently  provides  succulent  her- 
baceous vegetation  such  as  grasses. 


weeds  and  farm  crops  that  are  Tiigh  in 
proteins  and  minerals  needed  espe- 
cially by  females  which  are  carrying  or 
nursing  fawns.  Summer  continues  to 
yield  a variety  of  succulent  plants  which 
provide  protein  for  rapidly  growing 
fawns.  In  the  fall,  the  diet  changes  from 
high-protein  to  high-energy  (fat  and 
carbohydrate)  foods,  such  as  acorns  and 
beechnuts,  which  are  stored  as  body  fat 
to  help  the  animal  to  survive  the 
winter.  Recent  research  has  shown  that 
during  the  winter  when  foods  are  least 
plentiful,  deer  can  limit  their  intake 
and  subsist  until  spring  by  browsing  on 
lower  quality  foods,  such  as  twigs  of 
trees  and  shrubs. 


The  Need  for  Woodland 
Clearings 

Unfortunately,  much  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s central  and  northern  deer  range 
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is  heavily  forested  or  severely  over- 
grazed  by  deer  to  the  point  where  even 
the  herbaceous  plants  that  deer  prefer 
as  spring  and  summer  foods  may  not  be 
sufficiently  abundant.  To  increase  these 
protein-producing  plants,  wildlife 
managers  now  commonly  make  clear- 
ings in  continuously  forested  areas. 

These  clearings  are  usually  made  by 
bulldozing  away  existing  trees  and 
shrubs,  or  they  may  result  from  timber- 
ing operations.  Typical  clearings  should 
average  about  one  acre  in  size  and  be 
well  distributed  throughout  the  forest 
to  prevent  concentrations  of  deer. 

Clearings  can  be  managed  in  two 
ways.  One  is  to  simply  allow  openings 
to  revegetate  naturally.  This  is  the  least 
expensive,  but  unless  soils  are  naturally 
fertile,  chances  are  most  of  the  her- 
baceous plant  species  that  “volunteer” 
(that  is,  grow  naturally  without  being 
deliberately  planted)  are  going  to  be  in- 
ferior as  deer  foods. 

The  other  method  calls  for  the  clear- 
ings to  be  limed,  fertilized  and  seeded 
to  domestic  grasses  and  legumes,  and 
managed  much  as  farm  pastures  are. 
These  are  referred  to  as  agricultural 
clearings  or  wildlife  food  plots.  At  least 
75  different  plant  varieties,  mostly 
legumes  (such  as  clover)  and  grasses, 


BIOLOGIST  JERRY  WUNZ  examines  plants 
coming  up  in  natural  clearing.  Such  areas 
are  inexpensive,  but  unless  soils  are 
naturally  fertile,  most  volunteer  plant 
species  are  inferior  deer  food. 


have  been  tried  in  these  clearings.  Un- 
fortunately, most  of  these  plants  were 
developed  for  use  in  agriculture  under 
high  fertility  and  are  not  always  suited 
for  the  poorer  forest  soils  which 
developed  from  acid  sandstone  and 
shale. 

Because  of  this  inherent  infertility  of 
most  forest  soils  and  the  initial  cost  of 
clearing  trees  and  brush,  clearings  can 
be  expensive  to  create  and  to  maintain. 
This  justified  considerable  research  to 
develop  sound  management  practices 
which  minimize  costs. 

Over  the  four-year  period  from 
1971-1975,  the  Agronomy  Department 
of  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
cooperated  in  studies  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau  of  Forestry.  In  Cameron 
and  Mifflin  counties,  we  compared 
seasonal  plant  availability,  nutritional 
value,  and  forage  use  by  deer  in  both 
natural  and  seeded  clearings. 


What  We  Studied  and  How 

Some  of  the  food-plot  clearings  we 
studied  were  8-11  years  old,  well  es- 
tablished, and  intensively  managed; 
that  is,  liming,  fertilizing  and  seeding 
practices  were  similar  to  those  used  in 
agricultural  forage  production.  Others 
were  new  clearings  where  less  lime  and 
fertilizer  were  applied.  All  the  food 
plots  had  been  seeded  to  mixtures  of 
birdsfoot  trefoil  (a  legume)  and  a com- 

E anion  grass,  such  as  Kentucky 
luegrass,  meadow  foxtail,  orchard- 
grass,  or  tall  fescue. 

The  natural  clearings,  which  had  not 
been  limed  or  fertilized,  were  older 
and  well  established  with  herbaceous 
plants  such  as  poverty  grasses, 
broomsedge,  sheep  fescue,  sorrels, 
goldenrods,  hawkweed  and  others  that 
grow  on  acid  soils  of*  low  fertility.  To 
find  out  how  much  the  deer  used  these 
clearings,  we  periodically  (from  mid- 
April  to  early  November)  measured  and 
compared  the  amount  of  plant  forage 
inside  deer-proof  fences  with  the 
amount  of  forage  remaining  where  deer 
could  graze.  The  difference  was 
assumed  to  be  due  to  consumption  by 
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deer.  We  found  that  deer  used  forage 
in  die  planted  food  plots  primarily  in 
the  spring.  Use  always  began  as  soon  as 
forage  was  available  in  April,  reached  a 
peak  by  mid-May,  declined  to  almost 
nothing  in  June  and  increased  slighdy 
again  in  the  fall.  Summer  forage  use 
was  limited  to  only  occasional  nibbling 
by  deer. 

Among  the  agricultural  forages  in  the 

Slanted  clearings  during  the  spring, 
eer  fed  almost  exclusively  on  the  leaf 
blades  of  the  grasses.  Despite  dif- 
ferences in  production  between  various 
grass  species,  there  was  littie  difference 
in  the  actual  amounts  that  deer  ate.  All 
were  cool  season  grass  species  that 
begin  growing  in  April  and  produce 
their  most  abundant  growth  before  that 
of  most  native  plants.  The  birdsfoot  tre- 
foil in  these  clearings  did  not  start 
growing  until  mid-May,  when  deer  use 
of  the  grasses  had  already  tapered  off. 

Trefoil  is  usually  shunned  by  foraging 
deer  until  later  in  the  summer,  pre- 
sumably because  the  plant  has  a bitter 
taste  until  it  matures.  But  trefoil  has  a 
further  value  besides  being  just  another 
late  summer  and  fall  forage  plant,  when 
natural  deer  foods  are  also  abundant. 
Like  other  legumes,  its  roots  harbor 
specific  bacteria  which  can  take  free 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  fix  it  for  plant 
use.  (Other  plants  such  as  grasses  lack 
this  capacity  to  get  free  nitrogen  from 
air.)  This  makes  them  a sort  of  natural 
fertilizer,  and  increases  the  yield  and 
protein  content  of  the  grasses  planted 
With  the  trefoil. 

Most  of  the  wild  plants  on  the  natural 
clearings  were,  like  trefoil,  warm 
season  plants  that  don’t  grow  until  late 
in  the  spring. 


Forage  Production  and  Use  By 
Deer 

i , . 

• Thus,  with  the  help  of  the  trefoil  and 
periodic  applications  of  lime  and  fer- 
tilizer, forage  production  on  the  eight- 
year  and  11-year-old  intensively 
managed  clearings  was  similar  to 
production  on  well-managed  farm  pas- 
tures and  hayfields.  Forage  produced 
on  these  clearings  from  mid-April  to 


LAND  MANAGER  Ivan  Dodd  disks  Mifflin 
County  clearing.  Planting  cool  season 
grasses  is  a practical  way  to  provide  an  early 
spring  protein  supplement  for  deer. 

June  averaged  2,800  pounds  per  acre, 
while  that  on  the  new  clearings  with 
only  one-third  the  amount  of  lime  and 
fertilizer  applied  averaged  1,700 
pounds.  Most  of  the  forage  in  these  ag- 
ricultural clearings  was  produced  in  the 
spring.  In  contrast,  total  annual 
production  of  the  wild  plants  in  the 
natural  clearing  averaged  only  800 
pounds  per  acre,  and  only  300  pounds 
of  this  was  produced  during  the  spring. 

Regardless  of  production,  what’s  im- 
portant to  a Game  Lands  manager  is 
how  much  is  actually  eaten  by  deer. 
Considering  total  annual  production, 
we  found  only  a small  percentage  of  the 
forage  was  used,  mostly  in  the  spring. 
On  the  intensively  managed  clearing, 
for  example,  spring  use  by  deer  ac- 
counted for  only  8 percent  of  the  total 
forage  produced  from  spring  through 
fall.  And  only  14  percent,  or  400 
pounds  per  acre,  of  the  spring- 
produced  forage  was  eaten  by  deer. 
Deer  also  used  a similar  amount — 450 
pounds — from  clearings  with  less  lime 
and  fertilizer,  but  this  represented  26 
percent  of  the  spring  production. 


Selecting  and  Managing  Forages 

These  findings  justify  two  conclu- 
sions. First,  high  forage  production  is 
not  necessary  to  supply  supplemental 
food  for  deer.  Second,  the  selection  of 
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species  to  be  managed  in  clearings 
should  be  based  primarily  on  early 
spring  growth,  because  this  is  when 
they  are  used  and,  apparently,  most 
needed  by  deer. 

In  the  natural  clearing  it  wasn’t  the 
relatively  limited  production  of  vegeta- 
tion that  resulted  in  reduced  use  as 
much  as  it  was  the  time  that  it  was 
available.  Although  many  plants  grow 
well  on  these  poorer  soils,  unless  they 
provide  early  spring  forage  and  supple- 
ment the  natural  feeds  which  may  be  in 
short  supply,  the  value  of  such  clear- 
ings for  deer  may  be  reduced.  There 
are  some  native  plants  that  produce 
early  spring  forage,  particularly  around 
wet  areas  such  as  springs  or  bogs. 
However,  these  places  usually  make  up 
only  a small  segment  of  the  habitat. 

Undoubtedly,  agricultural  forages 
such  as  white  clover  and  alfalfa,  or 
grains  such  as  corn  and  buckwheat, 
would  be  heavily  used  in  the  summer, 
too.  Deer  have  preferences  like  any 
other  animal,  but  providing  such  crops 
may  be  an  expensive  attempt  to  supple- 
ment already  abundant  naturally 
produced  foods.  Alfalfa  and  clovers  are 
legumes,  but,  unlike  birdsfoot  trefoil, 
they  require  highly  limed  and  fertile 
soils.  So  do  the  grains,  and  since  they 
are  annual  plants,  the  clearings  must  be 
plowed  and  reseeded  every  year.  The 
winter  annual  grains  such  as  rye  and 
wheat  can  provide  forage  from  fall  to 
spring;  but  like  the  other  grains  they 
are  too  costly. 


By  far  the  most  practical  way  to 
provide  the  early  spring  protein  sup- 
plement for  deer  is  through  the  cool 
season  grasses.  The  protein  content  of 
the  grasses,  like  production  and  use, 
was  highest  in  the  spring.  The  leaves  of 
the  various  kinds  of  cool  season  grasses 
were  similar  in  protein  content. 

The  leaves  and  upper  stems  of  the 
birdsfoot  trefoil  seeded  with  grass 
were  somewhat  higher  in  protein.  But 
because  trefoil  grows  more  slowly,  less 
forage  was  available. 

Also,  as  stated  earlier,  deer  don’t  eat 


much  trefoil  until  the  plants  mature 
later  in  the  summer.  Most  native  plant 
species  on  the  natural  clearing  didn’t 
reach  the  peak  spring  protein  levels  of 
the  cool  season  grasses.  Their  protein 
levels  were  generally  lower,  and  stayed 
about  the  same  throughout  the  growing 
season.  An  exception  was  sorrel,  which 
was  relatively  abundant,  and  contained 
nearly  as  much  protein  as  the  cool 
season  grasses. 

The  importance  of  the  protein  sup- 
plied by  the  cool  season  grasses  is 
probably  much  greater  than  the  fre- 
quency of  their  use  suggests.  The  deer 
fetus  grows  most  rapidly  during  the  last 
third  of  pregnancy,  which  coincides 
with  the  use  of  cool  season  grasses  and 
fortunately  the  period  when  the  forages 
were  at  their  highest  protein  level. 


Liming  and  Fertilizing 

Since  our  findings  indicate  that 
when  forage  is  available  is  more  im- 
portant than  how  much  is  available, 
some  of  the  factors  promoting  high 
yield  can  be  modified.  Lime  and  fertil- 
izer recommendations  from  a farm  soil 
test  are  based  on  the  need  for  high 
yield  and  heavy  crop  removal — neither 
of  which  apply  to  clearing  management 
for  game.  Therefore  it  was  hoped  that 
trefoil/cool  season  grass  mixtures  might 
be  successfully  established  to  provide 
ample  forage  at  a fraction  of  the  lime 
and  fertilizer  rates  that  are  usually 
recommended  by  soil  test  for  forest 
soils  which  had  never  been  treated. 

To  test  this  idea,  we  seeded  three 
Mifflin  County  clearings  with  a mixture 
of  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  tall  fescue  grass 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  using 
sixteen  levels  of  lime  and  fertilizer.  We 
wanted  to  find  out  the  minimum 
amounts  of  lime  and  fertilizer  needed 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  spring  forage 
without  any  additional  inputs  for  up  to 
ten  years  or  longer.  The  sixteen  levels 
varied  from  five  tons  of  ground 
limestone  and  1,300  pounds  of  an  0-15- 
30  fertilizer,  to  the  lowest  level  of  one 
ton  of  lime  and  150  pounds  of  an  0-20- 
20  fertilizer  per  acre.  Nitrogen  (in  the 
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IT  LONG  HAS  been  noticed  that  game  seems 
more  abundant  where  forests  give  way  to 
grassy  openings,  as  shown  by  these  deer. 
Thus  the  concept  of  managing  forest  clear- 
ings has  been  accepted  for'years. 

form  of  urea)  was  applied  to  all  plots  at 
the  rate  of  50  pounds  per  acre. 

The  result  was  successful  establish- 
ment at  all  levels  of  lime  and  fertilizer. 
Forage  production  on  these  new  clear- 
ings was  sampled  four  times  during  a 
three-year  period,  and  the  results  have 
consistently  shown  that  large  applica- 
tions of  lime  have  not  appreciably 
increased  forage  production  on  these 
acid  sandstone  soils.  The  more  fertilizer 
applied,  however,  the  greater  the 
production. 

One  level  of  lime  and  fertilizer — one 
ton  of  lime  and  a fertilizer  rate  of 50-30- 
30  (roughly  300  lbs.  of  a 15-10-10 
analysis) — was  particularly  promising. 
This  produced  a sufficient  amount  of 
forage  with  the  least  input.  Where  this 
level  was  applied,  spring  and  summer 
forage  production  averaged  1,840 
pounds  per  acre,  60  percent  of  which 
was  produced  in  the  spring  when  deer 
use  was  greatest. 

This  finding  that  only  moderate 
amounts  of  lime  and  fertilizer  are  ade- 
quate to  establish  and  maintain  suffi- 
cient amounts  of  deer  forage  in  forest 
clearings  could  save  a lot  of  money.  The 
greatest  expenditure  in  forage  es- 
tablishment can  be  lime  and  fertilizer 


and  the  cost  of  their  application  back  in 
remote  clearings  in  mountainous 
regions.  Lime  is  the  most  costly  be- 
cause of  the  labor  involved  in  hauling 
and  spreading  it.  So  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  study  showed  that  a lot  of  lime  is 
not  as  important  as  a modest  amount  of 
fertilizer. 

Pennsylvania  soils,  especially  forest 
soils,  are  low  in  the  major  fertilizer  ele- 
ments. But  after  the  initial  application 
of  fertilizer  to  establish  the  desired 
forage  plants,  a large  part  of  the  nu- 
trients within  a clearing  probably  can 
be  recycled.  This  is  because  some  of 
the  nutrient  elements  removed  from 
the  clearing  by  the  grazing  deer  are 
returned  to  the  soil  in  their  droppings. 
Also,  the  nutrients  remaining  in  the 
plants  not  consumed  by  animals  are 
returned  to  the  soil  as  the  dead  vegeta- 
tion decomposes. 

Conclusions 

Our  studies  showed  forage  for  deer 
should  be  selected  mainly  by  two  major 
criteria:  tolerance  to  less  favorable  soil 
conditions  and  ability  to  grow  during 
cool  seasons,  particularly  early  spring 
when  natural  foods  are  usually  least 
abundant. 

Based  on  the  proportions  of  these 
forages  that  deer  ate  in  the  clearings, 
the  nigh  production  that  is  expected  in 
farm  pasture  or  hayfield  management  is 
not  necessary.  The  primary  manage- 
ment aim  of  these  food  plots  for  deer 
should  be  simply  to  provide  a high  pro- 
tein supplement  when  it’s  needed 
most.  Our  findings  indicating  this  can 
be  done  with  less  lime  and  fertilizer 
may  result  in  considerable  savings  and 
increased  efficiency  in  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s food  plot  program. 
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ON  A NARROW  PATH  THROUGH  thick  brush,  I have  seen  a black  bear,  many  times  the  size 
of  M.  mephitis,  leave  the  path  of  the  smaller  animal. 

SmCIfl®  STINKER 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


MEPHITIS  MEPHITIS  is  the  scien- 
tific name  of  the  common 
striped  skunk;  it  comes  from  the  Latin 
word  for  “stench,”  so  you  could  say  his 
name  means  “double-barreled  stinker.” 
The  striped  skunk  is  the  most 
widespread  furbearing  animal  in  North 
America,  found  in  all  the  contiguous  48 
states,  across  Canada,  and  down  into 
Mexico — more  widespread  than  is  the 
muskrat  or  the  ubiquitous  cottontail 
rabbit.  And  because  it  is  so  common, 
and  has  such  a nauseating  way  of  pro- 
tecting itself,  there  is  probably  no  other 
animal  so  joked  about  and  yet  so  feared 
in  our  country.  The  fear  is  shared  by 
humans  and  non-humans  alike. 

On  a narrow  path  through  thick 
brush,  I have  seen  a black  bear,  many 
times  the  size  of  M.  mephitis,  leave  the 
path  and  climb  out  of  the  way  of  the 
smaller  animal  who  went  un- 
concernedly about  his  business  without 
even  noticing  the  greater  creature’s 


unease.  The  only  other  mammal  ac- 
corded as  much  respect  is  the 
porcupine. 

A good-size  striped  skunk  may  be  28 
inches  long,  including  the  plume-like 
10-inch  tail.  He  may  weigh  12  pounds 
but  average  is  about  7.  Covered  with 
slightly  coarse  long  black  hair,  the 
animal  will  have  a thin  white  line  down 
the  center  of  its  face,  a white  top-knot, 
and  two  white  dorsal  stripes  angling  off 
to  the  sides.  These  stripes  may  be  nar- 
row and  short  or  wide  and  long  (the  less 
white,  the  more  valuable  the  pelt). 
There  may  be  more  or  less  white  hair  in 
the  waving  tail. 

North  America  has  four  species  of 
skunks.  They  are  related  to  similar 
animals  in  Europe  that  are  called 
“polecats.”  This  term — along  with 
others  such  as  “woods  pussy” — is 
sometimes  used  as  a nickname  for 
North  American  skunks. 

Along  with  the  striped  skunk,  a 
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second  species,  the  spotted  skunk,  is 
commonly  found  in  our  South  and 
West;  it  doesn’t  venture  far  into  our 
North  and  Northeast.  It  is  a smaller  and 
more  nimble  creature,  has  considerable 
ability  at  digging  and  climbing,  and  has 
three  white  spots  on  its  head  and 
broken  white  stripes  on  its  sides. 

Two  other  species,  the  white-backed 
hog-nosed  skunk  and  the  long-tailed 
hooded  skunk,  are  centered  in  Mexico 
but  they  get  up  into  southern  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  All  possess  the 
fearful  ability  to  aim  and  send  with 
great  accuracy  a stream  or  spray  of  a 
chemical  compound  (a  mercaptan) 
which  is  rich  in  sulfur,  into  the  face  and 
the  eyes  of  the  predator.  Fortunately, 
the  stinging  of  the  skin  and  the  burning 
blindness  that  result  are  temporary, 
but  the  odor  left  behind  seems  everlast- 
ing. I once  saw  a great  homed  owl  get  a 
full  dose  of  spray  while  attacking  a 
skunk;  the  huge  bird  tumbled  about 
like  a decapitated  chicken. 

If  one  wants  a skunk  for  a pet,  a 
veterinarian  can  de-scent  the  creature. 
As  farm  children,  we  knew  nothing  of 
such  an  operation,  yet  we  often  had 
skunks  about  as  pets.  There  were  a 
number  of  culverts  under  our  long 
lane,  and  each  summer  “mammy” 
skunks  used  the  tiles  as  maternity  dens. 
When  the  young  were  large  enough  to 
run  about,  my  older  brother  would 
push  the  nest,  mother,  and  all — as 
many  as  10  kittens — into  a sack  and 
carry  them  home  to  a big  pen  in  the  old 
packing  house. 

Toys  or  Puppies 

We  played  with  them  as  if  they  were 
toys  or  puppies.  My  sisters  even 
dressed  >them  in  doll’s  clothing.  Yet  I 
don’t  remember  that  they  ever  sprayed 
anyone.  They  ate  almost  anything, 
loved  milk  and  table  scraps.  We  grew 
very  fond  of  them,  yet  each  year,  just  at 
the  end  of  the  trapping  season  in 
March,  all  of  them  were  painlessly  put 
to  death,  skinned,  their  hides  stretched 
on  gothic-arch  frames,  and  sold  for 
their  fur.  They  were  a cash  crop  on  the 
farm. 

Those  who  might  want  a Mephisto- 
phelian  pet  should  be  warned  that  as 
the  animals  get  older  in  captivity,  they 


tend  to  become  sluggish  and  quite  fat. 
They  are  also  highly  susceptible  to 
rabies. 

The  summertime  raids  of  our  child- 
hood would  now  be  illegal,  too; 
furbearers  (of  which  the  skunk  is  one) 
may  only  be  possessed  if  they  are  le- 
gally taken  (tnat  is,  according  to  the 
trapping  laws)  during  open  season  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  protects  young  ani- 
mals. 

Through  my  boyhood,  I trapped 
skunks  along  with  the  more  numerous 
muskrats  and  the  scarcer  minks.  One 
open  winter  I caught  22  skunks  and  got 
them  ready  for  market,  yet  never 
missed  a day  of  school.  Once,  I caught  a 
huge,  almost  coal-black  one  under  a 
bam  about  a mile  up  the  lane  that 
crossed  our  farm.  I had  ridden  horse- 
back to  look  after  the  traps  and  on  the 
way  home  tried  to  carry  the  skunk  so 
that  the  wind  would  carry  the  odor 
away  from  me.  When  I arrived  at 
school  that  morning,  the  principal  was 
standing  in  the  hallway.  He  made  no 
wry  face  when  I entered,  but  merely 
said, 

“Much  white  on  him?” 

I shook  my  head. 

“Good,”  he  replied. 

The  olfactory  nerves  in  those  unso- 
phisticated times  must  have  been  less 
acute  than  they  now  are.  But  then, 
most  of  the  boys  and  some  of  the  girls 
were  trappers.  Years  later,  I taught  in  a 
Pittsburgh  high  school  and  the  news 
traveled  ahead  of  a boy  who  had  met  a 
skunk  one  morning.  Our  principal  was 
out  front  awaiting  the  lad,  not  to 
congratulate  him  but  to  send  him 
home! 

Skunks  don’t  hibernate  the  winter 
through  as  woodchucks  do.  Like 
chucks,  they  put  on  layers  of  fat  in  the 
fall,  and  when  a bitter  cold  spell 
wedges  in,  the  animals  take  a long  nap, 
using  up  some  of  that  avoirdupois. 
They  never  stash  away  provisions  as 
squirrels  do  each  fall.  In  our  back  barn, 
they  tunneled  into  the  hay  where  they 
were  snug  indeed.  When  a winter- 
break  occurs,  they  wake  up  and  leave 
their  comfortable  dens  to  wade  about  in 
the  slush.  These  unseasonably  mild 
spells  usually  occur  in  February  and 
mating  takes  place  then,  too.  When  the 
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temperature  drops,  each  partner  finds 
the  way  back  to  his  or  her  tunnel  for 
another  nap. 

The  gestation  period  is  a little  over 
two  months,  so  the  young  are  usually 
born  in  mid-April  or  later,  depending 
upon  the  time  of  the  winter-break.  Like 
other  carnivores,  the  new-born  kittens 
(4-8)  are  blind,  naked  (although  the 
black-and-white  pattern  is  already  visi- 
ble on  their  bare  skin),  utterly  helpless, 
and  spend  weeks  curled  up  with  the  old 
skunk,  just  eating  and  sleeping.  As  soon 
as  they  can  travel  about  and  the  spring 
nights  grow  warm,  their  mother  leads 
them  out  into  the  world  where  they 
learn  to  catch  and  eat  a variety  of 
insects,  mollusks,  amphibians,  rodents, 
occasional  bird  eggs  and  young  birds, 
and  frequently  mushrooms,  berries, 
fruits,  and  other  plant  foods. 

One  snowy  winter  evening  in  those 
long-ago  days  when  we  raised  skunks, 
the  animals  dug  their  way  out  of  their 
en  and  tore  their  way  into  Aunty’s 
rooder  coop.  There,  65  silver-laced 
Wyandotte  chicks  in  the  pin-feather 
stage  were  massacred,  and  those  that 
weren’t  eaten  were  carried  out  of  the 


coop  and  buried  underneath  it — 
packed  in  rather  neat  order — for  future 
feasts.  Aunty  was  most  indignant.  She 
believed  her  beauties  had  been  stolen. 
But  she  investigated  further.  The 
skunks  were  all  back  in  their  pen, 
stuffed  to  the  limit,  all  soundly  and  in- 
nocently asleep.  But  the  snow  clearly 
showed  their  tracks:  their  goings  out 
and  their  comings  in  were  so  evident. 
And  we  raised  no  more  skunks!  (In 
their  defense,  however,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  skunks  do  a fine  job  of 
keeping  down  harmful  rodent  and 
insect  populations). 

It’s  a sight  to  watch  a family  of  skunks 
on  a moonlit  night.  Their  senses  aren’t 
too  acute,  so  if  you’re  quiet,  they’ll  not 
know  you’re  about.  Sometimes  the  old 
skunk  allows  them  to  play  like  puppies, 
tumbling  over  each  other  and  romping 
about.  Another  time,  she’s  more 
militant,  lining  them  up  in  single  file, 
plumes  aloft  and  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Then  off  they  go  in  sort  of  a shuffling 

§allop  to  the  swamp  for  crayfish  or  to 
le  meadow  for  crickets  or  to  the  dump 
for  something  edible — which,  to  a 
skunk,  is  almost  anything. 


Nick  Rosato  Print  Available 

Nick  Rosato,  longtime  illustrator  for  GAME  NEWS,  is  offering  a limited  edition 
hunting  print,  “Mohawk  Along  Gray’s  Run.  ” Only  950  of  the  prints,  which  show 
an  Indian  hunting  elk  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania,  are  available.  All  are  signed 
and  numbered  by  the  artist.  Overall  dimensions  are  24x18,  with  plate  size  of 
20x13%.  Special  price  to  GAME  NEWS  readers  is  $30,  including  tax  and  postage. 
Delivery  is  in  a mailing  tube.  Order  from  Nick  Rosato,  RD  1,  Box  407,  Cogan  Sta- 
tion, Pa.  17728. 


Living  Aboard  Your  Recreational  Vehicle,  by  Gordon  and  Janet  Groene,  David 
McKay  Co.,  750  3rd  Ave.,  NYC  10017,  paperbound,  180  pp.,  $4.95.  The  subtitle, 
“everything  you  want  to  know  about  the  full-time  life  on  wheels,”  gives  a good  indication 
of  the  purpose  and  contents  of  this  book.  More  and  more  people  are  taking  to  the  road- 
full-time — and  the  Groenes  tell  how  to  choose  a suitable  RV,  drive  it,  live  in  it,  maintain  it 
. . .whatever.  Fun  to  leam  about,  even  if  you  don’t  want  to  do  it. 

How  to  Measure  and  Score  Big-Game  Trophies,  by  Grancel  Fitz,  revised  by  Betty 
Sample  Fitz,  David  McKay  Co.,  750  3rd  Ave.,  NYC  10017,  134  pp.,  $12.50.  Gives  the 
history  of  the  official  scoring  methods  used  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  and  the 
Pope  and  Young  Club;  tells  how  to  score  the  26  North  American  species  of  big  game, 
describing  and  solving  problems  that  often  crop  up  during  such  scoring;  and  shows  a 
scoring  chart  for  each  species. 
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Wildlife  signs  enhance  a woodland  walk. 


At  week’s  end,  camp  director  Fiedor  (left),  DGP  Zei- 
dler  and  Parker  Dam  superintendent  Scott  Streator 
congratulate  an  aware  outdoorsman. 


“Just  one  moi 


Campers  inspect  a culvert-type  bear  trap. 
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Photos  by  Deputy  Game  Protectors 
Joe  Fiedor,  Tim  Irwin 


Seining  for  aquatic  creatures. 


fit’s  campsite!” 


To  the  world  of  outdoor  letters,  welcome  . . . 


POP 


There  is  as  yet  no  ethic  dealing  with  man’s  relation  to 
land  and  to  the  animals  and  plants  which  grow  upon  it. 

. . . The  land  relation  is  still  strictly  economic,  entailing 
privileges  but  not  obligations.— Aldo  Leopold. 

Hopefully,  Mr.  Leopold,  the  21  young  Pennsylvanians 
who  attended  the  first  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Purist  camp 
are  now  aware  of  those  obligations.  During  the  week  at 
Camp  Mountain  Run  near  Penfield,  “Poppers”  worked 
from  dawn  to  dusk  in  field  and  classroom  with  volunteer 
instructors  from  several  organizations,  who  discussed  and 
demonstrated  their  specialties.  All  stressed  the  need  for 
the  purist  today.  And  who  is  the  purist?  He’s  the  hunter 
who  abides  by  the  code  of  the  hunt,  respecting  the  wildlife 
he  seeks  and  the  landowner  who  hosts  him.  . . . He’s 
the  backpacker  who  brings  home  all  he  left  with,  plus 
some  litterbug’s  trash.  . . . He’s  any  outdoorsman 
whose  creed  is  respect:  respect  for  his  fellow  man,  for  the 
outdoors  and  for  the  image  he  leaves  behind. 

The  POP  idea  originated  with  the  Boy  Scouts'  Bucktail 
Council,  whose  conservation  committee  sought  a way  to 
promote  a “use  but  don’t  abuse”  philosophy  in  tomorrow’s 
outdoorsmen.  With  the  second  session  coming  up,  the 
Council  hopes  other  organizations  will  pick  up  on  the  idea. 
Similar  county-  and  statewide  camps  exist,  but  with 
millions  of  school-age  young  people  in  the  state,  there’s 
always  an  urgent  need  for  more.  For  details,  write  the 
Bucktail  Council,  209  First  St.,  DuBois,  Pa.  15801 . 


Good  News 

YORK  COUNTY— We  all  read  in  the 
newspaper  when  someone  is  injured 
while  hunting  but  not  a word  is  printed 
when  we  go  through  a season  accident- 
free.  I would  like  to  thank  the  hunters 
in  my  district  for  being  careful.  Not  a 
single  accident  was  reported  to  me  this 
past  season. — DGP  R.  L.  Yeakel,  Red 
Lion. 


ADAMS  COUNTY — One  day  while 
travelling  on  Route  234  between  Hei- 
dlersburg  and  Biglerville,  I received 
the  following  message  via  CB  radio: 
“How  about  that,  Pa.  Game  Protector 
up  there,  ya  got  your  ears  on?”  “10-4; 
who  do  I have  back  there?”  “The  gray 
car  right  behind  you.  I have  a small  boy 
that  wants  to  know  how  many  babies 
owls  have;  what  is  your  suggestion?” 
“Tell  him  they  lay  about  four  to  six, 
maybe  eight  eggs.”  “That  sounds  like  a 
good  answer.  You  know  how  these 
children  are  when  they  want  an 
answer.  Thank  you,  good  buddy!”  Well 
at  least  I got  my  public  relations  in  for 
the  day,  and  a Field  Note  besides. — 
DGP  Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 


Dry  Dock 

ERIE  COUNTY — The  big  storm  we 
had  in  January  found  a lot  of  our  water 
birds  still  sitting  on  the  lakes.  Fifteen- 
foot  waves,  coupled  with  winds  at  55 
mph  from  the  north,  caused  many  of 
them  to  leave.  Some,  especially  the 
horned  grebes,  were  driven  inland  as 
soon  as  they  took  to  the  air,  and  were 
forced  down  into  the  snow  drifts.  Many 
of  them  were  found  by  people  who  did 
not  know  that  these  birds  need  a run- 
ning start  on  water  to  take  off  and  are 
very  awkward  on  land.  They  would 
report  a crippled  duck.  After  making 
three  trips  to  the  bay  in  Erie  with  about 
18  birds,  I finally  told  people  to  find 
some  open  water  to  put  the  grebes  on 
and  they  would  be  okay. — DGP  Russ 
Meyer,  Fairview. 


Thanks 

PIKE  COUNTY — An  environmental 
group  known  as  Explorer  Post  1, 
sponsored  by  the  Allentown  Council  of 
tne  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America, 
Kennard  Chapter,  made  an  extremely 
generous  and  valuable  contribution  to 
our  black  bear  research  program.  They 
constructed  and  donated  over  100  radio 
transmitters,  waterproof  packaging  ma- 
terials, and  electronic  developmental 
work  which  would  have  cost  us  roughly 
$20,000.  This  equipment  is  of  excellent 
quality  and  has  greatly  aided  our  re- 
search program.  Warren  Wanamaker, 
environmental  chairman  of  the  Ken- 
nard Chapter,  made  the  contribution 
possible.  Warren  is  an  avid  sportsman 
and  well-known  environmentalist  from 
the  Lehigh  County  area.  My  many 
thanks  to  Warren,  Explorer  Post  1,  and 
the  specialists  of  Western  Electric  and 
Bell  Laboratories  of  Allentown,  for  a 
tremendous  contribution  and  a job  well 
done. — PGC  Black  Bear  Researcher 
Gary  L.  Alt. 
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Gotcha 

DELAWARE  COUNTY— During 
trapping  season  much  was  written 
about  trapping,  use  of  the  leg-hold  trap 
and  the  fur  industry  in  general.  I did 
learn  from  experience  that  the  live  trap 
and  the  steel  trap  perform  equally  well 
for  one  particular  species  found  in 
abundance  in  Delaware  County.  Early 
in  the  trapping  season  a local  trapper 
was  amazed  when  he  found  an  automo- 
bile lying  on  its  roof  on  top  of  his  steel 
trap  set.  Needless  to  say,  the  car  ap- 
peared perfectly  calm  and  was  not  suf- 
fering any  pain  even  though  it  was  im- 
mobile in  the  jaws  of  the  steel  trap. 
Much  later  in  the  season  at  a different 
location  our  trapper  was  again  amazed 
when  he  checked  his  trap  (this  time  a 
live  trap)  to  find  it  flattened  by  another 
automobile.  Unfortunately,  this  par- 
ticular trap  did  not  prove  large 
enough  to  hold  its  quarry. — DGP  R.  C. 
Feaster,  Aston. 

Year-Round  Enjoyment 

RLSC — Outdoor  recreational 
activities  here  were  somewhat  limited 
this  winter  due  to  the  three  feet  of  snow 
cover.  The  snow  didn’t  get  the  best  of 
us,  however — we  began  snowshoeing. 
This  enjoyable  pastime  is  not 
experienced  by  many  people,  but 
besides  being  fun  it’s  also  handy  at 
times.  For  example,  we  used 
snowshoes  to  help  look  for  a downed 
plane  in  an  area  inaccessible  by  snow- 
mobile. From  now  on,  don’t  give  in  to 
the  snow — get  snowshoes  and  enjoy  the 
outdoors  during  the  winter  months, 
too. — Trainee  John  Roller. 

Man’s  Dominion 

RLSC — While  on  field  training 
assignment  with  DGP  Lynn  Keller  in 
Tioga  County,  an  acquaintance 
reported  seeing  a red  fox  devouring  a 
quantity  of  shrews  that  construction 
equipment  had  uncovered.  Though  the 
fox  benefited  temporarily  from  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  shrew  colony,  one 
wonders  about  the  far-reaching  effect  of 
the  land  use  changes  taking  place  every 
day. — Trainee  R.  C.  Snouffer. 


Lucky  Hunter — No  Deer 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— In  1977  we 
changed  antlerless  season  from  the 
usual  Monday  and  Tuesday  to  the 
following  Friday  and  Saturday.  On 
Tuesday,  a man  dressed  in  hunting 
clothes  and  wearing  both  required 
licenses  hurriedly  stopped  at  Walter 
Welsh’s  service  station  for  cigarettes. 
Walter  thought  the  man  had  put  on  his 
hunting  gear  to  go  for  the  family 
Christmas  tree,  but  when  the  nimrod 
said  he  wanted  to  get  back  hunting, 
Walt  informed  him  that  antlerless 
season  didn’t  come  in  until  Friday.  The 
stunned  hunter  replied,  “I  wondered 
why  I hadn’t  heard  any  shooting!  I’m 
sure  glad  I didn’t  get  a shot — I hunted 
all  day  yesterday,  too.’’  Who  was  the 
hunter?  Walt  says  he  doesn’t  know. 
Maybe  all’s  well  that  ends  well! — DGP 
Rob  Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Good  Eatin’ — for  a Deer 

ERIE/WARREN  COUNTIES— A 
woman  called  me  and  said  she  knew 
where  there  were  some  starving  deer; 
could  I bring  her  a bale  of  hay?  I asked 
how  she  knew  they  were  starving.  She 
replied  that  the  deer  were  eating 
branches  off  the  trees  and  to  do  that 
they  must  be  very  hungry.  I explained 
that  this  is  called  browsing,  and  is  the 
natural  feeding  pattern  for  deer,  espe- 
cially in  winter.  I told  her  that  as  long 
as  the  deer  have  branches  to  bud-off, 
they  aren’t  starving. — DGP  George  E. 
Gibson,  Cony. 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— In  spite 
of  the  deep  snow  and  subfreezing 
temperatures  experienced  during 
January,  small  game  seems  to  be  sur- 
viving rather  well.  While  on  patrol  one 
afternoon  during  the  last  week  of 
January,  I observed  about  200 
pheasants  feeding  in  thickets.  The  deep 
snow  put  them  closer  to  various  weed 
seeds  and  other  food  items  which  they 
could  not  normally  reach.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  the  rabbits.  I have  noticed 
where  they  have  been  “barking”  the 
tops  of  young  sprout  growth  which  they 
could  not  normally  have  reached. — 
DGP  Eugene  Utech,  Boiling  Springs. 


Attaway,  Team 

ELK  COUNTY — A special  thanks  to 
all  for  the  assistance,  cooperation  and 
information  received  during  the  1977- 
78  hunting  season.  We  are  always  able 
to  do  a much  better  job  with  your 
help. — DGP  Harold  Harshbarger, 
Kersey. 


Oldtimers 

FULTON  COUNTY— Mrs.  Pittman, 
a resident  east  of  Needmore,  has  two 
box  turtles  on  her  property.  One  is  a 
battered  old  specimen  bearing  the  date 
1897.  The  other  has  the  initials  W.  C. 
and  dates  1938-41  and  42. — DGP  Carl 
E.  Jarrett,  McConnellsburg. 


No  Wasted  Effort 

TIOGA  COUNTY — During  the  past 
hunting  season  many  sportsmen  have 
reported  Game  Law  violations,  some 
even  appearing  as  witnesses  in  court. 
Some  of  these  incidents  have  resulted 
in  the  suspects’  being  found  guilty, 
others  have  turned  out  differently.  I 
hope  that  people  who  become  involved 
in  reporting  suspected  violations  don’t 
become  discouraged  if  the  case  doesn’t 
turn  out  the  way  they  anticipated.  A 
game  protector  may  be  unable  to 
prosecute  the  case  due  to  insufficient 
evidence.  The  court  may  find  the 
defendant  not  guilty  for  any  number  of 
reasons.  But  1 think  the  result  of  a 
person  reporting  a game  violation  is  the 
same  regardless  of  the  official  outcome 
of  any  trial.  Everyone  concerned  be- 
comes aware  that  his  unethical  or  illegal 
actions  are  being  observed  and 
reported  to  the  proper  authority.  In  the 
end,  every  incident  reported  is  a strike 
in  the  right  direction. — DGP  Lynn 
Keller,  Wellsboro. 


Cut  Her  Teeth  on  a Badge 

ERIE  COUNTY — Sometimes  it’s 
pretty  hard  to  be  serious  in  this  job. 
One  day  four  violators  were  in  the  of- 
fice paying  some  pretty  steep  fines  and 
I was  trying  to  be  stern  with  them.  Just 
then  my  15-month-old  daughter  Stacy 
walked  into  the  office  and  looked  up  at 
the  men  with  a smile.  One  of  the  men 
motioned  to  her  and  said  “Look,  a baby 

fame  warden — I never  saw  one  of  those 
efore.  — DGP  Wayne  A.  Lugaila, 
Waterford. 


Bigger  Toll 

TIOGA  COUNTY— I wish  that  the 
people  who  are  so  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  wildlife  during  winter 
months  would  be  as  thoughtful  during 
the  poaching  season  (all  year).  Illegal 
hunting  takes  a far  greater  toll  than  any 
winter  we  have  ever  had.  You  can  do 
your  part  by  reporting  Game  Law  viola- 
tors and  abiding  by  the  seasons  and  bag 
limits. — LM  Ken  Zinn,  Jersey  Shore. 
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No  License,  No  Limit 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY— l recently 
received  a letter  from  my  father 
containing  the  following:  “While  read- 
ing the  newspaper  the  other  night  I 
happened  to  see  the  game  law  regula- 
tions set  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Deer:  Oct.  1-Dec.  15.  Hunting  of  deer 
with  dogs  prohibited.  Squirrels:  Sept. 
1-Jan.  1.  Rabbits:  Nov.  1-Jan.  1.  Hunt- 
ing or  killing  rabbits  with  ferrets  pro- 
hibited. Wild  Turkey:  Oct.  15-Jan.  1. 
Woodcock:  July  4-fan.  1.  Quail:  Nov. 
1-Dec.  15.  Ruffed  Grouse  and 
Pheasants:  Oct.  1-Jan.  1.  No  license 
was  required,  no  bag  limits,  and  shoot- 
ing hours  were  from  when  you  got 
there  to  when  you  decided  to  quit.  By 
the  way,  the  paper  was  from  my  old 
hometown,  The  Oakdale  Rural,  and 
was  dated  October  10,  1894.  — DGP 
Gene  W.  Beaumont,  New  Castle. 


Cheaper  to  Buy 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— l 
recently  received  a call  from  a 
sportsman  who  has  subscribed  to 
GAME  NEWS  for  years,  as  has  his 
brother  who  lives  in  Oregon.  After 
enjoying  the  magazine  each  month,  the 
local  man  would  mail  it  on  to  Oregon. 
This  was  an  economical  way  to  gain 
maximum  enjoyment  out  of  a single 
copy — that  is,  until  the  postal  rates  rose 
to  290  per  copy.  That,  multiplied  by  36 
copies  for  a three-year  subscription,  to- 
taled $10.44  in  postage.  He  decided  to 
urchase  a three-year  subscription  for 
is  brother  at  $7.50,  which  is  a 
substantial  saving  over  the  postage 
cost,  and  the  Game  Commission  does 
the  mailing  for  him.  Now  that  is  a bar- 
gain!— DGP  Timothy  C.  Flanigan,  Mt. 
Pleasant. 


Two  Beats  None 

PERRY  COUNTY — On  January  30, 
we  saw  two  quail — the  first  we’ve  seen 
this  year.  Didn’t  see  a single  one  last 
year.  Let’s  hope  this  good  sign  means 
more  to  come! — DGP  LeRoy  Everett, 
Newport. 


In  Our  Humble  Opinion 

RLSC — As  the  Seventeenth  Class 
enters  its  eighth  month  of  training,  all 
of  us  are  looking  forward  to  graduation 
in  June.  Even  though  we  are  eager  to 
be  assigned  to  a district,  we  realize  that 
the  next  four  months  of  instruction  are 
essential.  In  other  states  the  training 
period  is  far  shorter  than  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  this  extra  instruction  and 
“polish”  that  Pennsylvania  Game  Pro- 
tectors receive  that  makes  them  the 
best  conservation  officers  in  the  na- 
tion.— Trainee  Jim  Donatelli. 


Worked  Hard  But  No  Dinner 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— If  it 
had  been  a boy  with  a snowball  you 
could  chalk  it  up  to  youthful  exu- 
berance, but  for  the  immature  red- 
tailed hawk,  it  was  a matter  of  survival. 
I had  stopped  at  Bob  Lydick’s  farm  and 
his  son  told  me  the  story.  Mrs.  Lydick 
has  a ceramic  pheasant  sitting  in  the 
window.  During  the  severe  cold  snap 
in  January,  hunting  became  a futile  ef- 
fort for  our  birds  of  prey.  Pushed  by 
hunger,  the  hawk  attacked — and  hit  the 
thermo-pane  window.  Dazed  from  the 
blow,  which  was  heard  throughout  the 
house,  he  flew  wildly  into  some  bram- 
bles, then  crashed  into  the  side  of  the 
house.  Finally  regaining  some  of  his 
composure,  he  flew  to  an  apple  tree  in 
the  orchard,  lucky  to  be  alive  from 
an  experience  that  could  have  been 
his  last. — DGP  Barry  K.  Moore, 
Saltsburg. 
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Expensive 

LAND  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
IV — Vandalism  and  destruction  of 
buildings,  gates,  locks,  posters,  and  nu- 
merous other  items  of  Commission 
property  are  costing  sportsmen  a great 
deal  of  money  which  could  be  directed 
to  more  worthwhile  programs.  It  is  past 
time  for  the  SPORTs  to  take  a positive 
stand  concerning  this  waste.  Within 
this  land  management  group  alone  we 
have  experienced  a vandalized  road 
grader,  two  demolished  bulletin 
boards,  five  cut  locks,  “turfing”  of  lawn 
areas,  theft  of  evergreens  and  tools, 
shot-up  signs,  and  a rifle  bullet  through 
a pickup  truck — just  in  the  last  two 
months.  This  loss  runs  into  thousands 
of  dollars.  Let  us  expand  on  the  suc- 
cessful SPORT  Program  and  confront 
those  who  destroy  our  facilities,  as  well 
as  our  wildlife  resource. — LM  W.  J. 
Lockett,  Perkasie. 


Got  ’Em  Trained 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— While 
Deputy  Terefencko  and  I were  on 
patrol  during  the  extended  small  game 
season,  three  deer  suddenly  jumped 
across  the  road  in  front  of  us  and  tore 
down  through  a field.  Deputy  Tere- 
fencko rolled  a window  down  and 
yelled,  “It’s  OK,  were  the  game 
wardens.”  The  deer  instandy  stopped, 
looked  at  us,  and  began  complacently 
grazing  in  the  field.  They  either  under- 
stood “Grizzly  Adams”  Terefencko 
or  read  the  decals  on  the  State 
car.  . . . — DGP  Rod  Dilling,  Auburn. 


All  Five  Had  Lunch 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— As  Food 
and  Cover  crew  members  Adams, 
Saxer,  Stevens  and  I were  eating  lunch 
one  day  on  the  Game  Lands,  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  a weasel  at 
work — an  unusual  sight  in  daytime.  It 
jumped  a rabbit  from  under  a brushpile 
and  killed  it.  Since  this  was  a first  for  all 
of  us,  it  was  hard  for  us  to  believe  how 
fast  and  efficient  these  litde  critters 
are. — LM  C.  J.  Harris,  Athens. 


The  Start  of  Involvement 

CLARION  COUNTY— Recently  the 
Pine  Hollow  Rod  & Gun  Club  of 
Clarion  County  helped  to  organize  a 
new  sportsmens  club  in  Rutler 
County.  In  January,  the  Pine  Hollow 
Club  hosted  the  new  club,  and  I was 
invited  to  the  meeting.  After  talking 
with  several  of  the  members,  most  of 
whom  helped  to  organize  the  new  club, 
I was  very  much  impressed.  With 
sportsmen  willing  to  get  involved  like 
this,  it  looks  like  the  “anti-hunting, 
anti-gun”  people  are  in  for  quite  a 
struggle. — DGP  James  G.  Rowers, 
Knox. 


Gotta  be  Otter 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— While  on 
Game  Lands  patrol  this  winter,  I found 
a set  of  tracks  leading  to  a den  in  some 
boulders  but  did  not  pay  too  much  at- 
tention to  them.  The  following  day  I 
again  saw  the  same  land  of  tracks  ap- 
proaching the  den  from  another  direc- 
tion. My  curiosity  got  the  best  of  me, 
and  I backtracked  the  trail  and  found 
where  it  entered  and  exited  the  river. 
After  checking  up  on  the  tracks  and 
conferring  with  a deputy  who  had 
trapped  otters  in  Alabama,  I had  no 
doubt  that  there  was  an  otter  in  the 
area.  Perhaps  this  elusive  aquatic 
animal  had  heard  about  the  Little 
Schuylkill  Conservation  Club’s  stocking 
program  and  decided  to  check  out  the 
improved  menu  on  the  river. — DGP 
Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 
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Fido  Gets  Around 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— l was 
amazed  at  the  number  of  dogs  seen  on 
rural  roads  after  that  30-inch  snowfall  in 
January.  The  deep  snow  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  run  the 
countryside,  so  they  were  traveling  the 
plowed  roads.  I didn’t  realize  there 
were  that  many  dogs  running  loose  in 
this  area. — DGP  A.  D.  Rockwell, 
Sayre. 


Unisex  Warmth 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY — Like  many 
hunters,  an  individual  who  is  well 
known  throughout  this  area  has  trouble 
keeping  warm  in  deer  season.  This  past 
season  he  thought  he’d  try  something 
in  addition  to  the  usual  longjohns — 
pantyhose!  He  said  they  were  occa- 
sionally inconvenient,  but  did  help.  He 
hasn’t  told  too  many  people  about  this, 
so — because  I value  my  health — I won’t 
disclose  his  name.  If  the  truth  were 
known,  I’d  bet  many  hunters  have  at 
least  tried  them.  Why  not?  Namath 
did! — DGP  Tim  Marks,  Belleville. 


Just  in  Time 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— There 
have  been  two  confirmed  recent  sight- 
ings of  a bald  eagle  within  my  district. 
This  bird  might  have  been  lost  forever 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  concerned  citizens, 
government  protection,  and  the  bans 
on  certain  pesticides. — DGP  Don  Parr, 
Huntingdon. 


Meet  Cousin  Jim! 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— A deputy 
game  protector  and  I went  to  inves- 
tigate an  incident  recently  and  came 
away  laughing.  A smiling  man  ap- 
proached us  and  asked  “Hey,  do  you 
guys  know  Jim  Davis,  the  game  warden 
out  in  the  Red  Mill  area?’’  I replied  that 
I knew  Jim,  as  he  is  one  of  my  deputies. 
The  man  went  on  about  being  Jim’s 
cousin  and  how  well  he  knew  him.  At 
the  time,  the  deputy  and  I were  in  full 
uniform  with  name  plates  on  our  coats. 
Once  he  started  talking,  we  didn’t  have 
the  heart  to  set  him  straight,  and  finally 
left  without  telling  him  that  one  of  us 
was  the  same  Jim  Davis  he  “knew  so 
well”! — DGP  Al  Scott,  Rural  Valley. 

Still  Fill  a Need 

RLSC — Several  members  of  the  17th 
Training  Class  were  recently  called  on 
to  help  with  the  search  for  a downed 
airplane  near  the  DuBois-Jefiferson 
County  Airport.  Low  ceiling  and  fog, 
coupled  with  extremely  deep  pow- 
dered snow,  made  it  impossible  for 
search  aircraft  or  snowmobiles  to 
operate.  The  only  travel  off  the  roads 
was  by  snowshoes.  When  the  aircraft 
was  located  by  a helicopter  after  the 
weather  improved,  searchers  on 
snowshoes  were  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  wreckage.  Even  in  our  Ma- 
chine Age,  there  is  still  a place  for  old- 
fashioned  equipment. — Trainee 
William  C.  Wingo. 

Van  Dogh 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— During  last 
mowing  season,  Roy  Beardslee  ran  over 
a fawn  with  a self-propelled  mowing 
machine.  The  machine  cut  off  the 
fawn’s  ear  and  scraped  its  side.  Roy 
took  the  fawn  home,  gave  it  first  aid, 
and  then  took  it  back  and  put  it  in  the 
field  where  he  found  it.  He  checked 
later  that  evening  and  the  fawn  was 
gone.  During  the  fall  he  noticed  some 
deer  feeding  in  the  same  field.  He  got 
out  his  field  glasses  to  see  if  any  had 
antlers.  Yep,  you  guessed  it — one  of 
the  deer  only  had  one  ear. — DGP  W. 
A.  Bower,  Troy. 
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Over  26,000  Roadkills 

By  Ted  Godshall 


DGP  LEO  YAHNER  picks  up  buck  killed  on  Venango  County  highway. 


DEER  KILLED  on  Pennsylvania 
highways  in  1977  exceeded  the 
25,000  level  for  the  fifth  time  in  the 
past  six  years,  according  to  the  annual 
Game  Commission  compilation. 

Last  year,  Game  Commission 
personnel  removed  26,780  whitetails 
killed  by  vehicles  on  roads  in  the  state. 
This  is  2,597  more  than  in  1976,  when 
24,183  were  picked  up.  However,  the 
figure  is  still  several  thousand  below 
the  record  29,914  carcasses  removed 
from  the  highways  in  1975. 

The  figures  include  only  those  ani- 
mals which  are  physically  removed 
from  the  state  s highways  by  Game 
Commission  personnel. 


Deer  killed  by  vehicles  in  Pennsyl- 
vania exceed  the  number  harvested  by 
hunters  in  any  of  approximately  35 
other  states.  The  road-kill  total  is  not  al- 
ways proportional  to  the  number  of 
deer  in  the  state,  since  pre-hunting 
season  deer  population  figures  have 
been  comparable  in  recent  years. 

Disposal  of  each  highway  kill  usually 
involves  at  least  several  man-hours  of 
time  and  several  dozen  miles  of  travel, 
so  the  cost  to  the  state  s sportsmen 


(whose  purchases  of  hunting  licenses 
pay  the  bill  for  removing  the  animals 
from  Pennsylvania’s  roads)  runs  into 


kill  last  year  were  Westmoreland  with 
1,260;  Bucks,  1,249;  Butler,  923; 
Venango,  836;  Schuylkill,  788;  and 
Clearfield,  737.  The  figures  for  West- 
moreland and  Bucks  counties  broke  all 
preceding  records  for  highway  kills  in  a 
single  county  in  one  year. 

Recorded  deer  mortality  in  the  state 
last  year,  other  than  those  taken  by 
hunters,  came  to  34,030,  over  3,000 
more  than  the  figure  for  1976. 

Dogs  killed  1, 123  whitetails  last  year, 
a sizable  increase  over  the  804  pulled 
down  in  1976  and  the  627  lost  in  1975. 
In  Crawford  County  they  killed  150 
deer;  in  Erie  County,  100;  and  in  Sus- 
quehanna County,  93. 

In  1977,  1,027  deer  were  killed  for 
crop  damage,  a figure  similar  to  the 
1,044  removed  the  preceding  year. 
Game  protectors  recorded  4,348  illegal 
kills,  an  increase  from  the  3,906  of  1976 
but  lower  than  1975’s  4,923.  Losses  in 
other  categories  totaled  752,  compared 
to  663  the  previous  year. 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Leading  counties  in  highway  deer 


Conservation 


News 
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Fewer  Pelts,  Greater  Returns 


URBEARERS  harvested  by  Penn- 
sylvania trappers  declined  during 
the  1976-77  marketing  year,  but  pelts 
purchased  by  fur  dealers  brought  an  all- 
time  record  price.  Licensed  dealers 
purchased  673,747  pelts  taken  in  the 
state,  a somewhat  lower  figure  than  the 
705,667  taken  the  preceding  year. 

Declines  in  the  harvests  of  muskrats, 
skunks,  minks,  beavers,  raccoons  and 
weasels  were  recorded.  Slight  increases 
were  noted  for  opossums  and  red  and 
gray  foxes. 

Dealers  bought  179,543  raccoons  for 
$2,755,494.15,  an  average  of  $15.35 
per  hide.  Next  on  the  value  list  were 
354,929  muskrats,  which  brought 
$1,960,212.59,  an  average  of  $5.52 
each. 

A total  of  16,527  red  foxes  returned 
$678,006.67  to  trappers,  an  average  of 
$41.02  per  pelt.  This  was  the  highest- 
priced  pelt  sold  last  year.  Following 
were  13,954  gray  foxes,  which  brought 
$398,143.62,  an  average  of  $28.53. 

Other  major  items  were  95,629 
opossums,  $188,739.11,  average  $1.97; 
3,292  beavers,  $68,503.32,  average 
$20.80;  4,852  minks,  $61,596.24, 

average  $12.70;  and  1,294  weasels, 
$515.50,  or  40  cents  each. 

The  figures  represent  only  Pennsyl- 
vania-caught furs  bought  by  Pennsyl- 
vania licensed  raw  fur  dealers.  Furs 
shipped  or  transported  out  of  state  by 
the  trapper  or  held  for  his  own  use  are 
not  included  in  the  tabulations. 

The  $6,117,094.85  paid  last  year  for 
the  furs  marketed  in  the  state  is  a new 
record.  The  prior  record  was  es- 


Photo by  John  Plowman 

KEN  HESS  displays  eleven  foxes  he  trapped 
in  spare  time  last  winter.  In  state,  over  16,000 
reds  and  almost  14,000  grays  brought  trap- 
pers over  a million  dollars. 

tablished  in  1975-76,  when  Keystone 
pelts  brought  trappers  $4,157,515.91. 

Only  weasel  pelts  showed  a decrease 
in  price  compared  to  the  preceding 
year,  averaging  20  cents  less. 

Increases  in  the  average  price  paid 
per  pelt  in  other  categories  follow:  mus- 
krats, $2.45;  skunks,  25  cents;  minks, 
$4.67;  beavers,  $3.82;  opossums,  67 
cents;  raccoons,  $4.46;  red  foxes,  $7.53; 
and  gray  foxes,  $6.83. 

The  total  number  of  pelts  purchased 
by  dealers  last  year  was  the  lowest  since 
the  1972-73  marketing  year,  when  the 
figure  was  525,848.  The  1973-74  figure 
was  683,676,  and  in  1974-75  it  reached 
757,103. 


Trapping  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Trapping  and  Predator  Control  Methods  by  the  late  Paul  L. 
Failor  is  again  available.  Now  in  its  eighth  revised  edition,  this  96-page  soft- 
bound  book  contains  detailed  information  on  all  phases  of  Pennsylvania  trap- 
ping. It  covers  numerous  sets  for  foxes,  beavers,  minks,  muskrats,  weasels, 
raccoons,  skunks  and  opossums,  tells  how  to  make  bait,  tan  small  furs,  prepare 
equipment,  etc.,  lists  pertinent  laws  and  regulations,  and  gives  data  on  fur 
harvests  and  natural  history  facts.  Price,  $1  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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1 976  was  this  country’s  Bicentennial  Year,  and  Pennsylvania’s  regular  hunting 
licenses  included  a printed  message  “Pennsylvania  Bicentennial  Issue”  and  an 
appropriate  1776-1976  logo  of  a hunter  with  muzzleloader  and  coonskin  cap. 
19/6  was  also  the  first  year  of  issue  of  a stamp-type  license  for  the  archery  and 
muzzleloader  deer  seasons.  Many  collectors,  both  stamp  and  regular  license  “phi- 
latelists,” expressed  interest  in  purchasing  these.  We  have  a supply  of  1976 
licenses — regular  and  stamp  type — available  for  sale  to  the  public.  All  are  uncircu- 
lated. Only  1976-year  issues  are  available.  We  have  no  earlier-year  licenses  for 
sale.  The  1 976  licenses  can  be  obtained  at  a cost  of  250  per  stamp  or  license  plus 
a $2.00  handling  charge  per  order.  Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Do  not  send  cash.  All  orders  will  be  filled  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  Only  a limited  supply  is  available. 


Please  send  me  the  following  uncirculated  1976  Bicentennial  Licenses/Stamps: 


Quantity  Description  Unit  Cost  Total 

Pa.  Resident  Junior  Bicentennial  Hunting  License  250  

Pa.  Resident  Adult  Bicentennial  Hunting  License  250  

Pa.  Resident  Senior  Bicentennial  Hunting  License  250  

Pa.  Nonresident  Bicentennial  Hunting  License  250  

Pa.  Archery  Stamp  (First  Year  Issue)  250  

Pa.  Muzzleloader  Stamp  (First  Year  Issue)  250  

Handling  Charge  2.00 


Total 


Ordered  By  (Please  Print) 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 


Send  Order  To:  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Division  of  Administration, 
P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 


J 


Open  house  programs  have  been  scheduled  by  the  Game  Commission  at  its 
game  farms  on  Sunday,  June  11,  from  noon  to  5 p.m.  Game  Commission  person- 
nel will  be  on  hand  at  the  farms  to  explain  hatching  and  rearing  programs.  No  re- 
servations are  necessary.  Following  are  the  names  and  locations  of  the  game  farms 
and  the  species  produced  by  each: 

Eastern  Game  Farm,  Scnwenksville  R.D.  2,  between  Limerick  and  Schwenks- 
ville,  pheasants;  Western  Game  Farm,  Cambridge  Springs  R.D.  1,  three  miles 
southeast  of  Cambridge  Springs  on  Route  408,  pheasants;  Loyalsock  Game  Farm, 
Montoursville  R.D.  2,  five  miles  north  of  Montoursville  on  Route  87,  pheasants; 
State  Wild  Turkey  Farm,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport,  seventeen  miles  north 
of  Montoursville  between  Barbours  and  Proctor,  wild  turkeys;  State  Wild  Water- 
fowl  Farm,  Meadville  R.D.  4,  two  miles  northwest  of  Geneva,  mallard  ducks; 
Southwest  Game  Farm,  Distant,  three  miles  south  of  New  Bethlehem  near 
Distant  on  Routes  28  and  66,  pheasants. 
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Dig  Those  Wild  Leeks 

By  Robert  A.  Fala 

DGP,  Lycoming  County 

IF  YOU  LIKE  wild  onions,  or  you 
need  a tune-up  for  your  salad,  then 
a little  bit  of  info  on  the  wild  leek  is 
essential.  Euell  Gibbons,  the  modem 
day  pioneer  of  living  off  the  wild,  had  a 
special  place  in  his  heart  for  the  wild 
leek.  In  his  famous  book.  Stalking  the 
Wild  Asparagus,  he  says,  “On  the  floor 
of  the  surrounding  forest  grew  an  abun- 
dance of  wild  leeks  and  pepper  root, 
giving  savor  to  our  salads  and  condi- 
ments for  our  meats  and  sandwiches.” 

Gibbons  then  describes  some  of  his  fa- 
vorite recipes  made  from  the  leek, 
including  French  onion  soup. 

Believe  it  or  not,  this  garlic-touched 
wild  onion  is  a member  of  the  sweet- 
smelling lily  family.  This  may  seem 
strange;  however,  in  the  plant  world, 
family  trees  are  generally  established 
by  the  anatomy  of  the  flower,  so  the 
fragrant  lily  of  the  valley  and  the  wild 
leek  are  cousins  despite  their  dif- 
ferences in  smell. 

The  wild  leek  grows  in  clusters  in 
moist  rich  woods  throughout  most  of 
the  Northeast.  Stream  valleys  are 
probably  the  best  places  for  finding 
leeks  in  Pennsylvania.  The  leaves, 
which  are  six  to  ten  inches  long  and 
somewhat  lance  shaped,  emerge  from 
the  bulb  in  early  spring  and  are  edible. 

As  summer  approaches,  these  leaves 
die  and  disappear  and  a long  stalk  with 
a cluster  of  greenish-white  flowers 
grows.  This  growth  sequence  is  similar 
to  that  of  a garden  onion. 

If  you  have  trouble  finding  leeks, 

Delicious  Game  Recipes,  by  Joan  Cone,  order  from  the  author,  Box  242, 
Williamsburg,  Va.  23185,  32  pp.  booklet,  $2.  Forty-two  ways  to  prepare  game  (not  only 
venison,  ducks,  etc.,  but  also  muskrat,  beaver  and  raccoon),  using  conventional  ranges 
and  ovens,  pressure  cookers  and  slow  cooking  pots.  As  always  from  Mrs.  Cone,  tasty, 
tested  recipes. 

All  About  Rifle  Hunting  and  Shooting  in  America,  ed.  by  Steve  Ferber,  Winchester 
Press,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  10017,  263  pp.,  $10.  A dozen-plus  gunwriters  such  as 
Carmichel,  Wootters,  O’Connor,  Hagel  and  Elman  contribute  chapters  on  their  special 
interests,  and  Ferber  wraps  it  all  up  in  a neat  package.  No  single  volume  can  cover 
everything  the  title  implies,  but  this  is  a nicely  readable  book. 


WILD  LEEKS 


some  older  outdoors-oriented  people  in 
your  area  will  likely  direct  you  to  a 
patch.  Once  the  leeks  are  found 
in  April  or  May  all  you  need  is  a small 
shovel  or  trowel  to  harvest  a few.  Dig- 
ging below  the  leaves  will  reveal  the 
bulbs,  which  then  can  be  separated 
with  your  fingers.  Wash  the  dirt  off  at  a 
stream  or  faucet  and  you’re  ready  to  go. 

As  with  any  type  of  outdoor  harvest, 
remember — be  a practicing  conserva- 
tionist. Take  only  the  leeks  you  will 
use.  Leave  some  for  the  next  person 
and  for  next  year.  Whether  you  eat 
leeks  plain,  with  a little  salt  or  make  a 
soup,  you’ll  probably  like  them.  There 
is  only  one  drawback  to  eating  wild 
leeks — a case  of  “onions  on  the  breath.” 
I hope  this  won’t  stop  you  from  giving 
them  a try. 
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Archers  Take  4,678  Deer 

vious  year,  and  5,061  in  1975-76,  when 
the  all-time  record  was  established. 

Bowmen  harvested  2,166  antlered 
deer,  including  1,527  with  three  or 
more  points  and  639  spike  bucks. 
Archers  took  1,996  females  and  516 
males  in  the  antlerless  harvest  of  2,512. 
Overall,  2,682  males  and  1,996  females 
were  tagged. 

Resident  archers  took  477  spike 
bucks  and  1,281  with  three  or  more 
points,  for  a total  of  1,758  antlered 
deer,  while  they  reported  tagging  377 
males  and  1,500  females  in  the  total 
antlerless  bag  of  1,877.  Altogether, 
residents  accounted  for  3,635  deer. 

Nonresident  bowbenders  reported 
taking  162  spike  bucks  and  246  with 
three  or  more  points,  for  a total  of  408 
antlered  deer,  while  they  reported  tag- 
ging 139  males  and  496  females  in  the 
total  antlerless  bag  of  635.  Altogether, 
nonresidents  accounted  for  1,043  deer. 

The  compound  bow,  which  was  le- 
galized for  hunting  just  a few  years  ago, 
was  used  to  take  2,666  deer,  more  than 
half  of  the  whitetails  taken  with  a bow. 

Archers  took  4,054  deer  during  the 
regular  fall  season  which  opened 
October  1 and  closed  October  28,  and 
another  624  during  the  winter  season 
which  opened  December  26  and  closed 
on  January  14. 

1978  Taxidermy  Exams  Set 

Taxidermists  must  be  able  to  identify  protected  species,  and  must  be  suffi- 
ciently skilled  that  a person  with  an  irreplaceable  specimen  need  not  fear  that  it 
will  be  ruined  by  poor  mounting.  For  these  reasons,  anyone  practicing  taxidermy 
for  profit  in  Pennsylvania  must  pass  an  exam  and  be  issued  a permit  (and  must  be 
18  or  older).  The  1978  taxidermy  examinations  will  be  given  at  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Southcentral  Division  Office  in  Huntingdon  on  June  20,  21  and,  if 
necessary,  22. 

The  half-day  exam  is  in  two  parts.  Each  applicant  must  show  specimens  that  he 
or  she  has  prepared  in  the  past  three  years,  including  one  deer  head,  one  small 
mammal,  one  upland  game  bird,  one  species  of  waterfowl,  and  one  fish  or  reptile. 
Finally,  there  will  be  a test  on  taxidermy  methods  and  procedures. 

Applications  are  available  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Division,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120;  from  the  division  offices;  or  from  local  district  game  protec- 
tors. (These  addresses  appear  in  the  Hunting  Digest.)  Completed  applications 
must  be  filed  BY  MAY  25.  There  is  a $25  fee  for  the  examination.  Applicants  will 
receive  further  details. 


JOHN  WEEKS,  of  Loyalsockville,  proudly 
shows  first  buck  he  ever  took  with  his 
longbow.  Trophy  was  one  of  2,166  antlered 
deer  taken  during  1977  season. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  archers  had 
another  good  year  during  the  most 
recent  hunting  seasons,  according  to 
reports  filed  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission. During  the  1977-78  seasons, 
archers  reported  taking  4,678  white- 
tails.  This  compares  with  3,648  the  pre- 
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Steel  Shot  Comment  from 
Remington 


ITH  THE  waterfowling  seasons 
complete,  many  valid  questions 
have  been  posed  by  hunters  on  the  use 
of  steel  shot.  Most  of  the  questions  in- 
volve one  or  more  of  four  counts: 

1.  Effectiveness 

2.  Future  Improvements 

3.  Availability 

4.  Cost 

Remington  Arms  Co.  reports  it  has 
observed  results  from  exclusive  use  of 
its  own  steel  shot  ammunition  for  duck 
and  goose  hunting  at  Remington 
Farms,  the  company’s  wildlife  man- 
agement demonstration  area  near 
Chestertown,  Md.  Performance  of  steel 
shot  has  been  compared  to  that  of  lead 
from  previous  years  at  the  same  loca- 
tion and  under  similar  conditions. 

The  ammunition  used  was  Rem- 
ington’s 12-gauge  duck  loads  with  1-1/8 
ozs.  of  No.  4 steel  shot  and  12-gauge 
goose  loads  with  1-1/8  ozs.  of  No.  1 
steel  shot. 

Waterfowlers  at  Remington  Farms 
were  encouraged  to  exercise  patience 
and  be  selective  in  their  shooting.  They 
were  asked  to  limit  their  duck  shooting 
to  birds  at  ranges  of  40  yards  or  less  and 
goose  shooting  to  birds  at  ranges  of  45 
yards  or  less. 

The  majority  of  hunters  followed 
these  suggestions.  As  a result,  a Rem- 
ington spokesmen  says  there  was  no 
significant  increase  in  either  crippling 
rates  or  number  of  shells  fired  per  bird 
taken.  In  addition,  the  total  number  of 
birds  bagged  was  about  the  same  as  it 
would  have  been  with  lead  shot. 

The  message  seems  clear,  Rem- 
ington says:  waterfowl  hunting  with 
steel  shot  can  be  effective  for  those 
conscientious  sportsmen  who  don’t 
stretch  their  shooting  ranges. 

While  there’s  been  a great  deal  of 
progress  in  the  performance  of  steel 
shot  loads  in  the  past  several  years, 
Remington  concedes  their  develop- 
ment remains  largely  in  an  experi- 
mental stage.  A lot  remains  to  be  done 
before  steel  shot  loads  approach  lead 


shot  loads  in  overall  performance. 
Remington  technicians  say. 

Among  other  problems,  the  amount 
of  unburned  powder  residue  which  oc- 
curs in  cold  temperature  firing  is  still 
much  greater  than  for  equivalent  lead 
loads.  As  a result  it  takes  more  frequent 
cleaning  of  autoloading  shotguns  to 
keep  them  functioning  reliably  when 
using  the  present  steel  shot  loads. 

Remington  is  working  on  an 
improved  12-gauge  2-3/4"  steel  shot 
load  which  has  a heavier  payload  and 
performs  substantially  better  than  the 
present  steel  shot  load.  The  company’s 
objective  is  to  come  as  close  as  possible 
to  lead  load  performance  in  terms  of 
both  gun  function  and  hunting  effec- 
tiveness. 

Low  Pressures 

The  adoption  of  the  steel  shot  regula- 
tions has  presented  owners  of  Rem- 
ington 12-gauge  Model  1100  Magnum 
shotguns  with  an  especially  difficult 
problem.  Presently  available  steel  shot 
loads  do  not  develop  enough  pressures 
in  the  gas  system  of  the  gun  to  operate 
it  reliably. 

These  shells  did  not  produce 
pressures  equal  to  the  lead  loads  they 
are  intended  to  replace.  As  a result 
Remington  does  not  recommend  any  of 
the  existing  steel  shot  loads  for  use  in 
the  12-gauge  Model  1100,  3-inch 
Magnum  shotgun. 

For  the  past  three  years  Remington 
has  been  working  on  a 3-inch  magnum 
steel  shot  load  which  will  have  the  re- 
quired ballistics  performance  to  re- 
liably function  existing  magnum  auto- 
loading shotguns.  The  company  says  it 
is  doing  everything  possible  to  have 
this  load  in  production  in  time  to  have 
shotshells  available  for  the  1978-1979 
waterfowl  hunting  season. 

Hunters  in  some  designated  steel 
shot  areas  complained  that  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  steel  shot  loads  at  local 
ammunition  supply  outlets.  Many  re- 
tailers had  no  way  of  accurately  estimat- 


ing  the  local  demand  for  steel  shot. 
Shortages  in  some  areas  were  possibly 
matched  by  an  over  supply  in  others, 
Remington  spokesmen  explain.  Addi- 
tional experience  with  steel  shot  de- 
mand in  specific  areas  should  ulti- 
mately eliminate  this  problem. 

Hunters  have  asked  why  shells 
loaded  with  steel  shot  cost  about  50 

f)ercent  more  than  comparable  lead 
oads.  The  answer  is  partly  a matter  of 
simple  arithmetic.  Virtually  every 
component  of  a steel  shot  load  costs 
more  than  that  of  a traditional  lead 
load.  This  includes  the  hull,  primer, 
powder,  wad  and  the  steel  shot. 

Remington  anticipates  that  the  cost 
of  these  components  will  come  down 
some  as  the  quantities  of  the  shells  sold 
increase. 


Seeks  in  Sm$ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Archer’s  Digest,  2nd  edition,  ed.  by  Jack  Lewis,  DBI  Books,  540  Frontage  Rd., 
Northfield,  III.  60093,  paperbound,  large  format,  320  pp.,  $7.95.  An  overall  look  at  the 
field  of  archery,  from  the  basics  through  hunting  everything  from  fish  (“Sharp  Carp,  Nar- 
row Arrow”),  to  big  game  (“How  to  Become  Anti-Antelope”),  to  dangerous  game 
(“Bowhunting  Africa’s  Big  Game”). 

Big  Game  Hunter’s  Digest,  by  Tom  Brakefield,  DBI  Books,  540  Frontage  Road, 
Northfield,  III.  60093,  paperbound,  large  format,  288  pp.,  $7.95.  Brakefield,  a Pennsyl- 
vanian, is  a full-time  outdoor  writer  who  has  the  ability  to  see  things  as  they  are  and  write 
about  them  in  a highly  informative  manner.  He  tells  how  to  get  your  whitetail  . . . mule 
deer  . . . pronghorn  . . . elk  . . . moose  . . . sheep  . . . etc.,  and  his  advice  is 
good.  It’s  just  as  good  when  he  tells  how  to  prepare  for  a hunt,  how  to  book  an  outfitter, 
how  to  choose  equipment.  Obviously,  this  is  a “how-to”  book,  and  for  someone  who’s 
itching  to  go,  that's  the  best  kind  as  it  can  make  it  possible  to  get  the  kind  of  hunt  you’re 
paying  for. 

Combat  Handgun  Shooting,  by  James  D.  Mason,  Charles  C Thomas,  301  E. 
Lawrence  Ave.,  Springfield,  III.  60172,  256  pp.,  $24.75.  During  the  past  couple  of 
decades,  a small  but  significant  number  of  handgun  shooters  have  shown  their  mastery 
of  this  difficult-to-handle  firearm  in  ways  that  not  even  the  inflated  legends  of  our  early 
Western  gunfighters  begin  to  approach.  These  men  have  gone  far  beyond  the  traditional 
target  shooting  game,  creating  tough  competitions  that  closely  resemble  life-or-death 
situations  that  policemen  ana  soldiers  face  daily.  In  this  detailed  volume,  Mason 
examines  the  art  and  science  of  defensive  gun  handling.  He  objectively  compares  auto- 

Sistols  and  double  action  revolvers,  explains  the  subtie  but  vital  differences  in  combat 
andgun  stocks,  covers  stances  and  movements,  reloading  techniques,  drawing  and  fir- 
ing, conditioning  handguns  for  optimum  service,  ballistic  performance  of  combat  loads, 
and  numerous  other  areas  of  handgun  shooting  as  a martial  art,  and  even  goes  into  the 
physiology  and  psychology  of  the  handgunner.  This  is  an  advanced  work  about  a super- 
specialty in  the  gun  world,  yet  it  will  intrigue  anyone  who  respects  superbly  competent  yet 
fully  controlled  physical  ability. 


The  production  process  itself  for 
loading  shells  with  steel  shot  currently 
is  more  expensive  than  with  lead. 
While  increased  production  volume  in 
the  future  should  reduce  this  dif- 
ferential, it  will  be  a long  time  before 
steel  loads  will  approach  the  price  of 
comparable  lead  loads.  Remington 
claims. 

In  summary,  Remington  sees  posi- 
tive indications  that: 

1.  Productive  waterfowling  is  possi- 
ble with  its  current  steel  shot  ammuni- 
tion. 

2.  Waterfowlers  can  expect  addi- 
tional improvements  in  steel  shot 
performance  and  effectiveness. 

3.  Future  needs  for  steel  shot  in 
specific  areas  should  be  balanced  more 
accurately. 
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By  John  C.  Behel 
PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


PENNSYLVANIA  hunter  education 
students  have  been  recognized  for 
their  participation  in  the  recent  Marlin 
Hunter  Safety  Contest.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  and  the 
Marlin  Firearms  Co.  sincerely  ap- 
preciate the  additional  interest  in  hunt- 
ing that  is  created  through  hunter 
education  classes. 

Hundreds  of  young  hunters  were  en- 
couraged to  spend  some  time  consider- 
ing “What  the  hunter,  as  an  individual, 
can  do  to  help  preserve  the  sport  of 
hunting.” 

Pennsylvania  winners  were  Bob 
Eby,  Rt.  3,  Box  656,  Elizabethtown,  in 
the  junior  category,  and  Pamela  Yost, 
RD  1,  Felton,  in  the  senior  category. 
Each  will  receive  a gift  certificate  for 
$50  worth  of  merchandise  from  L.  L. 
Bean,  Inc. , the  well-known  supplier  of 


outdoor  sporting  equipment.  The 
essays  of  these  youngsters  are  now  eli- 
gible for  the  national  competition. 
Their  instructors,  Kenneth  R.  Nissley, 
Mt.  Joy,  and  Curtis  E.  Silk, 
Wrightsville,  will  receive  duplicate  gift 
certificates. 

Every  entry  was  carefully  read  and 
considered  by  the  judges.  Selecting  the 
winners  was  no  easy  matter.  But  in  one 
sense,  all  who  entered  were  winners, 
because  to  the  extent  that  each  applied 
himself  to  the  question,  he  became  a 
litde  more  of  a sportsman.  Sportsman- 
ship, after  all,  is  what  hunting  is  all 
about.  The  contest  complements  the 
Game  Commission  s SPORT  Program 
(Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  To- 
gether) in  highlighting  sportsman- 
ship, and  ethics  in  Pennsylvania’s 
hunter  education  classes. 


Behel  Gets  Wildlife  Society  Award 


UNTER  EDUCATION  Coordina- 
tor John  C.  Behel,  Mechan- 
icsburg,  was  honored  with  a Certificate 
of  Recognition  from  the  Northeast  Sec- 
tion of  The  Wildlife  Society.  The  award 
is  for  noteworthy  contributions  to 
knowledge  about  wildlife  management. 

Behel’s  background,  on  which  the 
award  was  based,  shows  he  has  been  a 
career  employe  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission since  1948.  He  originally  was 
assigned  as  a game  protector,  where  his 


work  with  youngsters,  his  interest  in 
guns  and  hunting,  and  a high  degree  of 
safety  consciousness  helped  him  start 
many  youngsters  “on  the  right  foot.  ” As 
a result,  when  the  Game  Commission 
initiated  its  voluntary  safety  program  in 
1962,  John  was  appointed  Hunter 
Safety  Coordinator. 

Behel  advocated  a mandatory 
program  for  young  first- time  hunters, 
and  in  1969  tne  legislature  passed  such 
a law.  John  wrote  the  training  manual 
and  created  visuals  and  slide  programs 
for  the  course,  which  over  700,000 
Pennsylvania  youths  have  completed. 
Recognizing  the  growth  of  anti-hunting 
sentiment,  his  classes  have  stressed 
hunter  ethics  and  hunter-landowner 
relationships.  He  was  also  involved  in 
the  creation  of  SPORT,  and  has 
promoted  it  with  dedication,  helping  to 
make  it  one  of  the  Commission  s most 
successful  programs. — Bob  Bell 
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MAY  IS  THE  magical  month  when  the 
outdoors  comes  alive  in  a concert  of 
colors,  sounds,  and  smells.  Violets  and 
dogwoods  accent  infinite  vegetation  and 
the  tender  fragrance  of  apple  blossoms 
softens  a breeze  which  echoes  the  excite- 
ment of  vireos,  warblers  and,  of  course, 
gobblers.  For  the  game  protector,  May  is 
also  a mingling  of  different  things  ...  a 
grange  meeting,  another  stakeout,  a 
chance  to  purchase  a new  tract  for  Game 
Lands,  seedlings,  hunter  education,  wood- 
chucks, bears,  turkey  hunting,  an  outdoor 
conservation  class,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writers  Conference. 

May  2 — Today  I received  the  first  bear 
damage  complaint  of  the  year.  It  involves 
honeybees,  and  is  the  first  bear  damage 
report  f’ve  had  in  the  Millerton  area.  A lot  of 
bears  have  been  sighted  in  the  farming 
section  of  my  district  recently.  This  is 
probably  due  to  a lack  of  hunting  pressure 
in  this  area. 

May  3 — I attended  a grange  meeting 
near  Roaring  Branch  this  evening.  I 
showed  a movie  and  talked  about  the 
hunter-landowner  relations  part  of  our 
hunter  training  program.  All  landowners 
should  be  aware  that  the  Game  Com- 
mission is  trying  to  convince  hunters  to  be 
respectful  of  the  owners’  property  and 
rights.  I haven’t  been  invited  to  many 
grange  meetings,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Commission  tries  to  work  closely  with 
this  group.  I sincerely  hope  I’ll  be  invited  to 
speak  at  more  such  meetings  in  the  future. 

May  5 — I met  with  LMA  Don  Watson  to 
tour  a tract  of  land  which  is  up  for  sale. 
This  tract  is  being  logged  on  and  the 
contract  does  not  restrict  the  dragging  of 
timber  straight  up  and  down  steep  slopes. 
Nor  does  it  call  for  reseeding  of  the  drag 
roads.  Without  these  provisions,  serious 
erosion  will  result.  If  the  Commission 
bought  the  land  a tremendous  amount  of 
money  would  be  needed  to  correct  this 
problem.  We  also  found  that  the  mineral 
rights  to  over  half  the  property  are  not  in- 
cluded. This  could  mean  a catastrophe 
should  certain  kinds  of  mining  be 
conducted  after  the  Commission  spent 
thousands  on  the  surface  for  wildlife 
development.  Route  15  is  also  scheduled 
to  be  relocated  through  part  of  this  tract.  In 
view  of  these  problems,  I doubt  whether 
the  Commission  will  purchase  the  land. 
The  situation  was  a good  example  of  just 
what  is  involved  in  our  land  acquisition 
program. 


I 

By  Jack  Weaver 


District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 


May  6 — Cooperators  in  our  Farm-Game 
and  Safety  Zone  programs  receive  free 
tree  seedlings.  They  are  delivered  each 
spring  by  either  the  Farm-Game  manager 
or  myself,  depending  on  which  program  a 
person  is  enrolled  in.  Those  in  the  Safety 
Zone  program  are  my  responsibility,  so  I 
spent  the  day  sorting  and  delivering 
orders.  The  seedlings  are  raised  at  the 
Game  Commission’s  own  nursery  at 
Howard.  They  consist,  primarily,  of 
evergreens  and  shrubs  which  provide  both 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

May  10 — Biologist  Arnie  Hayden 
radioed  that  a vehicle  had  driven  into  SGL 
37  near  Hills  Creek  Lake.  Arnie  heard  the 
vehicle  while  he  was  on  foot.  This  is  the 
same  area  where  we  had  so  much  trouble 
with  vehicles  last  year.  Arnie  and  I investi- 
gated, only  to  find  the  suspected  violator 
was  a forester  doing  a timber  inventory  of 
state  lands  for  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 
Well,  so  much  for  that  case. 

May  11 — This  afternoon  I met  with  the 
sixth  grade  at  the  Millerton  Elementary 
School  to  begin  a hunter  education  course. 
We  run  the  course  over  six  consecutive 
days.  All  the  sixth  graders  take  it.  This  is 
the  only  school  in  my  district  where  I can 
run  a course  in  this  manner.  The  small 
number  of  students  enrolled  makes  it 
possible. 

May  14 — Well-meaning  people  some- 
times pull  a roadkilled  deer  off  of  the  berm 
and  drag  it  into  the  brush.  When  they  do 
this,  the  game  protector  has  problems  find- 
ing it.  Today  I searched  for  two  different 
deer,  reportedly  hit  by  automobiles,  but 
was  unable  to  find  either  one. 
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May  19 — This  morning  Dave  Darby  and 
I headed  back  into  some  of  the  more  rug- 
ged country  in  my  district  to  do  a little  hunt- 
ing. So  far  it’s  been  a busy  turkey  season 
and  I haven’t  had  much  time  to  hunt.  I 
jheard  three  different  gobblers  and 
^managed  to  get  one  in  to  about  a hundred 
yards  three  different  times.  Still,  that  isn’t 
'shotgun  range  so  I guess  I’ll  have  to  forget 
ithem  until  next  year. 

! May  21 — The  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  held  their  annual  meeting  in  Wells- 
boro  this  year  and  invited  the  three  game 
protectors  in  Tioga  County  to  attend  their 
banquet.  It  was  interesting  to  meet  some 
of  these  people  and  afforded  us  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  more  about  their 
profession. 

May  22 — The  Blossburg  fourth  grade  is 
meeting  this  week  at  the  Bogaczyk 
Homestead,  an  estate  with  excellent 
facilities  for  teaching  conservation  out- 
doors. I took  each  group  for  a walk  through 
different  types  of  habitat  and  asked  the 
students  to  list  the  animals  they  thought 
lived  in  each  location.  Later  we  discussed 
why  different  animals  prefer  different  types 
of  habitat,  and  what  might  happen  if  these 
places  disappeared. 

May  23 — This  evening  a beekeeper 
shot  a bear  which  was  destroying  his 
hives.  I had  just  left,  after  investigating  his 
damaged  equipment,  when  the  bear  came 
in.  Since  he  chose  to  kill  the  bear,  the 


Commission  will  not  pay  him  for  damages. 
We  do  pay  for  certain  bear  damage  to  dis- 
courage the  killing  of  bears. 

May  24 — An  important  deer  case  is 
about  to  come  up  in  the  county  court 
shortly.  When  a case  reaches  this  level  in 
our  legal  system,  the  district  attorney  or 
one  of  his  assistants  presents  it  to  the 
court.  To  familiarize  him  with  the  case,  I 
spent  the  morning  preparing  a brief.  We 
are  fortunate  in  Tioga  County  to  have  a 
District  Attorney’s  Office  that  is  genuinely 
interested  in  game  law  enforcement.  This 
is  not  the  case  everywhere. 

May  30 — This  morning  I received  the 
court’s  decision  on  a deer  case  involving 
four  does  killed  illegally  near  Roaring 
Branch.  This  was  the  case  we  won  last 
month  before  the  minor  judiciary.  It  in- 
volves witnesses  traveling  from  Boyertown 
and,  in  the  case  of  retired  Game  Protector 
Paul  Ranck,  all  the  way  from  Delaware. 
The  court  found  the  defendants  guilty,  so 
at  least  we  didn’t  go  through  all  the  hassle 
for  nothing. 

May  31 — Wildlife  and  people  have  their 
conflicts.  Today  started  off  with  a com- 
plaint about  a woodchuck  eating  a flower 
bed,  and  was  followed  by  one  about 
another  bear  wiping  out  some  more 
beehives.  So  the  confrontations  end  this 
month  with  wildlife  ahead,  three  to  one. 
Wish  that  it  were  so  simple,  but  of  course  it 
never  is. 
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The  School  Yard 

One  of  the  most  valuable  resource 
areas  for  environmental  studies  is  the  lawn 
or  macadam  just  outside  the  classroom 
window.  Even  inner  city  schools,  bounded 
by  sidewalks  and  parking  lots,  have  op- 
portunities for  valuable  nature  studies  in 
the  outdoors. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  using  areas 
within  walking  distance  of  the  school  is  that 
the  teacher  and  students  can  study  the 
area  often  and  in  greater  depth.  In  addi- 
tion, costly  bus  transportation  can  be 
avoided  along  with  all  the  other  logistic 
problems  of  taking  a class  of  30  students 
away  for  the  day.  Also,  by  studying  natural 
systems  and  living  things  in  their  home 
communities,  students  find  environmental 
projects  more  relevant  to  their  personal 
lives. 

Unfortunately,  most  schools  and  most 
teachers  are  not  familiar  with  the 
resources  close  at  hand,  and  therefore 
don’t  make  use  of  them.  Some  teachers 
are  hesitant  to  go  outside  the  classroom 
because  they  are  not  familiar  with  the 
plants  and  other  features  they’ll  find.  Other 
teachers  need  ideas  of  what  to  do  once 
they  get  out  there.  What  can  be  done  to 
help  teachers  who  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  try  some  new  ideas  but  lack  the  time  to 
develop  effective  activities?  How  can  the 
idea  of  going  outdoors  be  encouraged  by 
building  the  teacher’s  self-confidence? 

Probably  the  most  valuable  aid  is  the 
school  site  survey.  This  is  a rather  com- 
prehensive inventory  of  what  re- 
sources are  present  on  or  near  the 
school  grounds  and  what  activities  can  be 
done  where.  It  is  tailor-made  specifically 
for  each  school  building  and  its  grounds. 
Such  a survey  takes  into  consideration  all 
resources  of  the  area,  including  physical, 
ecological  and  human  aspects. 

The  task  can  be  a massive  chore.  It  can 


take  the  form  of  a simple  listing  of  trees 
and  shrubs  found  on  school  property  or  it 
can  be  a comprehensive  study  contracted 
out  to  a consulting  firm. 

It  is  perhaps  “best  to  start  small  and 
develop  the  inventory  on  an  on-going 
basis  with  as  much  teacher  input  as  possi- 
ble. Annual  revisions  and  additions  should 
keep  pace  with  new  ideas  and  refinements 
discovered  by  teachers  and  also  offer  new 
incentives  for  additional  activities.  If  the 
study  is  done  once  and  left  to  rest  it  will 
soon  become  stale  and  unused. 

Formats  for  site  surveys  vary  from  one 
source  to  another  and  it’s  important  to  find 
one  that  works  well  for  the  school  in  ques- 
tion rather  than  trying  to  stick  closely  to 
some  “expert’s”  conviction.  The  informa- 
tion in  the  survey  must  be  practical,  easy 
to  use  and  easy  to  revise;  beyond  that, 
format  style  means  little.  The  major  objec- 
tive is  to  have  the  project  used  as  a 
constant  resource. 

One  workable  outline  is  that  used  by 
Fred  Howard  and  Audrey  McGahen  in 
their  site  surveys  for  the  twelve  elementary 
schools  of  the  West  Shore  School  District 
New  Cumberland.  Fred  is  a biology 
teacher  for  the  district  and  Audrey  is  an  ac- 
tive community  resident  much  interested  in 
environmental  education.  The  following 
annotated  outline  is  essentially  theirs  with 
some  minor  modifications: 

A.  General  description  of  school  sur- 
roundings 

Location,  address,  area  of  cam- 
pus, adjoining  properties,  size  of 
school  population,  etc. 

B.  Biotic  features 

Found  on  or  adjacent  to  campus. 

1.  habitats— {lawn,  woods,  weed} 
hillside,  stream  bank,  etc.) 

2.  woody  plants — (trees,  shrubs, 
vines) 

3.  herbaceous  plants — (by  habitats) 
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4.  mammals 

5.  birds 

6.  amphibians 

7.  reptiles 

8.  insects 

9.  other  invertebrates 

C.  Abiotic  Features 

1 . geology — (soil,  rocktype,  history) 

2.  erosion — (evidences  on  campus) 

3.  light— (by  habitat) 

D.  Man-Influenced  Features 

Include  here  ways  in  which  man 
has  changed  the  area;  e.g.,  mac- 
adam, sidewalks,  streets,  construc- 
tion, drainage  control,  etc. 

E.  Notable  Features  (on  or  near  the 
campus) 

1 . historical  features 

2.  natural  and  esthetic  features 

F.  Activities 

A list  with  simple  overviews  would 
be  sufficient  with  complete  details  in 
an  appendix. 

G.  Walking  Field  Trips 

Same  here.  Keep  the  details  for  an 
appendix.  Let  this  be  a quick 
reference  giving  only  location,  topic 
and  maybe  minimal  time  require- 
ments. 

H.  Site  Map 

This  should  be  as  accurate  as 
possible  and  give  the  names  and  lo- 
cations of  all  trees  and  shrubs,  all 
campus  study  features,  and  still  be 
neat,  compact  and  serviceable. 

I.  Appendices 

These  should  include  detailed 
activities  and  field  trip  suggestions. 
Revise  and  enlarge  the  appendices 
constantly.  Soon  they  will  become 
the  most  valuable  aspect  of  the  site 
survey  as  teachers  become  familiar 
with  other  aspects. 

Who  should  do  such  a site  survey? 
Ideally,  the  teachers  who  will  be  using  it 
should  develop  it.  However,  few  teachers 
have  the  time  during  the  school  day  to  take 
on  even  small  projects,  much  less  one  of 
this  magnitude.  And  it  simply  isn’t  logical  to 
expect  them  to  give  up  their  personal  time 
to  work  at  school. 

The  best  approach  is  to  convince  the 
school  administration  to  provide  time  for  at 
least  one  teacher  to  coordinate  the  project. 
Instead  of  monitoring  lunch  periods  or 
study  halls,  that  teacher  could  meet  with 
other  teachers  to  gather  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions and  beam  some  of  the  data 
gathering.  As  teachers  contribute  lessons 
and  ideas,  the  coordinator  can  review, 
rewrite  and  collate  as  needed.  Inservice 
time  should  be  set  aside,  not  only  for  the 
development  phase  but  also  for  imple- 


mentation when  it  becomes  extremely  im- 
portant for  all  teachers  to  know  what  the 
survey  is  about  and  how  it  can  help  them. 

Projects  like  this,  frankly,  usually 
depend  upon  the  initiative  and  energy  of 
one  or  two  people.  It’s  perhaps  naive  and 
idealistic  to  think  that  many  people  will 
jump  on  a bandwagon  when  extra  work  is 
involved.  But  if  the  program  is  “sold” 
well — and  that’s  almost  what  it  boils  down 
to — the  real  values  should  become  ap- 
parent. If  it  is  a useful  thing,  it  will  be  used. 
But  someone  must  take  the  first  step. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  extended  field 
trips  or  visits  to  more  distant  areas  are  not 
valuable;  they  obviously  are.  But  effec- 
tively using  resources  close  at  hand  will 
make  a course  more  interesting,  more 
relevant,  and  also  make  those  longer  trips 
more  worthwhile. 

If  you  have  questions  or  need  advice  on 
how  to  get  started,  contact  Audrey  Mc- 
Gahen,  346  B Stone  Jug  Road,  RD  1, 
Lewisberry,  Pa.  17339.  She’ll  be  more 
than  happy  to  lend  a hand. 

Frustration  Time  Again! 

For  the  thirty-third  year,  Penn  State  will 
offer  a three-week  conservation  laboratory 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Fowler. 
This  is  perhaps  the  best  concentrated 
program  dealing  specifically  with  our  com- 
monwealth and  its  environmental  prob- 
lems. Topics  include  geology,  forestry, 
wildlife  management,  strip  mining, 
fisheries  biology,  solid  waste  handling  and 
sewage  treatment,  plus  many  more.  Par- 
ticipants, not  necessarily  all  teachers,  go 
home  with  boxes  of  freebies,  new  friends, 
tons  of  enthusiasm  and  a fresh  perspec- 
tive. 

What’s  so  frustrating?  The  class  is  never 
filled  to  capacity.  Most  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen's  Clubs  make  money  available 
for  scholarships  to  local  interested  people. 
Somehow,  communications  always  break 
down  and  most  folks  are  not  even  aware 
that  money  is  available  and  that,  again  this 
year,  it  will  go  unclaimed. 

The  laboratory  has  little  money  to  work 
with  because  most  donating  agencies 
prefer  to  award  the  money  through  local 
chapters.  Therefore,  some  initiative  is  re- 
quired to  find  where  the  money  is. 

If  you’re  interested,  contact  your  local 
conservation  district,  your  local 
sportsmen’s  club,  or  Dr.  H.  S.  Fowler,  166 
Chambers  Bldg.,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pa.  1 6802  for 
details. 

You  can  go  tuition  free! 
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IN  NATURE’S  fields,  a great  hodge- 
podge of  life  is  blooming  and  grow- 
ing and  dying  out.  Some  forms  of  this 
life — the  larger  plants,  fishes,  birds, 
and  mammals — go  through  their  cycles 
in  conspicuous  fashion.  Some  are  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with:  the  large 
predators  and  the  numerically  potent 
creatures  like  locusts,  starlings,  rats, 
and  men.  But  the  vast  majority  of  life 
spends  its  years — or  days,  or  hours,  or 
minutes — in  silent,  uncelebrated 
existence. 

Among  this  silent  majority  are  the 
fungi. 

Fungi,  it  may  surprise  you  to  know, 
are  plants.  Unlike  green  plants, 
though,  they  have  no  chlorophyll  and 
can’t  photosynthesize  their  own  energy 
from  sunlight  and  air.  Instead,  they 
must  live  on  organic  matter.  Many 
fungi  are  saprophytes,  growing  on  de- 
cayed organisms,  sapping  life  from 
death.  Quite  a few  are  parasites,  invad- 
ing and  sometimes  killing  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  even  fellow  fungi.  Still  others 
twine  among  the  roots  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  a union  which  mycologists 
call  mycorrhizal  association.  This 
benefits  both  partners,  the  fungus  get- 
ting food,  moisture  and  protection,  and 
the  tree  or  shrub  being  rewarded  with 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  or  other  nu- 
trients. 

The  body  of  a fungus  is  called  its  my- 
celium. The  mycelium  is  a cobwebby 
network  of  fine  tubular  threads,  or 
hyphae,  which  branch  throughout 
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whatever  the  fungus  happens  to  be  liv-j 
ing  on,  or  in.  Many  fungi  live  in  the! 
soil,  while  others  grow  on  dead  leaves, 
grass,  wood,  nuts,  pine  cones  and 
needles,  dung,  leather,  fruit,  flesh, 
. . . the  list  is  practically  endless. 

Each  year,  when  and  if  conditions 
are  right,  the  mycelium  sends  up  a 
fruiting  body:  a mushroom.  A 

mushroom  is  analogous  to  an  apple, 
while  the  mycelium  corresponds  to  the 
tree  bearing  the  fruit  (albeit  a strange, 
underground  sort  of  tree).  The 
mushroom  releases  spores — think  of 
them  as  seeds — which  are  carried  to 
new  locations  by  wind,  water,  and 
insects.  If  a spore  lands  in  hospitable 
surroundings,  it  germinates.  It  sends 
out  new  hyphae,  which  grow  into  a new 
fungus  plant,  which  in  turn  sprouts  new 
mushrooms. 

As  a step  in  a life  cycle  both  obscure 
and  unobtrusive,  a mushroom  is 
something  of  a spectacle:  depending  on 
species,  it  may  be  brick  red,  blushing 
pink,  magenta,  brown,  sea  green;  it 
may  branch  like  coral,  widen  atop  its 
stalk  like  an  opened  umbrella,  or 
bracket  the  side  of  a tree.  It  may  be 
coarse  or  delicate,  long-lasting  or 
ephemeral,  poisonous  or  edible.  Mush- 
rooms tend  to  make  dramatic  ap- 
pearances: take  a grassy  meadow,  lay 
on  a drenching  rain,  follow  with  a spell 
of  warm,  humid  weather,  and — -presto! 
look  upon  an  absolute  riot  of  these 
otherworldly  growths. 

In  July  or  August,  you’ll  walk  past 
white-stemmed  Russula  emetica,  their 
red  tops  gnawed  to  tatters  by  squirrels 
and  mice.  Or  you  may  discover 
Amanita  virosa,  stately  and  white,  ris- 
ing from  the  pine  needles;  if  you’re  any 
land  of  a mushroom  fancier,  you’ll 
know  that  virosa’s  virginal  beauty  is  as 
false  as  the  beauty  of  a Portuguese  man- 
of-war,  that  the  mushroom’s  common 
name  is  the  Destroying  Angel,  and 
that,  if  you’re  fool  enough  to  eat  it,  a 
piece  the  size  of  your  thumb  will  kill 
you  dead  as  a doornail. 

Over  the  seasons,  different  fungi  are 
pushing  up,  giving  their  spores  to  the 
wind,  and  returning  to  the  earth. 

If  rain  accompanies  cool  September 
weather,  the  year’s  largest  number  and 
widest  variety  of  mushrooms  will  ap- 
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pear.  Among  them  will  be  boletes, 
pufiballs,  coral  fungi,  teeth  fungi, 
chanterelles,  and  stinkhoms.  You  can 
find  Polyporus  sulphureus,  the  Sulphur 
Bracket,  attached  to  tree  limbs  like  ruf- 
fled orange-and-yellow  sleeves.  If 
observant,  you  may  spot  the  dime-size 
cups  of  Cyathus  striatus,  the  Bird’s 
Nest  Fungus,  containing  their  spore- 
filled  eggs.  Or  the  black,  tapering 
stems  of  Xylosphaera  polymorpha, 
dubbed  Dead  Man’s  Fingers. 

A New  Wave 

With  snow  and  freezing  tempera- 
tures, the  fields  of  fungi  disappear. 
During  winter  thaws  a few  mushrooms 
may  pop  up,  but  they  are  short-lived. 
Then,  when  the  quickening  warmth  of 
spring  takes  the  land,  a new  wave  of 
fungal  growth  appears:  gilled  mush- 
rooms, cup  fungi,  false  morels,  and, 
those  most  delectable  and  prized  of  all 
edible  mushrooms,  the  morels. 

May  is  the  morel  month,  although 
any  of  the  four  species  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania may  push  forth  as  early  as 
mid-April.  Morels — known  colloquially 
as  morkels,  blackies,  whities,  pine 
cones,  and  hickory  chickens — belong  to 
genus  Morchella.  They  look  something 
like  sponges  perched  on  the  ends  of 
short  rubber  tubes — the  kind  of  tubes 
on  a doctor’s  stethoscope.  Their  caps 
are  pitted  and  ridged,  and  both  caps 
and  stems  are  hollow.  They  stand  two 
to  five  inches,  although  an  occasional 
giant  will  tower  nine  inches  above  the 
sod.  Morels  can  be  gray-brown, 
whitish,  or  tan,  shading  slightly  from 
species  to  species. 

Where  are  morels  found?  A host  of 
theories  have  them  cropping  up  in  old 
apple  orchards,  on  grassy  flats,  near 
creeks,  beneath  pines  or  elms  or  aspens 
or  tulip  poplars,  and  in  old  burns. 
Morels  have  indeed  been  found  in  all 
these  places,  as  well  as  on  lawns,  golf 
courses,  cemeteries,  and  flower  beds. 

And  why  the  hue  and  cry  over  where 
they’re  found?  Because,  quite  simply, 
they  are  among  the  best-tasting  of  na- 
ture’s foods,  ranking  right  up  there 
with  grouse,  native  trout,  and  wild 
strawberries.  Consider  this:  in  central 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
peasants  had  to  be  constrained  from 


burning  down  whole  forests  to  provide 
what  they  thought  were  ideal  more 
breeding  grounds.  Also  consider  how  [ 
today’s  morel  spots  are  guarded  with  ' 
tight-lipped  secrecy,  and  how  morel  i* 
hunters  drive  furtive,  roundabout » 
routes  to  and  from  prime  picking  terri-  e 
tories.  b 

In  May,  newspapers  around  the  b 
country  carry  photographs  of  rural  folk 
holding  out  double  handfuls  of  morels.  [ 
The  morel  gatherers  smirk  at  the 
carnqra  or  look  as  if  they  hope  the  ( 
photographer  won’t  reveal  where  the  I 
mushrooms  were  picked. 

Last  May,  I showed  a friend  one  ol 
my  own  morel  spots.  (Don’t  ask  why;  I 
he  must  have  caught  me  at  a weak  mo- 1 
ment.)  On  just  our  second  trip  out,  we  : 
found  three  nosing  up  at  the  base  of  a 1 
riotous  old  apple  tree.  My  friend  knelt  ■ 
and  gently  dug  them  up  with  his 
pocketknife.  I could  tell  he  knew  what 
morel-hunting  was  all  about:  there  was 
a look  in  his  eyes  both  fulfilled  and  keen 
at  the  same  time — the  look  of  an 
anthropologist  who  has  just  unearthed 
an  eroded  tip  of  bone.  He  brushed  the  i 
mushrooms  on  his  shirt  and  put  them  ini] 
a sack.  1 

I looked  around.  In  the  morning  < 
light,  morels  were  everywhere.  They 1 
took  shape  before  my  eyes  in  much  the 
same  way  that,  after  I spot  one  trout 
finning  in  a pool,  others  cease  being 
sticks  and  shadows  and  ripples. 

As  we  collected,  I kept  an  eye  peeled 
for  other  morel  hunters.  I could  (and 
did)  swear  my  friend  to  secrecy,  but  if 
strangers  had  happened  by,  all  would 
have  been  lost.  An  hour  passed.  I was 
beset  with  phantom  odors  of  creamed 
morels  on  toast,  stuffed  morels,  and — 
simplest  and  best — morels  sauteed  in 
butter  and  their  own  juices.  By  the 
time  the  sun  burnt  through  the  mist 
and  the  gnats  were  flying  frantic  orbits 
around  our  heads,  we  had  filled  two 
grocery  bags. 

This  month  I’m  going  back  to  the 
same  spot.  It  is  a fine,  shallow  valley, 
with  scattered  fields,  overgrown  and 
crumbling  bam  foundations,  and  scores 
of  old  apple  trees.  But  there’s  no 
guarantee  I’ll  find  morels.  I might  miss 
their  time  of  production,  which  spans 
but  two  or  three  weeks.  Or  I might  find 
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them  toppled  by  decay,  dried  by 
drought,  or  eaten  by  insects.  Or  the 
morels  simply  might  not  come  up. 
While  fungal  mycelium  may  live  for 
centuries  in  the  same  patch  of  ground, 
t won’t  necessarily  send  up  mushrooms 
jach  year:  weather  conditions  and  nu- 
trients must  click,  just  so,  to  set  in  mo- 
tion this  magic  act. 

In  May,  the  morel  month,  few  of  the 
poisonous  mushrooms  are  up.  The 
Amanitas  still  sleep  below  ground,  and 
Clitocybe  illudens,  the  deadly  orange 
[ack-O’Lantem,  does  not  yet  glow  from 
woodland  stumps  and  roots. 

Seems  there  can  never  be  a sure 
thing  in  nature,  though:  an  imposter  s 
ilways  hiding  around  the  comer,  a 
monarch  fluttering  among  the  viceroys. 
While  all  true  morels  are  edible,  a 
*roup  of  false  morels  are  not.  The  false 
morels  belong  to  Gyromitra,  Verpa, 
Helvella,  and  related  genera.  Some  are 
poisonous;  they  can  give  you  a bad 
stomach  ache,  or  much  worse. 

A savvy  morel  forager  also  re- 
members that  even  true  morels  can 
play  nasty  tricks.  Some  of  the  early-ap- 
pearing morels  cause  allergic  reactions 
in  a few  people,  especially  when 
consumed  with  alcohol.  These  reac- 
tions include  dizziness  and  a mildly 
spastic  condition.  Personally,  I urge  no 
tme  to  collect  and  eat  wild  mushrooms; 
but  if  a body  wants  to  give  this 
potentially  rewarding  pastime  a try,  he 


should  buy  a good  identification  guide 
and  learn  to  use  it.  The  best  one  I know 
is  Mushrooms  of  North  America,  by 
Orson  K.  Miller,  Jr.,  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  201  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York 
City  10003. 

Enjoyable  as  it  is  to  eat  morels,  the 
real  pleasure  lies  in  the  hunting.  It’s 
the  same  with  foraging  for  hickory  nuts 
or  wild  grapes,  searching  for  brook 
trout,  deer,  turkeys,  or  grouse.  And 
just  as  you  learn  to  recognize  grouse 
cover  or  turkey  terrain,  you  also  get  a 
feel  for  where  the  morels  will  be. 

I call  it  morel  cover. 

Morel  cover  is  not  just  tulip  poplars 
or  a meandering  stream  or  a broken- 
down  orchard.  It’s  the  half-smell,  half- 
taste of  unsheathed  skunk  cabbage.  It’s 
clean,  bare  ground  that  will  teem  with 
jewelweed  come  July.  It’s  a turkey  gob- 
bler flirting  on  the  edge  of  your  vision, 
weighing  spring  fever  against  wariness. 
It’s  the  cry  of  frogs  in  a half-acre  bog, 
with  a green  heron  wading  the  edge 
and  then  crouching  and  taking  off  in 
gawky  flight.  It’s  the  way  the  trees  leaf 
out:  from  the  bottomland  up  the  first 
slope,  over  the  bench,  up  the  final 
climb  of  mountain,  the  leaves  pale 
green  as  mold  on  leather. 

Being  in  morel  cover  is  seeing  these 
obvious  facets  of  nature  turn 
themselves  to  the  world.  It’s  also  sens- 
ing that  greater  mass  of  quiet  life  which 
stirs  and  abounds  everywhere. 


In  answer  to  numerous  requests,  we  can  now  supply  a selection  of 
GAME  NEWS  covers  in  a size  and  format  suitable  for  framing.  A set 
of  four  covers,  all  by  internationally-acclaimed  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith, 
now  is  available.  These  are  full-color  prints,  enlarged  to  9x12  inches 
on  11x14  heavy,  coated  paper,  without  the  GAME  NEWS  logo.  The  set 
includes  Ned’s  woodcock  from  the  April  1974  issue;  the  woodchuck 
from  July  1974;  the  doves  from  September  1972,  and  the  buck  and  doe 
from  the  December  1971  issue.  These  prints  are  not  available  indi- 
vidually. The  price  is  $3  per  set,  delivered.  Make  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  17120. 
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Turkey  tricks  which.  . . . 


Accentuate  the  Negative 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


BECAUSE  THEY  MUST  be  within  very  short 
range  to  connect  with  an  arrow,  archers  try 
to  be  inconspicuous.  Compound  bow  is  an 
advantage  when  draw  must  be  held  for  a 
considerable  period. 

SPRING  TURKEY  season  has  been 
( around  long  enough  for  those  will- 
ing to  hunt  this  trophy  with  bow  and  ar- 
row to  develop  some  positive  nega- 
tives. Reviewing  the  past  10  seasons 
helps  one  bring  into  focus  the  ad- 
vantages for  archers,  if  any,  as  well  as 
the  problems  of  turkey  hunting.  To 
sum  it  up,  I guess  I’d  say  the  secret  is 
avoiding  certain  things;  that’s  what  I 
mean  by  accentuating  the  negative. 

Those  of  us  who  keep  trying  have 
learned  much.  Unfortunately  for  us, 
the  turkeys  have,  too.  Since  our  objec- 
tive was  already  one  of  the  smartest 


creatures  to  inhabit  this  land,  adding  to 
its  knowledge  only  further  complicates 
the  situation.  It  didn’t  need  any  extra 

edge. 

At  first  glance  it  might  seem  thai 
modern  archers  with  their  greatly 
improved  tackle  would  have  it  all  over 
the  American  Indian  so  frequently 
depicted  with  a wild  turkey  gobbler 
draped  over  his  bare  shoulder.  Ha! 
Those  Indians  had  far  tamer  targets 
than  the  sophisticated  gobblers  on  to- 
day’s hunting  scene. 

According  to  historians,  turkeys  were 
quite  common  and  easily  obtainable  in 
early  America.  You  could  buy  one  in 
the  New  England  states  for  as  little  as 
six  cents  in  the  early  1800s.  They  were 
sometimes  seen  in  migrating  flocks  of 
200  or  more. 

Turkeys  were  originally  common  in 
39  states,  but  by  the  turn  of  the  past 
century  they  were  extirpated  in  all  but 
18  states,  these  mostly  in  the  South.  Of 
course,  the  red  man  had  for  the  most 
part  gone  the  way  of  the  turkey.  Both 
he  and  “old  uglyhead  ’ had  learned  that 
the  white  man  was  bad  medicine 
wherever  he  held  dominion. 

After  World  War  II,  an  effort  was 
made  to  bring  back  the  turkey  in  some 
northern  states.  Success  was  slow  and 
erratic.  Pennsylvania  led  the  way,  and 
today  the  turkey  has  been  reestablished 
in  much  of  its  original  range. 

An  important  factor  in  returning  the 
turkey  to  relative  abundance  has  been 
the  return  of  heavy  timber  and  its  at- 
tendant crop  of  mast — nuts  of  the 
various  trees  necessary  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  Meleagris  gallopavo. 
Oaks  have  replaced  the  once  abundant 
chestnuts  which  served  as  a staple  for 
the  turkey  before  blight  all  but  eradi- 
cated it.  This  is  important  to  anyone 
looking  for  ways  to  outwit  the  turkey. 
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Not  only  does  the  turkey  feed  heavily 
on  acorns  in  the  fall,  but  leftover  nuts  in 
the  winter  and  spring  help  keep  the 
birds  healthy  until  the  first  succulent 
grasses  appear. 

It  is  true  that  domestic  turkeys  are 
decendants  of  the  wild  breed.  But 
these  birds  came  from  Mexico.  In  the 
early  1500s,  Spaniards  found  them  al- 
ready domesticated  by  Aztecs  and  took 
some  back  to  Spain.  These  were  later 
distributed  throughout  Europe.  It  was 
this  strain,  imported  from  Europe, 
which  became  popular  as  barnyard 
birds  in  North  America.  The  northern 
Indians  made  no  effort  to  tame  the 
eastern  variety.  The  Mexican  sub- 
species, from  which  domestic  turkeys 
descended,  has  the  white  band  on  the 
tail  feathers  common  to  those  in  the 
poultry  market. 

So  there  is  no  mistaking  the  smartest 
of  the  bunch,  the  eastern  wild  turkey. 
It  is  now  10  years  smarter  than  when 
the  first  spring  gobbler  season  was  held 
in  1968.  I was  in  on  that  one  and  have 
contributed  annually  to  the  turkey’s 
smarts.  This  is  not  to  say  there  has 
been  no  improvement  in  my  own 
knowledge.  But  the  turkey  had  such  a 
head  start  that  catching  up  is  an  in- 
tellectual challenge  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. 

Actually,  it  seemed  that  the  turkey 
was  made  to  order  for  bow  hunting  on 
that  first  opener,  with  the  late  Louis 
Stevenson  doing  the  calling.  Lou  was 
one  of  the  country’s  top  turkey  callers. 
He  could  smooth-talk  most  any  gobbler 
into  a rendezvous.  That  morning  he 
fooled  a 20-pound-plus  gobbler  through 
a fan  of  us  to  where  Harry  Allaman 
broke  off  the  pseudo-romance  with  a 
load  of  No.  4s.  But  the  important  thing 
to  me  at  the  time  was  that  the  gobbler 
passed  within  40  yards  of  where  I held  a 
bow,  and  Earl  Wise  was  in  between 
with  a camera!  Both  of  us  held  off  in 
fear  of  messing  up  a chance  for  Harry 

RA/ Guy. 
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FROM  THE  BOWSTRING- 


or  Den  Austin,  a visitor  from  Canada. 

Actually,  calling  turkeys  in  the  spring 
does  present  the  best  chance  for 
archers  to  score.  Until  that  first  spring 
season  in  1968,  those  who  called 
turkeys  in  Pennsylvania  had  to  do  so  in 
the  fall.  The  only  advantage  to  this  is 
that  during  fall  season,  either  sex 
turkey  is  legal  game.  Calling  is  much 
more  difficult  unless  a flock  of  birds  has 
been  scattered,  when  a wait  of  an  hour 
or  so  provides  an  ideal  chance  to  bring 
in  a bird  as  the  flock  attempts  to 
reassemble. 

Early  Years 

In  the  early  years  of  the  spring 
season,  the  hunter  was  restricted  to  one 
bird  for  the  year,  regardless  of  when 
taken.  Today  the  law  permits  a turkey 
of  either  sex  to  be  taken  in  the  fall,  in 
addition  to  a bearded  bird  in  the 
spring.  Further,  the  spring  season  has 
been  expanded  so  that  this  year  there 
are  four  Saturdays,  beginning  April  29, 
and  all  the  weekdays  in  between.  It 
would  seem  that  the  chance  to  take  a 
turkey  with  the  bow  has  been  greatly 
improved. 

Well,  yes  and  no. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Game 
Commission  has  done  all  it  can  to 
improve  chances.  But  the  popularity  of 
spring  turkey  hunting  has  crowded  the 
woods  when  compared  to  the  first  few 
years  of  this  special  season.  As  a result, 
the  smart  old  toms  get  confused  by  the 
profusion  of  fake  calls.  When  a gobbler 
is  confused,  he  becomes  doubly  wary 
despite  his  amorous  urgings. 

I once  had  the  unpleasant  experience 
of  having  two  hunters  rush  in  on  two 
gobblers  headed  my  way.  The  hunters 
obviously  could  hear  my  pleadings  as 
well  as  the  tom-talk  when  they  alighted 
from  a car  in  full  view,  but  they  bar- 
reled in  on  what  sounded  like  a young 
and  an  old  gobbler.  There  was  shoot- 
ing, but  no  shouting.  Probably  missed. 
But  it  sure  wasted  a Saturday  morning 
for  me.  (Well,  not  really — I went  fish- 
ing) 

Even  the  gobblers  that  do  respond 
seem  doubly  careful.  It’s  not  unusual  to 
get  an  answer  from  a tom  who  won’t 
move  because  he  is  with  a lady  or  two  of 
his  choice.  But  when  you  get  one  com- 
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THE  LATE  Lou  Stevenson,  dean  of  turkey 
callers  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
Tioga  County  gobbler  that  answered  his  call. 
Lou  called  in  many  birds  for  other  hunters 
over  several  decades. 

ing  eagerly  and  he  breaks  off,  there  has 
to  be  a reason.  It  could  be  the  calling, 
but  it’s  more  likely  that  he  has  spotted 
or  heard  another  hunter.  It  must 
be  assumed  that  there  are  many 
newcomers  to  the  sport,  and  they  will 
learn  or  give  up.  Meanwhile,  their  in- 
season  practice  sessions  may  not 
improve  hunting  conditions  if  you 
choose  the  same  territory.  This  is  true 
whether  the  other  hunter  or  hunters 
are  carrying  a shotgun  or  a bow. 

My  personal  experience  has  been 
that  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
to  get  a response  in  areas  where  I know 
there  are  turkeys.  This  suggests  that 
another  approach  might  be  more 
productive. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  the  fact 
that  serious  turkey  hunters — and  the 
bow  hunter  had  better  be  serious — 
must  plan  to  hit  the  more  remote  areas. 
There  is  still  no  guarantee  that  you  will 
have  any  part  of  a territory  to  yourself, 


but  the  odds  improve*  Even  before  you 
burn  up  expensive  gasoline  getting 
there,  however,  there  are  a few 

« . >y 

musts. 

First,  you  should  know  the  territory 
and  know  where  the  birds  are  most 
likely  to  be.  They  move.  There  is  no 
certainty  that  they  will  be  where  you 
should  expect  them,  but  play  the 
averages.  If  you  have  properly  scouted 
the  area  and  found  fresh  sign  such  as 
droppings  and  scratchings,  and  if  the 
feed  is  good,  turkeys  should  be  near.  It 
is  best  to  get  in  before  daylight. 

You  should  know  how  to  call. 
Whether  you  use  a diaphragm  call,  box 
call,  slate  call,  or  some  other  type, 
learn  how  to  imitate  a turkey  hen.  That 
is  really  all  you  need.  I like  the 
diaphragm  call  because  it  fits  entirely 
within  the  mouth  and  leaves  both 
hands  free  for  the  bow. 

How  Often? 

How  often  to  call  is  debatable.  Some 
experts  sound  off  frequently — but  they 
know  the  language.  The  learner  might 
do  better  to  restrict  calls  to  a couple 
series  of  four  or  five  yelps  no  closer 
than  five  to  ten  minutes  apart.  When 
you’re  quiet,  you  can’t  make  any  mis- 
takes. False  notes  can  scare  off  a gob- 
bler, though  they  won’t  always  do  so. 

Because  the  turkey  is  smart,  you  will 
do  best  to  find  cover  in  fairly  open 
woods.  It’s  tough.  But  gobblers  are 
reluctant  to  enter  thick  brush.  I had 
that  painfully  illustrated  several  years 
ago  when  Fred  Paden,  who  has  scored 
with  the  gun  most  of  our  spring 
seasons,  talked  in  a gobbler  toward  my 
bow.  Everything  seemed  perfect,  and 
the  old  boy  was  on  his  way.  But  within 
about  100  yards  of  my  secluded  spot,  he 
stopped.  After  a couple  more  gobbles 
all  was  quiet.  We  waited  a while  before 
checking.  That  bird  had  come  through 
the  wide  open  woods  to  my  thicket  of 
young  beech  trees  and  refused  to  take 
another  step! 

Turkeys  have  fantastic  eyesight.  I’m 
convinced  they  see  everything  there  is 
in  the  woods,  and  they’re  suspicious  of 
everything  they  see.  So  the  hunter 
must  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible, 
and  it  should  go  without  saying  that  he 
must  remain  motionless.  There  are 
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times  he  should  not  even  breathe.  This 
t may  sound  extreme  to  a neophyte,  but 
any  experienced  turkey  hunter  will 
i vouch  for  its  truth. 

However  you  feel  about  the  com- 
pound bow,  it  was  made  to  order  for 
the  turkey  bow  hunter.  The  ability  to 
i hold  at  full  draw  for  relatively  long 
periods,  perhaps  a minute  or  more,  is  a 
definite  plus  factor.  You  can  plan  your 
draw  when  the  approaching  bird  has  his 
head  behind  a tree  or  whatever  and 
hold  it  until  you  have  a clean,  close 
shot.  Even  if  the  turkey  spots  you  and 
takes  off  running  or  flying,  you  are  in 
position  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Everyone  should  be  aware  by  now 
diat  a broadhead-fitted  arrow  is  legally 
required  to  hunt  turkeys.  Although  my 
personal  preference  for  all  other  upland 
game  is  the  regular  field  head,  the  very 
size  of  a gobbler  encourages  the  use  of 
the  most  formidable  tackle  available. 

If  you  have  a choice,  a body  shot  is 
likely  to  be  most  effective  in  trying  to 
stop  a turkey  with  an  arrow.  Although 
birds  seem  able  at  times  to  absorb 
considerable  shot  before  dropping,  an 
irrow  has  the  stuff  to  stop  them  in  their 
tracks. 

If  you  can,  avoid  Saturday  hunting  to 
mprove  your  chances.  Other  hunters 
in  the  woods  are  the  greatest  deterrent 
to  good  hunting,  regardless  of  their  be- 
lavior.  This  should  be  a further  clue 
that,  to  improve  your  chances  at  any 
time,  you  should  make  your  presence 
is  inconspicuous  as  possible.  This  is 
true  both  from  the  standpoint  of  visi- 
bility and  sound. 

An  old  stunt  sometimes  works  if  you 
ire  early  on  the  scene  and  have  no 
particular  spot  picked  for  your  first  try. 
While  it  is  still  dark,  let  out  a couple  of 
awl  hoots,  and  then  listen.  Gobblers 
will  sometimes  respond  and  give  away 
their  general  location. 

If  your  initial  effort  doesn’t  produce  a 
response  in  the  first  half  hour  or  so, 
lave  plans  to  move  to  other  areas.  But 


THE  EDGES  where  thickets  and  reverting 
clearings  meet  are  good  places  for  calling, 
as  are  wooded  ridges  when  food  is 
abundant  This  archer  will  wait  in  comfort 

do  so  with  a minimum  of  noise.  It  is 
probably  best  to  hold  off  calling  while 
on  the  move  since  any  gobblers  in  the 
area  may  associate  the  sound  with  other 
unintentional  noises. 

A gobbler  that  answers  but  refuses  to 
come  your  way  probably  has  female 
company  and  is  merely  announcing  the 
fact  to  bachelors  that  may  have  designs 
on  his  harem.  A good  caller  might  get 
action  by  imitating  another  gobbler 
under  such  conditions,  but  this  is  edg- 
ing into  the  realm  of  the  experts. 

Generally  speaking,  turkeys  tend  to 
run  the  ridges  and  edges  of  old  farm 
ground  or  vegetated  bums.  Such  areas, 
or  strips  of  brush  or  trees  leading  to 
them,  are  often  your  best  bet  for  locat- 
ing birds.  But  as  in  any  outdoor  sport, 
there  are  no  positives. 

In  so  challenging  a hunting  sport, 
just  avoiding  as  many  negatives  as 
possible  is  the  minimum  effort  required 
for  success. 


But  Its  Bite  Isn’t  Bad 

Many  lizards  can  readily  shed  their  tails,  evidently  to  escape  danger.  The 
)roken-off  tail  continues  to  snap  and  jump,  diverting  a predator  while  the  lizard 
lees. 
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Some  Thoughts  on  Some  Gauges 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


JOE  SCRIPS,  of  Shelocta,  and  his  beagle 
Ringo  display  a couple  of  cottontails  taken 
one  snowy  day  during  the  late  season.  Joe 
likes  his  12-ga.  Ithaca  XL900  autoloader  for 
such  hunting,  and  most  Pennsylvania 
hunters  probably  prefer  this  big  gauge. 
However,  Lewis  often  carries  a Remington 
1100  28-ga.,  or  any  one  of  his  20s,  because 
of  their  lighter  weight.  He  knows  they  have 
the  ballistic  efficiency  to  handle  most  rabbit 
shooting. 


THE  WEEDS  and  greenbriars  grap 
pled  with  my  boots  as  I pushei 
through  a dry  wash  that  hadn’t  seen 
drop  of  water  for  a month.  Close  by  thi 
parched  gulley  was  a decimated  stan< 
of  pine  trees  that  boasted  more  dea< 
trees  than  live  ones.  Whateve 
possessed  me  to  think  a rabbit  woulc 
take  up  quarters  in  such  a forsakei 
place  is  still  beyond  me.  The  battle  wa 
taking  a toll  of  my  new  hunting  coat  an< 
pants,  and  I decided  to  move  into  the 
pines.  Not  because  my  chances  woulc 
be  any  better,  but  simply  to  ease  the 
struggle. 

Two  steps  from  open  walking,  the 
briars,  weeds,  and  pine  needle: 
erupted  as  a cottontail  streaked  toward: 
the  cover  of  the  pines.  I fumbled  off  the 
safety  of  my  Remington  1100  and  sent  < 
shot  in  the  direction  the  rabbit  wa: 
heading.  The  load  of  7Vks  sent  a showei 
of  pine  needles  spiraling  behind  the 
speeding  rabbit,  which  was  gone  before 
I could  slap  the  trigger  again.  For  some 
reason,  the  rabbit  turned  and  headec 
for  some  briars  below  me,  and  I wa: 
caught  the  second  time  and  wasted  £ 
shot  that  did  nothing  but  angle  the  rab- 
bit into  more  open  country.  My  thirc 
shot  was  better  planned,  and  a fuli 
ounce  of  6s  saved  me  from  the  total  em- 
barrassment of  missing  a rabbit  three 
shots. 

Reloading  Instinct 

My  reloading  instinct  always  forces 
me  to  hunt  for  my  empties,  so  I took  a 
long  look  to  make  sure  the  rabbit  wasn’i 
going  anywhere.  One  shell  eluded  me 
lor  a minute  or  so  before  I found  il 
jammed  in  a pine  limb.  While  remov- 
ing it,  I became  aware  of  the  distance  tc 
the  rabbit.  The  longer  I studied  it,  the 
more  convinced  I became  it  was  ovei 
50  yards.  I doubt  if  there  is  any  rabbil 
hunter  in  the  Keystone  State  that  is 
more  concious  of  distance  than  I am, 
but  there  was  no  getting  around  it.  It 
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appeared  I had  made  a clean  kill  at 
yardage  considerably  beyond  normal 
shooting  distance. 

My  estimate  proved  a bit  high,  but  it 
took  46  long  steps  to  get  to  the  rabbit.  I 
was  no  stranger  to  the  gauge  I was  us- 
ing, but  it  was  the  longest  shot  I had 
f ever  made  with  a shell  that  has  nearly 
jjdipped  over  the  horizon  into  oblivion 
so  far  as  the  small  game  hunter  is 
iconcemed.  To  me,  that’s  unfortunate; 
ithe  28-gauge  is  a genuine  hunting  gun 
^running  ballistically  far  ahead  of  the  lit- 
ei  tie  410  bore  and  not  too  far  behind  the 
i conventional  2%"  20-gauge.  I’ll  get  into 
3 (Specifics  later,  but  I would  like  to  dispel 
5 the  feeling  the  28  is  only  for  skeet  and 
],  quail  and  was  primarily  designed  for 
|(  fragile  ladies  from  the  Old  South.  If 
|(  jhat  was  the  case  way  back  then,  it’s  not 
i tny  longer. 

The  still-popular  belief  the  410  bore 
s the  only  shotgun  for  the  youngster  or 
t beginning  female  leaves  me  in  a state  of 
j (frustration.  As  long  as  I can  remember, 
jj  concerned  fathers  and  dedicated  hus- 
bands have  put  implicit  faith  in  the  tiny 
110.  The  advent  of  the  3"  shell  for  this 
bore  was  greeted  by  shouts  of  joy  along 
vith  the  false  belief  the  extra  length  put 
he  410  on  par  with  the  larger  gauges. 
>Vith  all  the  nostalgia  behind  the  410, 
t’s  still  the  wrong  shotgun  to  give  any 
lew  hunter.  With  only  V2  oz.  of  shot  in 
he  standard  2 Y2"  shell  and  X1/i6  oz.  in 
(I,  he  3"  case,  there  can’t  be  much  density 
if  pellets  in  the  shot  pattern. 

Possibly  the  one  aspect  that  has  most 
lampened  my  affection  for  the  410  is 
^ he  tendency  for  many  hunters  to  insist 
m large  shot.  When  I was  young,  I re- 
all  one  410  advocate  who  stuck  exclu- 
ively  with  number  4s,  and  5s  are  a 
lommon  sight  among  410  users.  A %- 
load  of  4s  contains  about  100 
>ellets,  and  the  %-ounce  charge  drops 
o a mere  67.  Number  6s  would 


ncrease  the  count  to  169  in  the  %-oz. 
barge  and  IV2S  would  up  the  same 


weight  to  260.  Even  a V2-0Z.  string  of 
7V2S  contains  over  170  pellets.  These 
are  not  just  numbers.  There  s a dra- 
matic difference  in  killing  power 
between  67  pellets,  for  instance,  and 
175.  It’s  dramatic  simply  because  there 
will  be  twice  as  many  pellets  in  the  pat- 
tern. 

I stick  with  the  theory  that  pattern 
density  is  what  kills,  and  every  pellet 
that  strikes  flesh  contributes  in  some 
manner  to  the  kill.  It’s  true  the  heavier 
pellets  have  better  ballistic  qualities  for 
long  range  shooting,  but  small  game 
shooting  is  generally  under  40  yards, 
and  the  410  is  far  from  a long  range 
shotgun  shell.  A pellet  cannot  be 
guided  like  a rifle  bullet,  and  the 
hunter  must  depend  on  numbers.  Con- 
sequently, the  more  pellets  in  the  pat- 
tern, the  higher  the  chances  will  be  for 
success.  If  the  410  must  be  used,  go 
with  the  smaller  pellets. 

Dynamic  Changes 

Perhaps  I should  reflect  for  a mo- 
ment on  the  improvements  in 
shotshells  over  the  last  few  decades. 
Some  dynamic  changes  have  come 
about,  and  both  the  hunter  and  com- 
petitive shooter  have  gained  im- 
mensely from  them.  Switching  from 
the  overshot  cardboard  wad  to  the  pie 
or  folded  crimp  was  certainly  a step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  thick  overshot 
wad  was  held  against  the  shot  pellets  by 
a roll-type  crimp  and  often  got  caught 
in  the  middle  of  the  shot  charge,  caus- 
ing a pattern  similar  to  a donut. 
Ballistic  experts  tried  solving  the  lag- 
ging wad  problem,  and  one  manufac- 
turer designed  a thin,  brittle  wad  that 
would  disintergrate  when  hit  by  the 
shot  charge.  This  was  a better  arrange- 
ment than  the  original,  but  the  pie  or 
folded  crimp  ended  this  problem  and 
brought  some  degree  of  stability  to 
what  had  been  utter  chaos.  Finally,  the 
shotshell  was  capable  of  delivering 
consistent  patterns.  The  folded  crimp 
put  more  shot  pellets  in  the  pattern  and 
put  them  there  evenly. 

This  upgrading  of  the  shotshell 
makes  it  nearly  possible  to  have  two 
gauges  in  one.  To  clarify  this  statement, 
I have  to  point  out  that  things  have 
changed  drastically  inside  the  case.  For 
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instance,  the  12-gauge  2%"  ease  can 
now  handle  a whopping  IY2  oz.  of  shot 
instead  of  the  standard  114  oz.  I’ve  fired 
a few  of  these  little  magnums  at  geese 
with  a high  ratio  of  success  and  the  16- 
gauge  now  throws  a full  114  oz.  instead 
of  the  old  1%  oz.  These  two  examples 
show  a 20  percent  increase  in  pellet 
count  for  the  12-gauge  and  a 10  percent 
gain  for  the  16.  That  shows  the  much 
overlooked  16-gauge  is  now  equivalent 
to  the  full  or  maximum  12-gauge  load  of 
not  too  many  years  ago. 

28  Efficient  As  Old  20 

The  same  is  true  with  the  28-gauge. 
My  plea  for  the  28  is  based  on  the  fact  it 
now  offers  just  about  as  much  efficiency 
as  the  old  2%"  20-gauge.  The  28  in  its 
original  design  had  a capacity  suitable 
for  the  %-oz.  load.  Now  a full  ounce  can 
be  stuffed  in  the  modem  case,  which 
literally  means  a 33  percent  increase  in 
pellets,  and  that’s  what  I call  signifi- 
cant. The  1 oz.  load  of  7%s  I used 
comes  straight  from  Lyman’s  Shotshell 
Handbook.  In  the  plastic  Remington 
case,  that  gives  me  350  pellets  leaving 
the  muzzle  at  better  than  1200  fps. 

I think  this  shows  even  the 
inexperienced  shooter  what  is  meant  by 
two  gauges  in  one.  I pointed  this  same 
fact  out  about  the  16-gauge  a few 
months  ago.  For  the  last  decade  or  two, 


the  16-gauge  has  been  shoved  back  1 
the  corner  while  the  modern  hunt* 
clamors  for  the  powerful  12  or  the 
20-gauge.  I have  nothing  against  eith* 
of  these,  but  it’s  sort  of  a sad  affair  whe 
I know  that  ballistically  the  16  has  tf 
edge  on  the  20  and  is  nearly  on  par  wit 
the  larger  12. 

By  now,  it’s  understandable  if  thei 
is  some  curiosity  about  how  th 
increase  in  pellet  count  came  abou 
Probably,  the  development  of  new  typ 
wads  is  the  greatest  factor,  althoug 
new  powders  are  less  bulky  and  alio 
more  room  for  other  components.  It 
unfortunate  many  shotshell  re  load  ir 
buffs  think  of  wads  strictly  in  terms  * 
filling  space  inside  the  case.  In  realit* 
the  wad  does  a lot  more  than  that, 
seals  off  the  gas  generated  under  th 
shot  charge,  and  it  also  acts  as  a buffe 
or  cushion  to  reduce  the  damage  don 
to  pellets  when  their  own  inertia  resist 
the  expanding  gas. 

This  may  seem  minor,  but  it’s  ver 
important.  The  whole  idea  is  to  get  th 
shot  charge  through  the  barrel  with  £ 
little  disturbance  and  deformation  £ 
possible.  Getting  rid  of  the  hard  cart 
board  wad  out  front  in  favor  of  the  pi 
or  folded  crimp  was  a step  in  the  rig! 
direction,  but  problems  were  still  con 
ing  from  poor  sealing — obturation,  s 
the  ballistic  people  call  it.  The  moder 


FOR  HIGH-FLYING  CANADAS,  Lewis  is  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  a 1 2-ga.  aufoloadt 
such  as  the  1100  Remington  outdoor  writer  Tom  Fegely  is  using  here. 
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one-piece  wad  shows  some  fine 
engineering.  Basically,  this  new  type 
wad  consists  of  a filler  cup  to  hold  the 
shot  and  act  as  a sleeve  to  prevent 
pellet  damage  in  the  bore,  a collapsible 
Unit  to  absorb  ignition  impact,  and  a 
cone-shaped  base  similar  to  the  old 
minie  ball  of  black  powder  days.  This 
cone  or  flange  spreads  out  against  the 
bore  to  make  a seal.  The  sleeve  or  collar 
part  of  the  wad  saves  a high  number  of 
cutside  pellets  from  being  flattened 
against  the  bore,  but  I believe  the  seal- 
ing feature  is  the  new  wad’s  greatest 
contribution. 

Mauled  In  Choke 

All  this  means  that  good  patterns 
;ome  from  shot  charges  that  have  fewer 
leformed  pellets,  along  with  a charge 
hat  leaves  the  muzzle  in  some  sem- 
blance of  order.  In  layman’s  language, 
he  modern  shotshell  made  a modified 

1 barrel  produce  patterns  that  formerly 
vere  delivered  only  by  the  full  choke 
bore.  There  is  some  room  for  argu- 
ment, but  I’m  close  to  dead  center  with 
hat  statement.  The  truth  is,  the 
;hooter  with  a tight  choke  will  benefit 
nore  from  the  new  wad  and  shot  sleeve 
*han  will  the  open  choke  fan.  It’s  in  the 
:hoke  section  where  the  shot  charge 
*!;ets  mauled  around.  In  an  open  choke 
barrel,  the  wad  doesn’t  have  to  protect 
,he  charge  as  much  as  in  a full  choke. 

Taking  up  the  cause  for  the  lost  28- 
;auge  at  this  late  date  may  have  little 
;ffect  at  the  sales  counter,  and  it’s 
mtirely  possible  this  fine  hunting  shell 
nay  be  headed  for  total  oblivion  in  a 
ew  years.  Tradition  is  hard  to  over- 
:ome,  and  the  28-gauge  still  is  spoken 
>f  in  terms  of  skeet  and  quail.  Most 
mnters  think  of  the  3"  410  bore  as  a 
better  hunting  outfit,  though  I can’t 
inderstand  why  the  410  enjoys  a long 
ine  of  followers  while  the  28-gauge 
ades  from  view. 

I enjoyed  a rabbit  hunt  on  the  last 
lay  of  the  1977  season  with  Norm 
Iowan  and  his  stepson  Joe.  Both  are 
xperienced  rabbit  hunters,  and  lean 
leavily  toward  the  reliable  12-gauge, 
oe  sticks  with  the  XL900  Ithaca  and 
iJorm  uses  an  870  Remington  pump. 
Veather  conditions  forced  most  of  the 
abbits  into  holes  or  very  heavy 
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THIS  COTTONTAIL  made  the  mistake  of  cut- 
ting across  an  open  patch  of  snow  within  35 
yards  of  Lewis’s  28-ga.  autoloader.  A few 
days  later  it  was  the  main  course  at  dinner. 

brushpiles,  but  we  managed  to  get  a 
couple.  Joe  made  a fast  swinging  shot 
with  the  Itahca  semiautomatic,  and  I 
sent  a brushpile  dweller  end  over  end 
at  35  yards  with  the  28-gauge. 

Joe  was  impressed  with  my  sleek 
Remington  1100  due  to  its  compactness 
and  light  weight.  He  and  I agreed  my 
long  kill  was  probably  due  to  a pellet  or 
two  in  the  head,  but  I discovered  later 
that  six  pellets  struck  the  rabbit.  Now, 
one  shot  doesn’t  prove  anything,  but 
the  example  adds  up  on  the  plus  side 
for  a small  case  that  can  handle  a full 
ounce  of  shot. 

I am  not  sure  whether  my  plea  for 
the  28-gauge  will  produce  evidence  at 
the  sales  counter,  but  I am  sure  that  the 
28  is  qualified  to  be  classed  as  a genuine 
small  game  load.  Don  t shortchange  the 
beginner’s  chances  by  following  tradi- 
tion and  automatically  decide  on  the 
410  when  the  28-gauge  is  still  alive  and 
well.  When  this  year’s  small  game 
season  rolls  around,  Lewis  will  be 
following  the  beagles,  and  he’ll  also  be 
carrying  a 28  without  ever  giving  a 
thought  to  the  myth  that  it’s  only  good 
for  skeet,  quail,  and  fair  young  ladies. 
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toni  williams  information  writer 


Fuel  shortage?  Pollution?  The 
Federal  Highway  Administration  has 
committed  $6  million  to  help  fight  these 
problems  by  providing  another  alterna- 
tive to  autos.  Several  bikeway 
demonstration  projects  will  be 
constructed  in  urban  areas  across  the 
nation  (including  Pennsylvania)  for 
commuting  as  well  as  recreation. 

Michigan's  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  has  started  to  monitor 
contaminants  in  wildlife.  An  intensive 
program  at  five  test  areas  will  look  for 
heavy  metals,  pesticides,  and  so  on  in 
deer,  raccoon,  rabbits  and  game  birds. 
Many  wildlife  species  can  give  an  early 
warning  of  environmental  danger.  This 
program,  however,  has  a more  limited 
goal;  it  was  developed  “in  response  to 
concern  by  some  hunters  that  game  ani- 
mals may  not  be  fit  to  eat.’’ 


The  magenta  petrel  lives!  In  case  you 
don’t  remember,  it  was  last  seen  about 
1 1 0 years  ago,  by  an  Italian  who  sketched 
and  named  it.  But  the  sighting  was  never 
verified  by  others.  Now  a New  Zealand 
ornithologist  has  not  only  succeeded  in  at- 
tracting three  of  the  birds,  but  has 
photographed  the  species.  He  says  the 
identification  is  positive,  and  other  expedi- 
tion members  are  there  to  verify  it. 


The  fisher,  a large  member  of  the 
weasel  family,  is  being  restored  to  its 
original  habitat  in  parts  of  New  York 
through  a trap  and  transfer  program. 
Areas  from  which  fishers  were  driven 
by  habitat  changes  are  again  becoming 
suitable  for  them. 
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An  Act  of  Parliament  now  protects  th 
otter  in  Britain.  That  is,  it’s  protected  fror 
hunting.  But  as  in  this  country,  the  anime 
still  faces  the  greater  dangers  of  rive 
pollution,  greater  use  of  waterways  fc 
recreation,  and  other  pressures  on  its  for 
merly  secluded  home  areas.  The  otte 
joins  a snake,  a toad,  a lizard,  a butterfly 
and  two  bats  on  the  protected  list. 


The  California  General  Assembly  ii 
considering  some  changes  in  the  fundini 
system  of  the  Department  of  Fish  ani 
Game.  Two  committees  have  recom 
mended  that  license  fees  be  raisei 
regularly  by  a small  amount  each  year 
and  that  some  money  be  taken  from  th< 
state’s  General  Fund  for  nongame  pro 
grams  and  free  fishing  license  programs 
California,  like  many  other  states,  is  strug 
gling  with  a wildlife  budget  based  on  i 
fixed  income  from  license  fees  which  is  nc 
longer  able  to  meet  increased  needs  due 
to  inflation  and  newly-assigned  responsi 
bilities  such  as  nongame  programs,  envi 
ronmental  impact  statement  review,  etc. 


Though  more  money  has  become 
available  for  wetlands  acquisition,  it’s 
getting  harder  and  harder  to  use  it 
these  days.  Local  government  groups, 
often  more  sympathetic  to  economic 
growth  than  to  wildlife  needs,  are 
increasingly  resisting  efforts  to  buy 
vital  and  dwindling  wetlands  for  wildlife 
refuges,  especially  in  the  “pothole” 
country  of  the  northern  Great  Plains. 


In  a courageous  attempt  to  control  solic 
waste,  Californians  have  gone  ever 
further  than  Washington-staters  in  recenl 
legislation.  Essentially,  they’re  discourag- 
ing litter  before  it  becomes  litter — by  taxinc 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers  of  items 
likely  to  end  up  as  litter  and,  to  a lessei 
extent,  retailers  of  those  items;  by  adding  £ 
surcharge  on  recyclable  items  that  are 
landfilled  instead  of  recycled;  and  by  pro 
viding  more  realistic  fines  and  penalties  foi 
litter  violations  to  encourage  enforcement 
of  the  laws.  Tax  money  generated  will  be 
used  for  litter  cleanup,  research,  com 
munity  recycling  centers,  and  enforcement 
of  anti-litter  laws.  The  ambitious  tria 
program  could  slow  down  the  loss  ot 
wildlife  habitat  quality  and  quantity. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN.  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS  C<P 


QUESTION  - 

HOW  SOON  AFTER  A TURKEY  IS 
KILLED  MUST  IT  BE  TAGGED? 
ANSWER  - 

A TURKEY,  LIKE  A DEER,  MUST 
BE  TAGGED  WITHIN  ONE  HOUR 
AFTER  IT  IS  KILLED  OR  BEFORE 
BEING  TRANSPORTED  FROM 
WHERE  IT  WAS  KILLED. 


QUESTION  — 

3“  MAY  I ENTER  A STATE  PROPAGATION 
AREA  TO  PICK  BLUE  BERRIES? 

ANSWER  - 

NO,  IT'S  AGAINST  THE  LAW  TO  ENTER 
ANY  STATE  PROPAGATION  AREA  . ONLY 
% LAND  OWNERS  OR  THEIR  AGENTS 
MAY  DO  SO. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NED  SMITH 

What  better  symbol  of  early  summer  than  a meadowlark  perched  on 
a weathered  fencepost,  flinging  its  clear  song  to  any  meadow  neighbor 
who  can  he;ir  it?  This  blight,  cheering  beauty  aids  man  by  eating 
insects  and  weed  seeds,  rarely  bothering  grain,  A year-round  resident, 
the  meadowlark  is  related  to  orioles  and  blackbirds.  Dome-shaped 
nests  in  hayfields  may  be  destroyed  during  mowing,  but  meadowlarks 
often  renest. 
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EDITORIAL  . . 


Think  Defensively 


IT’S  THAT  TIME  OF  year  when  hunters  get  itchy.  We  had  a long  cold  winter, 
when  it  wasn’t  easy  to  ^et  outdoors  and  enjoy  ourselves,  and  there’s  something 
about  spring  which  doesn’t  excite  most  hunters.  But  summer  is  another  season. 
The  weather  is  good,  and  after  the  long  layoff  we  re  anxious  to  feel  the  sunshine  on 
our  faces  and  grass  beneath  our  boots,  and  to  hear  a gun  go  off.  Trap  and  skeet 
don  t satisfy  us.  Such  shooting  is  not  a complete  substitute  for  hunting.  Besides, 
some  of  us  are  more  involved  with  rifles  than  shotguns,  so  need  another  kind  of 
target. 

Woodchucks  are  it.  This  tough  little  critter  has  been  a favorite  of  riflemen  for 
generations,  and  because  he’s  a pest  from  the  landowner’s  viewpoint,  it’s  usually 
easy  to  find  places  to  hunt.  However,  one  thing  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind: 
safety.  It  takes  only  a second  to  make  an  irreversible  mistake,  so  constant  vigilance 


is  necessary. 

There  are  some  built-in  safety  problems  in  chuck  hunting.  The  nature  of  the 
sport  often  puts  a person  out  in  a field,  sitting  or  perhaps  lying  motionless  for  long 
periods  of  time,  partly  concealed  by  grass  or  low  vegetation.  If  another  hunter 
wanders  by,  there’s  a chance  that  he’ll  spot  the  first  man  down  yonder.  Or  rather, 
the  first  man’s  head.  From  a certain  vantage  point,  that’s  all  that  will  be  visible — 
just  a sort  of  round,  darkish-looking  projection  somewhere  out  there  in  chuck 
country.  Most  of  the  time,  the  second  hunter  will  take  time  to  examine  this  object 
with  his  binoculars.  Just  because  it  looks  like  a chuck  doesn’t  mean  it  is  a chuck,  at 
least  to  a safety-conscious  hunter.  And  his  magnified  view  will  probably  reveal  that 
it’s  a person’s  head,  not  a woodchuck,  that  he  is  looking  at,  and  of  course  he  will 
not  shoot.  But  suppose  the  second  hunter  is  not  one  whose  first  thoughts  while 
afield  are  slanted  toward  safety.  What  if  he’s  one  of  those  who  think:  There’s  a 
chuck,  I’ve  gotta  get  him  . . . Bang!  That  could  be  your  head  he  puts  a high  ve- 
locity bullet  into. 

So  don’t  make  it  easy  for  non-thinking,  fast-reacting  shooters  to  make  a mistake. 
Think  defensively.  When  you  take  up  a position  to  watch  for  chucks,  ask  yourself 
how  you  might  look  to  another  hunter  approaching  from  the  rear  or  side.  You 
might  think  you’re  fully  exposed — and  perhaps  you  are,  from  some  directions.  But 
what  if  you’re  standing  or  sitting  on  a sidehill  and  another  hunter  comes  up  the 
back  ^ide.  The  first  thing  he’ll  see  as  he  reaches  a point  where  he 
can  look  over  the  ridgetop  is  your  head.  If  it  resembles  a chuck,  he’ll 
probably  stop  to  look  some  more  before  he  ever  gets  high  enough  on 
ithe  slope  to  see  your  “fully  exposed  body.  What  if  he  assumes  he’s 
looking  at  a groundhog  and  shoots?  Sure,  he’ll  be  sorry,  but  you’ll 
be  dead. 

So  how  do  you  help  him  decide?  Easy.  You  wear  a flurorescent 
orange  hat.  That’s  the  best  protection  you  can  get.  It’s  better  than  a 
GI  helmet  (if  you  don  t believe  me,  get  one  at  a surplus  store  and 
whack  it  once  with  your  22-250),  it  keeps  the  sun  out  of  your  eyes,  it 
even  keeps  the  gnats  off  your  head.  And  it’s  cheap.  For  a couple  of 
bucks  you  can  get  a hat  and  an  orange  vest  and  be  rather  well 
protected.  Does  it  make  any  sense  to  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  for  a 
scoped  rifle,  binoculars,  etc.,  then  take  a chance  on  losing  your  life 
to  save  five?  I don’t  think  so. — Boh  Bell 
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£ll,(jreUkeii 

By  L.  A.  King 


THE  VETERINARIAN  had  heard 
him  coming  along  the  hall,  and 
carefully  ironed  his  face  into  proper 
rofessional  blankness.  On  the  desk 
ad  been  the  carefully  arranged  X-ray 
prints  and  a plastic  bottle  full  of  red 
capsules.  The  door  had  opened  hesi- 
tantly, and  he  had  stepped  into  the  of- 
fice. 

“Ah,  yes,  you’ve  come  about  Gret- 
chen.  I’m  afraid  the  news  isn’t  good. 
Here,  look  at  these  prints.  Two 
vertebrae  almost  gone,  just  shadows. 
It’s  cancer. 

“So  how  long  does  she  have?” 

“Can’t  say  for  sure.  Weeks,  maybe 
months.  Take  her  home  and  give  her 
two  of  these  capsules  a day.  They’re  for 

pain.  Ought  to  hold  her  till When 

they  don’t,  well The  aide  will  bring 

her.” 

He  had  taken  the  bottle,  murmured 
his  thanks,  and  started  for  the  door. 

“I’m  sorry.  She’s  a lovely  animal. 
The  veterinarian  had  muttered  it  so 
huskily  and  softly  as  hardly  to  be  under- 
stood, and  then  swung  around  sharply 
to  look  out  the  window. 

That  had  been  Friday.  He  had 
brought  her  back  to  her  kennel  and 
given  her  the  capsules.  She  had  been 
all  right:  no  pain.  Saturday  too.  Rut 
early  Sunday  morning  she  had  been  out 
in  her  pen  pacing  up  and  down,  crying 
softly,  not  able  to  sit  and  lying  down 
only  briefly.  Every  time  she  tried  to  sit 
down  she  trembled  and  cried  out  and 
struggled  to  her  feet  again.  A capsule 
had  helped  for  about  an  hour.  A second 
was  good  for  even  less  time.  Still  an- 
other was  no  help  at  all.  He  knew  then 
what  he  had  to  do. 

He  had  put  the  round-pointed  shovel 
and  the  mattock  into  the  car  trunk,  her 
old  gray  army  blanket  on  the  rear  seat, 
the  pistol  on  the  front  seat.  Then  he 
had  fed  Gretchen  from  her  kennel,  past 
a window  where  his  wife  stood  looking 
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out,  one  hand  at  her  mouth,  and  helped 
her  onto  the  rear  seat.  But  not  to  sit 
down,  nor  even  to  lie  down  for  long. 

Now  here  he  was,  driving  away  from 
the  city  along  the  freeway,  south  into 
the  hills  where  they  had  often  hunted 
grouse  together — remembering.  And 
she  was  mostly  standing,  precariously 
balanced  on  the  rear  seat,  now  and  then 
lying  down  briefly,  now  and  then  cry- 
ing out  softly^  and  always  panting,  pant- 
ing. 

Eight  years  ago — only  eight? — he 
had  first  seen  her,  an  eight-week-old 
puppy  tumbling  about  the  pen  with  the 
rest  of  the  litter.  He  had  wanted  a 
male,  but  the  two  in  the  litter  had  al- 
ready been  spoken  for.  So  he  had 
driven  the  hundred  miles  to  look  at  the 
females.  One,  more  white  than  liver 
and  with  an  odd-shaped  patch  of  liver 
over  one  eye,  had  galloped  clumsily 
over  to  sniff  at  him  when  he  came  to  the 
pen. 

“Just  like  her.  She  was  the  first  one 
out  of  the  nest,  the  first  to  eat  from  the 
dish,  too.  Always  the  lively  one. 

“I’ll  take  her.  ” 

And  that  was  how  he  had  chosen 
Gretchen. 

Solemn  and  Subdued 

When  he  had  next  seen  her  she  was 
sitting,  her  yellow  eyes  unblinking, 
solemn  and  subdued  in  the  top  half  of  a 
carton  labeled  Campbells  Tomato 
Soup,  on  the  back  seat  of  the  breeder’s 
car.  They  had  agreed  to  meet  halfway 
between  their  homes  to  make  the  de- 
livery. Little  dog  and  check  duly  ex- 
changed, he  put  her  and  the  carton  on 
the  back  seat  of  his  own  car  and  drove 
away.  She  sat  silent,  still  solemn  and 
now  perhaps  a little  forlorn  at  all  the 
strangeness.  He  thought  she  probably 
was  an  extravagance.  He  was  only  an 
ordinary  hunter  and  wouldn  t have  the 
time  to  hunt  her  as  hard  and  often  as 
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she  needed  and  deserved.  Besides, 
grouse  and  pheasant  and  quail  weren’t 
all  that  plentiful  where  he  lived.  Yet, 
he  wanted  her. 

The  first  lonely  night  in  her  new  ken- 
nel she  neither  barked  nor  cried.  And 
she  never  became  a barker.  The  only 
times  she  ever  barked  were  when 
thunderstorms  rumbled  and  thundered 
past.  Somehow  she  always  knew  one 
was  coming  before  even  the  first  faint 
rumble  sounded,  almost  (it  seemed) 
before  the  first  cloud.  Then  she  became 
restless  and  finally  barked  wildly,  beg- 
ging for  some  kind  of  assurance.  He 
never  gave  any,  insisting  that  she  stay 
in  her  kennel  during  the  storms,  no 
matter  how  frantically  she  begged. 
Maybe  he  d been  wrong.  He  hadn’t 
been  the  sort  to  show  much  affection  to 
his  dogs.  For  him,  he  had  ill  ways  said, 
it  was  a business  arrangement:  he  took 
care  of  them,  they  hunted  for  him.  He 
hadn’t  time  for  petting  and  softness. 

But  she  had  found  a way  around  his 
aloofness.  For  convenience  and  for 
comfort  in  bad  weather  he  had  fed  her 
in  the  utility  room  of  the  house.  But 
after  a while  when  he  had  taken  her  out 
to  the  kennel  after  feeding,  and  paused 
at  the  gate  for  her  to  go  in,  she  instead 
had  begun  to  sidle  up  to  him  and  snug- 
gle against  his  leg.  Of  course  he  hadn’t 
been  able  to  ignore  that  gesture  en- 
tirely. So,  although  it  hadn’t  been 
strictly  a business  matter,  he  had  given 
her  a pat  or  two  at  the  beginning.  This 
had  grown.  Finally  it  had  become  a 


fixed  part  of  the  procedures  of  feeding 
and  putting  her  to  bed.  He  wished  now 
he  had  made  more  of  it. 

Generally  she  had  been  cheerful, 
even  playful.  That  is,  with  him  she  had 
been,  and  with  his  wife.  Strangers  were 
another  thing.  If  they  approached  her 
kennel  without  him,  she  became  a rag- 
ing, lunging  monster.  She  had  become 
highly  possessive  of  her  territory  and  of 
him.  Only  the  beagle  did  she  allow  to 
come  near  him  or  be  petted. 

He  would  never  forget,  either,  how 
she  behaved  on  her  runs  in  snowstorms 
or  just  after  a snowfall.  Somehow  snow 
set  off  in  her  a streak  of  joyful  mischief. 
She  would  run  great  wide  circles  at  top 
speed  and  come  charging  straight  at 
him,  ears  flying  and  tongue  lolling  out, 
eyes  blazing  with  mock  ferocity.  But  al- 
ways at  the  last  leap  a tiny  shift  of  direc- 
tion would  carry  her  brushing  past  him, 
breast  high,  and  on  into  another  circle. 
She  had  loved  snow. 

She  had  been  a magnificent  jumper, 
too.  Now  grown  into  a oeautiful,  tall  70- 
pound  shorthair,  wire  fences  had  been 
nothing  to  her.  Once  he  had  seen  her, 
running  downslope,  make  a leap  of 
twenty  feet  to  clear  a log.  And  once — 
only  once — he  had  seen  her  clear  the 
living  room  davenport  in  a chase  of  his 
other  dog,  the  beagle,  when  it  had 
scrambled  through  under  the  dav- 
enport. She  had  made  that  leap  only 
once  because  his  wife  had  seen  it  too. 
Not  to  mention  the  teetering  and  then 
the  crash  of  a certain  blue  ginger  jar. 

Her  early  training  had  been  routine 
and  easy — yard  commands,  love  of  gun 
shots,  and  then  pointing.  And  she  had 
learned  fast.  Soon  she  had  been  solid 
on  point,  and  loved  it  all.  In  fact,  had 
loved  it  so  much  that  once  when  the 
beagle  had  been  taken  out  and  she  left 
in  the  kennel,  she  had  leaped  over  its 
five-foot  fence  and  come  trailing  along 
behind.  Only  by  installing  a netting 
roof  over  the  whole  kennel  had  he  been 
able  to  keep  her  from  going  with  him 
whenever  he  went  out. 

Then  there  had  been  her  first  hunt 
that  fall,  for  pheasants.  He  could  still 
smile  at  the  memory  of  her  behavior  at 
the  first  cock  s flight.  It  had  burst  out  of 
a tiny  bit  of  cover — coarse  grass  and  a 
weea  or  two  along  a wire  fence — as  she 
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quartered  toward  it.  lust  feet  ahead  of 
her  this  thing  had  exploded  with  a terri- 
fying clatter  and  flailing  wings.  This 
was  no  quail.  And  Gretchen?  She  had 
reared  up  on  her  hind  legs,  her  front 
legs  and  ears  wide  apart,  in  total  as- 
tonishment. But  the  scent  had  been 
intoxicating,  and  she  had  not  long  been 
frightened,  only  surprised  greatly. 
Indeed,  in  the  next  few  hours  she  had 
hunted  enthusiastically,  and  found  and 
dug  up  at  least  six  mouse  nests. 

Then,  in  a patch  of  thick  grass  about 
eighteen  inches  tall,  she  had  started 
across  from  right  to  left  close  in  front  of 
him.  Not  watching  closely,  he  almost 
stumbled  over  her,  for  she  suddenly 
locked  up  on  point — at  a spot  just  a 
couple  feet  in  front  of  him,  looking 
intently  to  his  left.  Couldn’t  be  a cock 
there:  too  little  cover.  Likely  just  an- 
other mouse  nest.  He  made  a move  to 
step  past  her,  and  out  of  the  grass  burst 
a big  rooster.  A fast  swing,  a slap  of  the 
trigger,  and  it  had  gone  down. 
Gretchen  galloped  out  to  the  fallen  bird 
and  stood  over  it,  looking  back  at  him. 
Of  course  she  had  been  much  praised 
and  petted.  And  friends  had  heard — 
doubtless  more  often  than  they  liked — 
of  this  performance.  He  had  never 
trained  her  to  retrieve — hadn’t  thought 
he  had  the  time  or  the  skill.  But  as  time 
passed  she  had  learned  to  find  and 
stand  over  fallen  birds. 

A Grouse  In  a Grapevine 

It  had  been  profitable.  He  remem- 
bered how  one  afternoon,  in  the  hills 
where  they  were  going  now,  she  had 
pointed  a grouse  in  a grapevine  on  the 
lillside  rising  sharply  above  him.  It  had 
lushed  for  her  then,  and  flown  above 
lim  over  the  treetops.  His  shot  had  not 
stopped  it,  and  it  had  flown  on  toward 
another  valley,  apparently  untouched. 
Some  moments  later,  quartering 
through  the  cover  at  the  top  of  that 
other  valley,  Gretchen  had  hesitated, 
turned  aside,  and  after  a few  questing 
steps  stood  over  the  grouse  lying  in  the 
leaves.  One  shot  had  pierced  a lung  and 
put  it  down  a quarter  mile  away  from 
where  he  had  shot  at  it.  More  than 
once,  later,  she  had  saved  birds  like 
that. 

There  was  the  time,  too,  when  a 
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SHE  SUDDENLY  locked  up  on  point,  just  a 
couple  of  feet  in  front  of  him.  Not  watching 
closely,  he  almost  stumbled  over  her. 
Couldn’t  be  a rooster  there:  too  little  cover. 

pheasant  had  got  up  in  a cornfield  and 
then  gone  spiraling  down  into  the  stalks 
yards  away.  Gretchen  had  run  out  to 
where  it  had  fallen  and  then  drifted  off 
down  the  rows  as  if  she  had  forgotten 
what  was  happening.  He  hadn’t  been 
able  to  understand  what  ailed  her,  and 
had  whistled  and  shouted  at  her  to 
return  to  look  for  the  downed  bird.  But 
she  had  gone  a bit  farther  and  then 
stood  to  look  at  him.  When  he  got  to 
her,  there  was  the  pheasant.  It  had  run 
a hundred  yards  before  it  had 
collapsed.  His  hunting  partner  had 
been  hugely  amused:  “If  you  had  a 
more  obedient  dog  you  wouldn  t get  so 
many  birds.”  It  was  feats  like  that 
which  made  her  worth  more  than  she 
had  cost.  To  know  that  birds  he  would 
have  lost  had  been  saved  made  her  no 
extravagance  at  all,  but  rather  a source 
of  warm  pride. 

He  remembered,  too,  with  a sharp 
pang,  the  last  hunt  of  the  pheasant 
season  just  past.  They  had  gone  on  the 
last  day,  more  as  a concession  to  her 
eagerness  than  anything  else,  to  an  area 
so  heavily  covered  by  hunters  that  it 
seemed  impossible  it  would  harbor  any 
more  pheasants.  But  it  had.  The  first 
cock  had  been  in  a ditch  with  an 
overhanging  sod  edge  at  the  top  of  the 
south  bank.  Gretchen  pointed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch.  There  had  been 
others  in  the  cover  too,  mostly  hens, 
plus  a couple  of  roosters  that  flushed 
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wild.  Once,  she  had  just  started  to  leap 
over  the  trunk  of  a fallen  tree  when  the 
scent  caught  her.  So  there  she  stood, 
one  foot  on  the  trunk,  her  body  twisted 
to  the  left,  her  nose  taking  the  scent  of 
the  little  hen  crouched  in  the  branches. 

Near  the  end  of  the  hunt  she  had 
worked  out  a distance  ahead  of  him 
around  the  curve  of  a creek.  As  he 
rounded  the  curve,  there  she  was, 
rigid,  at  one  end  of  a patch  of  cattails 
crowned  with  snow,  standing  in  the  ice 
over  the  water.  He  had  still  not  fully 
learned  that  she  knew  more  about 
where  pheasants  were  than  he  did.  He 
had  been  sure  she  was  mistaken.  Fancy 
a pheasant  crouching  on  that  ice.  But  to 
humor  her  he  had  started  in  at  the 
other  end  of  the  cattails.  Suddenly  his 
gaze  penetrated  a gap  in  the  crown  of 
snow.  Pheasants  tracks  galore  down 
there!  And  just  as  this  realization  got 
through  to  nim,  a ringneck  had  burst 
up  between  them.  He  took  the  limit  in 
a couple  of  hours  in  a “hunted  out 
area.  That  had  been  the  crown,  and  it 
had  been  duly  recorded  by  camera — 
Gretchen  and  he  with  the  two  roosters. 
But  that  would  be  the  last.  December 
was  gone.  This  was  April,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  Decembers  for 
Gretchen  and  him. 

Shoved  Pistol  Into  Pocket 

Now  they  were  in  the  hills,  and  he 
turned  into  the  narrow  dirt  road  that 
led  up  into  a favorite  grouse  cover,  a 
group  of  little  wooded  valleys  radiating 
out  from  a larger  one,  like  fingers  from 
the  palm  of  a hand.  He  parked  the  car 
and  helped  her  out.  She  watched  as  he 
shoved  the  pistol  into  a pocket,  draped 
the  gray  blanket  over  a shoulder,  and 
picked  up  the  shovel  and  mattock. 
Then  they  started  down  the  side  of  one 
of  the  little  valleys  to  get  up  onto  the 
high  ridge  opposite.  She  ranged  out  to 
quarter  as  she  had  done  so  many  times 
before,  but  the  blackberry  canes  and 
downed  branches  made  it  hard  for  her 
now.  Soon  she  was  back  by  his  side, 
limping,  panting.  They  moved  slowly 
down  the  valley,  crossed  the  little 
stream,  and  started  up  the  hill  toward 
the  spot  he  had  in  mind.  She  found  it 


even  harder  to  climb  than  to  get  down 
the  first  slope,  so  they  stopped  and 
rested.  But  she  did  not  sit  nor  lie  down, 
and  occasionally  she  whined  softly. 
Then  they  climbed  again,  and  after 
another  stop  came  to  a little  cove  look- 
ing out  northward  over  the  big  valley. 

This  was  the  spot.  Comparatively 
open,  it  had  a few  dogwoods  and  wild 
crabs  scattered  over  it,  and  much  green 
grass.  Under  one  of  the  larger  dog- 
woods he  laid  aside  the  blanket  and 
pistol,  and  began  to  dig.  Gretchen 
nosed  about,  and  came  now  and  then  to 
watch  him,  not  understanding  such 
activity  in  this  cover.  A thunderhead 
grew  in  the  southwest,  and  he  hurried 
the  digging  so  that  she  would  not  at  this 
very  last  be  terrified  by  the  thunder.  At 
first  the  clay  was  moderately  soft,  but  as 
he  dug  deeper  he  had  to  use  the  mat- 
tock on  harder  clay  and  shale.  She  came 
back  again  and  lay  down,  looking  at  him 
with  her  great  brown  eyes  and  panting. 

Then  the  hole  was  deep  and  wide 
enough,  and  soft  in  the  bottom 
with  carefully  pulverized  soil.  He 
straightened  up  from  the  last  touches 
and  climbed  slowly  out.  Then  he  tossed 
the  shovel  beside  the  mattock,  and 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  pistol,  shielding 
it  so  that  she  could  not  see  it.  Not  that 
she  would  have  known  what  it  meant — 
when  had  he  ever  hurt  her? — but  be- 
cause he  just  couldn  t let  her  see  it. 
Then  he  knelt  down  and  laid  it  beside 
him.  At  his  call  She  came  and  snuggled 
against  him,  happy  in  spite  of  the  pain 
to  be  petted.  He  put  his  arms  around 
her  then  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
and  whispered  to  her,  “Ah,  Gretchen, 
why Then  realizing  in  a rush  all 


that  she  had  come  to  mean  to  him,  he 
broke  down  and  sobbed  in  great  wrack- 
ing sobs.  . . . 

When  the  gray  blanket  had  been  well 
tucked  and  the  little  mound  under  the 
dogwood  finished  with  a flat  stone  laid 
on  it,  he  gathered  up  the  shovel  and 
mattock.  As  the  first  rumble  sounded 
from  the  thunderhead,  he  turned  away 
down  the  hill,  back  toward  the  car. 

And  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
never  walked  so  long  nor  so  hard  a mile 
in  his  life. 
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, WOODS  COP?  DGP  Bob  MacWilliams,  one  of  several  metropolitan  game  protectors  in  the 
tate,  walks  along  a Pittsburgh  city  street  in  his  district. 


By  Toni  Williams 

GAME  NEWS  Staff  Writer 


HEN  SOMEONE  mentions  the 
game  protector — or  “warden”  as 
e’s  often  called — chances  are  good  you 
icture  him  something  like  this: 

He’s  got  a weatherbeaten,  sun- 
rowned  face;  his  hands  are  cracked 
nd  rough  from  years  of  trap-checking 
i icy  water,  years  of  working  in  sun 
nd  wind;  he  probably  knows  more 
bout  the  woods  and  the  critters  and 
he  arts  of  hunting  and  trapping  and 
ishing  than  almost  anyone  around. 

But  would  you  also  envision  the 
metropolitan  district  game  protector — 
he  “metro  DGP  ? In  an  urban  district, 
e must  at  times  he  more  urbane.  That 
oesn’t  mean  he  shouldn’t  and  doesn’t 
ave  firm  roots  in  the  woods  and  fields, 
'he  knowledge  in  which  a rural  DGP 
(lust  excel  is  still  necessary  in  Pitts- 
mrgh,  Philadelphia,  Erie  or  any  other 
ity.  Whatever  type  of  district  you  re 


in,  to  function  well  you  must  be  able  to 
communicate  with  most  of  the  people 
in  your  district.  And  communication  re- 
quires a common  “language  ”;  the  man 
or  woman  you  re  talking  to  must  feel 
that  you  understand  his  or  her  prob- 
lems, interests  and  concerns. 

The  metro  DGP  must  be  able  to  con- 
vince a sometimes  sophisticated,  some- 
times ghetto-bound  audience  that  he 
knows  all  about  not  only  wildlife  but 
also  city  life.  He  must  know  the  ins  and 
outs  of  metropolitan  bureaucracies, 
confusing  transportation  routes,  and 
conflicting,  vocal  and  often  sophisti- 
cated special-interest  groups.  Because 
his  district  has  so  many  people — 
perhaps  millions — he  must  be  even 
more  able  and  willing  than  other  game 
protectors  to  use  mass  communication 
channels  like  television  and  radio  to 
reach  his  audience. 
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Once  you  have  the  channels,  what  do 
you  say  to  concrete-bound  inner  city 
dwellers?  It’s  unrealistic  to  expect  a 
total,  effective  inner  city  educational  ef- 
fort from  a DGP  already  swamped  with 
law  enforcement  and  other  educational 
work,  whose  understanding  of  this 
subculture  is  unavoidably  inadequate. 
But  I feel  it’s  a challenge  we  must 
continue  to  confront.  The  public’s  input 
in  resource  decision-making  is  increas- 
ing, and  all  voters  can  affect  the  way 
wildlife  is  managed.  No  one  can  make 
good  decisions  without  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  resource,  in  this 
case,  the  wildlife  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the 
metropolitan  or  the  rural  game  protec- 
tor has  the  tougher  job.  But  the  jobs  are 
different.  Less  different,  perhaps,  in 
uality  than  in  quantity.  That  is,  both 
istricts  would  have  deer  cases,  small 
animal  damage  complaints,  hunter 
education  classes,  sportsmen’s  club 
meetings,  road-killed  deer,  wildlife 
“pet  retrieval,  presentations  to  garden 
clubs,  and  so  on.  But  where  the  rural 
DGP  might  spend  only  20  percent  of 
his  time  handling  nuisance  animals 
such  as  squirrels  or  raccoons,  the  metro 
DGP  might  spend  70  percent  of  his 
time  on  the  same  job — and  have  several 
deputies  who  devote  practically  full 
time  to  the  job,  too.  The  rural  game 
protector  spends  a lot  of  time  out  on 
patrol,  especially  during  hunting 
season;  the  metro  DGP,  whose  district 
has  far  less  land  open  to  hunting, 
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probably  spends  more  time  drivin 
around  trying  to  serve  warrants  than  h 
does  on  patrol. 

Like  most  people,  I knew  mor 
about  the  rural  game  protector  thai 
about  his  city-dwelling  brother,  so 
spent  a few  days  in  the  city  with 
couple  of  metro  DGPs,  and  talked  t 
others. 

It’s  not  unexpected,  considerin 
their  backgrounds  and  the  reason 
many  of  them  applied  for  Commissioi 
work,  that  trainees  at  the  Ross  Leffle 
School  of  Conservation  (known  in  th 
Commission  as  simply  “the  trainin 
school  or  even  more  simply  a 
“Brockway  ”)  wait  apprehensively  fo 
their  assignments,  each  afraid  he’ll  b 
the  one  who  gets  (to  the  accompani 
ment  of  sinister  organ  notes  in  a mino 
key)  . . . The  City.  Grim  as  that  pros 
pect  seems  to  the  unlucky  few,  thosi 
who  go  there  seem  to  adapt  well  an< 
usually  find  it,  if  nothing  else,  at  leas 
challenging.  Even  the  men  who  try  fo 
a transfer  as  soon  as  they’ve  put  in  thei 
minimum  time  seem  to  agree  that  i 
was  a good  education,  and  some  fini 
themselves  at  home  there.  And  evei 
the  city  game  protector  has  somi 
sparsely  inhabited  country  in  his  dis 
trict  to  give  him  that  “outdoor”  feeling. 

I’ve  been  to  Pittsburgh  more  oftei 
than  I’d  like.  Not  that  there’s  anythin 
wrong  with  the  city,  it’s  just  that  it’s 
city.  So  I hadn’t  really  expected  what 
found  when  I visited  DGP  Bol 
MacWilliams  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
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Bob  and  his  wife  Linda  live  in  a 
shady  little  town  west  of  Pittsburgh — 
well,  actually,  they  live  on  a rural  de- 
livery route  which  wouldn’t  look  out  of 
place  in  Potter  County.  Photographer 
Joe  Osman  and  I knew  we  were  at  the 
right  house  when  we  saw  a deer  head  (a 
piece  of  evidence)  in  the  backyard  and 
the  traps  by  the  back  door.  Not  much 
different  from  any  other  game  protec- 
tor’s house. 

With  Bob  was  Trainee  Steve  Kleiner, 
on  the  first  of  his  three  field  assign- 
ments. We  started  our  “typical  day  in 
the  life  of  the  metropolitan  game  pro- 
tector” with  a cup  of  coffee  and  a chat 
about  the  differences  between  rural 
and  urban  districts. 

MacWilliams,  who  has  been  in  Pitts- 
burgh since  he  left  the  training  school, 
knew  rural  district  work  primarily  from 
his  field  assignments  and  from  his 
experiences  before  he  joined  the  Com- 
mission. But  his  comments  were,  for 
the  most  part,  echoed  during  my  con- 
versations with  DGP  Bernie  Schmader. 
Bernie  had  started  out  in  Philadelphia, 
but  now  works  in  rural  Union  County. 
He  and  his  wife  Marge  had  a good  basis 
for  comparison.  And  Trainee  Rich 
Skubish,  on  field  assignment  with 
Schmader,  hails  from  Philly,  so  he 
could  draw  some  comparisons,  too. 

Always  Watching 

“Public  relations  work  is  even  more 
important  here  because  you  just  have 
so  darned  many  people,  MacWilliams 
stressed.  “You  can’t  do  anything 
without  a bunch  of  people  looking  over 
your  shoulder — so  you’d  better  be  able 
to  explain  what  you’re  doing  and  why 
you’re  doing  it;  city  people  generally 
aren’t  shy  about  expressing  themselves 
to  authorities.  And  many  of  them  don’t 
have  a background  which  includes 
much  experience  with  wildlife,  so  they 
question  your  activities  more  than  a 
country  person  might. 

“Their  lack  of  experience  with  wild 
animals  also  means  they  re  less  likely 

DGP  BERNIE  SCHMADER  (left)  and  Trainee 
Rich  Skubish  discuss  a recent  directive. 
Skubish  is  from  Philadelphia,  Schmader’s 
previous  district. 


than  a farmer  would  be  to  take  care  of 
wildlife  problems.  Their  skills  are  city 
skills,  and  that  doesn  t include  knowing 
how  to  get  a skunk  out  of  the  basement 
without  being  bitten  or  sprayed  on.  In 
the  city,  when  you  have  a problem,  you 
call  whatever  the  appropriate  agency  is; 
if  animals  are  involved,  that  usually 
means  the  game  protector. 

“And  city  ordinances  often  prevent 
them  from  handling  certain  problems 
the  way  a farmer  might.  In  many 
places,  you  can’t  discharge  a firearm — 
which  means  you  can’t  shoot  an  animal 
even  if  it’s  unprotected.  And  since 
there  are  so  many  kids  and  pets  around, 
you  can’t  use  the  larger  body-gripping 
or  leghold  traps,  even  if  you  have  one, 
which  most  city  folks  don’t. 

“All  of  this  explains  why  so  much  of 
our  time  is  devoted  to  animal  damage 
and  nuisance  complaints. 

“Sometimes  you  can  handle  things 
over  the  phone.  If  a fellow  has  squirrels 
in  his  attic,  for  example,  and  just  wants 
to  be  rid  of  them,  you  can  explain  that 
he  can  just  set  a rat  trap  baited  with 
peanut  butter.  [Squirrels  and  raccoons, 
both  game  animals,  are  unprotected  in 
certain  clearly  defined  urban  areas.] 
There  are  lots  of  things  that  people  can 
do  for  themselves,  if  they  only  know 
how.  But  other  things  you  have  to  go 
out  and  take  care  of — or  ask  one  of  your 
deputies  to  handle.” 
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MacWILLIAMS’  headquarters,  where  he  and 
Trainee  Steve  Kleiner  handle  phone  calls 
and  paperwork,  big  parts  of  the  job. 


He  had  no  trouble  giving  me  an 
example  of  his  nuisance  animal  traffic. 
Earlier  that  morning,  MacWilliams  re- 
lated, he  d heard  the  phone  ringing 
while  he  was  bathing.  Draped  in  a 
towel,  he  rushed  out  to  answer  it.  No 
sooner  did  he  hang  up  than  it  began  to 
ring  again;  this  continued  for  at  least 
twenty  minutes.  Each  phone  call  takes 
a minimum  of  a few  minutes,  and  some 
require  a half-hour  or  more,  and 
MacWilliams  says  he  gets  20-25  rac- 
coon calls  a day  at  some  times  of  year. 
Each  visit  to  a home  requires  a couple 
of  hours. 

While  we  sat  there,  a woman  called. 
She’d  called  several  other  agencies  and 
received  no  help.  She  said  a raccoon 
had  been  digging  up  her  lawn  and  mak- 
ing a mess.  Five  minutes  later,  the 
phone  rang  again:  another  coon  com- 
plaint. This  time  the  caller  said  “the  lit- 
tle bandits”  were  getting  into  her  gar- 
bage cans.  She  also  reported  there  had 
been  about  a dozen  raccoons  on  the 
roof  the  previous  night.  A few  minutes 
later,  a fellow  called  about  fox  hunting. 

A city  game  protector  needs  a good 
phone  personality. 

And  he  has  to  have  some  judgment 
about  how  to  spend  his  time.  One 
metro  game  protector  won’t  go  out  on 
an  animal  nuisance  complaint  unless 
the  caller  can  tell  him  what  kind  of 
animal  is  involved.  “You  just  can’t  af- 
ford to,”  he  explains.  “You  might  get 


out  there  and  find  the  equipment 
you’ve  brought  is  worthless  for  that 
particular  animal,  which  means  going 
back  home  and  starting  over.  And  you’d 
be  surprised  how  many  people  can’t  tell 
you  what’s  making  those  noises  in  their 
basement  or  attic.  Sometimes  they 
don’t  know  enough  about  animals  to 
identify  it,  or  they’re  too  scared  or 
sometimes  even  too  lazy  to  go  find 
out.” 

A game  protector  or  deputy  may  sug- 
gest the  homeowner  buy  a live  trap  at  a 
hardware  store,  and  will  explain  how  to 
use  it.  If  the  officer  has  the  time,  or  the 
caller  is  elderly  or  disabled,  he  may  set 
and  check  the  trap  personally; 
otherwise,  the  officer  will  help  the 
caller  to  help  himself.  There’s  a twofold 
reason  for  that;  not  only  does  it  save  the 
game  protector  or  deputy  some  time 
which  may  be  in  short  supply,  but  it 
also,  as  MacWilliams  explained,  “helps 
get  the  people  themselves  involved. 
Maybe  they  11  learn  something,  and 
they  11  certainly  have  a new  experience 
or  two.  ” 

For  example,  he  told  me  of  a family 
he’d  worked  with  recently.  They  d had 
problems  with  a raccoon,  which  they 
trapped  after  some  help  from  Mac- 
Williams. 

“They  learned  a lot  about  the 
animal,  he  explained.  ‘“It  became  a 
family  project  to  set  and  check  the  trap. 
And  when  they  caught  it,  they  all  went 
out  to  the  country  together  to  release 
it — a trip  they  seldom  make.  If  you 
make  the  people  work  at  it  in  some 


PLASTIC-BAGGED  gar- 
bage attracts  raccoons.  If 
a homeowner  can’t  dis- 
courage or  trap  offenders 
himself,  the  DGP  may 
help  out. 
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LOOK  LIKE  WHITETAIL  HABITAT?  DGP  MacWilliams  interviews  an  eyewitness  to  an  illegal 
deer  shooting  that  occurred  here. 


way — make  them  participants — they 
appreciate  it  a whole  lot  more  than  if 
you  just  do  everything  for  them. 

“Do  you  ever  get  anything  besides 
raccoons  and  squirrels  around  here?  I 
asked. 

“Oh,  sure,  he  replied.  “This  place 
abounds  with  wildlife. 

Downtown  Deer 

I became  a believer  when  we  drove 
to  Coraopolis  later  to  investigate  a deer 
shooting  case.  We  pulled  up  to  a high 
chain-link  fence  by  a set  of  railroad 
tracks,  across  the  street  from  the  Mid- 
dletown Tire  Company.  Hardly  typical 
deer  habitat!  Somehow,  the  deer  had 
wandered  into  town,  run  across  the 
tracks,  and  careened  into  the  fence. 
MacWilliams  showed  us  the  deep  dent 
where  it  hit.  The  deer  was  stunned, 
and  although  no  injuries  were  ap- 
parent, it  remained  there  motionless 
for  a while.  Shortly,  a man  happened 
along  and  shot  the  deer  three  times  in 

I the  head  with  a 22,  acting,  so  he  said, 
on  the  instructions  of  God.  The  un- 
necessary— and  illegal — shooting  was 
reported,  of  course;  had  the  animal 
been  given  time  to  collect  itself,  it 
would  probably  have  ambled  olf,  little 
[the  worse  for  wear  except  for  an  im- 
pressive hangover. 

That  afternoon  we  searched  for  the 
remaining  fired  22  cases  he’d  been  un- 
able to  find  before,  and  MacWilliams 
talked  to  eyewitnesses.  Imagine  that — 
an  illegal  deer  kill  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  Coraopolis! 

But  evidently  downtown  deer  aren’t 
that  uncommon.  They  occasionally 
wander  into  Philadelphia,  for  example. 
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DGP  Bill  Wasserman  (north  Phil- 
adelphia and  south  Montgomery 
counties)  described  a couple  of  run-ins 
he’s  had  with  deer,  including  one 
which  jumped  through  a window  and 
into  bed  with  a rather  startled  resident. 

DGP  Sam  Lockerman’s  biggest 
headache  this  winter  came  from  deer 
pushed  by  harsh  weather  into  suburban 
parts  of  his  north  Allegheny  County 
district.  Some  who  suffered  losses  of 
ornamental  shrubbery  could  have  been 
helped  to  avoid  the  problem,  but  by 
the  time  the  officer  was  brought  into 
the  situation,  most  of  the  damage  had 
been  done,  and  there  was  painfully  lit- 
tle he  could  do  to  help. 

And  then  there  are  skunks  and 
opossums  and  chipmunks  which  seek 
shelter  in  homes  where  they  re  rarely 
welcome.  Free-roaming  dogs  create 
problems,  and  when  they  re  harassing 
game,  the  problems  become  the  game 
protector  s. 

Birdfeeding  and  -watching  are  com- 
mon activities  in  the  city,  and  in 
winters  such  as  we’ve  experienced 
lately,  concentrations  of  small  birds  at  a 
feeder  attract  hungry  raptors.  The  lover 
of  songbirds  often  draws  a line  at  hawks 
and  falcons,  and  calls  the  game  protec- 
tor for  help. 

“What  can  you  tell  them  except  that 
they’re  awfully  lucky  to  be  feeding  such 
a variety  of  beautiful  birds?”  Was- 
serman commented. 

And  then  there  are  bats.  Few 
homeowners  appreciate  the  ecological 
values  of  these  little  insectivores — and 
even  if  they  do,  they’d  prefer  to  protect 
them  somewhere  other  than  in  their 
own  attic. 
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MOST  DGP’s  TURN  to  local  police  for 
assistance  on  occasion;  the  metro  DGP  is 
no  exception.  MacWilliams  and  Coraopolis 
PD  Officer  Lou  Lucenti  (in  car)  discuss  a 
warrant  with  J.  P.  Vince  Buteri. 

There’s  a surprising  variety  of  ani- 
mals besides  the  pigeons,  sparrows  and 
squirrels  which  city  wildlife  usually 
comprises.  About  the  only  major 
species  that  don’t  show  up  are  bears 
and  turkeys.  But  humans  remain  the 
creatures  which  the  metro  DGP  deals 
with  most  often. 

Another  aspect  of  having  a lot  of 
people  in  your  district  is  that  you  spend 
more  time  than  the  average  DGP  in 
serving  warrants.  Just  finding  resi- 
dences can  require  a lot  of  perse- 
verance and  imagination.  Deputies  can 
be  especially  helpful  here,  since  many 
of  them  are  local  folks  who  know  their 
neighborhoods  well.  Local  police  are 
helpful,  too,  and  generally  appreciate  it 
if,  as  MacWilliams  suggested,  “you  re 
sensitive  to  their  jurisdiction.  ” 

As  it  is  anywhere,  serving  warrants  in 
the  city  is  time-consuming,  often  frus- 
trating, and  sometimes  dangerous.  To 
all  too  many  people,  any  uniformed  of- 
ficer is  an  object  of  disdain,  something 
to  be  eluded,  harassed  and  threatened. 
As  we  drove  around,  MacWilliams 
commented  on  some  of  the  precautions 
he’s  learned  to  take  while  serving  war- 
rants. “Last  year  we  had  some  pretty 
serious  riots  in  this  area,  and  that’s  an 
example  ot  why  we  have  to  be  con- 
stantly on  our  toes.” 

During  the  coming  week,  he  went 
on,  they  d probably  spend  at  least  one 
whole  day  trying  to  locate  people  to 
serve  warrants  on. 
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Finally  we  arrived  at  the  office  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  Vince  Buteri  for  a 
hearing  which  had  been  scheduled 
earlier.  After  waiting  around,  we 
learned  the  defendant  wasn’t  going  to 
appear.  He  apparently  couldn’t  locate  a 
suitable  attorney.  This  kind  of  delay 
isn’t  unusual,  MacWilliams  explained 
with  a sigh.  “We  set  up  hearings  for 
three  different  days  sometimes.  ” 

On  the  way  to  the  car,  we  chatted 
with  Coraopolis  Police  Officer  Lou  Lu- 
centi. I asked  about  no-shows  such  as 
the  one  we’d  just  experienced.  He  said 
he  averaged  about  50  percent. 
MacWilliams  percentage  of  no-shows, 
he  said,  was  more  like  80  percent.  And 
each  time  this  happens,  the  game  pro- 
tector has  lost  more  time. 

Of  course,  metro  DGPs  spend  many 
hours  on  routine  patrol  in  outlying 
areas,  just  as  in  other  districts.  On  our 
way  out  to  Raccoon  Creek  State  Park, 
where  I camped  overnight,  we  noticed 
a couple  of  bowhunters  walking  along 
the  road.  MacWilliams  and  Kleiner 
stopped  to  check  their  hunting  and 
archery  licenses,  and  chatted  a few 
minutes  to  find  out  how  they  d been 
doing. 

MacWilliams  and  Kleiner  looked  a 
little  more  at  home  in  the  park,  and 
showed  their  stuff  by  flushing  a grouse 
on  the  way  into  the  woods  as  we 
searched  for  a good  tenting  spot  in  the 
designated  “Primitive  Area.”  And 
darned  if  they  didn’t  flush  four  more 
the  next  morning  when  they  picked  me 
up! 

Phones  and  Paperwork 

But  then  we  got  back  to  the  office 
and  the  ringing  phones  and— 
sandwiched  between  calls — the  reports 
that  every  game  protector  has  to  fuss 
with,  no  matter  what  type  of  district  he 
has.  Then  out  for  a quick  lunch  before 
stopping  by  the  photo  store  to  pick  up 
enlargements  of  a crime  reenactment. 
Having  easy  access  to  processing  labs  is 
one  benefit  of  the  city  district. 

There  are  other  benefits,  and  fortu- 
nately there  are  always  a few  game  pro- 
tectors who  appreciate  them. 

Though  Erie  is  the  state’s  third 
largest  city,  DGP  Andy  Martin’s  dis- 
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, trict  (Erie  city  and  the  northeastern 
i triangle  of  the  county)  is  less  totally 
urban  in  character  than  Pittsburgh  or 
Philadelphia.  He  describes  it  as  “a  city 
J with  a small-town  atmosphere  and 
i says  he’s  really  fallen  in  love  with  the 
area.  He,  his  wife  Joan,  and  their  three 
children  live  in  what  could  only  be 
described  as  the  archetypal  suburb. 
The  only  thing  distinguishing  their 
I house  from  any  other  in  suburbia  is  a 
handsome  sign  out  front  saying  “Dis- 
trict Game  Protector.”  (Not  always  a 
popular  occupation  in  these  districts, 
which  seem  to  have  a greater  than 
average  component  of  anti-hunters  and 
preservationists.  Metro  DGPs  must  be 
constantly  sensitive  to  such  feelings  and 
try  to  involve  these  people  in  agreed- 
upon  goals  such  as  saving  habitat.  It’s 
ian  interesting  challenge.) 

We  drove  through  the  city  several 
times,  but  spent  more  time  out  in  the 
surrounding  “country.”  One  day  we 
(started  out  to  pick  up  a few  deer  which 
had  been  hit  by  a train,  and  spent  most 
of  the  day  recovering  seven,  from 

I which  he  removed  jawbones  and 
embryos.  (All  game  protectors  and 
deputies  do  this  when  possible.  It  gives 
(information  about  the  age  and  sex 
(jstructure  of  the  herd,  and  helps  de- 

(termine  the  reproductive  rate,  on 
which  antlerless  license  allocations  are 
partially  based.)  Some  of  the  animals 
iweren’t  dead  when  we  arrived,  but 
were  badly  mutilated  and  had  to  be 
shot. 

By  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  we’d 
found  or  been  told  of  approximately 
forty  more  deer  in  that  small  area — 
some  alive  and  feeding  in  an  orchard  on 
the  other  side  of  the  railroad  trestle, 
some  which  had  been  hit  by  the  train, 
and  many  which  had  been  shot.  All  of 
this  near  or  in  a lonely,  deep  chasm 
which  could  as  easily  have  been  in 
Tioga  County  as  in  Andy  Martin’s 
metro  district. 

We  barely  had  enough  time  left  after 
handling  the  deer  to  take  our  skis  over 
:o  SGL  218  (the  Siegel  Marsh  area) 
where  I’d  hoped  to  get  pictures  of  other 
j :ross-country  skiers;  Martin  told  me 
quite  a few  people  visit  this  State  Game 
Lands  in  the  winter,  even  though  the 
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DGP  ANDY  MARTIN  of  Erie  prepares  a slide 
program,  one  of  many  he’ll  give  this  year.  All 
DGP’s  give  such  programs;  more  people  in 
the  city  just  means  more  programs. 

tours  and  programs  in  the  Visitors 
Center  are  discontinued  when  snow 
blankets  the  area.  But  I guess  it  was  too 
close  to  dinnertime;  although  we  saw 
tracks  everywhere,  the  area  was 
deserted — almost  desolate — though  it’s 
only  a few  miles  from  the  city  line! 

We  returned  just  in  time  to  grab  a 
few  bites  of  supper  before  we  had  to 
leave  again;  both  Andy  and  Joan  had 
classes  that  night,  at  different  schools 
(another  advantage  of  the  city!).  On  the 
way,  we  discussed  his  activities  and  he, 
too,  stressed  the  importance  of  using 
time  and  energy  effectively  through  an 
active  program  of  mass  communication. 
He’s  encouraged  in  this  by  Game  Com- 
missioner Bob  Sutherland,  news  direc- 
tor of  WJET  television  in  Erie. 

Reaching  the  People 

“In  a city  district,”  Martin  explained, 
“you  have  to  fight  for  a high  profile,  or 
you’ll  never  get  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s message  across  to  enough 
people.  In  less  populated  districts,  you 
may  be  able  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing  by  going  to  a lot  of  meetings  and 
speaking  to  school  groups,  but  there 
are  just  too  many  people  in  the  cities  to 
reach  in  that  way,  and  too  many  other 
worthy  organizations  and  agencies  com- 
peting for  that  audience.  You  have  to 
use  the  most  effective  means  avail- 
able— in  the  city  that  means  mass  com- 
munication. 

Martin  is  no  stranger  to  radio,  TV  or 
newspapers  in  his  district.  When  I 
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asked  how  he  divided  his  time,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  identifying  "the  broad 
category  of  public  relations  ” — radio  and 
television  appearances,  interviews  and 
information  for  newspapers,  speaking 
to  groups,  giving  hunter  education 
courses  and  school  assembly  programs, 
etc. — as  his  number  one  activity.  (Law 
enforcement  ran  a close  second,  with 
nuisance  animal  work  third.) 

Was  it  tough  for  a basically  outdoors 
person — a fellow  who  grew  up  thinking 
hunting,  fishing  and  camping  were  the 
only  legitimate  activities  for  any 
reasonable  man  or  boy — to  push  the 
conservation  message  in  so  highly  visi- 
ble a way? 

“Not  for  me.  Oh,  in  the  beginning,  I 
was  kind  of  nervous  and  I made  a lot  of 
mistakes.  But  as  you  get  used  to  it,  you 
become  more  relaxed  and  comfortable. 
I’ve  always  enjoyed  people,  even 
through  the  barrier  of  a microphone  or 
camera.” 

Deputy  game  protectors  are  crucial 
to  any  game  protector;  it  is  literally  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  everything  in  his 
district.  And  good  deputies  become,  if 
possible,  even  more  important  in  an 
urban  area  where  there  are  so  many 


more  individuals  expecting  services. 
Martin  is  enthusiastic  about  his  dep- 
uties, and  depends  on  all  ten  of  them. 

“In  a district  like  mine,  you  have  to 
have  a good  deputy  force.  My  people 
are  very  competent,  and  they  re  outgo- 
ing, people-oriented  guys;  that’s  espe- 
cially important  here  where  most  of 
your  work  is  with  people.” 

Wasserman  echoed  Martin’s  feelings 
about  the  metro  DGP  s dependence  on 
the  volunteer  work  of  deputies;  his 
force  includes  seventeen  men.  “No  way 
could  I get  along  without  their  help!” 

Every  game  protector  across  the 
state  will  tell  you  his  problems  are 
more  with  people  than  with  wildlife.  So 
metro  DGPs  aren  t alone.  It’s  just  that 
the  people  in  their  districts  are  so  nu- 
merous, and  that  they  so  often  have 
a different  slant  on  things  from  rural 
Pennsylvanians.  The  metropolitan  dis- 
trict is  a real  challenge,  and  the  metro 
DGP  seldom  has  a dull  day. 

But  I think  at  times  Bill  Wasserman 
would  trade  ten  raccoons-in-the-gar- 
bage  for  just  one  good  old-fashioned 
beaver-dam-in-a-culvert — and  maybe 
throw  in  a couple  of  squirrels-in-the-at- 
tie  for  free.  * 


EVERY  GAME  PROTECTOR,  metropolitan  or  rural,  depends  heavily  on  a trained,  en- 
thusiastic deputy  force  whose  work  is  virtually  unpaid.  MacWilliams  here  conducts  one  of 
several  deputy  training  meetings  held  each  year. 
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Bradford  Hunting  Club  100  Years  Old 

By  Paul  T.  Roussey 


HUNTING  IN  Pennsylvania  has  been  a 
way  of  life  and  a family  tradition  with 
many  of  its  native  sons  throughout  the 
years.  Generations  ago  it  became  popular 
for  family  members  and  friends  to  get 
together  during  deer  season  to  hunt  with 
one  another. 

In  Centre  Hall,  in  1878,  a group  of  men 
got  together  to  form  the  Bradford  Hunting 
Club.  Members  of  this  club  have  continued 
to  meet  and  hunt  in  Centre  County  for  100 
years. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Centre 
Hall,  Centre  County,  Pennsylvania,  a book 
published  by  the  Centre  Hall  Fire  Com- 
pany and  copyrighted  in  1942  by  William 
W.  Kerlin. 

“Wild  game  is  usually  abundant  and 
thousands  of  hunters  roam  the  fields, 
woods  and  mountains,  each  autumn,  in 
quest  of  birds,  rabbits,  squirrel,  deer  and 
bear. 

“Dozens  of  hunting  cabins  are  erected 
in  the  mountains  by  hunting  parties  who 
frequently  enjoy  weekends  during  the 
summers,  and  of  course,  make  their  head- 
quarters in  these  cabins  during  the  hunting 
season  in  the  fall. 

“The  Bradford  Hunting  Club  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  oldest  organization  of 
this  character  in  this  part  of  the  state.  For 
the  following  history  of  the  club,  we  are  in- 
debted to  W.  Frank  Bradford,  a charter 
member. 

“The  Bradford  Hunting  Club  was  or- 
ganized in  1878.  Charter  members  were: 
Emanuel  Fye,  J.  C.  Kuhn,  William  H. 
Meyer,  James  Poorman,  William  Bradford, 
George  W.  Bradford,  Charles  H.  Bradford 
and  W.  Frank  Bradford. 

“The  first  log  cabin  was  built  in  the  fall  of 
1 878  at  what  was  then  known  as  Point  of 
the  Laurel,  in  the  Bear  Meadows  (Seven 
Mountains). 

“In  1881  the  cabin  was  destroyed  by  fire 
but  the  party  continued  to  hunt,  each  fall,  in 
the  Bear  Meadows  territory  until  the  fall  of 
1885,  when  they  started  camping  at  Stone 
Creek.  The  Bradford  Hunting  Club  con- 
tinued to  camp  in  this  territory,  in  tents, 
until  1917  when  their  present  substantial 
and  attractive  cabin  and  camp  was  erected 
in  the  section  of  the  Seven  Mountains 
known  as  Pole  Bridge.” 

The  camp  location  in  the  book  was 
described  as  the  Pole  Bridge  area.  A more 


up-to-date  description  would  be,  Camp 
#5C210,  Boal  Gap  Road,  Seven  Moun- 
tains, Centre  County.  We  still  use  the 
same  cabin  that  was  built  in  1917  but 
improvements  have  been  made  to  it  over 
the  years. 

The  present  camp  membership  is  as 
follows:  Dean  G.  Bradford,  Eugene  Brad- 
ford, Nelson  Bradford,  William  Bradford, 
William  Clauser,  Paul  Lajanski,  Alfred 
Roberts,  Paul  Roussey,  Dean  A.  Bradford 
and  Harold  Bradford. 

Over  the  years,  many  happy  and  suc- 
cessful hours  of  hunting  have  been  en- 
joyed in  the  woods  around  our  cabin, 
and  many  hunting  tales  and  yarns  enjoyed 
within  it. 

In  1978,  our  club's  centennial  year,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  uphold  the  tradition  of 
hunting  sportsmanship  and  friendship  that 
was  expressed  by  those  fine  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  who  were  members  of  our  club 
during  its  first  1 00  years. 

We  also  would  like  to  thank  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  for  making 
Pennsylvania  one  of  the  best  hunting 
states  in  the  country,  thus  making  it  desira- 
ble for  hunting  clubs  like  ours  to  flourish. 

If  the  cooperation  that  has  taken  place 
between  the  Game  Commission  and  the 
hunters  of  Pennsylvania  continues,  then 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  members  of 
our  camp  will  continue  to  be  provided  with 
a good  place  to  hunt  that  abounds  with 
game.  And  perhaps  100  years  from  now  a 
similar  letter  will  be  written. 
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Hunters’ 

Wholesome 

Weeds 

By  J.  Almus  Russell 

Photos  by  the  Author 


EDIBLE  WEEDS  are  yours  for  the 
gathering.  Hunters  can  find  them 
(everywhere.  Their  food  value  is  ex- 
cellent. Morever,  they  reduce  the 
budget  and  add  variety  to  camping  and 
home  meals. 

Breads,  salads,  and  potherbs. 
Flowers,  condiments,  and  spices.  All  of 
these  are  part  of  nature’s  food  bonanza. 

Breads  Flours,  meals,  and  pollens 
derived  from  weeds  may  be  substituted 
in  whole  or  part  for  wheat  flour  or  corn- 
meal. 

Salads  Nature  provides  many 
varieties  of  leaves,  roots,  tubers,  and 
flowers  for  salads.  Springtime  leaves 
'and  fall  tubers  are  more  desirable. 

Potherbs  Stalks,  leaves,  roots, 
flowers,  and  tubers  may  be  used.  The 
tender  parts  of  the  plants  should  be  cut 
in  the  spring.  The  fleshy  stems  and 
leaves  are  preferable  for  good  eating. 

Flowers  Flowers  have  an  important 
part  in  weed  cookery.  Preserves, 
wines,  food,  medicines,  teas,  and  fla- 
vorings may  be  made  from  them. 

Condiments  Weed  substitutes 
provide  acceptable  pepper,  salt,  spice, 
and  pungent  seasonings. 

Beverages  Woodland  teas,  coffees, 
fruit  and  health  drinks  are  available  for 
the  making. 

Breads 

Purslane  Purslane  is  a running 
garden  weed  which  provides  seeds 
similar  to  buckwheat.  Sieve,  winnow, 
md  grind  the  dry  seeds  into  flour.  Use 
it  half-and-half  for  griddle  cakes. 

Cattail  Cattail  roots  are  high  in  pro- 
ein  and  carbohydrates.  They  provide 
lutritious  flour  when  used  half-and-half 


with  wheat  flour.  The  pollen  is  used  in 
the  same  way. 

Wild  Rice  Gather  wild  rice  grains  in 
midsummer  or  early  autumn  from  the 
plants  overhanging  ponds  and  streams. 
The  dried  grain  may  be  ground  into 
flour  for  bread,  used  to  thicken  soups, 
and  as  a breakfast  food. 

Wild  Sunflowers  Partly  parched 
seeds  of  the  wild  sunflower  are  dried, 
then  ground  into  flour  for  breads  and 
cakes.  The  flour  retains  the  oil  and  pro- 
tein content. 

Great  Bulrush  The  great  bulrush 
grows  in  ponds  and  marshes.  Gather 
roots  in  fall  and  early  spring,  dry, 
grind,  and  mix  with  bread  flour. 

Salads 

Watercress  Watercress  may  be 
gathered  in  almost  any  month  except 
January.  Leaves  and  stems  may  be 
eaten  raw  with  salt.  As  a relish,  it  may 
be  dressed  with  sugar  and  vinegar,  or 
mixed  with  a salad.  The  flavor  is  pep- 
pery like  that  of  domestic  cress. 

Dandelion  The  tender  bitterish 
spring  leaves  are  cooked  as  a green  with 
salt  pork,  then  seasoned  with  black 
pepper.  Raw  leaves  are  served  as  salad. 

Arrowhead  The  arrowhead  grows  in 
brooks,  in  marsh  mud,  and  along  the 
edges  of  ponds.  Its  edible  tubers  are 
prepared  like  potato  salad. 

Wild  Artichokes  Wild  artichokes 
yield  tubers  as  large  as  medium-size 
potatoes.  They  make  a salad  rich  in  in- 
sulin and  low  in  starch. 

Chicory  Gather  chicory  leaves  while 
they  are  very  young  to  avoid  bitterness. 
The  white  underground  parts  of  the 
leaves  make  an  excellent  salad  when 
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Game  Recipes  Requested 

We  are  planning  to  publish  a paperback  book  of  game  recipes.  Over  the  years 
we  have  received  numerous  recipes  from  GAME  NEWS  subscribers,  and  oui 
mail  indicates  many  readers  are  interested  in  this  subject.  Doubtless  you  have  fa- 
vorite recipes  of  your  own.  If  you  have  a recipe  for  any  game  bird  or  animal  which 
your  family  particularly  likes,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  it.  No  payment  can  be  made 
for  such  material,  but  if  we  use  your  recipe  we  will  give  you  credit  as  the  contribu- 
tor. Recipes  should  be  typed  or  carefully  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
following  the  conventional  format  for  such  items.  Submit  to:  RECIPES,  Pennsyl- 
vania GAME  NEWS,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 


washed.  Dress  with  oil  and  vinegar. 

Potherbs 

Wild  Onions  Wild  onions  have 
slender  quill-like  leaves  with  small 
bulbs  at  their  bases.  Gather  bulbs  in 
late  autumn  or  early  spring.  Boil  entire 
plant — leaves  and  bulbs — as  a potherb. 
It  grows  in  rich  meadows  and  thickets. 

Lambs  Quarters  A close  relative  of 
spinach.  Collect  young  tender  plants, 
less  than  a foot  high,  from  midspring  to 
frost.  Cook  longer  than  spinach  but  do 
not  parboil.  Season  like  spinach. 

Pokeweed  Young  spring  shoots  may 
be  fried  when  about  six  inches  long,  or 
steamed  like  spinach  and  horseradish, 
or  cooked  as  greens. 

Common  Brake  In  the  spring,  before 
the  young  fronds  are  fully  uncurled,  the 
common  brake  or  crozier  is  ideal  as  a 
spring  green.  Draw  through  hands  to 
remove  the  woollike  covering,  then 
wash  and  bunch  like  asparagus. 

Chicory  Young  chicory  leaves  may 
be  cooked  for  greens.  The  young  whole 
top  may  be  boiled.  The  peeled  roots, 
cut  crosswise  and  boiled,  are  flavored 
like  parsnips. 

Flowers 

Basswood  The  basswood  bears 
flowers  with  the  fragrance  of  orange 
blossoms  from  which  the  bees  make 
choice  honey.  A well-flavored,  soft,  and 
sweet  tea  is  also  made  from  the 
blossoms. 

Milkweed  Stew  milkweed  flowers  for 
a preserve.  Use  to  thicken  soups  or 
prepare  as  fritters. 

Elder  Blooms  Dip  blossom  panicles 
in  batter  to  make  delicious  fritters.  Beat 
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blossoms  into  the  batter  to  lighten 
cakes  and  impart  a distinctive  flavor. 

Dandelion  Blows  Dandelion 
blossoms  were  picked  in  April  “in  the 
decrease  of  the  moon”  and  made  into  a 
regional  wine  called  dandelion  blow. 

Red  Clover  Red  clover  blossoms  are 
of  medicinal  value  when  infusions  are 
made  from  fresh  flowers.  This  tea  has  a 
demulcent  action  which  is  said  to 
loosen  coughs,  ease  the  breathing,  and 
a remedy  for  asthma  and  bronchitis. 

Condiments 

Pepper — Meadow  Arum  & 
Smartweed  The  dried  seeds  of  the 
meadow  arum  are  a pepper  substitute. 
Dried  seeds  of  the  smartweed  are 
ground  up  for  pepper.  The  peppery 
leaves  are  used  for  salad. 

Salt — Herb  Robert  & Cow  Parsnip 
Pick  leaves  of  the  herb  Robert,  pul- 
verize by  burning,  use  ashes  as  a salt 
substitute.  The  hollow  basal  portion  ol 
the  cow  parsnip  is  sprinkled  on  food. 

Spice — Wild  Allspice  The  bright  red 
berries,  leaves,  and  small  twigs  are 
ground  and  used  as  a substitute  for 
allspice. 

Pungent  Seasoning — Black  Mustard 

The  ripe  seeds,  dried  in  the  sun  and 
ground,  provide  a satisfactory  English 
mustard  substitute. 

Beverages 

Tea — Checkerberry  Mature  fresh 
green  leaves  of  the  checkerberry  (win- 
tergreen)  are  steamed  in  hot  water  until 
the  brew  has  an  aromatic  flavor. 

Basswood  Flowers  Basswood  flowers 
have  the  fragrance  of  orange  blossoms. 
The  dried  flowers  are  steeped  for  a 
health  drink. 
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Coffee — Dandelion  Dandelion 
roots,  cut  into  small  pieces,  may  be 
roasted  to  a dark  brown  for  a woodland 
coffee.  It  is  about  twice  as  strong  as 
commercial  coffee. 

Ade — Red  Sumac  Red  sumac  ber- 
ries, picked  in  midsummer,  are  bruised 
in  water  with  a potato-masher.  Simmer 
for  a few  minutes,  strain,  sweeten,  and 
chill. 

Switchel — Wild  Ginger  This  is  a 
haying-time  drink,  chilled  but  not  iced, 

I to  be  drunk  freely  in  hot  weather, 
spiced  with  wild  ginger. 

Burdock  Bitters  Burdock  Bitters  is  a 
health  drink,  supposedly  cleansing  and 
purifying  the  blood. 

Recipes 

Cattail  Pollen  Pancakes 

IV2C.  wheat  flour,  sifted 
1V2-C.  cattail  pollen 
1 tsp.  salt 

1 tbs.  sugar 

4 tsp.  baking  powder 
legg 

2 c.  milk 

1  tbs.  melted  fat 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together.  Beat  egg  in  milk. 
Add  to  dry  ingredients.  Add  a litttle  more  milk  if 
the  batter  seems  too  thick.  Bake  on  a lightly 
greased  griddle. 


Wash  greens  thoroughly,  removing  any  buds. 
Shred  coarsely.  Fry  bacon  slowly  until  crisp. 
Remove  from  pan  and  crush  into  bits.  Mix  cream, 
vinegar,  sugar,  flour,  and  salt.  Add  to  the  fat. 
Bring  mixture  to  a boil,  stirring  constantly.  Pour 
over  the  greens.  Garnish  with  the  chopped  egg 
and  bacon. 


Fried  Poke 

2  quarts  spring  shoots 
V2C.  fat 

V2C.  white  commeal 
Salt  and  pepper 

Heavily  peel  the  young  spring  shoots.  Roll  in  sea- 
soned white  commeal.  Fry  in  fat  until  brown. 


Fried  Elder  Blossoms 


' elder  blooms 
c.  flour 

tsp.  baking  powde 
8 tsp.  salt 


c.  milk 


r 


Wash  blossom  panicles.  Leave  3-inch  stems.  Dip 
blossoms  in  batter.  Fry  in  deep  hot  fat. 


Horseradish  Sauce 

3 tbs.  freshly  grated  horseradish 
1 M: -tbs.  vinegar 

14  tsp.  salt 
14-tsp.  black  pepper 
V4  tsp.  sugar 
% tsp.  red  pepper 

4 tbs.  heavy  cream 

\1  ix  horseradish  with  vinegar  and  seasonings. 
Whip  cream  into  mixture  just  before  serving. 


Sweet-Sour  Dandelion  Salad 

3 quarts  dandelion  greens 

4 slices  of  bacon 
1 V2C.  cream 

! 14  c.  vinegar 
1 5 tbs.  sugar 
1 tbs.  flour 

1 hard-boiled  egg,  chopped 
Vs  tsp.  salt 


Haymaker’s  Switchel 

1 gallon  water 
1 c.  molasses 
1 c.  vinegar 

1 tsp.  dried  and  ground  wild  ginger  root 
1 c.  brown  sugar 
1 tbs.  oatmeal 

Stir  all  ingredients  together.  Pour  into  jugs  and 
chill. 


DGP  Larry  Heade  saw  this  sign  in 
Butler  County.  It  expresses  the 
feelings  of  many  landowners  who 
permit  sport  hunting  but  are 
bothered  by  others  who  post  their 
own  land  and  then  take  advan- 
tage of  nearby  areas  open  to 
sportsmen. 
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Evolution  of  a 

Woodchuck 

Hunter 


I SOUGHT  the  advice  of  my 
Uncle  John,  an  expert  rifleman 
who  had  shot  at  Camp  Perry  a 
number  of  times.  He  soon  be- 
came the  major  factor  in  my 
evolution. 


By  Anthony  J.  DellaToffalo 


OyER  THE  PAST  fifteen  years,  I 
have  become  a dedicated  wood- 
chuck hunter.  Like  anyone  who  be- 
comes more  and  more  involved  in  a 
hobby  or  sport,  I have  undergone  a 
radual  evolution  in  the  methods  and 
ardware  that  I use. 

As  a lifelong  resident  of  rural  Penn- 
sylvania, my  beginning  as  a wood- 
chuck hunter  (we  called  them  ground- 
hogs then)  was  in  classical  fashion — a 
boy  with  a 22  rifle.  Nothing  fancy,  just  a 


bolt  action  Remington  Model  511  with 
iron  sights. 

Although  I d accompanied  my  father 
on  many  walks  in  the  woods  behind  our 
house,  and  had  done  a good  amount  of 
plinking,  I didn’t  discover  the  sporting 
potential  of  groundhogs  until  I was  in 
my  early  teens.  My  eye  had  been 
sharoened  by  sniping  starlings  in  our 
garden  and  in  tne  neighbor’s  berry 
patch.  I averaged  over  a hundred  of 
these  nuisance  birds  each  summer,  and 
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we  had  some  of  the  heaviest  cats  in  the 
neighborhood  as  proof.  When  a friend 
asked  me  to  get  rid  of  some  groundhogs 
that  were  helping  themselves  to  his 
vegetables,  I had  my  first  exposure  to 
“big  game”  hunting. 

It  was  early  summer,  and  the  corn 
wasn’t  high  enough  to  hide  the  hungry 
critters  as  I watched  from  a nearby 
bank.  The  shooting  was  ideal,  with  the 
longest  shot  being  about  80  yards.  That 
first  week,  hunting  in  the  afternoons 
and  on  Saturday  morning,  I got  eight 
groundhogs.  A woman  who  lived  down 
the  road  was  a thankful  recipient  of  the 
meat. 

Another  neighbor,  noting  my  suc- 
cess, asked  me  to  get  the  groundhogs 
which  were  raiding  his  garden.  One 
had  even  dug  a den  in  his  lawn.  He  oc- 
casionally shot  at  them  with  his  8mm, 
but  never  hit  one.  (I  don’t  think  his  rifle 
had  been  sighted  in  since  World  War 
I.)  Again,  I had  good  success,  taking 
eleven  groundhogs  out  of  his  garden  in 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Now  I was  beginning  to  take  more  no- 
tice of  these  animals  during  my  hikes. 
I discovered  a veritable  “ground- 
hog village”  on  the  hillside  above  my 
neighbor’s  berry  patch.  The  hillside 
and  the  field  above  it  had  been  mowed, 
so  there  was  no  cover  closeby.  I quickly 
learned  that  iron  sights  and  22  long  rifle 
hollow-points  both  leave  something  to 
be  desired  when  trying  to  shoot 
groundhogs  at  100+  yards.  The  front 
sight  more  than  covered  them  at  that 
range,  and  when  I did  hit  them,  some- 
times they  managed  to  crawl  back  to 
their  dens.  The  next  step  in  my  evolu- 
tion thus  became  necessary.  I switched 
to  my  deer  rifle,  a Winchester  Model 
94,  in  30-30  caliber.  This  made  hitting 
easier,  because  of  a better  trajectory, 
and  solved  the  problem  of  insufficient 
knockdown  power.  However,  the 
problem  with  iron  sights  remained. 

By  now,  I was  walking  area  clover 
fields,  and  these  offered  longer  shots. 
My  dad’s  7x35  binoculars  helped  me 
spot  more,  but  that  front  sight  still 
covered  the  groundhog,  and  quite  a bit 
around  it.  Somewhere  I had  read  that 
scopes  made  it  easier  to  shoot  at  long 
distances,  so  I sought  the  advice  of  my 
Uncle  John  who,  I later  learned,  was  an 
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expert  rifleman  that  had  shot  at  Camp 
Perry  a number  of  times.  He  turned 
out  to  be  the  right  person  to  ask,  and 
soon  became  the  major  factor  in  my 
evolution. 

Uncle  John  diplomatically  persuaded 
me  that  putting  a scope  on  a 30-30 
wasn’t  going  to  make  it  into  the  ideal 
groundhog  rifle.  In  addition,  he  point- 
ed out  that  my  long  arms  had  outgrown 
the  short  stock  of  the  Model  94,  making 
it  awkward  for  me  to  align  the  sights. 
Soon  we  were  at  Buck  Trew  s Sport 
Shop  in  Bentleyville,  looking  at  a used 
Winchester  Model  70  in  270  caliber.  It 
was  in  excellent  condition,  but  Buck 
told  us  to  take  it  home  and  see  if  it  shot 
well  before  we  bought  it.  He  never  saw 
it  again!  It  drove  tacks  with  the  100- 
grain  factory  load.  I returned  to  Buck’s 
with  my  Model  94  and  some  cash  for 
the  difference.  My  uncle  “financed  a 
Lyman  4x  All-American  scope  and 
mounts  for  me;  a 4x  was  selected  since 
this  would  be  the  scope  I d have  to  use 
for  deer  as  well  as  groundhogs. 

Using  my  new  combination  on  some 
targets,  I soon  discovered  just  how 
much  I had  been  doing  wrong  with- 
out knowing  it.  My  uncle  coached  me, 
teaching  me  how  to  hold  the  rifle,  aim, 
breathe,  squeeze  the  trigger,  call  my 
shots,  etc.  John  had  remarkable 
patience  with  me.  I got  a couple  more 
groundhogs  before  fall  came,  but  really 
didn’t  know  what  awaited  me  next  sum- 
mer. 

90-Grain  Sierra 

The  next  June  we  began  target  shoot- 
ing. This  was  expensive,  so  I looked  up 
one  of  my  father’s  friends  who  re- 
loaded. Luckily,  he  also  owned  a 270. 
After  scanning  numerous  reloading 
catalogs,  I decided  to  try  Sierra’s  90- 
grain  hollow-point  bullet.  No  loads 
were  published  for  it  at  that  time,  so  I 
wrote  to  Sierra.  They  furnished  me 
with  a card  listing  a number  of  loads. 
After  trying  several,  we  settled  on  a 
load  which  reportedly  produced  3600 
f.p.s.  muzzle  velocity.  It  shot  one-inch 
groups  at  100  yards  with  absolutely  no 
pressure  problems.  The  cases  were 
used  over  and  over  again,  as  I had  only 
a limited  number  of  them.  When  July, 
and  the  hay-mowing  season  came,  we 
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began  making  treks  to  Greene  County. 
I learned  that  my  uncle  had  been 
hunting  groundhogs  for  years,  and  had 
established  good  relationships  with  a 
number  of  farmers.  Invariably,  we 
were  warmly  greeted  and  advised 
where  the  most  groundhogs  lived. 

All  the  spots  we  went  to  had  one 
thing  in  common — the  terrain  was  ideal 
for  long  shots  and  could  be  well 
covered  from  a central  location.  Here 
we  threw  down  blankets,  took  out  a 
cooler  full  of  soft  drinks  and  food,  and 
began  scanning  for  groundhogs.  Even 
when  we  didn  t have  much  luck  shoot- 
ing, we  had  an  enjoyable  time. 

Many  times  John  displayed  infinite 
patience  as  he  pointed  out  standing 
groundhogs  to  me  and  I took  what 
seemed  like  forever  to  locate  them.  It 
took  the  better  part  of  the  summer 
before  I developed  the  knack  of  spot- 
ting them.  Then  came  the  problem  of 
hitting  them.  He  got  many  chuckles 
when  a shot  went  low  and  exploded 
a groundhog’s  mound  into  a cloud  of 
dust.  On  long  shots  the  groundhogs 
sometimes  seemed  confused  at  such  a 
happening  and  actually  ran  away  from 
their  holes.  “Give  him  another  one!” 
John  would  say  with  a big  grin. 

Crosshairs  Too  Coarse 

I shot  out  to  200  yards  with  some  suc- 
cess, but  found  the  crosshairs  of  the  4x 
scope  covered  too  much  of  the  targets 
beyond  that.  Another  evolutionary  step 
took  place  that  winter  when  I bought  a 
Bausch  & Lomb  2Vfc-8x  scope.  Its  Mi- 
minute  crosshairs  and  increased  power 
were  just  the  ticket  for  groundhogs. 
This  rifle/scope  combo  also  was  ex- 
cellent for  deer  hunting,  and  remains 
my  whitetail  hunting  outfit  today.  With 
the  90-grain  bullet,  I could  now  shoot 
1 Mi-inch  groups  at  200  yards,  and  with 
the  Sierra  130-grain  boat-tail  bullet,  2- 
inch  groups  at  200  yards.  This  outfit 
served  my  hunting  needs  for  a number 
of  years.  It  accounted  for  hundreds  of 
groundhogs,  practically  all  of  which 
were  given  to  people  who  enjoyed  the 
meat. 

Next  I became  interested  in  improv- 
ing my  ability  to  spot  groundhogs.  For 
some  time  I had  eyed  the  spotting 
scopes  on  the  market,  but  couldn’t  jus- 
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tify  the  cost  of  one.  Then  while  hunting 
with  a companion  I considered  to  be 
very  reliable,  an  incident  happened 
which  prompted  me  to  make  the  ex- 
penditure. I had  spotted  what  appeared 
to  be  a groundhog  about  200  yards 
away,  in  the  corner  of  a pasture  field. 
Since  my  friend  was  carrying  10x50 
binoculars  as  opposed  to  my  7x35s,  I 
asked  him  to  confirm  the  sighting.  He 
did  so  enthusiastically,  and  prompted 
me  to  shoot.  I did,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened. Since  it  didn  t run,  we  assumed 
it  had  just  been  dropped  on  the  spot, 
and  proceeded  to  walk  out  to  pick  it  up. 

When  we  got  there,  we  both  stared 
in  surprise — and  dismay — at  a small 
tree  stump  with  the  back  blown  out  of 
it.  I was  sick.  That  could  have  been 
another  hunter,  or  a farmer’s  child.  I 
cannot  describe  the  feeling  that  over- 
took me  then,  and  lingered  for  months 
afterwards.  Was  a spotting  scope — and 
the  peace  of  mind  it  could  provide — 
worth  the  monetary  cost?  In  answer,  let 
me  state  that  today,  thirteen  years  la- 
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ter,  I still  carry  the  Bausch  & Lomb  15- 
60x  spotting  scope  on  every  hunt.  And 
from  300  yards,  I not  only  know  that 
I’m  shooting  at  a groundhog,  but  I can 
tell  you  whether  ne’s  eating  clover  or 
grass.  And  if  I ever  look  at  anything  I 
can’t  positively  identify — I don  t shoot! 

As  my  shooting  skills  increased,  I be- 
came dissatisfied  with  the  power  limita- 
tions of  my  rifle  scope.  After  using  my 
spotting  scope,  the  drop  in  power  when 
[going  to  the  hunting  scope  bothered 
me.  In  many  cases  I could  clearly  see  a 
groundhog  in  the  spotting  scope,  but 
hot  be  able  to  aim  at  it  with  the  rifle 
scope.  This  was  true  on  both  long 
shots  and  on  closer  shots  where  grass 
vvas  high  and  only  a portion  of  the 
; groundhog  was  visible. 

I decided  I had  to  get  a higher  power 
scope,  but  didn’t  want  to  break  up  the 
present  combo  which  by  now  had  ac- 
counted for  several  bucks.  It  was  time 
for  a “purebred”  groundhog  combo. 
My  choice  was  a Winchester  Model  70 
Varminter  in  22-250  caliber  with  a 
Redfield  6-18x  scope.  The  weight  of 
1 this  outfit,  and  its  light  recoil,  made  it 
extremely  pleasant  to  shoot,  and  I 
enjoyed  using  it  to  work  up  an  accurate 
load.  I settled  on  the  Sierra  52-grain 
hollow-point  boat-tail  bullet,  which 
consistently  grouped  under  one  inch 
with  DuPont  IMR  4895  powder.  I did 
have  to  rework  the  rifle  trigger  as  the 
range  of  adjustment  didn’t  allow  a light 
enough  trigger  pull,  but  no  other  work 
was  necessary. 

I An  indication  of  the  luck  I’d  have 
with  this  rifle  came  when  I was  doing  a 
Final  sighting  in  before  taking  it  out  for 
groundhogs — which  I now  called  wood- 
chucks, as  that  seemed  the  sign  of  a de- 
vout varmint  hunter.  After  shooting 
groups  at  50,  100,  and  200  yards,  I was 
putting  my  equipment  away  when  a 
Ichuck  wandered  onto  the  range  at  the 
100-yard  mark.  The  range  is  located 
I 3n  a 200-acre  tract  in  a rural  area,  and 
hunting  is  permitted.  I dug  out  a shell, 
j got  organized,  and  collected  my  first 
woodchuck  with  this  rifle. 

I soon  found  that  this  outfit  made  a 
j nearly  ideal  combination,  one  with 
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which  I could  consistently  hit  my 
targets  out  to  300  yards  or  so.  Only  on 
windy  days  did  I have  any  problems.  I 
learned  to  revert  to  my  270  on  those 
days,  though  I really  missed  the  mag- 
nification of  the  larger  scope.  The  low 
recoil  of  the  22-250  in  this  rifle  let  me 
watch  my  shots  hit,  and  see  my  mis- 
takes. 

As  time  went  on,  I learned  that  be- 
yond about  400  yards  the  22-250  didn’t 
always  anchor  chucks,  probably  be- 
cause I couldn  t place  my  bullet  in  the 
head-neck-chest  area.  Not  that  I always 
shot  that  far,  but  I did  find  such 
chances  a natural  challenge.  Soon  I was 
reading  up  on  the  benchrest  rifles 
available,  and  after  corresponding  with 
Mike  Walker  at  Remington,  decided 
on  a 40XB  in  25-06  caliber.  Having 
found  the  Redfield  6-18x  scope  ideal  for 
shooting  at  various  ranges,  I decided 
upon  another  one  for  the  40XB. 
Though  I would  rather  have  been  able 
to  go  to  20x  or  24x,  the  versatility  of  this 
variable,  coupled  with  the  extremely 
fine  crosshair  available  (.3  MOA  at  6x; 

. 1 MOA  at  18x)  made  it  my  choice. 

Last  Step? 

This  step  in  my  evolution  took  a 
while  to  fulfill.  I waited  over  a year  to 
get  the  rifle  from  Remington.  When  it 
finally  came,  it  was  accompanied  by 
two  targets,  each  with  a 5-shot,  100- 
yard  group.  They  averaged  .55  inches. 
Having  arrived  late  in  the  season,  it  was 
used  with  factory  loads.  They  ac- 
counted for  quite  a number  of  chucks, 
but  I like  to  roll  my  own  so  last  spring 
began  working  up  test  loads.  I spent 
much  time  at  the  bench,  and  it  all 
began  to  pay  off  when,  on  my  first  hunt 
of  the  year,  my  chosen  load  accounted 
for  14  chucks. 

My  evolution  as  a chuck  hunter,  as  I 
see  it  at  this  time,  is  complete.  I have  a 
topnotch  rifle  and  a topnotch  scope,  a 
combination  which  should  allow  me  to 
take  the  longest  shots  available  in  my 
part  of  Pennsylvania. 

But  then,  I did  read  where  some- 
one recently  developed  a portable 
laser  . . . 
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The  black  bear  is  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded,  yet  least  known,  animals  in 
Pennsylvania.  For  over  eight  years  the  Game  Commission  and  the  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit  at  Penn  State  nave  been  carrying  on  a program  designed  to  collect 
data  on  this  creature.  Here  is  a report  by  one  of  the  researchers  on  just  two  days 
in  the  life  of  Bear  501.  . . . 


Miles  of  Bear  Tracks 


By  Gary  L.  Alt 


PGC  Black  Bear  Researcher 


IT  WAS  THE  morning  of  March  11, 
1975,  and  I was  hurrying  down  an 
old  logging  road  in  southern  Pike 
County,  on  my  way  to  a swamp  where 
one  of  my  tagged  and  radio-collared 
black  bears  was  nested.  It  wasn  t actu- 
ally “my  bear,  of  course,  but  I felt  a 
proprietary  interest  in  it  because  this 
was  one  of  many  bears  I d been  study- 
ing and  collecting  data  on  for  several 
years.  I was  carrying  a field  notebook,  a 
compass,  and  a U.S.  Geological  Survey 
map,  and  my  intentions  were  clear — to 
drive  the  bear,  an  adult  male  known  in 
our  records  as  No.  501,  from  the  swamp 
and  follow  his  tracks  in  the  fresh  snow 
until  dark,  plotting  his  movements  on 
the  map  and  making  note  of  any  un- 
usual behavior.  I knew  where  he  was 
because  we  d spotted  him  from  my 
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PHOTO  TAKEN  while  Bear  501  was  immobi- 
lized shows  size  of  its  paw  as  compared  with 
hand  of  researcher’s  wife,  Vanessa.  Picture 
was  taken  on  August  2,  1974,  in  southern 
Pike  County. 


father’s  airplane  after  following  the 
signals  from  his  radio  collar.  I’d  marked 
his  exact  position  on  my  map. 

Bear  501  had  an  interesting  history. 
We  d first  captured  him  on  August  2, 
1974,  one-hall  mile  south  of  Balsam 
Swamp,  near  Promised  Land.  He  then 
weighed  332  pounds  and  measured  30 
inches  around  the  neck.  A pre-molar 
tooth,  taken  at  that  time  and  cross-sec- 
tioned, gave  his  age  as  five  years.  A 
radio  collar  was  placed  around  his  neck, 
and  from  its  signals  we  located  him  118 
times  between  August  2,  1974,  and 
March  11,  1975.  Based  on  these  loca- 
tions, his  home  range  was  determined 
to  be  8.6  miles  across  at  its  widest  point 
and  about  6.5  miles  deep,  encompass- 
ing some  33  square  miles  of  prime  bear 
range  in  Pike  and  Monroe  counties. 
Like  most  other  males  we  have  ob- 
served in  northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
Bear  501  spent  the  cold  months  in  a 
winter  nest  constructed  of  thousands  of 
twigs  he  bit  off  and  collected  into  a unit 
resembling  a giant  bird  nest. 

After  hiking  for  nearly  an  hour,  I 
spotted  the  blueberry  swamp  where 
Bear  501  was  resting.  As  I made  my 
way  down  to  the  edge  of  the  swamp, 
questions  began  coming  to  mind.  What 
woidd  the  bear  do  when  approached?  I 
knew  he  would  run,  but  where?  How 
would  he  use  his  home  range?  Would 
he  go  from  swamp  to  swamp  or  run  the 
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ridge  tops?  Would  he  know  I was 
following  him  and  if  so  how  would  he 
respond?  Would  he  try  to  trick  me  by 
walking  in  streams?  Well,  one  thing 
was  for  sure,  it  wouldn  t be  long  before 
I’d  find  out  some  of  the  answers. 

My  main  objective  in  tracking  this 
bear  was  to  evaluate  his  behavioral 
responses  to  being  followed,  particu- 
larly in  terms  of  habitat  utilization,  vul- 
nerability to  hunters,  and  avoidance  of 
the  tracker.  Data  of  this  type  is  valuable 
in  implementing  the  movement  history 
provided  by  radio-telemetry. 

Before  entering  the  swamp,  I pulled 
out  the  map  and  compass  and  made  one 
last  survey  of  the  area  to  determine 
exactly  where  we  had  spotted  the  bear 
from  the  airplane,  only  a few  hours 
before. 

I came  across  his  nest  less  than  five 
minutes  after  entering  the  swamp.  A 
fresh  set  of  bear  tracks  led  away.  Close 
inspection  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
they  had  been  made  by  an  adult  male; 
they  were  too  large  for  anything  else.  I 


checked  my  watch.  It  was  10:30  a. m. 
and  the  chase  was  under  way. 

After  leaving  the  blueberry  swamp  I 
tracked  the  bear  2.8  miles,  generally 
south,  to  a blueberry-spruce  swamp 
where  he  was  constructing  another 
nest.  At  1:15  p.m.  the  bear  fled  his 
second  nest  site,  which  he  was  building 
of  spruce  browse  and  swamp  grass. 
While  in  the  second  swamp,  he  made  a 
loop,  several  hundred  yards  in  dia- 
meter, but  did  not  quite  return  to  his 
earlier  trail.  He  stopped  only  50  feet 
shy  and  built  a nest  downwind,  where 
he  could  watch  for  and  smell  anything 
following  his  old  trail.  As  I came  down 
the  trail  he  spooked.  I heard  him,  but 
wasn’t  sure  what  it  was  at  that  time  and 
continued  to  follow  his  tracks  around 
the  loop,  eventually  coming  to  his  new 
nest.  By  the  time  I found  the  nest,  he 
was  probably  over  a mile  away. 

Fresh  tracks  and  materials  were  scat- 
tered about  the  site,  giving  numerous 
clues  to  the  way  a bear  constructs  a 
winter  nest.  All  materials  apparently 


GENERALIZED  SKETCH  shows  movements  of  Bear  501,  an  adult  male  that  was  tracked  on 
snow  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  on  March  11  and  March  16, 1975. 
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FLOYD  ALT  lies  in  nest  built 
by  Bear  501.  Built  of  thou- 
sands of  blueberry  stems,  it 
was  almost  six  feet  in 
diameter  and  two  feet  deep. 
Icks  Pond,  right.  Circle  shows 
bear's  nest  where  March  11 
chase  began.  Far  right,  Gary 
Alt  and  his  father  Floyd 
examine  Bear  501  during  an 
immobilization.  At  this  time, 
bear  was  five  years  old  and 
weighed  332  lbs. 


were  gathered  within  50  feet  of  the  site. 
Two  neat  piles  of  swamp  grass,  bitten 
into  8 to  12-inch  lengths,  were  ob- 
served on  nearby  hummocks  where  it 
had  grown.  Grass  from  a third  hum- 
mock had  been  bitten  off,  carried  to  the 
site,  and  placed  on  the  icy  ground. 
Spruce  browse  then  was  placed  over 
the  grass.  The  nearby  piles  of  swamp 
grass  were  probably  to  be  used  to  line 
the  nest,  but  I arrived  before  he  had 
time  to  finish  it.  Nests  we  had  ex- 
amined previously,  built  by  Bear  501 
and  other  males,  had  been  lined  with 
swamp  grass  when  it  was  available. 

Into  Water 

The  bear  traveled  northeast  after 
leaving  the  second  swamp,  following  a 
stream  about  three-fourths  of  a mile. 
He  frequently  jumped  into  the  stream 
where  the  water  was  deepest,  some- 
times leaving  it  where  he  had  entered, 
other  times  traveling  as  much  as  50 
yards  in  the  stream.  He  apparently  did 
this  to  cool  himself,  or  perhaps  to 
confuse  the  tracker.  On  several  occa- 
sions when  moving  north  along  the 
stream,  his  tracks  disappeared  in  the 
water.  I assumed  he  would  either  cross 
the  stream  or  continue  north  in  the 
water.  However,  he  did  neither.  He 
turned  and  walked  south  in  the  stream, 
then  left  the  water  heading  in  a dif- 
ferent direction. 

As  the  afternoon  progressed,  I rea- 


lized the  bear  was  reaching  into  his  bag 
of  tricks.  The  bright  afternoon  sun  was 
melting  the  snow  from  the  rocks,  and 
he  began  to  use  this  to  his  advantage, 
jumping  from  rock  to  rock.  He  left  little 
sign  this  way,  making  tracking  much 
more  difficult. 

After  awhile  he  reached  even  deeper 
into  his  bag  of  tricks  and  came  out  with 
something  new — back  tracking.  The 
first  time  it  happened,  I was  moving 
along  his  trail  at  a good  rate  when, 
suddenly,  his  tracks  simply  vanished. 
There  were  no  rocks,  no  water,  nothing 
to  conceal  his  tracks.  My  first  thought 
was  that  he  had  climbed  a tree.  After 
scanning  the  treetops  until  I was  dizzy, 
I half  expected  Captain  Kirk  or  Spock 
to  appear  and  tell  me  that  of  501  had 
been  beamed  aboard  the  Starship 
Enterprise! 

I sat  down  and  tried  to  think  of  a 
logical  explanation.  There  had  to  be 
one,  but  I couldn’t  come  up  with  it.  I 
went  back  to  the  tracks.  This  time  I 
noticed  there  were  toe  marks  at  both 
ends,  even  though  there  was  no  evi- 
dence in  the  snow  to  indicate  the  bear 
had  turned  around.  I followed  them 
back  about  50  yards  and  found  where 
the  bear  had  jumped  off  the  main  trail, 
walking  away  in  a direction  perpendi- 
cular to  his  old  tracks.  He  pulled  this 
backtracking  stunt  on  six  separate  occa- 
sions during  the  day,  successfully  slow- 
ing the  tracker.  Each  time  he  placed  his 
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feet  accurately  in  his  old  tracks  and 
changed  direction  by  about  90  degrees 
when  leaving  the  original  trail. 

At  4 p.m.  tracking  was  terminated 
for  the  day.  Bear  501  had  been  trailed 
5.5  miles  through  two  swamps,  across 
five  streams,  three  jeep  trails,  and  one 
paved  highway.  The  bear  crossed 
Route  390  within  50  yards  of  where  my 
vehicle  had  been  parked  all  day. 

A RADIO  COLLAR  was  placed  on  Bear  501  in 
1974.  Over  100  locations  were  plotted  from 
its  signals,  showing  a home  range  of  some 
33  square  miles,  roughly  centered  on  Icks 
Pond,  as  shown  below. 


Using  his  plane,  my  father  radio- 
located  the  bear  before  dark  that  eve- 
ning. He  was  in  a rhododendron  swamp 
about  one-half  mile  southwest  of  the 
point  where  tracking  had  been  ter- 
minated. 

I decided  to  spend  another  day 
following  Bear  501.  Erick  Klein,  an 
East  Stroudsburg  College  student, 
volunteered  to  come  along.  A light 
snow  on  March  15  set  the  stage  for  good 
tracking,  so  at  daybreak  on  March  16 
my  father  and  I flew  over  the  study  area 
to  determine  if  501  was  still  in  the  same 
rhododendron  swamp.  He  was.  After 
landing  at  the  airport,  I made  arrange- 
ments for  my  father  to  locate  the  bear 
from  the  airplane  several  times  during 
the  day,  to  determine  how  far  it  was 
ahead  of  Erick  and  me  as  we  followed 
the  tracks. 

Shortly  after  9 a.m.  Erick  and  I were 
working  our  way  through  the  dense 
rhododendron  to  the  bear’s  nest.  Erick 
had  expressed  some  concern  about  the 
bear  being  aggressive,  but  I assured 
him  black  bears  were  not  and  that  there 
was  nothing  to  worry  about.  I did  indi- 
cate, however,  that  this  particular  bear 
probably  weighed  over  500  pounds  at 
this  time  and  when  standing  erect 
would  be  about  eight  feet  tall.  I then 
jokingly  commented  that  if  he  did  at- 
tack I would  be  forced  to  tear  him  apart 
with  my  bare  hands. 

Well,  I no  sooner  got  those  words  out 
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of  my  mouth  than  the  creature  rose  up 
on  his  hind  legs  less  than  50  feet  in 
front  of  us.  There  was  a moment — it 
seemed  like  an  eternity — of  complete 
and  utter  silence.  The  apparently  con- 
fused bear  then  began  running  at  full 
speed — directly  toward  us!  As  he 
closed  to  within  25  feet  of  us,  I let  out 
an  adolescent  squawk.  Startled,  he 
reversed  engines  and  disappeared  in 
the  rhododendron  like  a furry  king-size 
cannon  ball.  I took  a minute  to  regain 
my  poise,  then  said,  “See,  they  aren’t 
aggressive.  I never  could  figure  out 
why  a quarter-ton  bear  would  be  so 
afraid  of  something  so  small  as  me,  but 
I’m  sure  glad  he  was. 

We  began  following  the  tracks  and 
the  bear  wasted  no  time  in  demonstrat- 
ing his  tricks.  And  he’d  added  a new 
one  to  his  repertoire,  one  that  almost 
made  our  task  impossible.  He  began 
walking  in  circles  through  the  swamps, 
following  our  tracks.  At  times  it  seemed 
to  be  a question  as  to  who  was  tracking 
whom!  The  swamp  was  soon  so  tracked 


up  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  tell 
which  were  the  old  tracks  and  which 
the  new.  After  considerable  work  we 
finally  found  where  he  had  left  the 
swamp. 

By  mid-afternoon  we  were  beginning 
to  think  about  getting  back  to  our  truck. 
It  was  over  two  air-miles  away,  and 
considerably  farther  on  the  ground.  A 
short  time  later,  the  bear  doubled  back 
and  by  5:40  p.m.,  after  following  the 
bear  9.1  miles,  through  eight  swamps 
and  across  seven  streams,  four  jeep 
trails  and  two  dirt  roads,  he  led  us 
within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  point 
where  tracking  had  started  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  just  a short  distance  from  our 
truck. 

The  following  morning,  March  17,  an 
aerial  radio-location  indicated  the  bear 
was  in  the  exact  nest  from  which  he  had 
been  initially  aroused  on  the  morning 
of  March  11.  It  was  ironic  that  it  should 
end  right  where  it  all  began.  We  also 
later  learned  that  this  animal,  on  his 
way  back,  had  crossed  the  main  paved 


Table  1 

Characteristics  of  movement  of  an  adult  male  black  bear  tracked  on  snow  on 
March  11  and  March  16,  1975,  in  Pike  County. 


Characteristic 

March  11 

March  16 

Total 

Total  distance  traveled 

5.5  mi.  (100%)* 

9.1  mi.  (100%) 

14.6  mi. 

Distance  traveled  through 
rhododendron,  blueberry  & 
blueberry-spruce  swamps 

0.7  mi.  (13%) 

4.4  mi.  (48%) 

5.1  mi. 

Distance  followed  streams 

0.8  mi.  (15%) 

0.2  mi.  (2%) 

1.0  mi. 

Average  distance  between 
rest  sites  (beds  or  nests) 

3. 1 mi. 

2.3  mi. 

5.4  mi. 

Hours  tracked 

5.5 

8.3 

13.8 

Backtracks/miles  traveled 

1.1 

2.9 

4.0  mi. 

Total  distance  backtracked 

— 

0.6  mi. 

0.6  mi. 

Average  distance  traveled/ 
backtrack 

118  ft. 

118  ft. 

Times  backtracked 

6 

26 

32 

Swamps  tracked  through 

2 

8 

10 

Streams  crossed 

5 

7 

12 

Jeep  trails  crossed 

3 

4 

7 

Dirt  roads  crossed 

0 

2 

2 

Paved  roads  crossed 

1 

1 

2 

^Figures  in  parentheses  are  percentages  of  total  distance  traveled  for  that  day. 
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highway,  Route  390,  within  50  feet  of 
the  point  at  which  he  had  crossed  it  a 
few  days  earlier. 

After  a few  days,  I had  a chance  to 
scan  the  notes  taken  on  our  two-day 
chase  of  Bear  501.  I began  summarizing 
what  had  taken  place.  Eight  nests  and 
daybeds  had  been  located,  all  in  dense 
swampy  habitat.  On  the  second  day  of 
tracking,  the  bear  spent  more  time  in 
swamps  and  less  in  open  hardwood 
forest  cover  along  streams,  and  also 
backtracked  more  frequently.  Based  on 
three  radio-locations  taken  while  we 
were  following  him,  the  bear  averaged 
1.4  miles  in  front  of  us.  In  addition,  he 
frequently  entered  streams  and  pools 
when  the  temperature  was  up,  and 
after  walking  or  running  for  several 
miles,  but  avoided  water  at  other 
times.  Furthermore,  the  bear  traveled 
through  four  swamps  which  our  pre- 
vious radio-tracking  had  not  shown  he 
used. 

Bear  501’s  backtracking,  walking  in 
streams,  rock  jumping  and  persistent 
travel  through  dense  vegetation  made 
following  him  difficult,  to  say  the  least, 
even  when  the  snow  cover  would  nor- 
mally be  considered  excellent  for  track- 
ing. 

All  in  all,  we  learned  a lot  about  Bear 
501 — an  animal  we  had  followed  with 
an  airplane  for  over  seven  months — by 
just  following  14  Vi  miles  of  bear  tracks. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted  in- 
clude taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns 
and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a 
four-year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  216  pp.,  $2  50. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsyl- 
vania’s birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to 
identify  them,  what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts. 

128  pp.,  $2.00. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  AND  PREDATOR  CONTROL 
METHODS,  by  Paul  Failor,  gives  detailed  information  on  all  phases  of 
these  activities — sets,  baits,  etc.  96  pp.,  $1 . 

GAME  NEWS  BINDERS,  black  vinyl  with  gold  lettering.  Will  hold  12 
issues,  keep  them  neat  and  clean.  Excellent  as  gifts.  $2.50. 


ON  NOVEMBER  24,  1975,  Ricky  Haldaman, 
18,  of  RD1,  Greentown,  killed  Bear  501  while 
hunting  near  Promised  Land,  Pike  County. 
When  taken,  the  bear  weighed  560  lbs.  live 
weight — 228  lbs.  more  than  it  weighed  when 
checked  by  Alt  1 5 months  earlier!  This  is  one 
of  the  heaviest  bears  ever  taken  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, truly  a trophy  that  any  hunter  would 
be  proud  of. 


By  Kermit 


ONE  OF  THE  most  rewarding  and 
fascinating  hobbies  in  the  out- 
doors is  identifying  wildlife  without 
seeing  it.  It  is  truly  a refined  skill  to 
“see  the  many  wild  creatures  in  the 
fields,  woods  and  streams  by  the  signs 
they  leave — if  you  never  actually  see 
the  critters  themselves. 


Those  of  us  who  spend  quite  a bit  of 
time  roaming  around  outdoors  in  all 
seasons  have  become  more  aware  of 
wildlife  signs  and  can  identify  them 
more  easily  than  those  who  only  occa- 
sionally venture  out  of  doors. 

Whenever  I’m  hunting,  fishing, 
gathering  wild  foods,  hiking  or 
whatever,  I always  make  it  a point  to 
look  for  signs  of  any  birds  or  animals 
that  have  been  sharing  these  same 
haunts.  Some  outdoorsmen  are  more 
interested  in  one  particular  species  of 
wildlife  and  concentrate  on  that  alone. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  squirrel  hunter. 


G.  Henning 

He  is  so  intent  on  looking  for  gnawed 
nuts  or  trying  to  spot  den  trees  that  he 
will  completely  overlook  the  well-worn 
deer  trail  used  daily  by  whitetails  en- 
tering and  leaving  the  forest.  Or  how 
about  the  trapper.  He  walks  through  a 
marsh  looking  for  muskrat  runs  and 
never  notices  the  nests  of  the  redwing 
blackbirds  clinging  to  the  cattail  stalks. 

As  you  can  soon  discover,  signs  of 
wildlife  come  in  a variety  of  types. 


ESG  SHELLS 

Scars  are  good  signs  of  wildlife  and 
are  easily  recognizable — if  you  only 
look.  Everyone  will  recognize  the  alder 
stumps  left  by  the  local  beaver  colony, 
while  gnawed  raspberry  canes  show 
where  rabbits  fed  during  high  snow  and 
the  browse  line  in  a forest  indicates  the 
approximate  strength  of  the  deer  herd 
in  that  area.  Worn  trails  and  buck  rubs 
are  further  evidence  of  whitetails,  and 
dusting  beds  can  tell  of  a local  popula- 
tion of  pheasants. 

Shelters  are  also  signs  of  wildlife, 
from  easily  recognizable  beaver  lodges 
and  groundhog  burrows  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  different  birds  nests. 

Scraps  of  food  are  signs  of  more 
recent  visits  by  wildlife.  Pecked  fruit, 
the  gnawed  nuts  sought  by  that  squirrel 
hunter,  grazed  foliage,  crop  damage, 
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tracks 


GRAZE :D 
FOL-lAS  E 


etc.,  show  clear  evidence  of  animal  life 
all  around. 

“Spare  parts”  show  evidence  of  a 
particular  species  of  wildlife.  Shed 
antlers,  feathers  and  snakeskins,  egg- 
shells and  hair  are  some  of  the  easiest 
signs  to  identify. 

Skeletons  and  bones  are  also  signs. 
When  you  find  a skeleton  or  a bone  of 
an  animal,  try  not  only  to  identify  the 
animal  it  belonged  to  but  also  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  death.  Perhaps  the 
skull  you  found  belonged  to  an  unlucky 
cottontail  that  was  caught  by  the  neigh- 
borhood red-tailed  hawk.  Or  maybe 
you  came  across  the  skeleton  of  a 
winter-killed  whitetail. 

There  are  so  many  different  tracks  in 
the  fields  and  forests  that  it  would  take 
a lifetime  to  learn  them  all.  But  you’ll 
be  surprised  at  how  many  you  already 


PECKED  FRUIT 


know  and  at  how  easy  it  is  to  learn 
others. 

Perhaps  the  most  numerous  signs  of 
wildlife  are  the  sounds.  The  sudden 
flushing  of  a grouse  that  you  never  see, 
the  whistling  wings  of  the  mourning 
dove,  the  woodpecker’s  hammering, 
the  croaking  bullfrogs  and,  of  course, 
the  many  bird  calls. 

The  next  time  you’re  outdoors,  make 
it  a special  point  to  look  for  these  and 
other  signs  of  wildlife.  I guarantee 
you’ll  enjoy  your  trips  more  and  make 
them  more  often.  You’ll  also  learn 
much  more  about  the  animals  that 
share  our  world  with  us.  You  11  soon 
know  exactly  which  birds  and  animals 
to  expect  in  the  various  habitats  at 
various  times  of  the  year,  and  you’ll 
even  learn  why  they  re  there  when 
they  are. 


Young  Rangers  Win  NWF  Honors 

Seven  young  Pennsylvanians  received  awards  in  a national  contest  sponsored  by 
Ranger  Rick’s  Nature  Club,  junior  division  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Eacn  had  to  resolve  a conflict  between  wildlife  habitat  and  human  development, 
described  in  a story  in  Ranger  Rick  magazine.  Their  solutions  were  given  by 
answering  questions  and  writing  a conclusion  to  the  story  presenting  the 
hypothetical  land  use  problem.  Keystone  award  winners  were:  Johanna  Snyder, 
10,  Columbia;  Tracy  Pierson  Titus,  6,  New  Ringgold;  David  Bell,  5,  Stoystown; 
Daniel  Black,  12,  Sharon;  Ken  Miller,  9,  Greensburg;  Lorren  Orris,  10, 
Millerstown;  and  Claire  Slutter,  11,  Allentown. 
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COMMON  SPRING  AND  FALL  migrant,  and  a summer 
breeding  resident.  Not  much  of  a songster.  Large  size 
and  heavy  black  bill  are  good  clues. 


H7l  V ? 

THAT  QUIZZICAL  warbler 
seems  to  ask,  “Have  we 
been  introduced? 

Since  many  warblers  are 
nesting  now,  it’s  a good  time  to 
renew  old  acquaintances  or 
make  new  ones.  Warblers  are 
tough  for  the  beginner  to  dif- 
ferentiate. Learning  takes 
patience,  practice  and 
perseverance;  familiarity  with 
songs  helps.  For  those  of  you 
struggling  to  master  the  art  of 
identifying  warblers,  we 
present  a few  which  are  com- 
mon in  Pennsylvania.  Hints 
may  help.  All  are  identifiable 
in  black-and-white.  Can  you 
tell  who's  who?  Check  your 
answers  in  any  field  guide. 

Birds  pictured  are;  cerulean 
warbler,  yellow  - breasted 
chat,  Kentucky  warbler,  oven- 
bird,  yellowthroat  and  yellow 
warbler. 


Photos  by  Karl  Mas) 


HIS  COLOR  TELLS  you  his  name.  The 
only  warbler  with  color  so  pure,  and 
lightly  streaked  breast. 


WICH1TY-WICHITY  from  the  brush 
gives  you  a clue;  the  black  mask 
covering  his  eye  seals  it.  His  mate’s  a 
little  trickier. 


BLUE-GRAY  CROWN,  buffy  throat  in  this  fe- 
male change  to  blue  crown  and  back,  white 
throat  and  black  “necklace”  in  male.  More 
common  in  southern  Pennsylvania. 


YELLOW  BELLY,  solid  wings  distin- 
guish this  warbler  from  nearest  look- 
alike.  A summer  breeding  resident  of 
Pennsylvania,  despite  its  name. 


IF  THE 
RUSTY  CROWf 
doesn't  tell  you  who  this  is 
look  at  the  eyering.  And  th< 
omed  nest  might  teach  you  something 
Common  through  three  seasons 


Here  at  Last! 

RLSC— June  is  especially  significant 
for  the  twenty-one  men  here  at  RLSC. 
This  month  marks  the  end  of  a 50-week 
training  program  during  which  we 
found  ourselves  separated  from  the  fa- 
miliarity of  home  and  the  warmth  of  our 
families.  It  is  good  to  know  that  soon  we 
can  resume  our  normal  family  lifestyles 
and  begin  our  long-awaited  careers  as 
district  game  protectors. — Trainee 
Stephen  A.  Kleiner. 


Kids  are  Great! 

VENANGO  COUNTY — Recently, 
the  Northwest  Division  Office  received 
a report  from  some  children  that  they 
saw  some  men  park  a car  in  their 
driveway,  get  out,  go  up  the  road, 
shoot  a couple  of  times,  and  dien  drag  a 
deer  to  the  car.  They  said  the  men  then 
did  something  to  the  deer  and  drove 
off.  It  was  good  to  learn  that  children 
are  taking  an  interest  in  reporting 
Game  Law  violations  and  “suspect”  in- 
cidents. I don’t  even  mind  that  it  was 
me  they  reported!  (I  had  killed  a road- 
injured  deer  and  loaded  it  on  my  deer 
rack.)  Keep  it  up! — DGP  Len  Hribar, 
Seneca. 


Rousing  Hurrah 

RLSC — During  my  law  enforcement 
field  assignment  I worked  in  highly 
populated  counties  as  well  as  in  some 
very  rural  areas.  Of  course  the  prob- 
lems I encountered  were  considerably 
different  in  each  of  these  districts.  The 
one  thing  that  remained  constant 
throughout  the  assignment  was  the 
dedication  and  interest  shown  by  the 
deputy  game  protectors.  Whether 
teaching  hunter  education  in  Mont- 
gomery County  or  working  with  the  in- 
flux of  deer  hunters  in  Warren  County, 
the  deputies  gave  freely  of  their  time 
and  handled  these  duties  in  a 
professional  manner.  I wish  everyone 
interested  in  wildlife  conservation 
could  be  made  aware  of  the  service  that 
these  men  and  women  provide  to  the 
Commission  at  a bargain  price.— 
Trainee  Ron  Stout. 

Rooting  for  Puns 

RLSC— While  puzzling  over  the 
identification  of  twigs  in  dendrology 
class,  I commented  that  I wasn  t sure  if 
I d ever  learn  to  identify  them.  Trainee 
Koppenhaver  replied  encouragingly, 
“Stick  to  it,  bud,  and  you’ll  leave  here 
with  your  trunk  packed,  ready  to  log 
many  miles  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission.— Trainee  Clayton  G. 
VanBuskirk. 

Helping  Beats  Listing 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY— Recently 
there  has  been  a move  to  place  the 
bobcat  on  the  endangered  species  list. 
It  seems  that  every  time  a wild  animal 
begins  having  population  problems  the 
answer  is  to  place  it  on  this  list.  I feel 
certain  that  if  the  energy  expended  to 
accomplish  this  were  directed  to 
habitat  improvement,  this  species 
would  rebound. — DGP  Barry  R.  Ham- 
bley,  LaPorte. 
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Everyone  Benefits 

BUTLER  COUNTY — I recently  met 
with  Jack  Grau,  a retired  sportsman 
from  Gibsonia,  who  asked  what 
contribution  he  could  make  to  the  out- 
doors in  his  spare  time.  We  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  making  bluebird 
houses  out  of  scrap  lumber.  During 
February,  while  most  sportsmen  were 
toasting  their  shins  by  the  fire.  Jack  de- 
livered to  my  home  many  bluebird 
houses  he  had  made  over  the  winter.  I 
decided  to  carry  his  kind  gesture  one 
step  further,  and  contacted  Bob  Heck, 
biology  teacher  at  Moniteau  High 
School.  With  the  help  of  the  Ecology 
Club,  which  Bob  directs,  we  will  erect 
the  bluebird  houses  on  school  grounds 
and  adjoining  Game  Commission  land. 
Everyone  will  benefit  from  Jack’s 
project  due  to  the  bluebirds  voracious 
appetite  for  insects.  Think  about  it — 
what  can  you  do,  or  have  you  done,  for 
wildlife  lately? — DGP  Ned  Weston, 
Boyers. 

Avalanche  of  Whitetails 

TIOGA  COUNTY— During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  January  the  deer  herd  suf- 
fered a tragedy  along  Pine  Creek  in  this 
county.  Between  Tiadaghton  and 
Blackwell,  along  the  east  side  of  Pine 
Creek  Gorge,  approximately  twenty 
deer  ventured  onto  the  steep  rocky  side 
of  Pennsylvania’s  Grand  Canyon  and 
were  killed  in  snow  slides  as  they  fell 
to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon.  Many 
sportsmen  who  heard  about  this  trag- 
edy thought  that  the  deer  had  starved 
to  death,  or  were  hit  by  the  train  in  the 
canyon,  but  this  was  not  the  case. — 
DGP  C.  Lynn  Keller,  Wellsboro. 


Long- Lasting  Food 

Most  seed  and  berry  sources  were 
pretty  well  depleted  due  to  heavy  use 
by  our  wild  birds  and  mammals  during 
the  harsh  winter  conditions.  However, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  wild 
turkeys  and  grouse  regularly  fed  on 
sumac  seeds  that  were  still  readily 
available  in  the  southeast. — LMA  B. 
D.  Jones,  New  Ringgold. 
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Watch  That  Warmer 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— Jim  Shindle, 
of  Waynesboro,  told  me  about  a scary 
incident  that  happened  during  the  past 
deer  season.  He  was  driving  down  the 
highway  after  a day  of  hunting  when  he 
heard  an  explosion.  At  first  Jim  thought 
someone  had  shot  near  the  highway, 
but  he  could  not  see  anyone.  His 
second  thought  was  that  a bullet  had  hit 
his  vehicle,  so  he  stopped.  As  Jim 
started  to  get  out  of  his  car,  he  noticed 
his  jacket  pocket  was  in  shreds.  He 
knew  he  had  a solid  fuel  hand  warmer 
in  that  pocket  but  could  not  figure  out 
what  caused  the  explosion  until  he 
realized  he  also  had  a butane  lighter  in 
the  same  pocket.  Jim  is  passing  this 
warning  on  to  other  hunters:  Don  t 
carry  a pocket  warmer  and  a lighter  in 
the  same  pocket. — DGP  Ron  Schmuck, 
Greencastle. 


Why  Not  Elephants? 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY — While  on 
a talk  show  at  radio  station  WPHB,  in 
Philipsburg,  I fielded  several  questions 
about  deer  and  the  problems  involved 
with  winter  feeding.  After  we  discussed 
at  length  the  scarcity  of  food  in  the 
forest,  a phone  call  came  in  from  a lady 
who,  in  all  seriousness,  asked  why  we 
didn  t stock  moose  in  the  Black  Mo- 
shannon  area  of  Centre  County.  . . . 
(sigh). — DGP  Jack  Furlong,  Ramey. 
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Tangible  Thanks 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— With  the 
heavy  snowfall  this  year,  rabbit  damage 
complaints  were  very  high.  So  high,  in 
fact,  that  it  was  all  my  rabbit  trappers 
could  do  to  keep  up  with  them.  One 
such  complaint  was  from  Robert  Fisher 
of  Lancaster,  who  raises  fruit  trees  for  a 
hobby.  Rabbits  had  destroyed  almost 
every  tree  in  his  yard.  I sent  Steve 
Drager  to  help  Mr.  Fisher  get  rid  of  the 
tree-munching  monsters.  Within 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  traps  were  set, 
two  of  the  critters  had  been  caught,  and 
within  two  days,  nine  rabbits  had  been 
removed.  Mr.  Fisher  was  so  happy  to 
have  the  rabbits  removed  that  he  of- 
fered to  build  some  rabbit  traps  and 
donate  them  to  the  Game  Commission. 
I said  we  didn  t need  any  rabbit  traps, 
but  we  could  use  a raccoon-size  trap.  It 
looks  like  some  of  the  raccoons  and 
skunks  I trap  and  relocate  this  summer 
will  owe  their  move  to  the  hungry  rab- 
bits from  the  Blizzard  of  78  and  the 
refreshing  attitude  of  Mr.  Fisher. — 
DGP  John  A.  Shutter,  Jr.,  Lancaster. 


Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty 

RLSC — After  a hard  eight  hours  of 
chopping  trees  down  for  a timber  stand 
improvement  class,  you’d  think  you 
could  fall  right  to  sleep.  For  some, 
though,  it  was  not  that  easy,  with  half 
the  class  still  sawing  logs  way  past  mid- 
night.—Trainee  David  R.  Kop- 
penhaver. 


Good  or  Bad? 

HUNTINDGON  COUNTY— Game 
protectors  witness  a variety  of 
responses  to  wild  animals.  I recently 
spent  all  day  taking  care  of  raccoon 
complaints.  Farmers  had  been  having 
problems  with  the  critters  in  their 
sweet  corn.  After  an  earful  of  what 
farmers  thought  of  coons,  I received  a 
call  from  an  individual  who  was  upset 
about  one  around  his  home.  When  ar- 
riving on  the  scene,  I could  see  that  the 
animal  was  sick  and  acting  strangely.  I 
decided  to  destroy  the  animal.  If  this 
individual  had  been  a farmer,  I would 
have  been  a hero,  but  this  man  wanted 
me  to  save  the  coon!  After  explaining 
that  it  would  be  better  to  destroy  the 
animal,  he  understood.  Some  days  you 
just  can  t make  anyone  happy. — DGP 
Phil  Lukish,  Alexandria. 


Hanging  In 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY— Al- 
though we  had  one  of  the  most  severe 
winters  since  I ve  been  in  this  district, 
our  wildlife  here  appears  to  be  nu- 
merous and  in  very  good  condition 
overall. — DGP  Richard  W.  Anderson, 
Nazareth. 


Off  the  Streets 

RLSC — This  seems  to  have  been 
another  good  year  for  the  trappers, 
with  prices  still  up  and  most  furbearers 
in  good  supply.  Trapping  is  one  of  the 
few  hobbies  that  can  pay  for  itself  and 
be  interesting  to  boot.  Looking  for 
something  to  do  next  winter?  Try  trap- 
ping. Better  yet,  get  the  young  ones  in- 
volved. There  is  no  better  way  to  keep 
your  kids  off  the  streets  than  to  in- 
troduce them  to  nature. — Trainee 
Mark  A.  Crowder. 


You’ve  Heard  it  Before 

RLSC — If  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
see  a young  wild  animal  this  spring, 
look  at  it — then  leave  it! — Trainee  Don 
Smith. 
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Ate  Like  a Bird 

CENTRE  COUNTY— Deputy  Paul 
Bashore  recently  rescued  a loon  that 
had  been  grounded  by  an  ice  storm.  He 
kept  it  at  home  until  the  bird  regained 
its  strength.  What  he  didn’t  count  on 
was  the  bird’s  appetite.  He  wound  up 
buying  several  dozen  minnows  per  day 
to  keep  the  bird  fed.  As  if  that  wasn’t 
enough,  the  bird  tried  to  take  several 
bites  off  the  family  cat.  The  loon  was 
released  in  good  condition;  I’m  not  too 
sure  about  the  cat. — DGP  Lowell 
Snyder,  Milesburg. 


Suicidal  Deer 

ERIE  COUNTY— 1 received  a call 
from  a trucking  company  reporting 
damage  to  one  of  their  trucks  when  one 
of  “our  deer”  jumped  in  front  of  the  ve- 
hicle. After  I explained  the  Game  Com- 
mission is  not  responsible  for  property 
damage  as  a result  of  animal/vehicular 
collisions,  he  asked,  rather  hesitantly, 
“Do  we  have  to  pay  for  killing  the 
deer?” — DGP  Andy  Martin,  Erie. 

Not  This  Time 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
During  the  past  antlered  deer  season, 
we  had  a rumor  about  an  antlered  doe 
being  killed  in  my  district.  Upon  inves- 
tigation, I found  the  information  to  be 
groundless.  One  of  my  wife’s  friends 
said  that  had  I found  it,  she  would  have 
known  the  doe’s  first  name — “John”. — 
DGP  R.  D.  Hixson,  Ligonier. 
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Feeding  All  Birds 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— About 
this  time  every  year  I get  a call  from  a 
woman  who  is  perplexed  about  a hawk 
chasing  the  smaller  birds  from  her 
backyard  feeder.  It  seems  that  people 
who  feed  local  birds  come  to  think  of 
them  as  “their  birds ” and  they  resent  a 
hungry  hawk  swooping  in  to  spoil  the 
fun.  Well,  the  hawk  is  also  a bird  and 
he  is  feeding  in  the  only  manner  he 
possibly  can.  His  darting  moves  and 
sharp  talons  help  to  keep  the  smaller 
birds  alert  and  wild,  and  that’s  the  way 
it  should  be. — DGP  Al  Scott,  Rural 
Valley. 


What??? 

LEBANON  COUNTY — Returning 
home  one  evening  recently,  I switched 
on  my  Code-A-Phone  to  get  the  day  s 
messages  and  heard  a conversation 
between  two  women  with  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  accents  that  went  something  like 
this: 

“Hello,  hello. 

“What’s  going  on?” 

“I  don’t  know.  He  talks  so  fast,  I 
could  not  answer  him  still.  He  just 
hung  up.” 

“Who  does  he  think  he  is?” 

“I’m  already  tired.  This  number  I’m 
going  to  call  again.  ” 

“No,  call  the  police. 

I was  disappointed  that  I never  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  what  that  call 
was  all  about. — DGP  Ron  Sutherland, 
Campbelltown. 
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How  to  Find  Grouse 

RLSC — Ever  hear  someone  say  “We 
just  don’t  have  the  grouse  we  used  to?” 
To  a certain  extent  this  may  be  true.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  Game  Commission 
is  directing  a good  deal  of  effort  toward 
grouse  habitat  management  with  hopes 
of  improving  their  population  in  the 
state.  Habitat  is  the  key  word.  Places 
where  you  saw  plenty  of  grouse  ten 
years  ago  have  probably  undergone  ex- 
tensive vegetation  changes.  So  in  plan- 
ning your  next  hunt,  be  sure  to  scout 
for  areas  similar  to  the  “old”  hot  spots. 
If  food,  cover,  and  shelter  are  present, 
chances  are  good  of  finding  new  and 
often  unknown  grouse  populations. — 
Trainee  Robert  L.  Lumadue. 


Dow  Jones  Down 

PIKE  COUNTY— One  of  the  objec- 
tives of  our  black  bear  research 
program  is  to  determine  food  habits, 
primarily  by  examining  the  contents  of 
fecal  samples  which  are  collected  near 
bear  rest  sites.  These  sites  are  located 
by  following  radio-instrumented  bears. 
One  sample  collected  from  a bear  that 
frequently  visited  a sanitary  landfill 
in  Lackawanna  County  included 
shoelaces,  crushed  glass,  and  a large 
quantity  of  newspaper.  Upon  closer  in- 
spection of  newspaper  fragments,  we 
determined  that  the  bear  had  eaten  the 
Wall  Street  Journal!  (I  can’t  believe  he 
ate  the  whole  thing!)— PGC  Black  Bear 
Researcher  Gary  L.  Alt,  Newfound- 
land. 


Need  a Secretary 

RLSC — Those  people  who  have  the 
illusion  that  a game  protector  spends  all 
his  time  enjoying  the  great  outdoors  are 
sadly  mistaken.  During  my  eleven 
months  of  training,  I have  been  buried 
by  enough  forms  and  monthly  reports 
to  make  me  wonder  if  I will  ever  have 
time  for  anything  else.  In  this  respect, 
the  game  protector’s  work  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  many  other  jobs. — Trainee 
Steve  Gehringer. 


Finally! 

VENANGO  COUNTY— When  does 
hunting  season  really  end?  It’s  rather 
hard  to  tell.  For  some,  it  could  be  the 
arrival  home  with  a buck  on  opening 
day;  for  others,  it  may  be  that  day  in 
January  when  the  calendar  counts 
down  the  last  day  of  the  extended  small 
game,  archery  or  muzzleloader  season 
(unless  you  are  a fox  hunter  or  a trap- 
per). . . . For  a game  protector,  it’s 
that  day  when  your  wife  answers  the 
telephone  and  shrieks,  “It’s  for  me!” — 
DGP  Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin. 


Chubbiest  Chickadees! 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— In  Feb- 
ruary, approximately  300  bird  fanciers 
converged  on  the  Soil  Conservation 
District  office  in  Pottsville  to  pick  up 
23,000  pounds  of  birdseed.  The  SCS 
had  asked  me  to  bring  along  Game 
Commission  literature  on  birds.  In  ad- 
dition to  paying  for  their  seed,  these 
people  purchased  $71  worth  of  publica- 
tions. The  best  seller  was  the  Game 
Commission  s book,  Pennsylvania 
Birdlife.  Many  people  commented  as 
they  picked  up  their  50-pound  bags  of 
seed  that  they  had  already  purchased 
100  to  300  pounds  of  seed  this  winter. 
You  could  say  that  Schuylkill  County 
can  boast  about  having  the  heaviest 
birds  in  the  state — jumbo  juncos,  the 
fattest  finches,  the  chubbiest 
chickadees  and  the  most  corpulent  car- 
dinals. No  wonder  so  many  winter  here 
in  Pennsylvania;  they  re  too  darned 
heavy  to  fly  south. — DGP  Stephen  L. 
Opet,  Tamaqua. 
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Mineral  Lack  May  Hurt  Antler  Growth 


By  Ted  Godshall 


Lack  of  phosphorus  in  the  diet  may 
.account  for  small  antlers  on  yearling 
bucks,  according  to  researchers  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Experiments  carried  out  at  the  Deer 
Research  Facility  at  University  Park 
showed  that  yearlings  whose  feed 
was  supplemented  with  phosphorus 
developed  larger  antlers  than  bucks 
whose  diet  would  just  maintain  normal 
body  functions. 

If  nutrients  are  in  short  supply  for 
yearlings,  they  are  used  for  skeleton 
growth.  In  mature  bucks,  the  contrary 
is  true:  for  them,  antler  growth  takes 
precedence  over  skeletal  growth,  and 
in  fact  the  skeleton  may  even  be 
; “robbed”  of  minerals  needed  to  grow 
antlers. 

Paul  A.  Reitz  of  West  Mifflin, 
graduate  assistant  in  animal  nutrition, 
believes  the  lack  of  phosphorus  in  deer 
browse  is  a factor  underlying  the 
hunter  s perennial  complaint  about 
small  antlers. 

Twenty  bucks  were  used  in  the 
study,  divided  randomly  into  two 
groups  fed  low  and  high  levels  of  phos- 
phorus. Reitz  said  development  of 
winter  coats  and  “rubout  of  antlers 
from  the  velvet  stage  were  both  com- 


PSU  graduate  assistant  Paul  Reitz  with 
antlers  from  yearling  bucks.  Those  in  top 
row  came  from  deer  fed  supplemental  phos- 
phorus, bottom  row  came  from  deer  on  low 
phosphorus  rations. 

pleted  about  two  weeks  earlier  among 
deer  fed  high  levels  of  phophorus  than 
among  those  without  supplemental 
phosphorus. 

Hunters  may  not  realize  that  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  bucks  killed  in 
Pennsylvania  each  year  are  yearlings, 
stated  Dr.  Robert  L.  Cowan,  animal 
nutritionist  in  charge  of  the  deer  feed- 
ing experiments. 


GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  Available 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests,  we  can  now  supply  a selection  of 
GAME  NEWS  covers  in  a size  and  format  suitable  for  framing.  A set 
of  four  covers,  all  by  internationally-acclaimed  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith, 
now  is  available.  These  are  full-color  prints,  enlarged  to  9x12  inches 
on  11x14  heavy,  coated  paper,  without  the  GAME  NEWS  logo.  The  set 
includes  Ned’s  woodcock  from  the  April  1974  issue;  the  woodchuck 
from  July  1974;  the  doves  from  September  1972,  and  the  buck  and  doe 
from  the  December  1971  issue.  These  prints  are  not  available  indi- 
vidually. The  price  is  $3  per  set,  delivered.  Make  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  17120. 
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RABBIT  HUNTING  TRIP  in  the  1920s  provided  lots  of  action  for  Harvey  Werner,  Leroy 
Werner,  Raymond  Foltz  and  William  “Doc”  Werner,  all  of  Mohnton,  Bucks  County.  The  car  is 
an  Essex  touring  model.  Photo  from  Woodrow  “Boshty”  Werner,  Mohnton. 


Seth  Gordon,  executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  from 
f936-48,  recently  received  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  s Special  Conserva- 
tion Award.  After  retiring  from  the  PGC,  Gordon  became  a private  conservation 
consultant  and  later  worked  for  eight  years  as  director  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game.  The  award  honored  his  65  years  of  national  leadership 
and  dedication  to  conservation.  Gordon,  the  NWF  noted,  was  one  of  the  first 
administrators  to  develop  realistic  hunting  regulations  and  to  obtain  general 
public  acceptance  of  modern  principles  of  game  management. 


Tentative  Opening  Dates  For  1979 

The  following  tentative  opening  dates  for  the  f979  hunting  seasons  have  been 
announced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission:  archery  deer  season,  Satur- 
day,  September  29;  early  small  game  season,  Saturday,  October  13;  general  small 
game  season,  Saturday,  October  27. 

The  antlered  deer  season  opening  date  in  1979  is  November  26. 

Lasts  A Long  Time 

Some  turtles  are  capable  of  producing  fertile  eggs  up  to  four  years  after  mating. 

To  Keep  Their  Figures 

Snakes  have  been  known  to  live  a year  or  more  without  eating. 
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On  Anonymity 


From  time  to  time  we  receive  anony- 
mous letters.  Most  of  these  are  vitriolic 
diatribes,  full  of  hateful  spleen  and 
mostly  empty  of  logic  or  reason. 

Now,  we  have  nothing  against 
opinions  which  differ  from  ours.  We 
hardly  expect  everyone  to  agree  with 
all  our  actions  or  opinions.  No  agency 
in  the  public  eye  expects  that.  Nor 
would  we  want  that,  because  the  only 
way  you  can  avoid  criticism  is  by  being 
so  spineless  and  wishy-washy  that  you 
never  take  any  decisive  position  or  ac- 
tion. And  that  would  mean  we  were 
copping  out  on  our  responsibilities  to 
manage  the  wildlife  resources  of  the 
commonwealth  according  to  the  best 
available  professional  techniques. 

What  we  do  object  to  is  the  ano- 
nymity. It’s  our  belief  that  any  individ- 
ual who  expresses  an  opinion  has  the 
responsibility  to  identify  himself.  This 
is  not  only  a moral  obligation,  but  a 
practical  one  as  well.  We  cannot 
respond  to  anonymous  letters,  and  to 
write  something  which  cannot  be 
responded  to  is  tantamount  to  saying 


that  you’re  not  interested  in  our  expla- 
nations, only  in  your  side  of  diings. 
That  s selfish  and  childish. 

We  cannot  understand  why  a rea- 
sonable person  would  refuse  to  identi- 
fy himself  when  expressing  his  opinions 
or  facts.  What  can  he  be  afraid  of?  That 
we  will  harass  him  or  take  away  his 
hunting  license?  Huh-uh.  It  just 
doesn  t work  that  way.  In  the  first 
place,  we  couldn’t  do  that  under  the 
law.  And  in  the  second,  we  re  just  not 
that  petty.  Why  should  we  bother?  We 
have  far  better  use  for  our  energy  than 
to  harass  those  who  disagree  with  us. 

Every  letter  which  is  signed  and 
return-addressed  is  read  and  answered. 
The  same  cannot  be  true  of  anonymous 
mail,  of  course.  Since  we  can’t  answer 
such  letters,  we  rarely  read  them.  And 
since  there’s  no  good  reason  for  filing 
them,  we  just  dump  them  in  the  trash 
can. 

So,  if  you  haven  t got  the  nerve  to 
sign  your  letter,  don’t  bother  to  send  it. 
You’re  just  wasting  your  time  and  your 
stamp. 
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June  doesn’t  mean  much  to  a moun- 
tain. Probably  about  as  much  as  any 
given  second  does  to  your  lifetime  or 
mine,  since  that  hulk  of  a hillside  is 
pushing  several  hundred  thousand 
years — or  maybe  more.  But  June  is  an 
alive  time  of  year.  Saps  and  juices  flow 
and  all  the  tightness  of  yesterday’s 
winter  is  unwound.  Summer’s  around 
the  corner,  and  soon  the  warm  days  will 
give  way  to  sweltering  heat.  Humidity 
will  replace  spring  breezes  and  sweat 
beads  crowding  foreheads  will  have  no 
place  to  go.  With  almost  every  twist  and 
turn  they  will  spill  off  noses  and  slide 
beneath  collars,  spreading  their  dis- 
comfort. 

June  is  the  time  of  the  female,  and  is 
sometimes  almost  as  moody.  But  it’s  a 
rich  mood,  and  after  the  past  winter 
thoughts  of  heat  (even  sweat ) are 
welcomed  by  most  everyone.  And  the 
fields  which  for  so  long  were  blank, 
sterile  white  are  now  green.  Nature 
paints  her  landscape  with  a fertile 
brush.  She’s  full  of  the  newness  of 
birth,  and  cycles  are  reinvented  all  over 
the  mountain.  Youngsters  of  all  kinds 
add  a ground-level  freshness  to  go  with 
the  green  canopies  overhead. 

June  is  a time  to  be  on  the  mountain. 
So  let’s  be  there. 

THERE  ARE  A lot  of  mountains  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  every  out- 
doorsman  has  his  favorite.  Sometimes 
they  re  close,  sometimes  they’re  far 
from  home.  But  they’re  never  far  from 
the  outdoorsman  s mind,  and  it  doesn’t 
take  much  effort  to  mentally  wander 
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BY  LOU  HOFFMAN 

Wildlife  Education  Specialist 


to  that  second  home,  whatever  the 
season. 

But  being  there  overshadows  any 
image  painted  by  memory.  And  to  the 
alert  traveler,  getting  there  can  be  a 
pleasant  part  of  the  journey.  Along  the 
way  to  that  special  mountain,  land- 
marks that  register  in  different  ways 
break  the  monotony  of  the  drive. 

Notching  sections  of  the  trip  accord- 
ing to  those  landmarks  is  a natural  way 
to  eat  up  the  miles.  A rocky  cliff  along 
the  Big  Susque  is  splashed  with  wild 
flowers.  Clinging  desperately  to  tiny 
pockets  of  soil  trapped  among  the 
cracks  and  crevices,  columbine, 
breeches  and  saxifrage  fleck  the  red- 
dish-brown escarpment  with  welcom- 
ing colors.  But  the  sharpness  of  its  face 
doesn’t  soften,  and  I marvel  at  thoughts 
of  how  Western  bighorns  could  scale  its 
wall. 

The  next  mark  along  the  way  is  a 
flooded  marsh  just  before  the  turn  away 
from  the  river.  There,  as  always,  I see 
several  kinds  of  waterfowl.  Mallards, 
geese,  shovelers  and  herons  make  me 
glad  I noticed. 

But  as  I break  away  from  the  ridge- 
and-valley  section,  my  gaze  locks  onto  a 
new  view — the  Allegheny  Front.  The 
“real  mountains,  the  ones  that  grab- 
bed my  spirit  as  a boy,  the  ones  that 
have  never  let  go. 

My  imagination  starts  to  boil  over  the 
looks  of  a bump  on  the  far  ridge,  way 
out  there  on  White  Deer.  She’s  a big 
old  mountain  that,  when  climbed,  puts 
me  over  the  hump  of  the  trip.  Of 
course,  the  bump  is  really  a point  or  a 
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knob,  much  like  that  special  one  farther 
north,  the  one  Ive  stood  watch  on  for 
hours,  maybe  looking  for  deer  or 
maybe  just  looking.  The  wrinkles  on 
either  side  show  up  like  creases  on  the 
face  of  the  mountain.  They  are  really 
little  draws  with  washed  out  bottoms 
that  carried  away  the  melting  snow  only 
weeks  ago.  And  the  wrinkles  will 
deepen  with  the  runoff  from  upcoming 
summer  storms.  Even  a mountain  can’t 
,!  stop  her  aging  process. 

A few  more  miles  and  I’m  on  the 
Allegheny  Front  via  the  Coudersport 
Pike.  Scores  of  things  make  up 
memories  of  “the  pike”  slicing  toward 
Mt.  Broadhead.  What  I remember  just 
there  alone  is  usually  worth  the  trip. 

Journeys  to  that  special  mountain  get 
richer  with  each  jaunt,  and  my  eyes, 
sharply  honed,  become  more  than  just 
organs  of  sight.  They  begin  to  feel. 

And  that’s  the  thing  that  made  us 
come  to  this  mountain — feelings.  The 
deepest  ones  focus  on  the  ridge  we’ve 
tramped  the  most.  Or  maybe  they 
center  on  the  hillside  we’ve  studied 
longest.  One  of  those  sprawls  directly 
across  from  the  cabin’s  front  window. 

That’s  where  the  big  unwind  begins. 
Camps  and  cabins  are  great  relaxers. 
After  four  hours  of  serpentining 
through  potted  macadam,  their  normal 
early  dampness  isn’t  even  noticed.  But 
back  to  that  hill  across  the  way. 

Binoculars,  spotting  scopes  and  bare 
eyes  have  studied  her  throughout  the 
seasons.  But  with  June  she  puts  on  a 
dressing  that  covers  those  wandering 
about  her  seeps,  nooks  and  benches.  As 
a kid  I wished  to  be  able  to  see  all  the 
deer  on  her  slope  with  some  kind  of 
Superman-ish  eyes.  But  to  see  what 
she’s  hiding,  you’ve  got  to  walk  her 
slopes. 

Tired  old  wolf  trees  left  with  only 
limbless  and  broken  trunks  are  some  of 
the  bigger  occupants  beneath  the 
canopy.  They’re  home  for  thousands  of 
insects  and  feeding  stations  for  count- 
less birds.  Bees  sometimes  turn  them 
into  honey  factories  and  coons  and 
possums  might  make  their  dens  there. 

Nearby,  club  mosses  offer  year- 
round  green.  Up  close  they  look  like 
miniature  forests  of  their  own,  though 
they’re  only  four  to  six  inches  high. 
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But  their  thick  clumps  of  dark  green 
lace  an  otherwise  drab  landscape. 

Helping  to  break  that  drabness  are 
the  wildflowers.  Intermittent  groups  of 
spring  beauty  and  Dutchman  s- 
breeches  sprinkle  fresh  color  all  over. 
And  messes  of  leeks  soak  the  air  with 
memories  of  ham  or  trout  suppers  only 
a little  while  back. 

Another  thing  that  catches  my  eye 
are  the  burls.  That’s  the  technical  name 
for  those  large  bumps  and  swellings  on 
the  limbs  and  trunks  of  some  trees. 
Their  unpredictable  forms  add  per- 
sonality to  each  section  of  the  moun- 
tain. They  re  so  unique  I use  them  for 
bearings  when  in  strange  country. 

All  those  things,  and  more,  are  there 
for  every  walker.  They  can’t  crouch 
secretly  to  go  unnoticed.  They  can’t 
take  wing  and  fly  off  the  bench.  And 
they  can’t  run  off  to  circle  the  ridge, 
only  to  return  when  you  re  gone. 

But  there’s  a whole  crew  of  things 
that  can  move  out  quickly,  even 
without  offering  a glimpse  of  enjoy- 
ment. Sometimes  they’ll  seem  un- 
concerned by  human  presence.  Some- 
times they  11  give  a distant  salute  with  a 
white  flag.  Or  sometimes  they’ll  leave 
you  with  an  electrical  charge  after  they 
explode  underfoot.  Those  animated 
events  leave  a more  personal  re- 
membrance of  the  mountain. 

At  other  times  you  ve  got  to  examine 
closely  the  surroundings  to  piece 
together  the  sign  they  leave  for  you  to 
unravel.  Drillings,  scratchings,  rubs, 
scrapes,  tracks,  gnawings— more  things 
than  I can  mention — are  all  part  of  the 
constant  quizzes  flashed  to  the  walker. 
And  they  re  not  easy  tests.  Each  one  is 
a little  challenge  which,  when  solved, 
reveals  a happening  on  the  mountain. 

When  you  gather  enough  of  those 
happenings  and  arrange  them  well,  you 
start  getting  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
mountain.  The  lure  that  pulled  you  to 
this  place  is  changed  into  the  lore  you’ll 
take  home.  And  the  revelation  is  as  dy- 
namic as  the  change  from  a clumsy 
caterpiller  into  a graceful  butterfly. 

I think  you  know  what  I mean.  And  I 
know  you  agree  that  words  can’t  do  jus- 
tice to  the  lure,  and  lore,  of  a mountain. 
So  it’s  time  to  put  down  this  pen  and  go 
there. 
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Perhaps  no  OWL  column  has  generated 
as  much  response  as  the  description  of  the 
Wildlife  Identification  Survey  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue.  A goodly  number  of  folks  in 
and  around  Pennsylvania  feel  nature  study 
is  as  important  a topic  as  any  in  our  ef- 
fort toward  understanding  our  environ- 
ment. Some  readers  have  described  their 
own  efforts  involving  such  a survey,  and 
others  are  interested  in  getting  started  on 
their  own.  As  more  of  this  work  is  done, 
OWL  will  be  interested  in  receiving  the 
results.  Please  don’t  hesitate  to  send  your 
ideas  and  comments  this  way. 

Wildlife  Posters — Revisited 

It’s  time  to  get  those  Game  Commission 
Bird  and  Mammal  posters  off  the  wall  and 
put  them  to  work.  Here  are  eight  sets  bf 
questions  designed  to  make  youngsters 
(and  oldsters)  really  see  and  think  about 
what  they’re  looking  at.  Some  questions 
can  be  answered  by  careful  observation  of 
the  poster  while  others  require  elementary 
research. 

The  questions  and  eight  posters  can  be 
used  in  a variety  of  ways.  Small  groups  of 
3-4  students  can  work  together  on  each 
poster  as  they  rotate  through  eight  sta- 
tions. A more  intensive  study  could  feature 
one  poster  a week  with  other  activities  re- 
lated to  that  general  group  of  animals. 

Flash  card  games  can  be  made  by  cut- 
ting individual  species  from  the  posters 
and  plastic  laminating  them  after  the 
species  name  has  been  added  to  the  back. 
Students  practice  sight  recognition  by 
“flashing”  one  card  at  a time.  In  another 
game,  each  student  draws  a card  then 
“acts  out”  that  animal  for  the  rest  of  the 
group. 


A favorite  game  that  really  emphasizes 
observation  skills  could  be  called  “animal 
clues.”  Each  student  draws  an  animal  card 
and  makes  up  a list  of  clue  characteristics. 
Clues  are  given  one  at  a time  until  the 
animal  is  guessed.  Posters  may  be  used 
during  the  game,  depending  on  student 
ability.  Score  one  point  for  each  clue  given 
before  the  animal  is  discovered. 

One  final  objective  should  be  the  ability 
to  recognize  the  several  species  on  each 
poster.  The  emphasis  on  this,  however, 
will  have  to  vary  depending  on  grade  level, 
student  ability  and  the  poster  itself. 
Students  should  learn  to  look  for  distin- 
guishing characteristics  that  set  a species 
apart  in  the  field.  For  instance,  the  ring- 
necked duck  does  have  a chestnut  ring 
around  the  neck  but  it’s  only  visible  up 
close.  The  white  ringed  bill  and  white  side 
patch  are  very  conspicuous  and  diagnostic 
field  marks. 

As  you  put  the  posters  to  work  you’ll  find 
dozens  of  new  ideas.  Why  not  pass  them 
along  to  OWL? 


POSTER  QUESTIONS 

Waterfowl 

1 . How  did  the  Baldpate  get  its  name? 
Answer:  The  white  forehead  makes  the 

bird  appear  “bald.” 

2.  Which  two  birds  have  long  thin  tails? 
Answer:  Old  Squaw  and  Pintail. 

3.  Compare  the  bills  of  the  Hooded  Mer- 
ganser and  the  Shoveler.  How  are  they 
different?  How  do  you  think  their  diets 
compare? 

Answer:  The  Hooded  Merganser  has  a 
slender  sharp  bill  designed  for  catching 
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fish  while  the  wide  flat  bill  of  the  Shoveler 
is  used  for  eating  aquatic  plants  and  occa- 
sional small  invertebrate  animals. 

4.  The  Redhead  and  Canvasback  are 
\/e ry  similar,  but  compare  their  heads.  How 
are  they  different?  Sketch  a head  profile  of 
aach  bird. 

Answer:  The  Canvasback  is  somewhat 
larger,  has  a whiter  back  and  a flattened 
head-bill  profile. 

5.  Which  Merganser  does  not  have  a 
crest? 

Answer:  American  (common)  mer- 

ganser. 


Research  Questions 

A common  swan  in  our  area  is  the  Mute 
Swan.  How  does  it  differ  in  appearance 
from  the  Whistling  Swan?  What  is  the  or- 
igin of  the  Mute  Swan?  Why  isn’t  it  in- 
cluded in  this  poster? 

Research  Topics  & Activities 

1 . Waterfowl  migration 

2.  Flight  patterns 

3.  Waterfowl  nests 

4.  The  wood  duck  story 


Marsh  & Water  Birds 

1 . List  three  differences  between  the 
Herring  Gull  and  Ring-billed  Gull. 

Answer:  Ring-billed  is  smaller,  has 
yellow-green  legs  rather  than  pink  and, 
most  obvious,  has  a black  ring  around  a 
yellow  bill. 

2.  How  are  the  Herons  and  Egrets 
adapted  as  wading  predators? 

Answer:  They  usually  have  long  legs, 
long  necks  and  long  spear-like  bills. 

3.  What  three  birds  have  black  markings 
on  their  bills? 

Answer:  Ring-billed  Gull,  Pied-billed 
Grebe,  Coot. 

4.  Kingfishers  have  very  short  legs.  Study 
the  bill  and  large  head.  How  do  you  think 
they  feed? 

Answer:  They  dive  from  air  into  water 
where  they  capture  small  fish. 

5.  Does  the  Tree  Swallow  seem  out  of 
place?  Why  was  it  included? 

Answer:  The  Tree  Swallow  is  commonly 
seen  catching  airborne  insects  over  bodies 
of  water. 

Research  Questions 

1 .  How  are  the  patches  of  bright  color 
important  to  the  Red-winged  Blackbird? 
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2.  How  are  the  legs  and  feet  of  Grebes 
different  from  those  of  Ducks? 


Winter  Birds 

1 . List  three  differences  between  the 
Hairy  and  Downy  Woodpeckers. 

Answer:  The  Downy  is  smaller,  has  a 
shorter  bill  and  dark  barring  on  the  outer 
tail  feathers. 

2.  Which  bird  is  best  adapted  to  eating 
seeds — the  Shrike,  Cardinal  or  Nuthatch? 

Answer:  The  husky  bill  of  the  Cardinal 
can  break  seeds  open;  the  Shrike  feeds  on 
small  mammals  and  the  Nuthatch  eats 
insects. 

3.  Which  birds  have  a conspicuous  crest? 

Answer:  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Car- 
dinal, Bluejay,  Tufted  Titmouse. 

4.  What  two  characteristics  set  the  Tree 
Sparrow  apart  from  other  birds? 

Answer:  Central  breast  spot,  two-toned 
bill. 

5.  Which  bird  has  a very  peculiar  bill 
used  to  remove  seeds  from  pine  cones? 

Answer:  Crossbill 

Research  Questions 

1 . Compare  the  feeding  behavior  of  the 
Brown  Creeper  and  the  Nuthatch. 

2.  Does  the  poster  show  a male  or  fe- 
male Hairy  Woodpecker? 


Birds  of  the  Forest 

1 . Compare  the  toe  arrangement  of  the 
woodpecker  with  that  of  other  birds  on  the 
poster.  How  is  the  woodpecker  foot  spe- 
cialized? 

Answer:  Two  toes  forward;  two  back. 
Designed  for  clinging  to  vertical  trunks 
while  feeding. 

2.  Which  warbler  looks  like  it’s  wearing  a 
ski  mask? 

Answer:  Hooded  Warbler. 

3.  Which  is  our  state  bird? 

Answer:  Ruffed  Grouse. 

4.  How  does  the  Wood  Thrush  differ 
from  the  Hermit  Thrush? 

Answer:  Wood  Thrush  has  larger  breast 
spots  and  a rusty  head. 

5.  Which  bird  has  a black  mask,  red 
spots  on  wings  and  yellow  edges  on  tail 
feathers? 

Answer:  Cedar  Waxwing.  The  red 
“spots”  are  wax-like  quill  appendages. 
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Research  Questions 

1 . How  many  game  birds  are  on  this 
poster?  Name  tnem. 

2.  Compare  the  coloration  of  the  Red- 
headed and  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers. 

Research  Topics 

1 . Ben  Franklin  and  the  Wild  Turkey. 

2.  Mating  behavior  of  the  Woodcock. 

Birds  of  Field  & Garden 

1 . At  first,  the  Indigo  Bunting  looks  like  a 
Bluebird.  How  are  they  different? 

Answer:  The  Bluebird  has  a rusty 
breast  and  the  Indigo  Bunting  is  all  blue 
underneath. 

2.  Which  bird  might  be  confused  with  a 
Robin?  Make  a list  of  how  they’re  different. 

Answer:  Baltimore  Oriole;  many  ways. 

3.  Which  bird  holds  its  tail  up  at  a sharp 
angle?  Compare  it  with  the  tail  position  of 
other  birds. 

Answer:  House  Wren;  short,  rounded 
tails  cocked  up  are  typical  of  most  wrens. 

4.  How  is  a Goldfinch  different  from  a 
Yellow  Warbler? 

Answer:  The  Goldfinch  has  a black  cap, 
unstreaked  breast,  black  wing  feathers 
with  white  bars,  etc. 

5.  List  the  birds  on  the  poster  that  wear 
“necklaces.” 

Answer:  Ringneck  Pheasant,  Killdeer, 
Meadowlark,  Flicker,  Barn  Swallow(?). 

Research  Questions 

1 . How  many  game  species  are  on  this 
poster? 

2.  How  many  species  are  protected  by 
law? 

3.  Sketch  a Baltimore  Oriole  nest. 

4.  Which  three  birds  on  this  poster  are 
mimics? 

Research  Topics 

1 . Origin  of  the  Ringneck  Pheasant. 

2.  Distribution  of  the  Ringneck  Pheas- 
ant. 

3.  Feigning  behavior  of  the  Killdeer. 

4.  Build  a Bluebird  box  to  correct  specifi- 
cations. 

5.  Design  a Purple  Martin  apartment. 

Birds  of  Prey 

1 . What  things  do  all  of  these  species 
have  in  common? 

Answer:  Powerful  feet,  sharp  talons, 
tearing  beaks,  etc.;  all  are  carnivorous. 

2.  What  peculiar  adaptation  does  the 
Turkey  Vulture  have  for  feeding  on  ani- 
mal carcasses? 


Answer:  No  feathers  on  head. 

3.  Compare  the  position  and  size  of  the 
ear  tufts  on  three  species  of  owls. 

Answer:  Horned  Owl — larger,  outside 
of  eyes;  Longeared  Owl — smaller,  closer 
together,  above  eyes;  Screech  Owl — 
similar  in  position  to  Horned  Owl  but 
smaller. 

4.  Which  two  owls  do  not  have  yellow 
eyes? 

Answer:  Barred,  barn. 

5.  How  is  the  eye  position  of  owls  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  hawks?  How  is  this 
helpful  to  the  owl? 

Answer:  Owl  eyes  are  directed  forward, 
which  gives  them  better  depth  perception. 

Research  Questions 

1 . Why  are  the  two  Screech  Owls  dif- 
ferent colors? 

2.  What  are  owl  pellets? 

3.  Describe  the  feeding  behavior  of  the 
Osprey. 

4.  Does  the  facial  disk  of  an  owl  perform 
a useful  function? 

Research  Topics 

1 . The  Peregrine  story 

2.  Visit  and  report  to  the  class  about  the 
Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary 

3.  Fall  hawk  migration 

4.  Raptors  and  pesticides 


Mammals  of  Farm  and  Woodlot 

1 . Which  mammal  is  well  adapted  for  liv- 
ing continuously  underground?  What  spe- 
cial adaptations  does  it  nave? 

Answer:  Eastern  Mole;  powerful  front  feet 
for  digging,  reduced  eyes,  sensitive 
whiskers,  etc. 

2.  How  does  the  Fox  Squirrel  compare 
to  the  Gray  Squirrel? 

Answer:  Larger  and  tinged  with  rusty 
orange  instead  of  white. 

3.  How  do  you  think  the  Opossum  uses 
his  hairless  tail? 

Answer:  Holding,  balance,  as  a “fifth 
hand.” 

4.  Only  one  mammal  is  capable  of  true 
flight.  Which  one  and  why  not  the  other? 

Answer:  Bat;  Flying  Squirrels  can  only 
glide  on  flaps  of  skin. 

Research  Questions 

1 . How  many  of  these  mammals  are 
members  of  the  squirrel  family? 

2.  Why  are  these  “mammals”? 

3.  The  most  abundant  mammal  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  on  this  poster.  Which  one? 
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Research  Topics  & Activities 

1 . Echolocation — bat  sonar 

2.  Animal  tracks 

3.  Trapping  furbearers 

4.  Hibernation 


Mammals  of  the  Mountain 

1 . Which  mammal  has  little  tufts  of  hair 
on  its  ears? 

Answer:  Bobcat. 

2.  Compare  the  antlers  of  the  Elk  and 
Whitetail  Deer. 

Answer:  Elk  antlers  are  larger  and  curve 
upward  to  the  rear. 

3.  Which  mammals  have  specialized 
tails? 

Answer:  Whitetail  Deer — signal  by  rais- 
ing; Beaver — signal  by  slapping  water; 
Porcupine — protection ; Otter — swimming ; 
Bobcat — certainly  is  unlike  other  cats  but 
who  knows  why? 

4.  Which  mammal  would  probably  per- 
mit you  to  approach  most  closely? 

Answer:  The  one  that  doesn't  depend 
on  getaway  speed — the  Porcupine. 

5.  How  is  the  Snowshoe  Hare  designed 
for  survival  through  the  seasons? 


Answer:  Changes  coat  to  blend  with  sur- 
roundings. 

Research  Questions 

1 . Make  a chart  that  groups  these  mam- 
mals as  herbivores,  carnivores,  or  omni- 
vores. 

2.  This  poster  is  unusual.  Sighting  of  any 
of  these  creatures  in  the  wild  stirs  strong 
emotions  and  causes  a great  deal  of  ex- 
citement. Why  is  that? 

Research  Topics 

1 . Antler  growth 

2.  Elk  in  Pennsylvania 

3.  Beaver  dams 

Bird  and  Mammal  Charts  can  be  or- 
dered from  the  Game  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Set  No. 
1 (20x30  inches)  includes  Winter  Birds, 
Marsh  and  Water  Birds,  Waterfowl  and 
Birds  of  Prey;  $2  delivered.  Set  No.  2 
(20x30  inches)  includes  Mammals  of  Farm 
and  Woodlot,  Mammals  of  the  Mountains, 
Birds  of  the  Forest,  and  Birds  of  Field  and 
Garden;  $2  delivered.  Set  No.  3 (11x14 
inches)  includes  all  eight  charts  listed  in 
Set  1 and  Set  2;  $2.25  delivered.  Individual 
charts  not  sold  in  either  size. 


Sccki  in  Srie( . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

The  Mourning  Dove,  by  John  Madson,  Conservation  Department,  Winchester  Group, 
Olin  Corporation,  East  Alton,  III.  62024, 114  pp.,  paperbound,  $2.  The  latest  in  a series  of 
excellent  references  on  various  game  bird  and  animal  species.  Covers  life  history, 
management,  hunting,  etc. — everything  almost  anyone  might  want  to  know  about  this 
popular  bird,  by  one  of  the  country’s  top  outdoor  writers.  The  following  booklets  are  still 
available  in  limited  quantities  at  tne  same  price:  The  Cottontail  Rabbit,  The  Mallard, 
The  Ring-Necked  Pheasant,  The  White-Tailed  Deer,  Gray  and  Fox  Squirrels,  The 
Elk,  and  Ruffed  Grouse.  There’s  no  handier  way  to  get  extensive  information  on  these 
species  than  these  booklets. 

Handloader’s  Digest,  8th  ed.,  edited  by  John  T.  Amber,  DBI  Books,  Inc.,  540 
Frontage  Rd.,  Northfield,  III.  60093,  large  format,  paperbound,  288  pp.,  $7.95.  Over  40 
feature  articles  basically  slanted  toward  shooters — riflemen,  shotgunners  and  handgun- 
ners — who  roll  their  own  ammo,  plus  a large  catalog  section  which  lists  most  of  the  cur- 
rent equipment  available  to  practitioners  of  the  game.  Contributors  include  Pennsyl- 
vanians Don  Lewis  and  Nick  Sisley,  Bob  Hagel,  Jack  O’Connor,  Robert  Hutton,  Bob 
Steindler  and  other  recognized  experts.  Lots  of  interesting  stuff. 

Hunting  the  Whitetail  Deer,  by  Russell  Tinsley,  Funk  & Wagnalls,  10  E.  53d  St.,  NYC 
10022,  182  pp.,  $7.95.  Covers  all  phases  of  finding,  shooting  and  utilizing  America’s 
most  popular  big  game  animal,  plus  worthwhile  information  on  guns,  camping  equipment 
and  photographing  your  trophy.  Tinsley,  a Texan  who  killed  nis  first  deer  at  age  nine, 
knows  whereof  he  writes. 

Gun  Trader’s  Guide,  by  Paul  Wahl,  8th  rev.  ed.,  Stoeger  Publishing  Co.,  55  Ruta 
Court,  S.  Hackensack,  N.J.  07606,  large  format,  391  pp.,  $7.95.  Lists  comparative 
values  of  some  3700  used  firearm  models,  assumed  to  be  “NRA  excellent,”  in  today’s 
market. 
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AFTER  SCHOOL  was  out  for  the  sum- 
mer, most  of  us  kids  would  disappear 
into  those  lush  mountains  which  threaten 
to  swallow  the  little  town  of  Renovo.  There 
we'd  spend  the  summer  building  lean-tos, 
swinging  on  monkeyvines,  or  playing  war 
games.  The  mountains  were  our  play- 
ground and  afforded  us  a comforting 
sense  of  security  during  the  worrisome 
50s.  Certainly,  Khrushchevs  missiles 
would  never  seek  out  so  insignificant  a 
target. 

It  was  here  that  I learned  to  love  the  out- 
doors. But  it  was  through  my  father  that  I 
learned  to  appreciate  and  respect  those 
blessings  which  nature  bestows  upon  us. 
Aside  from  fishing  trips  and  long  hikes  into 
the  surrounding  hills,  my  father  would  take 
us  to  a place  in  Hall’s  Run  where  we  just 
sat  and  listened  to  the  singing  of  wood 
thrushes  and  whip-poor-wills. 

During  the  fall,  of  course,  my  dad 
hunted,  but  he  never  brought  home  much 
game.  I remember  but  one  deer  and  a few 
squirrels  or  grouse  for  the  pot.  This  was 
frustrating  to  a young  boy  who  yearned  to 
brag  about  his  father's  powers.  It  wasn’t 
until  much  later  in  life  that  I understood  his 
philosophy  of  enjoying  his  moments  in  the 
woods,  rather  than  concentrating  on  sim- 
ply killing  game. 

Many  people  helped  shape  my  attitudes 
as  I grew  up,  and  one  was  known  around 
town  as  Chuck.  Chuck  Keiper  was  the 
game  protector  stationed  in  Renovo  at  that 
time,  and  I remember  listening,  fascinated, 
as  he  and  other  instructors  told  their 
stories  at  hunter  safety  classes.  Chuck 
was  a big,  robust  man,  the  kind  of  person 
who  leaves  a strong  impression  on  a 
young  boy.  It  was  my  father,  Chuck  Keiper, 
and  a few  old-timers,  with  their  fascinating 
yarns  about  the  woods  during  and  right 
after  the  lumbering  days,  who  shaped  my 
resent  attitudes  concerning  wildlife  and 
unting,  and  ultimately  influenced  me  to 
become  a game  protector. 

June  7 — I confiscated  a fawn  from  some 
people  in  Lawrenceville  this  afternoon.  As 
usual,  it  has  a bad  case  of  the  scours.  I got 
some  medicine  from  a veterinarian  in 
town,  but  the  case  is  so  far  advanced  I 
don't  know  if  we  can  save  it.  The  people 
who  caught  the  fawn  fed  it  pure  cow's  milk. 
A fawn’s  delicate  system  simply  can't 
handle  such  a rich  formula. 

June  2 — After  borrowing  a pickup  truck 
from  our  land  management  group,  I drove 
to  the  division  office  to  get  a load  of 
mallard  ducks.  These  are  discarded 
breeders  from  our  Wild  Waterfowl  Farm 
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near  Meadville.  After  laying  eggs  for  the 
big  incubators  at  the  farm,  they  are  banded 
and  distributed  around  the  state  for  stock- 
ing in  the  wild.  These  ducks  will  find  a new 
home  on  some  beaver  dams  near  Arnot. 

June  4 — DGP  Lynn  Keller,  Ron  Clouser, 
and  I drove  to  Renovo  for  a special  occa- 
sion— the  dedication  of  a 50-mile  hiking 
trail  through  some  of  the  prettiest  and 
wildest  State  Forest  Lands  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  much  more  than  a trail  was  be- 
ing dedicated  here,  for  the  trail  is  named  in 
honor  of  Chuck  Keiper,  who  served  as 
DGP  in  Renovo  from  1951  to  1973.  This 
says  a lot  for  a man  who  dedicated  his 
life's  work  to  wildlife,  particularly  wildlife 
law  enforcement,  in  Pennsylvania. 

June  5 — As  I drove  up  to  where  my  bear 
trap  was  set,  I noticed  the  heavy  steel  door 
was  closed.  Cautiously,  I peered  through 
one  of  the  small  ventilation  holes  in  the 
end.  Inside  was  a frustrated  looking  rac- 
coon, pacing  the  length  of  the  roomy  trap. 
The  frustration  was  mutual;  maybe  he’d 
missed  out  on  some  nocturnal  wanderings 
in  search  of  edible  goodies,  but  I’d  lost  out 
on  a trap  night.  Sprung  traps  don’t  catch 
bears,  and  a raccoon  substitute  wouldn’t 
add  much  to  our  bear  research  program. 

June  9 — Each  year  during  fawning  time, 
from  late  May  through  June  and  again  dur- 
ing the  rutting  season  in  the  fall,  unusually 
large  numbers  of  deer  are  killed  on  the 
highways.  For  some  weeks  I’ve  been  pick- 
ing up  several  road-killed  deer  a day. 
Between  January  and  July,  game  protec- 
tors are  required  to  extract  a jawbone  and 
gather  reproductive  data  from  dead  does. 
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I This  information,  along  with  the  jawbone, 
s sent  to  game  biologists  who  age  each 
specimen  and  record  the  information. 
They  know  that,  given  good  range  con^i- 
ions,  a healthy  2V2-year-old  doe  should 
>roduce  twins.  If  the  sex  ratio  is  properly 
jalanced  in  the  herd,  slightly  more  male 
jmbryos  should  be  present  than  female. 
Should  a sample  from  a given  area  not 
show  these  normal  trends,  it  is  an  indica- 
ion  of  an  imbalanced  or  undernourished 
Jeer  herd.  Field  investigation  can  then  be 
nitiated.  Based  on  such  information  the 
Same  Commission  determines  the  num- 
ber of  antlerless  licenses  to  be  allocated 
or  each  county.  The  regulation  of  each  of 
Dur  seasons  is  based  on  varied  sources  of 
nformation  from  the  field.  Each  year  such 
nformation  must  be  evaluated  before 
seasons  and  bag  limits  can  be  safely  set. 
This  takes  time,  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  our  wildlife  cannot  be  based  on 
smotional  or  political  whims. 

June  10 — The  fawn  I confiscated  at  the 
Deginning  of  the  month  finally  died,  despite 
Dur  attempts  to  save  it.  Even  if  it  had  lived 
it  would  have  been  condemned  to  a life  in 
a pen.  So  please,  leave  them  in  the  woods! 

June  14 — Yesterday  I moved  the  bear 
trap  to  the  Arnot  dump  in  order  to  tag  one 
af  the  bears  frequentling  that  area.  This 
morning  I was  pleasantly  surprised  with  a 
successful  catch.  Biologist  Arnie  Hayden 
came  over  to  tranquilize  the  bear  and 
collect  the  necessary  data.  It  was  a 270-lb. 
male,  from  which  Arnie  extracted  a small 
and  insignificant  tooth  which  will  be  used 
to  age  the  critter.  After  placing  a metal  tag 
in  each  ear,  we  stretched  him  out  in  some 
shade  until  he  recovered  from  the  tranqui- 
lizer. 

June  16 — Recently  the  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service  has  asked  the  Game  Commission 
to  conduct  an  inventory  of  all  captive  birds 
of  prey  in  the  state.  Each  game  protector 
had  to  seek  out  those  in  his  district  who 
had  birds.  After  determining  the  species, 
sex,  and  age  we  had  to  ascertain  how  and 
when  each  bird  was  obtained.  All  birds  of 
prey  have  been  protected  by  both  the 
federal  and  state  governments  since  1 974. 
Now  that  we  know  who  legally  has  live 
birds  of  prey,  the  government  will  be  able 
to  more  effectively  enforce  regulations 
concerning  their  possession. 

June  20 — A farmer  complained  about  an 
owl  attacking  him  in  his  barn,  and  since  he 


didn’t  care  to  shoot  it,  he  asked  me  to 
come  up  to  see  what  could  be  done.  When 
I got  there  I was  informed  that  the  culprit 
resided  at  the  top  of  a high,  shaky  looking 
old  silo.  I didn't  cherish  the  idea  of  climbing 
the  rickety  ladder  while  fending  off  an 
angry  owl.  When  I finally  arrived  at  the  top 
and  poked  my  head  through  the  open 
trapdoor,  I stared  into  a pair  of  unfriendly 
eyes  deeply  set  into  a concave,  bald-look- 
ing face.  It  was  a barn  owl.  As  I eased  a lit- 
tle further  through  the  opening,  the  owl 
took  off  and,  circling  once,  flew  off  into  the 
safety  of  the  barn's  nigh  rafters.  Crossing  a 
catwalk,  I noticed  three  naked  fledgelings 
in  various  stages  of  development  and  one 
unhatched  egg.  Lying  near  the  young  owls 
were  no  less  then  eight  freshly  killed  mice. 
After  checking  to  be  sure  the  blower 
wouldn’t  bother  the  young,  I climbed  down 
to  report  my  find.  The  farmer,  delighted 
over  the  dead  mice,  agreed  that  the  owls 
could  stay. 

June  22 — A farmer  near  Cherry  Flats 
called  to  report  he  had  caught  two  dogs 
chasing  deer.  When  I picked  up  the  dogs 
at  his  barn,  I recognized  them  as  my 
neighbor's  Labs.  I took  them  home  and 
sold  my  neighbor  some  stock  in  the  Game 
Commission.  Neighbor,  friend,  or  relative 
doesn’t  count  when  it  comes  to  enforcing 
the  Game  Law. 

June  25 — Deputies  Jack  Richards  and 
Jim  Farr  accompanied  me  to  Galeton  for 
a two-day  tactical  police  pistol  training 
course  conducted  by  the  FBI.  This  is  an 
excellent  course  which  includes  shooting 
with  both  hands,  from  different  distances 
and  positions,  and  from  behind  barricades. 

June  26 — While  I was  in  Galeton  today, 
Deputy  Dave  Darby  checked  the  bear  trap, 
this  time  on  the  Blossburg  dump,  and 
found  we  had  another  bear.  Dave  helped 
Arnie  Hayden  take  care  of  the  bear  which 
weighed  well  over  300  pounds.  Since  the 
mating  season  is  now  in  full  swing,  I'll  wait 
until  later  this  summer  to  try  to  capture  any 
more. 

June  29 — Many  people  don’t  realize  that 
game  protectors  are  unionized.  We  belong 
to  a local  which  includes  the  waterways 
patrolmen.  Today  there  was  a union  meet- 
ing near  State  College,  so  I took  the  day  off 
to  attend.  At  contract  time  we  negotiate, 
like  other  government  agencies,  with  the 
Commonwealth  for  wages,  hours,  working 
conditions  and  equipment. 
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The  Slaterbeck. 

It  joins  the  First  Fork  near  a wide 
rocky  bend,  a bend  with  an  island  in 
the  middle. 

You  stand  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
First  Fork  and  look  across  to  Slaterbeck 
Run.  You  look  where  the  run  comes  out 
of  its  narrow,  lush  valley.  Where  it 
catches  a glint  of  sun.  Where  it  twists 
onto  the  floodplain  and  loses  itself  in 
the  sedge,  meandering  like  a kid  on  the 
way  to  school,  preserving  its  indepen- 
dence until  the  very  end. 

You  look  where  it  joins  the  big  creek. 

Your  gaze,  too,  joins  the  First  Fork, 
which  you  must  cross  to  get  to  the  Sla- 
terbeck. The  First  Fork  is  up;  it  grinds 
on  the  island,  churns  against  the  far 
bank.  You  look  a long  time,  until  the 
creek  seems  to  go  still,  and  the  far  bank 
appears  in  motion,  floating  upstream. 

It  must  be  five  minutes  before  you 
break  the  trance,  before  you  surface  to 
sun  and  sky  and  the  feeling  of  breeze  in 
your  hair. 

You  get  ready  to  cross. 

You  undo  the  hipbelt  on  your  pack 
and  loosen  the  straps,  because  if  you 
take  a header  in  the  water,  you  want  to 
be  able  to  ditch  the  weight  fast.  You 
probe  the  edge  of  the  First  Fork  with 
your  hiking  stick,  and,  before  you  have 
time  to  think  about  it,  step  into  the 
creek. 

The  water  hits  your  shins  like  a sledge. 
It  seeps  through  your  boots  and  grips 
your  feet,  and  you  brace  the  stick  on 


the  down-current  side  and  take  a stej 
The  creek  slides  up  your  legs,  catch! ; 
at  the  bottom  of  your  hiking  shorl 
Again  the  water  plays  a trick  which  ; j 
most  throws  you  off  balance:  it  is  n ( 
moving,  no,  but  the  stones  i 
its  bed — yellow  and  brown,  ghost  i 
beneath  the  turbid  water — are  slippii  ( 
upstream.  t 

When  you  splash  onto  the  islan  i| 
your  feet  no  longer  feel  connected 
your  ankles.  Your  legs  are  red,  and  tl 
hairs  are  pressed  into  rivulets.  Y( 
stand  in  the  sun,  waiting  to  get  yoi 
breath  back. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  island,  tl 
water  is  faster,  deeper.  You  press  tl 
stick.  Take  a step.  Thrust  the  sti< 
ahead,  feel  it  catch  among  the  stone 
and  step  again.  The  water  keeps  con 
ing.  Twice  it  sets  you  reeling,  boi 
soles  scrabbling  on  the  rocks,  hea 
pounding.  You  lean  into  the  stick  an 
fight  the  current  to  a standstill  an 
force  yourself  to  take  yet  another  stej 
Above  the  rush  of  the  creek  you  hear 
strange  sound,  a deep  grunting;  an 
then  you  realize  the  sound  is  comin 
from  your  own  throat. 

When  you  make  the  bank,  you  s 
and  let  the  sun  drive  the  tremblin 
from  your  legs.  You  look  at  the  sky  an 
the  mountains  hazy  on  the  horizor 
Insects  buzz,  and  a linked  pair  ( 
damselflies  whir  past.  You  stand  an 
move  off  through  the  knee-deep  flooc 
plain  grass,  the  memory  of  the  bi£ 
relentless  creek  already  on  the  fade. 

You  forget  about  the  First  Fork- 
even  though  you  must  cross  it  agai 
three  days  hence — because  it’s  the  Sla 
terbeck  you  are  here  for. 

The  Slaterbeck  comes  out  of  a clei 
between  two  mountains.  In  the  cleft 
the  air  is  cool.  You  hear  the  hum  c 
water,  and  upstream  the  rattle  of  j 
kingfisher  telling  the  run  that  a man  i: 
on  his  way  up. 

As  you  walk,  your  body  loosens  am 
finds  a rhythm.  The  green  trees  an< 
yellow-green  dappling  light  and  gra; 
rocks  and  red  dirt  banks — all  dazzle 
The  Slaterbeck  pitches  over  lichener 
boulders.  It  cuts  past  a buttonwood 
pools  beneath  a fallen  hemlock,  spread 
out  to  cover  wide,  tabled  rocks. 

You’re  back. 
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In  winter,  it  was  different,  and  the 
same.  A smell  hung  in  the  air,  a stuffy, 
‘frozen  smell  that  reminded  you  of  the 
■ inside  of  a house  that  had  stood  shut- 
tered a long  time.  There  were  tracks: 
mink  tracings  on  the  bank,  four-toed 
marks  of  ravens  at  a deer  carcass,  bob- 
cat prints,  and  the  path  of  a squirrel 
that  hopped  down  a widowmaker,  scal- 
loping the  snow. 

But  the  Slaterbeek  had  been  run- 
ning, even  then.  It  flowed  black  under 
ice  and  broke  free  and  sang  over  rocky 
shallows.  On  its  banks  the  rhododen- 
dron stood  with  shriveled  leaves.  That 
night  it  was  too  cold  to  sit  by  a fire,  so 
you  crawled  into  the  sleeping  bag  and 
watched  your  breath  go  up  in  clouds 
toward  the  sparkling  sky.  In  the  night 
the  wine  froze,  and  when  you  woke  at 
dawn  your  mustache  and  beard  were 
crinkly  with  ice. 

You’re  back. 

Shadows  are  distinct  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Slaterbeck’s  valley,  and  the  sky 
is  a narrow  strip  roofing  mountain 
i walls.  Clouds  move  sluggishly,  some- 

I times  blocking  the  sun.  It  is  late  June, 
the  summer  solstice,  when  the  year’s 
greatest  amount  of  light  reaches  down 
to  the  Slaterbeek,  and  still  it’s  a dank, 
dim  place. 

The  hollow  is  lush.  Ferns,  saxifrage, 
ragwort,  boneset  grow  thick;  blue- 
eyed grass  and  flowers  of  cinquefoil 
and  wood  sorrel  peer  primly  from  the 
banks. 

You  hike  past  a rock  wall.  In  the  wall, 
l six  feet  above  the  ground,  is  a scooped- 
' out  hollow  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
cupped  hand.  In  the  hollow  is  a nest, 
and  in  the  nest  sits  a small  bird.  It  is  a 
phoebe,  an  olive-green  flycatcher  that 
preys  on  the  many  insects  inhabiting 
the  Slaterbeek.  You  know  the  bird  is  a 
phoebe  because  a phoebe  has  nested  in 
the  same  cup  each  of  the  last  four  years. 
You  like  to  think  it’s  the  same  bird,  but 
doubt  that  it  could  be. 

You  try  not  to  frighten  it  as  you  pass. 
You  stop  to  eat  on  a shady  bank 
' above  a deep,  quiet  stretch  of  water. 

J Scanning  the  sky  between  the  moun- 
i tains,  you  watch  the  passage  of  thun- 
derclouds. You  finish  a sandwich  and 
throw  a small  piece  of  ham  fat  in  the 
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run.  It  floats  ten  feet  and  is  gone  at  the 
center  of  a widening  ripple. 

It  was  spring. 

The  valley  of  the  Slaterbeck  was  in 
shadow,  full  of  tentative,  floating  bird 
songs.  You  had  caught  three  trout  far- 
ther downstream  and  were  hurrying 
back  to  camp,  trying  to  get  there  before 
it  got  too  dark  to  clean  and  cook  the 
catch. 

The  pool  stopped  you:  the  best  pool 
you’d  seen  all  day.  You  looked  for  bait 
and  found  a sawfly  crawling  stiffly  up  a 
tree  trunk.  Its  abdomen  was  steel  blue, 
its  wings  brown  and  shriveled.  It  had 
just  hatched  and  was  fanning  its  wings, 
trying  to  dry  them. 

You  ran  the  hook  through  the  saw- 
fly’s  thorax — full  of  wonder  at  how 
merciless  and  yet  natural  this  seemed — 
and  made  a cast.  The  Slaterbeck  took 
the  sawfly.  The  insect  struggled  the 
length  of  the  pool,  descended 
gradually,  and  disappeared  in  the 
depths.  The  strike,  when  it  came,  star- 
tled you;  the  trout,  when  you  got  it  on 
the  bank,  was  sleek  and  silver-sided 
and  silver-mouthed,  and  when  you 


broke  its  back  and  slipped  it  into  tht 
creel,  you  thought  you  would  nevei 
need  to  fish  again. 

You  stand,  shoulder  the  pack,  anc 
start  walking.  Left  and  right  the  moun- 
tains rise,  covered  with  beech,  birch, 
cherry,  and  maple.  In  the  bottomlanc 
are  hemlocks,  an  occasional  pine  and 
sycamore,  hornbeams,  andjuneberries. 
The  juneberries  are  scarred  with  claw 
marks.  You  note  where  a bear  climbed 
into  one,  broke  its  berry-laden' 
branches,  and  drew  them  in  to  the 
heart  of  the  tree.  The  berries  are  sweet 
and  juicy. 

A mile  to  go.  You  stride  smoothly  up 
the  straight,  slight  grade,  and  through 
your  boots  you  feel  depressions  in  the 
earth  which  once  were  railroad  ties. 

You  camp  where  you  always  camp, 
on  a flat  patch  of  ground  just  up  from 
the  water.  You  pitch  the  tent  where  the 
beech  leaves  still  lie  flattened.  You  lay 
out  the  foam  pad,  unroll  the  sleeping 
bag,  hang  the  food  pouch  from  the  lean- 
ing tree.  And  then  you  go  down  to  the 
flat. 

You  found  the  flat  one  September 
when  the  leaves  had  just  begun  to  turn. 
In  the  center  of  the  flat  were  two  apple 
trees,  loaded  with  fruit,  incongruous  in 
the  deep  woods. 

You  searched  the  flat  and  found  a 
stove  lid,  a chain  link,  a big  rusty 
shoe  of  a work  horse.  You  found  bottles: 
maple  syrup  bottles,  pill  bottles, 
cracked  brown  whisky  bottles,  purple- 
tinted  bottles  embossed  Shiloh,  for 
Coughs  and  Colds,  Leroy,  N.Y.  And 
at  the  base  of  a sapling  you  found  the 
rusted  blade  of  a crosscut  saw,  its  teeth 
still  bearing  file  marks. 

From  that  day  on,  you  saw  scars.  You 
saw  railroad  grades,  and  birches  grown 
around  Shay  gears  and  bent  rails,  and 
stumps  of  pines  bigger  than  any  trees 
you  had  ever  seen  living.  And  you  saw 
how  time  and  the  Slaterbeck  were  heal- 
ing the  scars. 

You  have  barely  enough  time  to 
gather  firewood,  sling  a tarp  over  it, 
and  race  back  to  the  tent  before  the 
storm  hits.  Drops  pelt  the  rain  fly, 
drowning  out  the  sound  of  the  run.  The 
wind  thrashes  the  trees,  and  the  tent 
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shudders  a little  but  holds  as  it’s  always 
held — in  the  Winds  and  the  Absarokas 
and  the  Cascades  and  here,  home,  in 
the  Alleghenies. 

It  rains  for  an  hour.  Drowsy,  you  lie 
on  your  sleeping  bag,  hands  cradling 
your  head,  listening  to  thunder  roll  up 
and  down  the  run.  When  the  storm 
finishes,  you  crawl  out.  The  sides  of  the 
tent  are  mud-spattered  and  the  trees 
drip  steadily. 

You  go  down  to  the  Slaterbeck.  The 
run  is  red-brown  and  full,  and  above  it 
hangs  a sheet  of  mist.  Big  rocks  poke 
up,  and  the  mist  floats  over  and  around 
them  and  down  the  hollow,  a stream  on 
top  of  a stream. 

It  takes  your  breath  away.  You  sit 
down  on  one  of  the  rocks  and  look.  You 
look  until  the  thrushes  come  out  to 
sing,  and  dusk  takes  the  run,  and  still 
the  mist  floats. 

Later,  wool  shirt  on  and  collar  turned 
up,  you  build  a fire.  The  flames  leap 
and  throw  light  on  the  trees  and  a rock 
wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  Slaterbeck. 
And  the  run  of  water  is  contained  in  the 
flames,  too — in  the  way  they  roll  and 
lap  over  the  wood,  and  hold  your  mind, 
and  turn  it  in  on  itself. 

You  met  a woman  who  knew  the  Sla- 
terbeck. She  had  hiked  it,  and  she 
knew  it.  And  not  just  the  lay  of  land,  or 
the  animals,  or  the  way  the  run  tum- 
bled; but  how  all  of  these  dovetail  to 
form  a stream  that  keeps  you  coming 
back,  back  to  the  Slaterbeck,  back  to 
life. 

And  how,  when  you  pack  up  and 
leave,  you  take  the  stream  with  you, 


running  up  there  in  the  good  country  of 
your  mind. 

This  woman  also  understood  how  you 
come  to  think  of  the  Slaterbeck  as  the 
setting  for  many  experiences  that  ac- 
tually happened  elsewhere.  Like  the 
time  on  a mountain  trail  when  you  star- 
tled a mother  bear  with  four  cubs,  and 
the  sow  popped  her  teeth,  and  you  felt 
hair  prickle  on  the  edge  of  your  scalp. 
Or  when  you  came  onto  the  turkeys,  a 
big  flock  huddled  black  and  silent  in  the 
snow,  and  made  a wide  loop  so  they 
would  never  know  you  were  there.  Or 
when  you  saw  the  sun-drowsy  rattle- 
snake that  seemed  so  unaware  of  your 
presence  and  then  was  just— gone. 

The  fire  is  dying. 

You  kneel  and  blow  on  it.  Light- 
headed, you  stare  at  the  slow  blue- 
licking flames  and  the  pile  of  ash  and 
crisscrossed  black  wood  which  has,  for 
the  moment,  become  your  universe. 
The  coals  glow;  yellow  light  leaps 
briefly  and  vanishes. 

You  straighten.  Your  mind  slides  back 
to  where  you  are — the  Slaterbeck. 

You  see  the  dark  outline  of  moun- 
tains. And  the  fire’s  smoke.  And  the 
way  the  smoke  joins  the  mist  to  roll 
down  the  hollow.  You  smell  the  smoke 
and  the  dirt  on  your  hands  and  knees, 
and  you  hear  the  constant  rush  of  Sla- 
terbeck Run. 

You  feel  fresh  and  tired  and  old  and 
new  and  above  all  alive — and  you  know 
the  Slaterbeck  runs. 

It  runs  in  the  good  country. 

It  runs  in  the  good  country  of  your 
mind. 


Conservation  Publications  Available 

You  can  get  an  up-to-date  12-page  leaflet  listing  conservation  publications 
available  from  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  The  leaflet  describes  each 
publication,  most  of  which  are  free  for  single  copies,  and  lists  multiple-copy 
prices.  Some  publications  are  aimed  at  teachers,  some  at  homeowners,  others  at 
anyone  curious  and  concerned  about  our  environment,  especially  living  things. 
Request  a copy  of  ‘Conservation  Education  Publications”  from  tne  Educational 
Servicing  Section,  National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412  Sixteenth  St.  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20036. 
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GETTING  TOGETHER  WITH  A number  of  good  bowhunters  to  put  on  drives  can  be  an  effec- 
tive way  to  hunt  deer  in  Pennsylvania. 


Hunting  For  Hunters 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


N A COLUMN  such  as  this  about 
archery  and  bow  hunting,  there  is 
little  controversy.  For  the  most  part, 
you  get  one  opinion.  Mine.  This  seems 
unfair  at  first  glance,  but  columnists  are 
expected  to  come  up  with  observations 
and  opinions  based  upon  both  sound 
thinking  and  experience.  Yet  they  are 
always  receptive  to  thoughts  from  read- 
ers so  long  as  such  thoughts  appear  to 
be  based  upon  the  same  ingredients. 

My  experience  with  readers  has  been 
most  pleasant  and  rewarding.  There 
have  been  no  vicious  letters  in  the 
fifteen  years  (this  month)  I’ve  been 
responsible  for  these  pages.  That 
doesn’t  mean  everybody  agrees  with 
everything  written  here,  but  you  have 
been  kind.  Thank  you. 

I have  been  holding  back  some 
thoughts  that  may  be  controversial. 
Again,  you  are  getting  one  opinion. 
Also  some  facts. 

There  have  now  been  twenty-seven 
special  bow  hunting  seasons  in  Penn- 


sylvania. Much  has  changed  relative  to 
the  hunter.  His  tackle  has  changed. 
Public  attitude  has  changed.  The  at- 
titude of  gun  hunters  toward  bow 
hunting  has  changed.  Hunting  op- 
portunities have  changed.  Fortunately, 
most  changes  have  been  favorable.  A 
few  are  not.  A number  of  the  changes 
are  controversial. 

But  one  thing  has  not  changed.  That 
is  the  white-tailed  deer. 

If  the  deer  has  not  changed,  and  it 
hasn  ’t,  then  why  hasn’t  the  ratio  of  bow 
hunter  success  changed  for  the  better? 

When  the  first  special  bow  hunting 
season  was  established  in  1951, 
things  weren  t much  different  than  my 
introduction  to  archery  twelve  years 
before  that.  There  were  fewer  deer 
totally  being  taken  than  there  are  to- 
day. Bow  hunters  carried  fairly  anti- 
quated tackle.  Bows  were  either  home- 
made sticks  or  the  more  sophisticated 
store-bought  offerings  of  Bear,  Pearson 
and  an  assortment  of  lesser  commercial 
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Itablishments.  Bows  stacked,  twisted, 
d broke  with  considerable  consis- 
ncy.  Strings  frequently  came  from  a 
me  basement  where  locals  also  vied 
th  commercial  houses  in  the  manu- 
;ture  of  arrows,  almost  all  of  them 
x>d. 

Back  quivers  were  in  vogue,  a hold- 
er from  the  Indians,  fletching  was 
feathers,  and  arrowheads  were,  for 
e most  part,  two-bladed  abomina- 
ms.  Bear  heads  were  a notable  excep- 
>n.  Camouflage,  if  any,  consisted  pri- 
arily  of  dark  clothing  or  old  jackets 
id  jeans  splotched  with  the  handiest 
int  available. 

But  if  tackle  and  equipment  were 
arginal,  dedicated  bow  hunters,  for 
e most  part,  were  sub-marginal  arch- 
s who  knew  little  about  the  bow  or 
)w  to  shoot  it  properly.  They  ven- 
red  forth  with  arrows  spined  more  to 
lit  their  bank  accounts  (if  any)  than 
any  relationship  to  the  bow  that 
ove  them.  Most  were  over-bowed, 
ill  taken  in  by  the  he-man  syndrome 
at  anyone  shooting  much  under  70 
>unds  was  a sissy.  As  long  as  the 
oadhead  projected  beyond  the  bow 
ind  at  full  draw,  since  some  bows  still 
dn’t  even  have  arrow  rests,  it  was 
>od  enough.  It  was  considered  more 
iportant  to  avoid  cutting  one’s  fist 
an  to  match  the  arrow  to  the  bow. 
Arrows  were  dumped  into  any  quiver 
iat  would  hold  them,  frequently  a 
irdboard  tube  covered  with  cloth  or 
ather.  Little  thought  was  given  as  to 
5w  the  broadheads  fared  as  they  snug- 
ed  together. 

A 45-degree  cant  to  the  bow  when 
"awn  was  popular.  This  served  two 
arposes.  It  kept  the  arrow  from  falling 
f the  fist  or  arrow  rest,  and  it  also 
iminated  some  of  the  horrible  lateral 
'ror  caused  by  improperly  spined  ar- 
>ws. 

That  hunters  could  hit  anything  at 
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which  they  aimed  was,  in  itself,  re- 
markable. But  they  practiced,  some 
faithfully.  By  improvising  for  the  things 
not  then  known  about  archery  tackle 
and  proper  shooting,  they  learned  to 
compensate  enough  to  arrive  at  fail- 
results.  If  the  arrow  didn’t  slip  from  the 
wide-mouth  nocks,  or  sway  away  from 
the  bow  at  draw  with  the  twisted 
strings,  and  they  drew  about  the  same 
as  the  last  time  the  arrow  scored,  they 
did  right  well — comparatively  speak- 
ing. Most  were  good  hunters. 

But  it  still  took  some  doing  to  kill  a 
deer. 

In  fact,  during  the  two-week,  ant- 
lered-deer-only  season  in  1951,  only  33 
were  taken  by  archers.  It  wasn’t  until 
both  sexes  became  legal  in  1957  that  a 
count  can  be  considered  to  compare  to 
today’s  harvest  by  bow  hunters.  That 
year,  55,559  licensed  archers  bagged 
1,358  deer  for  a success  rate  of  2.44 
percent.  And  they  did  it  in  one  week. 

During  the  past  year,  about  230,000 
(total  not  available  at  this  writing) 
tagged  4,678  whitetails,  a success  rate 
of  possibly  2 percent.  And  it  took  seven 
weeks  to  do  it,  not  counting  the  extra 

TODAY'S  ARCHERY  equipment,  as  rep- 
resented by  this  Pearson  compound  bow,  is 
far  superior  to  that  available  to  hunters  in 
the  '50s,  but  the  success  rate  has  not  grown. 


two-week  antlered  deer  season  or  the 
two  days  for  baldheaded  deer  for 
those  with  special  tags.  In  only  two 
years  since,  1961  and  1965,  has  the  suc- 
cess ratio  equaled  that  of  1957.  In  the 
most  recent  season  for  which  final 
figures  are  available,  1976-77,  when 
225,894  bow  hunters  took  3,648  deer, 
the  success  rate  was  1.6  percent. 

Now,  let’s  look  at  today’s  typical  bow 
hunter. 

The  Best 

He  has  the  best.  Whether  he  carries 
a compound  or  a laminated  flat  bow,  it 
is  the  product  of  advanced  scientific 
engineering.  His  bow,  even  though  it 
may  weigh  but  40  pounds,  can  outshoot 
almost  anything  available  in  1957.  His 
arrows  carry  either  feather  or  plastic 
fletching  cut  to  provide  top  perfor- 
mance. Multi-bladed  broadheads  are 
substantially  better  and  are  manufac- 
tured to  close  tolerances.  The  arrow 
shaft  may  be  aluminum,  so  delicately 
balanced  and  so  straight  that  it  is  almost 
perfect.  His  bow  is  decked  with  mov- 
able sights  that  can  pinpoint  his  shots  at 
pre-set  distances.  It  may  carry  stabi- 
lizers. 

You  might  have  to  look  closely  to 
even  find  this  bow  hunter.  He  wears 
camouflage  suits,  hats,  gloves  and  even 
a face  that  hides  all  but  careless  move- 
ments. He  may  be  perched  on  a tree 
stand  well  above  the  usual  scent  line 
and  the  sight  line  of  his  quarry.  He  may 
even  have  measured,  and  marked  with 
visible  stakes,  distances  which  con- 
form to  those  pre-cranked  into  his 
mechanical  sights. 

Despite  all  this,  evidence  indicates 
that  his  1957  counterpart  was  a better 
deer  hunter. 

Look  at  the  figures.  Of  course,  we 
can’t  feed  into  our  calculations  those 
who  don  t report  their  kills.  And,  al- 
though the  average  bow  hunter  of 
1957  might  have  been  a cut  above  the 
average  today,  sportsmanship  has  no 
claim  on  any  era.  While  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  necessary,  that  is 
another  story. 

What  we  are  searching  for  here  is  a 
better  bow  hunter  and  a better  way  to 
hunt  with  the  bow.  Have  we,  going 
back  to  the  typical  bow  hunter,  become 


a bunch  of  weekend  warriors  who  ca  , 
walk  a straight  line  without  consultin 
computer  printout?  Or  are  there  soi  | 
better  answers? 

I would  never  want  to  go  back  to  t 
“good  old  days’’  of  warped  longbo\  | 
crooked  wooden  arrows  or  flax  ( 
strings.  I’m  all  for  the  improvements m 
tackle  and  in  skill  that  characterize  t 
target  line  today,  indoors  or  outdoo 
But  1 do  question  how  far  we  shoi 
go  in  dragging  all  the  paraphernal 
necessary  to  compete  on  paper  targ< 
to  the  woodland  scene.  My  vision  a 
my  version  of  a deer  hunter  is  r 
someone  crouched  on  an  elevated  pi; 
form  with  a strange  assortment  of  ca 
bra  ted  mechanisms,  fastened  to  wl 
once  looked  somewhat  like  a bo 
waiting  for  a deer  to  approach  a pi 
measured  shooting  stake. 

The  marksman  is  operating  with 
the  parameters  of  the  law.  Neverth 
less,  despite  all  the  apparent  adva 
tages  that  accrue  to  him,  he  is  part  oi 
group  which  can  t compete  statistical 
with  the  bow  hunter  of  1957. 

It  certainly  is  not  because  of  a de 
shortage.  Statistically,  the  total  harve 
of  deer  by  all  means,  including  highwi 
kills,  indicates  that  the  whitetail  is  d 
ing  right  well,  thank  you.  Althou^ 
there  has  been  a four-fold  increase 
licensed  bow  hunters  in  the  21  seasoi 
used  for  comparison,  the  individual  o] 
portunity  has  not  lessened  appreciabl 
if  at  all.  The  only  unknown  fact< 
which  might  upset  our  calculations  | 
any  meaningful  degree  could  be  th 
increase  in  posted  private  land.  Th 
has  been  counteracted  somewhat  by 
lessening  of  opposition  to  bow  huntin 
which  was  manifested  in  the  early  da) 
when  the  sport  itself  was  controversia 
Many  “No  Bow  Hunting  signs  hav 
come  down. 

Experience 

But  let  us  lay  aside  everything  the 
has  been  written  to  this  point.  This, 
submit,  has  been  the  “sound  thinking 
part  of  the  approach  mentioned  in  th 
first  paragraph.  That  leaves  us  with  th 
“experience  to  consider. 

All  of  the  preceding  centers  pr 
marily  upon  one  thought.  If  the  corr 
paratively  primitive  bow  hunter  of  195 
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could  outhunt  today’s  timber  tox- 
ophilite  with  his  substantially  better 
tackle  and  skills,  why? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a remain- 
ing nucleus  of  really  dedicated  bow 
hunters  from  the  early  days  who  still  ac- 
count for  a substantial  part  of  the  total 
take  of  deer.  Since  many  of  these  were 
older  archers,  age  and  the  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  have  claimed  a considerable 
number.  They  have  been  replaced  by  a 
nucleus  of  young  Robin  Hoods  who  are 
better  than  the  average  best  of  the  old 
bunch.  These  are  the  bowmen  who 
have  grown  up  with  the  improved  tack- 
le and  techniques.  They  cut  their  teeth 
on  the  target  line  and  matured  on  the 
hunting  scene.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  hunt  with  and  to  know  a number  of 
them.  In  total,  their  hunting  scores  are 
way  above  the  average. 

Downhill  Difficult 

It  is  pretty  tough  to  relate  much  in 
the  hunting  experience  if  it  consists  of 
sticking  a platform  in  a tree  near  deer 
tracks  or  where  some  have  been  seen. 

I Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to 
shoot  well  at  such  a downhill  angle,  it  is 
little  different  from  shooting  on  the 
target  line.  With  a stabilizer,  compen- 
sator, mechanical  sights  in  addition  to  a 
string  peep,  and  shooting  with  a 
release,  one  can  do  a fair  job,  if  he  picks 
the  right  spot  on  the  deer,  and  the  deer 
stops  at  a pre-measured  stake. 

However,  I suggest  that  we  coax  this 
fellow  down  out  of  his  tree  and  en- 
courage him  to  strip  himself  of  any 
hardware  or  methods  that  would  be  im- 
practical on  a real  hunt.  And  let  s weed 
out  those  who  think  that  improved 
tackle  is  a substitute  for  woodsmanship. 

The  only  stabilizer  practical  for  hunt- 
ing is  the  short  club-like  attachment 
that  is  added  on  some  hunting  bows  for 
additional  weight.  Anything  longer  is 
likely  to  get  hung  up  in  brush. 
However,  a full  bow  quiver  adds 
enough  weight  to  help  stabilize  any 
bow. 

If  our  hunter  needs  a sight,  he  will  be 
better  off  with  a hunting  sight  having 
perhaps  but  one  bead  sighted  in  at  20 
yards.  Any  more  will  only  confuse  most 
hunters  when  they  sight  a deer  at  un- 
known distances.  However,  if  he  can 


FALLEN  THORNAPPLE  near  a deer  runway 
provides  a natural  tree  stand  for  Schuyler. 
Getting  a few  feet  off  the  ground  can  help 
hunter’s  visibility  and  make  him  less 
noticeable  to  deer. 
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CARL  DURAL,  Wilkes-Barre,  had  good  luck 
last  October,  taking  this  fine  8-point  trophy 
on  State  Game  Lands  57,  in  Wyoming 
County. 

use  a sight,  it  is  a great  advantage, 
particularly  for  older  hunters  who  don  t 
see  so  well  any  more. 

His  string  peep  will  be  all  but  useless 
under  hunting  conditions,  particularly 
on  dull  days,  in  thick  brush,  or  on  a 
moving  animal.  It  would  probably  be 
best  to  remove  it  so  that  it  isn’t  distract- 
ing in  a marginal  situation. 

Releases  are  in  a gray  area  relative  to 
legal  requirements  (can’t  have  movable 
parts),  and  he  is  better  off  without  one. 
It  can  be  frustrating  if  the  thing  goes  off 
prematurely,  assuming  it  can  be 
utilized  in  the  sometimes  mere  seconds 


that  a normal  shot  at  a deer  permits. 

The  camouflage  suit  is  fine;  so  is  that 
gunk  on  his  face.  In  fact,  camouflage 
gloves  and  even  a mask  are  acceptable 
if  they  fit  properly.  If  his  nose  is  shiny, 
he  might  even  add  a dab.  But  his  bow 
and  his  arrows  should  also  be  camou- 
flaged. His  shoes  should  be  able  to 
withstand  a long  hike  without  wearing 
blisters  or  leaking  when  stomping  the 
marshes  or  crossing  a creek. 

Okay.  We  now  have  our  bow  hunter 
equipped  so  that  he  can  compete  with 
the  vagaries  of  nature  on  a par  with  his 
aging  relative,  or  maybe  himself,  of 
some  25  or  so  years  ago.  If  he  has  any 
hunting  sense,  and  he  knows  how  to 
use  the  basic  tackle  that  he  has  left,  he 
should  certainly  be  able  to  score  as  well 
as  bow  hunters  did  back  then.  He 
should  beat  them  handily. 

If  he  finds  an  accessible  crotch  in  a 
tree,  a blowdown,  or  a rocky  bluff  that 
will  put  him  above  a deer  trail,  let  him 
take  advantage  of  this  find.  Or  if  he  can 
waylay  his  quarry  by  hiding  in  the 
bushy  end  of  a blowdown,  more  power 
to  him.  If  he  can  get  together  with  one 
or  a number  of  other  good  bow  hunt- 
ers to  conduct  well-planned  drives,  so 
much  the  better.  He  will  still  be  a 
hunter. 

This  seeker  of  adventure  must  know 
his  bow,  learn  to  walk  softly,  let  himself 
be  absorbed  in  the  shadows,  study  the 
breeze,  sharpen  his  senses  and  become 
a part  of  the  scene  that  he  has  chosen 
to  test  his  knowledge  and  his  ability. 
Perhaps  he  will  become  a bow  hunter. 

He  will  have  a tremendous  edge  on 
his  counterpart  of  only  20  or  20,000 
years  ago.  The  odds  will  still  be  many 
times  against  him,  but  he  would  never 
want  it  to  be  easy. 

For  him,  the  hunt  will  still  be  the 
challenge. 


Bow  Hunting  In  Pennsylvania 

The  first  regular  archery  season  for  deer  in  Pennsylvania  took  place  in  1951, 
when  5542  licenses  were  sold  and  33  whitetails  taken.  Subsequent  license  sales 
and  harvests  were:  195.5 — 17,318,  119;  1960 — 68,051,  1174;  1965 — 77,485,  2119; 
1970—153,935,  2998;  197,5—215,570,  5061.  The  1977  harvest  was  4678.  The  all- 
time  state  record  was  set  in  the  1975-76  season,  when  5061  deer  were  taken.  Total 
deer  harvest  by  archers,  1951  through  1977,  is  .54,936. 
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WONG  ALMOST  COUNTLESS  WILDCATS  that  experimenters  have  cooked  up  are  the  30 
irrett,  6mm-06,  240  Gibbs  (also  based  on  the  ’06  case),  219  Donaldson  Wasp,  K-Hornet,  and 
-223. 


Something  Different 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


;VV/E’RE  FINALLY  in  luck,’’  my 
W huntingcompanion  whispered. 
Alien  we  get  to  the  edge  of  the  hill, 
ke  a look  just  to  the  right  of  the  fallen 
lestnut  tree.  ” 

| My  pal  had  done  some  reconnais- 
nce  before  I arrived.  This  was*  the 
urth  trip  we’d  made  to  try  for  this 
ophy  size  chuck  that  had  a den  under 
fallen  chestnut  snag.  With  autumn 
inds  announcing  the  approach  of 
inter,  we  knew  this  would  be  our  final 
ng.  If  we  were  successful,  I intended 
have  the  chuck  mounted. 

We  eased  to  a crest  in  the  pasture 
■Id  that  gave  a view  of  a long  sloping 
jiger  of  land  that  ran  for  more  than  450 
rds  to  a tiny  patch  of  woods.  Fifty 
rds  from  the  woods,  the  inexorable 
nd  of  time  had  brought  down  what 
id  once  been  a large  chestnut  tree, 
ow  only  a decaying  white  trunk  re- 
iained,  but  it  shielded  from  view  the 
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den  of  what  I thought  was  the  largest 
woodchuck  I had  seen  in  many  years  of 
hunting.  He  was  visible  now,  feeding  in 
the  low  grass. 

“You’d  better  get  a steady  position, 
Lewis.  It’ll  take  all  you  and  your  Swift 
have  together  to  make  that  shot  under 
these  conditions,  my  partner  com- 
mented wryly. 

He  was  referring  to  little  gusts  of 
wind  that  were  rippling  the  grass  tops. 
He  knew  as  well  as  I did  that  the  Swift’s 
55-grain  bullet  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  stay  on  course  for  1200  feet. 

While  he  was  filling  me  in  on  what 
was  going  on  with  the  chuck,  I set  up 
shop.  I shoved  a shooting  rod  into  the 
ground  and  adjusted  the  arm  rest  to  the 
proper  height  for  a prone  shot.  All 
the  time  I spent  getting  ready  seemed 
wasted,  as  I knew  the  chance  for  plac- 
ing the  shot  properly  was  small.  I had 
the  220  zeroed  in  for  that  distance,  and 
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had  fired  several  decent  groups  at  the 
long  yardage,  hut  the  wind  was  the 
demon  that  could  be  my  downhill. 

I was  using  a 55-grain  Sierra  bullet  in 
front  of  37  grains  of  4064.  I didn  t 
have  a chronograph  then,  but 
published  ballistics  on  that  load  showed 
a muzzle  velocity  of  nearly  3700  fps.  I 
could  have  gotten  more  speed  from  a 
lighter  bullet,  but  I felt  the  extra  five 
grains  of  weight  would  pay  off  over  the 
long  range. 

Start  Shooting 

“You’d  better  quit  figuring  and  start 
shooting,”  my  buddy  advised.  “That 
old  chuck  is  moving  closer  to  the  tree, 
and  you  know  how  nervous  he  can  get. 
One  false  move  and  he’s  gone. 

By  the  time  he’d  finished  with 
another  round  of  advice,  I had  the 
crosswires  of  the  lOx  Weaver  planted 
on  the  chuck’s  rib  cage.  My  finger  was 
putting  pressure  on  the  trigger  when 
the  wary  chuck  bolted  to  an  upright 
position.  This  gave  me  more  vertical 
target  to  work  with,  but  it  was  hori- 
zontal area  that  I needed.  Still,  I knew 
better  than  to  wait.  Moving  the  reti- 
cle across  the  chuck’s  chest,  I allowed 
several  inches  of  daylight  between  the 
crosshair’s  intersection  and  the  chuck  s 
body  for  windage  and  sent  the  55-grain 
slug  on  its  way. 

“You  didn’t  even  scare  it,”  my  buddy 
said  in  disbelief.  “I  can’t  understand 
why  he  hasn  t dived  for  his  hole. 

While  my  friend  was  talking  to  him- 
self, I cranked  another  round  into  the 
chamber  and  widened  the  aiming  gap. 
This  shot  sent  the  chuck  scurrying  for 
the  dead  tree,  but  my  pal  claimed  he 
saw  the  slug  hit  the  ground  on  the  op- 
posite side  from  where  I had  aimed. 
When  the  chuck  paused  for  a second 
beside  a protruding  rock,  I opened  the 
aiming  gap  even  more  and  touched  the 
trigger  for  the  third  time.  Dust  flew 
from  the  rock,  and  the  chuck  bid  us 
goodbye.  I was  really  let  down. 

“You  know,  Johns,  with  all  the  affec- 
tion I have  for  the  Swift,  it’s  no  match 
for  the  wind  on  long  shots.  Those  55- 
grain  slugs  must  have  blown  a foot  or 
more  off  course,  and  there  s no  way  to 
figure  that  out  in  advance.  What  I need 
for  these  shots  is  something  different, 


and  next  year  1 11  be  back  with  sor 
thing  that’ll  make  that  old  chuck  a p 
of  my  den. 

It  was  1959  when  I made  that  d 
matic  promise,  and  I didn  t go  bs 
on  my  word.  During  that  wintei 
somewhat  reluctantly  traded  the  Sv 
and  a few  greenbacks  to  a dealer  fo 
25-06  Niedner  Improved.  The  part 
the  prophecy  that  didn’t  come  true  v 
about  the  chuck.  I made  a number 
trips  back  to  the  dead  chestnut,  l 
never  saw  him  again. 

The  acquisition  of  the  25  Niedni 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Re 
ington  25-06,  did  add  a new  dimensi 
to  my  long-range  chuck  shooting, 
also  added  the  dubious  distinction 
having  a true  “wildcat  rifle.  My  25- 
Improved  had  its  cases  made  frc 
swaging  down  a 30-06  case  and  th 
fireforming  the  shoulder  to  a sharp 
angle.  I accomplished  this  by  runnin; 
30-06  case  into  a 257  file  and  trim  t 
and  then  filing  off  what  brass  protrud 
above  the  die.  To  fireform  the  cas 
I loaded  9 grains  of  Bullseye  pis! 
powder  in  the  case,  filled  the  i 
mainder  with  cornmeal  and  stuff 
some  face  tissue  paper  into  the  nec 
On  firing,  I would  get  a perfect 
formed  case,  but  I must  caution  that  4 
use  of  pistol  power  can  develop  hi>, 
pressures  even  with  light  loads.  It’s  bf 
to  start  with  very  low  charges  and  wo 
up  gradually. 

I doubt  if  there  is  a chuck  hunter  w 
hasn’t  given  thought  at  one  time 
another  to  going  all  out  for  the  non-f; 
tory  cartridge.  Back  in  1959,  a good  1 
of  magazine  space  was  given  to  wild< 
cartridges,  and  this  had  a real  appeal 
fellows  such  as  myself.  At  that  time,  t 
commercial  market  wasn  t flooded  wi 
high-quality  heavy-barrel  varmint  rifl 
chambered  for  the  fine  cartridges  n( 
available.  The  wildcat  version  had 
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N LEWIS,  right,  shortens  case  with  a 
Ister  power  trimmer  (shown  above  in 
>eup).  Pilot  in  cutter  head  maintains 
nment  during  process.  Trimmer  is  much 
;er  and  more  accurate  than  old  hacksaw 
I file  system. 


30-30  WINCHESTER,  far  left,  provides  the 
basic  case  for  30  Herrett  and  219  Wasp, 
shown  with  it.  These  wildcats  were  created 
to  obtain  ballistic  characteristics  not  avail- 
able in  factory  ammo  at  the  time  of  their 
development.  Below,  successive  steps  in 
forming  Wasp  cases  from  30-30  brass. 
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A GOOD  MICROMETER  and  a dial  indicator  caliper  are  highly 
useful  tools  for  anyone  who  experiments  with  wildcat  loads. 


mysterious  aura  to  it,  implying  it  had 
far  more  to  offer. 

I read  everything  I could  lay  my 
hands  on  about  the  22-3000  Lovell, 
219  Donaldson  Wasp,  244  Ackley 
Improved,  240  Page  Super  Pooper,  243 
Rockchucker,  the  25-06  Niedner  and 
others.  I left  out  the  most  common 
one — the  22-250,  made  from  the 
Savage  250-3000  case  simply  by  neck- 
ing it  down  to  accept  a 224  bullet.  The 
22-250  was  the  forerunner  of  the  220 
Swift.  Even  though  Swift  owners 
mostly  believed  their  cartridge  was 
far  superior,  the  truth  is  the  22-250  had 
it  all  over  the  220  in  the  accuracy 
column.  The  Swift  was  noted  for  its 
speed,  but  the  22-250  probably  won 
more  benchrest  matches  than  the  Swift 
ever  attended. 

Heyday  of  Wildcat 

1 think  the  heyday  of  the  wildcat 
stemmed  from  the  lack  of  high  veloc- 
ity factory  cartridges  in  the  smaller 
calibers.  True,  Savage  offered  the  250- 
3000  shortly  after  World  War  I.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  use  the  100-grain 
bullet,  but  Savage  apparently  wanted 
to  be  first  with  a commercial  cartridge 
that  would  hit  the  3000  fps  mark,  since 
no  other  contemporary  commercial  car- 
tridge was  loaded  to  that  then-fabulous 
speed.  It  appears  Savage  wasn  t truly 
interested  in  bringing  the  250  out  as  a 
varmint  load,  but  just  wanted  a car- 
tridge to  reach  that  velocity.  The 
87-grain  bullet  could  do  that  while 
maintaining  safe  pressures,  and  it  was  a 
reasonably  good  varmint  load,  but  from 
what  I can  gather,  it  struck  out  in  the 
big  game  column.  In  1921,  Western 
Cartridge  Co.  offered  the  250-3000 
with  the  100-grain  bullet,  which  made 
it  a fine  load  for  deer-class  game. 


During  the  gaslight  era,  speed  w 
the  goal  of  gun  companies  and  gi 
builders.  Cartridges  were  primarily  d 
signed  for  speed.  I’m  not  implying  tf 
everything  else  was  forsaken,  but  I i 
believe  this  was  foremost  in  the  min 
of  most  gun  buffs.  High  velocity  is  ; 
intriguing  subject,  and  from  the  la 
1920s  through  the  ’40s  the  wildcat  Cc 
tridge  got  an  awful  lot  of  attention. 

During  that  period,  for  instance,  tl 
22  Hornet  was  born.  Captain  Grc 
vernor  Wotkyns  was  instrumental 
developing  the  22  Hornet  from  the  o 
Winchester  22  WCF  case.  About  193 
Winchester  made  ammo  for  the  Horn 
(before  a factory  rifle  was  available  f 
it),  and  in  1933  offered  their  Model  ! 
Winchester  chambered  for  the  Horm 
The  22  Hornet  was  the  first  standa 
U.S.  factory  cartridge  designed  pi 
marily  for  the  varmint  shooter.  (Mai 
avid  varmint  collectors  feel  Savage  ma< 
the  first  step  with  the  250-3000.  Whi 
this  could  be  true  to  some  e 
tent,  the  main  idea  behind  the  25 
3000  was  just  speed;  the  22  Hornet  w 
for  the  varmint  huff.) 

One  cartridge  that  always  eluded  n 
was  the  22-3000  Lovell.  I had  a passii 
acquaintance  with  this  fine  wildca 
but  never  owned  one.  Hervey  Lov( 
necked  down  the  25-20  single-shot  ca; 
to  22  and  used  a heavy  load  of  4227  bi 
hind  a 50-grain  bullet.  Velocity  was  i 
the  3000  fps  range,  and  accuracy  w; 
very  good.  Since  this  was  a genuir 
improvement  over  the  new  22  Horne 
I can  t understand  why  it  didn  t mal 
the  factory  assembly  line.  I still  hope 
get  one,  even  though  the  25-20  case 
fading  from  view. 

Another  wildcat  224  that  probab! 
surpassed  the  22-250  on  the  bencl 
rest  line  is  the  219  Donaldson  Was{ 
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iarvey  Donaldson  gets  the  credit  for 
loming  up  with  the  Wasp.  In  the  be- 
;inning,  Wasp  cases  were  made  from 
19  Zipper  brass  by  shortening  and  re- 
leeking  the  case  and  then  fireforming 
t.  I’m  fortunate  to  have  a heavy-barrel 
19  Wasp  built  on  a Mauser  action,  and 
have  a few  Zipper  cases  that  I want  to 
eep  in  their  original  state.  I solved  the 
ase  problem  by  getting  a five-die  set 
rhree  forming  dies  and  two  conven- 
ional  reloading  dies)  from  RCBS.  These 
lies  turn  out  perfect  cases  from  30-30 
rass,  and  there’s  plenty  of  that  around. 
Some  years  back,  I built  a 243-06  on 
Model  110  Savage  action.  Sometimes 
his  cartridge  is  referred  to  as  the  243 
uper  Rockchucker.  It’s  similar  in  basic 
oncept  to  the  240  Page  Super  Pooper 
/hose  designer  was  the  late  Warren 
’age,  firearms  editor  of  Field  is  Stream 
Dr  many  years.  Page’s  version  was 
imilar  to  some  extent  to  the  244 
mproved  that  I understand  P.  O.  Ac- 
ley  came  up  with  by  reaming  the  244 
lemington  to  an  improved  chamber, 

1/hich  really  means  the  chamber’s  neck 
ngle  was  pushed  out  somewhat  and 
lade  to  a sharper  angle.  That’s  the  only 
ifference  between  my  25-06  Niedner 
mproved  and  the  standard  Remington 

15-06  now  on  the  market.  The  purpose 
; to  get  more  case  capacity  for  powder. 
The  243  Super  Rockchucker  was 
esigned  by  Fred  Huntington  of  RCBS 
nd  does  not  have  to  be  fireformed. 
’he  first  step  requires  shoving  a 30-06 
ase  into  a 25-caliber  trim  die  and  filing 
ff  any  protruding  brass.  The  shortened 
^ase  is  then  run  into  a 243-06  full- 
;ngth  resizing  die  that  changes  the  30- 
6 s 17°-30'  shoulder  angle  to  a 28° 
ngle.  This  makes  the  case’s  neck 
lightly  longer  but  does  not  reduce 
he  powder  capacity  too  much  for  the 
mm  bullet.  In  fact,  I think  there’s  still 
do  much  powder  room  for  this  caliber. 

The  field  of  wildcat  cartridges  is 
lirge,  and  there  were  probably  h un- 
reds  of  designs  that  never  got  beyond 
he  inventor’s  workshop.  In  its  day,  the 
/ildcat  served  a genuine  purpose,  but  I 
an  t see  much  need  for  it  now.  I might 


add  that  a few  of  these  old-timers  stood 
the  test  of  time,  proving  their  ex- 
cellence, and  are  now  on  the  market. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  22-250  and  the 
25-06,  but  it  may  come  as  something  of 
a surprise  that  the  6mm  s of  today  are 
actually  grandchildren  of  the  243-06. 

There’s  a nostalgic  ring  to  the  names 
of  old  wildcats  such  as  the  25  Soup- 
er,  270  Savage,  270-257  Improved, 
6.5mmx257  Roberts,  and  the  285  Luff 
Magnum — and  that’s  only  a few. 
Each  has  an  intriguing  history,  and 
undoubtably  each  was  made  with  a 
specific  purpose  in  mind.  The  270 
Savage  was  cranked  out  by  a gunsmith 
named  Bliss  Titus  out  in  Utah.  When 
he  learned  a lot  of  Savage  99  users 
yearned  for  the  270  cartridge  in  a lever 
action,  he  necked  down  the  300  Savage 
case  to  270.  The  end  result  was  worth 
the  trouble.  The  270  Savage  was  a heck 
of  a cartridge. 

Secret  Belief 

I suppose  the  strong  desire  to  own  an 
exotic-sounding  hunting  cartridge 
creeps  into  every  hunter’s  bloodstream 
now  and  then.  I know  the  feeling.  It’s  a 
step  many  of  us  want  to  take,  but  we  re 
often  filled  with  apprehension  and  un- 
certainty. We  can’t  shake  it  because 
there  is  the  secret  belief  the  wildcat  is 
just  a little  better  than  the  equiv- 
alent factory  creation.  To  many, 
7mm-06  sounds  more  impressive  than 
270  Winchester,  doesn’t  it?  But  that 
alone  doesn  t make  it  better.  The  7mm- 
06  is  simply  a 30-06  case  necked  down 
to  take  the  284  (7mm)  bullet.  When  it’s 
all  said  and  done,  the  ballistics  of  the 
7mm-06  and  270  are  about  equal. 

If  there  s a wildcat  cartridge  embryo 
imbedded  in  your  shooting  veins,  then 
get  one.  My  only  advice  is,  don  t expect 
miracles.  It’s  unlikely  it  will  greatly 
overshadow  cartridges  of  the  same  cal- 
iber that  are  available  from  the  factory. 
Right  there  is  where  my  advice  ends. 
The  rest  is  up  to  you.  If  you  are  sure 
what  you  now  are  using  isn’t  what  you 
want,  then  linger  no  longer;  go  for 
something  different.  . . . 
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toni  williams  information  writer 


Another  rare  bird,  thought  to  be  ex- 
tinct, has  surfaced  again.  It’s  the  white- 
winaed  guan,  a vaguely  turkey-like  bird 
of  the  tropics.  Previously  seen  last  in 
1877,  the  guan  was  identified  by  both 
an  ornithologist  and  a Peruvian 
villager. 


One  of  the  worst  oil  spills  in  history — 
worse  than  the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster — 
has  blackened  over  70  miles  of  French 
coast.  Choppy  seas  off  Brittany  kept 
rescue  teams  from  stopping  the  flow  of  oil. 
This  disaster  comes  in  the  midst  of 
increasing  pressures  to  open  U.S.  offshore 
oil  fields  to  drilling,  and  may  encourage  a 
second  look  at  the  environmental  ramifica- 
tions. 


Hunters  again  work  to  save  wildlife 
habitat — and  it  looks  as  if  they’re  gaining 
around.  Four  Tennessee  hunters  have 
battled  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  save 
lands  threatened  by  the  enlargement  of  a 
flood  control  project  in  the  Obion-Forked 
Deer  River  Basin.  They’ve  been  joined  by 
conservation  organizations  and  the  state 
Game  and  Fish  Commission.  The  judge 
extended  an  injunction  based  on  the 
project's  detrimental  impact  and  cost  as 
well  as  the  inadequacy  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement. 


A national  forest  research  con- 
ference held  recently  in  Washington 
ranked  priorities  for  research — and 
wildlife  came  out  near  the  bottom. 
Specifically,  “fish  and  wildlife  habitat” 
was  ranked  sixteenth  out  of  nineteen 
subject  areas. 


Is  this  the  shape  of  things  to  come 
Volunteers  in  Maine  are  checking  wate 
quality  for  the  state’s  Department  of  Envi 
ronmental  Protection,  which  has  too  fev 
people  and  too  little  money  to  handle  th< 
job  by  itself.  The  volunteers  provide  part  o 
all  of  their  own  equipment.  Self-help  ii 
great,  but  has  its  drawbacks,  such  as  lacl 
of  uniformity  in  testing  and  insufficien 
training  to  do  some  tests.  So  while  othe 
states  with  increasingly  limited  naturs 
resource  budgets  may  follow  Maine’s  lead 
there's  a limit  to  this  approach. 


What  was  once  thought  to  be  i 
progressive  step  for  greater  efficiency  i: 
now  perceived  to  be  just  the  opposite  ir 
many  states.  Pennsylvania  is  the  onlj 
state  with  separate  sport  fish  and  gamr 
departments;  the  rest  are  about  equally 
split  between  those  with  combined  fish  anc 
game  and  those  with  an  all-inclusive 
natural  resources  agency.  New  York  i< 
one  of  the  latter.  But  sportsmen  there  are 
backing  legislative  attempts  to  recreate  c 
separate  fish  and  wildlife  commission 
They’ve  found — as  have  other  states— 
that  in  a combined  agency,  fish  and  wildlife 
usually  end  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile 
when  it  comes  to  money,  manpower 
equipment  and  prestige. 


Canada’s  continuing  search  for  a 
more  humane  animal  trap  brought  in 
200  ideas  from  inventors  in  1977.  Of 
these,  22  are  considered  to  have 
potential  and  are  being  tested.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  are  “instant-killing”  traps, 
and  while  this  may  be  more  humane,  it 
allows  for  no  second  chance  for  a stray 
pet  or  other  non-target  animal  which 
may  be  caught. 


After  many  years  of  study  and  effort,  the 
federal  extension  service  has  been  reor- 
ganized to  give  wildlife  a more  prominent 
position.  The  Agriculture  Department’s  Ex- 
tension Service  has  traditionally  servec 
commercial  agricultural  interests,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  resources.  The 
new  agency,  the  Science  and  Education 
Administration,  combines  several  other 
agencies  but  includes  a separate  natura 
resources  staff.  This  means  that  the 
landowner  will  be  able  to  get  more  help 
and  advice  on  managing  his  land — farm  or 
backyard — for  wildlife  as  well  as  for  crops 
or  lawns. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L BOWERS 
HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS 
EDWARD T.  DURKIN 

KENNETH  L.  HESS 

DALE  E SHEFFER 

CARROLL  R KIN  LEY 

EARLE.  GEESAMAN 

STANLEY  E.  FORBES 


Division  of  Administration 
Division  of  Game  Management 
Division  of  Land  Management 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd  , Franklin  16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St..  Ligonier  15658.  Phone:  A.C.  412  238- 
9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset.  Washington,  Westmoreland. 
NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C. 
717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537.  Huntingdon  16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland.  Franklin.  Fulton.  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry.  Snyder. 
NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski.  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R.  D 5,  Dallas  18612.  Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1143 
or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland.  Pike,  Sullivan.  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D 2.  Reading  19605.  Phone  A.C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton, 
Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H.  Bogert,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone:  A.C.  215  287- 
8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W.  Hodge,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone:  A.C. 
814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R D.  2.  Montoursville  17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717 
435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223.  Phone.  A.C.  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henrv  R Pratt,  Superintendent,  R D 4.  Meadville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd,  R.  D 2,  Howard  16841  Phone  A.C  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT— C.  J.  Williams,  R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 


This  1 12-page  paperbound  book  contains  the 
complete  integrated  records  of  all 
Pennsylvania  deer  and  bear  trophies  scored 
in  the  first  six  PGC  measuring  sessions 
and  meeting  minimum  standards,  plus  the 
stories  of  many  of  the  hunts  and  more 
than  160  trophy  photos.  Price,  $1.00  delivered. 
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COVER  PHOTO  BY  JOE  OSMAN 

Seeing  a SPORT  button  is  probably  the  first  contact  you  had  with  the 
SPORT  program.  Pinned  to  a plaid  wool  shirt,  a tweed  suit  coat,  a tan 
uniform  shirt,  maybe  a shooting  cap  or  even  a purse,  it  shouts  in 
fluorescent  orange  that  sportsmen  care.  They’re  telling  the  world — and 
reminding  each  other — that  the  future  of  sport  hunting  depends  in 
large  part  on  the  image  that  each  hunter  projects.  For  more  on  the 
program,  read  the  article  beginning  on  page  2. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


“It  Works.  For  You” 


rHOSE  FOUR  WORDS  are  the  theme  for  this  year’s  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day®.  At  the  same  time,  they  explain  why  this  day  has  become  so 
uccessful.  September  23  is  the  date  to  remember  this  year.  It  will  be  the  seventh 
innual  celebration  of  NHF  Day,  and  sportsmen  from  Maine  to  California  will  be 
jirning  out  in  droves  to  make  it  the  most  impressive  yet. 

j If  you  are  a member  of  a hunting  or  fishing  club,  skeet  or  trap  club,  conservation 
roup,  or  even  if  you  are  a hunter  or  fisherman  who  does  not  belong  to  any  or- 
lanized  club,  there  are  many  things  you  can  do  to  promote  NHF  Day.  It’s  only  fair 
iiat  we  should  do  so.  The  goals  of  NHF  Day — to  improve  the  future  of  our  sports 
lid  to  inform  all  Americans  of  our  role  as  sportsmen  in  modern  wildlife  conserva- 
tion— are  vital  to  all  of  us.  The  celebration  of  this  day  show’s  non-outdoor  oriented 
lersons  what  the  55  million  hunters  and  fishermen  in  this  country  do.  We  owe 
HF  Day  our  support. 

< NHF  Day  programs  at  schools,  clubs,  shopping  centers  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
jewspaper,  radio  and  television  publicity  that  results,  make  millions  of  new 
fiends  for  sportsmen  each  year.  Consider  an  individual  example  which  is  typical 
C countiess  others:  At  a shopping  center  in  Nebraska,  where  local  hunters  have 
|;t  up  outdoor  demonstrations  to  acquaint  the  general  public  with  their  efforts  to 
:nprove  the  environment,  a young  lady  on  her  way  from  the  hairdresser  to  the 
drugstore  passes  an  exhibit  which  tells  how  sportsmen  have  paid  over  $5  billion  for 
nnservation  in  the  last  50  years.  And  a little  farther  on,  another  one  showing  how 
leal  sportsmen  led  a successful  campaign  to  clean  up  a scenic  river  so  that  fish 
ight  flourish  there  again.  As  a result,  this  one  shopper  feels  a little  friendlier 
hward  hunters  and  fishermen  than  she  did  before.  Because  she  now  knows 
amething  that  she  didn’t  know  before.  That’s  what  NHF  Day  is  all  about:  helping 
rhers  understand  what  we  re  doing  and  how  it  benefits  everyone.  It  works. 
Another  important  approach  is  to  present  programs  in  the  schools.  Providing 


aungsters  with  factual  information  on  the  sportsman’s  role  in  conservation  de- 
Vrves  top  priority.  An  excellent  three-part  filmstrip  series,  “Man  & Wildlife,” 
nrrated  by  TV  star  Robert  Fuller,  is  available  at  reasonable  cost  from  the  National 
nooting  Sports  Foundation,  1075  Post  Road,  Riverside,  Conn.  06878.  This  is  a 
yeat  way  to  reach  large  groups  of  youngsters  in  a short  period  of  time;  in  addition, 
unce  school  programs  are  presented  during  the  week,  it  leaves  club 
rganizers  free  to  set  up  other  activities  on  NHF  Day  itself.  School 
yograms  also  can  increase  attendance  at  NHF  Day  activities  by 
lrilding  interest  beforehand  and  encouraging  participation  through 
lecial  invitations  or  incentives.  For  example,  kids  can  be  given  cer- 
icates  entitling  them  to  free  shooting  instruction,  free  casting  or 
chery  lessons,  perhaps  small  prizes  for  the  best  score  or  best 
jrformance  while  taking  part. 

Non-club  members  also  can  get  help  from  the  NSSF  by  sending 
r a new  One-On-One  kit  ($2)  which  includes  factual  booklets, 

Iders,  stickers  and  posters  which  are  useful  for  familiarizing  non- 
mting  friends  and  neighbors  with  the  sportsman’s  role  in  con- 
(rvation.  Remember — NHF  Day  is  working  for  you.  Help  make  it 
Iccessful. — Bob  Bell 


I Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


Sports 


WITH  A LITTLE  HELP  FROM  DAD,  youngster  admires  mounted  deer  and  turkey  in  life-size  re 
plica  of  a SPORT  poster  displayed  at  major  exhibits. 


By  Toni  Williams 

GAME  NEWS  Staff  Writer 


Remember  Being  told  to  “police 

. the  area  when  you  were  in  the 
military  service?  You  had  to  go  around 
picking  up  trash  and  generally 
straightening  and  cleaning  things  up. 


That  phrase,  “Sportsmen  Policin 
Our  Ranks  Together,  calls  up  not  onl  j 
the  law-enforcement  meaning  of  “polic 
ing”  but,  even  more,  the  cleansim 
aspect.  Cleaning  up  the  ranks — gettin 1 
rid  of  law-breaking  trash,  straightenin 
up  and  polishing  our  ethics — is  wht 
SPORT  is  all  about. 

By  now  everyone  who  reads  th)1 
magazine  must  be  aware  of  the  SPOR 
program,  must  surely  have  seen  th 
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cing  Our  Ranks  Together 


bright  orange  buttons  flashing  from 
sockets  and  lapels  across  the  state.  So 
ve  don’t  need  to  introduce  you  to  it. 
3ut  this  is  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
program,  and  we  thought  you  might  be 
nterested  in  knowing  how  it  developed 
ind  how  it  fares  today. 

It’s  hard  to  say  where  a program 
ictually  begins.  You  might  say  SPORT 
tarted  in  June,  1976,  when  the  pro- 
gram formally  became  known  as 
iPORT.  But  the  ideas  on  which  it’s 
>ased  had  been  developing  for  a long 
ime. 

The  idea  of  hunter  responsibility  and 
portsmanship  is  not  unique  to  this 
generation,  but  it’s  become  perhaps 
nore  prominent  than  in  the  past  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  numbers  of 
mnters  and  the  increasing  frequency  of 
ittacks  from  opposing  groups.  There’s 
ittle  chance  of  tracking  down  the  basic 
deas  behind  the  SPORT  program — 
hey’re  as  old  as  the  sport  of  hunting. 

Executive  Director  Glenn  Bowers 
it  several  meetings  of  the  Pennsylva- 
lia  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
tressed  his  belief  that  some  form  of 
elf-policing  by  hunters  was  urgently 
leeded. 

At  their  1976  spring  convention,  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
nen’s  Clubs  passed  a resolution  calling 
or  an  active  statewide  campaign  to  pro- 
note sportsmanship.  The  main  motiva- 
ion  for  this  resolution  was  listed  as  the 
lecrease  of  game  due  to  poaching.  But 
he  Game  Commission,  which  had 
)een  asked  to  assist  in  developing  such 
i program,  foresaw  more  general  ap- 
dication. 

In  June,  1976,  the  Game  Com- 
nissioners  approved  the  basic  outlines 
>f  the  SPORT  program,  though  it 
vasn’t  listed  under  that  name  yet.  The 
lext  day.  Executive  Director  Glenn 
lowers  sent  around  a memo  with  his 
ientative  ideas  for  a program  called 
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SPORT,  ideas  he’d  developed  with  sug- 
gestions from  the  rest  of  the  staff.  In 
fact,  before  the  Commission  meeting, 
he  d been  seen  wandering  around  the 
Harrisburg  office  collaring  people  for 
their  reactions  and  suggestions.  Once 
the  program  was  approved,  he  began 
actively  soliciting  more  detailed  ideas. 

Back  in  March,  1975,  Information  & 
Education  Chief  Stan  Forbes  had  come 
up  with  a list  of  suggested  activities  at 
the  federation,  club  and  individual 
levels.  All  were  designed  to  enhance 
the  image  of  hunters  both  through 
internal  cleanup  and  external  public 
relations.  These  were  expanded  in 
various  meetings,  and  presented  to 
then-president  of  the  Federation,  Dave 
DeHaven,  in  July,  1976. 

There  was  little  feedback.  So  the 
Game  Commission  ran  with  the  ball 
themselves.  Perhaps  the  program  was 
too  comprehensive  and  people  were 
just  awed  by  it.  There  were  no  gim- 
micks, just  a lot  of  suggestions  for  hard 
work.  But  the  need  was  still  there,  and 
the  Game  Commission  staff  continued 
to  think  about  a salable,  attractive 
rogram  to  promote  hunter  responsi- 
ility.  The  SPORT  concept  seemed  to 
fit  the  need. 

Positive  Approach 

Later  that  month,  the  Conservation 
Information  Assistants  from  the  Com- 
missions six  field  divisions  met  with 
the  Harrisburg  I&E  staff  to,  among 
other  things,  thrash  out  some  ideas  for 
the  fledgeling  program.  The  keyword 
was  positive:  “Do  this  rather  than 
“Dont  do  that.  SPORT  still  em- 
phasizes this  positive  approach,  which 
may  be  one  reason  for  its  success. 

With  the  formal  announcement  of 
SPORT  in  a news  release  dated  Octo- 
ber 24,  1976,  and  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  GAME  NEWS,  the 
program  was  well  launched. 
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Now  our  program  had  a name  and  a 
slogan.  The  first  item  to  appear  was  the 
orange  button  with  SPORT  in  bold 
black  letters  of  decreasing  size.  What 
we  really  needed  was  a logo — an  easi- 
ly recognized,  attractive  symbol.  We 
turned  the  task  of  designing  one  over  to 
Nick  Rosato,  an  artist  who  works  often 
for  the  Commission;  you  probably 
know  him  best  through  his  little 
cartoons  which  dress  up  the  Field 
Notes.  He  came  up  with  several  ideas, 
one  of  which,  after  a lot  of  discussion 
and  “taste-testing,”  we  chose.  It  was 
the  running  deer  whose  body  is  made 
up  of  the  letters  SPORT.  Rosato’s 
fertile  imagination  has  since  produced 
other  artwork  which  we’ve  used  on 
SPORT  placemats,  posters,  and 
brochures. 

Rosato’s  imagination  wasn  t the  only 
fertile  one.  During  a late-night  session 
at  the  July  workshop,  the  CIA’s  devel- 
oped an  alternative  program  which 
Fred  Servey  (Northwest  Division) 
presented  in  formal  session  the  next 
day.  Its  catchy  title  was  TROPS.  Its 
logo  bore  a dismaying  resemblance  to 
the  Tasmanian  devil.  Rut  let’s  let  Fred 
tell  it  in  his  own  way: 

The  TROPS  are  Coming! 

Genetically,  no  one  can  identify  it.  We 
do  know  that  the  ferocity  of  TROPS 
represents  the  feeling  of  millions  of  people 
who  have  “had  it”  with  those  who  show  a 
lack  of  concern  over  the  treatment  of  our 
environment. 

If  you  are  one  who  pledges  himself  to 
uphold  all  of  our  environmental  laws,  join 
TROPS. 

Every  conservationist  should  look  in  a 
mirror  and  evaluate  his  or  her  own  image. 
When  you  do  this,  you  will  note  that  the 
word  TROPS  now  spells  SPORT — 
Sportsmen  Protecting  Our  Resources 
Together. 


TROPS  are  after: 

Game  Law  violators 
Litterbugs 
Poor  sports 

TROPS  will  get  you  if  you  don't  watch 
out! 

(Smokey  the  Bear  is  a TROPS;  so  is 
Snoopy.) 


While  the  TROPS  program  did  g<| 
an  enthusiastic  (though  not  altogethi 
serious)  reception  at  that  meeting,  Th 
Powers  That  Be  felt  it  was  a bit  undis 
nified.  So  it  remains  a sort  of  unde 
ground  movement  which  surfaces  sp< 
radically,  usually  under  the  auspices  < 
Mr.  Servey. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  orange  bu 
ton.  Hunter  Education  Coordinate 
John  Behel  has  been  fruitful  with  idee 
for  support  materials.  Shortly  after  th; 
button,  he  came  up  with  a bumpt 
sticker  in  fluorescent  orange  and  blacl 
(Black,  because  the  orange  dye  suitabl 
for  use  on  vinyl  stickers  is  unstable  i 
sunlight;  with  a black  background,  eve 
after  the  orange  fades  the  message 
still  readable.) 

Such  minor  problems,  of  which  mo; 
people  are  unaware,  make  the  deve 


opment  of  any  support  materials 
far  more  difficult  and  time-consumin 
task  than  you  might  imagine.  Joh 
Behel  and  Ted  Godshall  have  suffere 
through  the  birth  pangs  of  most  of  or 
SPORT  buttons,  bumper  sticker: 
pamphlets,  placemats,  and  decals, 
think  the  entire  community  c 
sportsmen  who  benefit  from  th 
program  owe  them  a rousing  “than 
you  for  putting  up  with  the  numeral 
headaches  blocking  the  way  to  a gooc 
exciting  program  with  a variety  ol  suj 
port  materials.  Sure,  it’s  their  job,  bi 
some  jobs  are  more  pleasant  thr 
others. 

Judging  from  the  Field  Notes  we’v 
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received,  many  citizens  are  taking  the 
program  seriously.  A number  of  Game 
(Jaw  prosecutions  have  developed  from 
nformation  which  sportsmen  have 
,urned  in  to  game  protectors  and 
(leputies.  Not  everyone  who  aids  in  an 
nvestigation  identifies  the  SPORT 
irogram  as  his  motivation,  but  many 
ielcl  men  think  that  the  amount  of 
■itizen  involvement  has  definitely  risen 
|ince  the  inception  of  SPORT. 

One  strength  of  SPORT  is  that  it 
ocuses  not  on  law  enforcement  by  an 
ilready  overtaxed  staff  of  professionals, 
>ut  on  enforcement  by  peer  pressure, 
fhat,  in  the  final  sense,  is  the  single 
nost  effective  element  in  the  success  of 
ny  kind  of  regulation.  There  can  never 
>e  enough  enforcement  officers  to  wit- 
less every  infraction  or  to  prosecute 
j-ach  one  if  they  did.  But  the  psy- 
chological power  of  the  opinions  of 
hose  around  you  is  tremendous.  As  the 
>ld  saying  goes,  “you  can’t  legislate  mo- 
ality’  — but  you  sure  can  enforce  it  by 
>eer  pressure.  That’s  how  cultural 
alues  and  attitudes  are  retained  in  a 
ociety,  by  and  large.  Legal  enforce- 
nent  works  only  if  there  is  social  ap- 
iroval  of  its  basis. 

SPORT  encourages  social  pressure 
gainst  “slob  hunters  and  poachers,  de- 
ilers  of  landscapes,  enemies  of  land- 
•wners,  wanton  killers,  arrogant  boors 
vho  make  their  own  rules,  gunners 
vho  alarm  the  common  citizen  and  of- 
end  public  decency,  etc. 

Apparently  this  appeal  to  the  nobler 
entiments  intrigues  sportsmen  and 
•onservation  officials  in  other  states.  A 
ecent  issue  of  The  Missouri  Conserva- 
ionist  featured  a lengthy  article  on 
heir  SPORT  program,  borrowed 
lirectly  from  Pennsylvania’s.  Several 
ither  states,  Canadian  provinces,  and 
private  organizations  (such  as  Win- 
fiester-Western)  have  adopted  the 
jdea  or  have  expressed  interest  in  start- 
, ng  a similar  program.  John  Beliefs 
Recent  award  from  The  Wildlife  So- 
, iety’s  Northeast  Section  was  based  in 
j >art  on  his  active  development  of 
, PORT  materials  and  their  adoption  in 
[j  he  Hunter  Education  program.  In- 
armation  specialists,  law  enforcement 
taffs  and  conservation  leaders  across 
he  country  have  recognized  the  po- 


tential strength  of  this  kind  of  program. 

It  was  a bit  disappointing  at  first  that 
the  impetus  had  to  come  from  the 
Game  Commission;  we  had  hoped  that 
a few  ideas  and  suggestions  to  sports- 
men’s groups  would  encourage  them  to 
run  with  it  on  their  own.  That  didn  t 
happen.  Perhaps  something  like  this 
has  to  be  coordinated  from  a central  lo- 
cation. However,  the  Sportsmen’s 
Federation  unanimously  approved  a 
resolution  of  support  for  the  SPORT 
program.  Local  sportsmen’s  groups  are 
beginning  to  respond  more  actively, 
and  we  hope  they’ll  come  up  with  some 
good  ideas  and  activities  to  add  to  the 
SPORT  program. 

SPORT  has  been  the  focus  of  a major 
exhibit  and  several  of  the  smaller 
exhibits  designed  by  the  CIA’s.  For 
example,  Fred  Servey — the  TROPS 
man — backed  up  one  exhibit  with  a 
black  crushed  velvet  sheet  scattered 
with  137  SPORT  buttons.  It  was  a real 
eyecatcher!  CIA  Dick  Fagan  has  incor- 
porated SPORT  materials  into  the  mo- 
bile display  unit  which  travels  to  shows 
and  exhibits  in  the  Southeast  Division. 
He’s  framed  the  posters  and  some  of 
the  other  literature,  and  has  enlarged 
the  button  and  wallet  card  about  ten 
times  for  visibility  and  impact. 

Improving  Relations 

SPORT  is  doing  a lot  of  good,  not 
only  within  the  ranks  of  hunters,  but 
also  in  the  relationships  of  hunters  to 
the  Game  Commission  and  to  the 
general  public.  Fagan  has  responded  to 
requests  for  SPORT  material  from 
schools  and  industries,  and  says  it’s 
been  very  well  received  by  the  general 
public.  It’s  a way  of  showing  “out- 
siders that  hunters  really  are  serious 
about  ethics  and  that  they  truly  wish  to 
clean  out  the  undesirable  element 
which  has  gained  them  a very  poor 
image  among  many  non-hunting 
groups.  Survey  after  survey  has  shown 
that  most  people  opposed  to  hunting 
feel  that  way  because  they  envision  the 
hunter  as  a drunken,  unshaven,  greedy 
slob.  Until  we  are  able  to  change  that 
image,  hunting  will  continue  to  be  held 
in  low  esteem  by  many  persons.  We 
will  never  change  the  ideas  of  rabid 
anti-hunters  whose  opinions  are  based 
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on  a belief  that  it  is  immoral  to  kill  any 
animal  for  any  reason.  But  they’re  a 
small  minority  of  non-hunters,  and  for 
the  sake  of  our  sport,  we  have  to  look 
closely  at  the  image  we  re  projecting. 

Recently  I visited  Camp  Lejeune 
Marine  Corps  Base,  where  my  husband 
is  stationed.  Posted  prominently  out- 
side the  base  were  several  billboards 
asking,  “Have  you  earned  the  right  to 
stay  a Marine?  SPORT  stands  for  the 
same  kind  of  self-scrutiny.  “Have  you 
earned  the  right  to  call  yourself  a 
sportsman?”  it  asks.  “Have  your  fellow 
hunters  earned  that  right?” 


Wildlife  in  this  country  belongs  to  si 
the  people.  If  a majority  of  the  peop 
decide  that  hunting  is  no  longer  an  a 
ceptable  use  of  the  wildlife  resource- 
and  remember  that  hunters  constitui 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  nation 
population — then  eventually  we  wi 
lose  that  privilege.  It’s  a firmly  ei 
trenched  tradition  and  it  will  be  hard  i 
unseat.  But  already  some  very  shrew 
and  sophisticated  forces  are  chippir 
away  at  portions  of  that  tradition. 

SPORT  strives  to  nourish  the  hun 
ing  tradition  by  encouraging  its  highe 
expression. 


SPORT  is  a state  of  mind,  and  a pattern  of  actions.  It's  not  just  something  ma- 
terial like  a bumper  sticker  or  a slogan,  though  such  reminders  have  their 
place.  They  help  spread  an  awareness  of  the  program,  remind  those  who  already 
know  about  it,  start  beginning  sportsmen  on  the  right  track,  and  advertise  to  the 
public  that  hunters  do  care  about  ethics.  Hunter  Education  Coordinator  John  Behel 
is  surrounded  by  a variety  of  the  SPORT  items  produced  in  the  past  two  years. 
Since  1976,  4V2  million  pieces  of  support  material  have  been  created  and  dis- 
tributed, at  an  average  cost  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  a year — less  than  a 
penny  and  a half  per  piece. 
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How  It  Was  Chosen  . . . 

Duck  Stamp  1978 

By  Sylvia  Bashline 


UDGES  REMOVE  SELECTIONS  for  further  consideration.  Sylvia  didn’t  realize  until  she  saw 
iis  picture  that  she  had  pulled  the  eventual  winner. 


EVERY  YEAR  SINCE  1934,  water- 
fowl  hunters  have  obligingly 
rudged  to  the  post  office  to  plunk  their 
loney  down  for  their  federal  "duck 
tamp.”  Without  it,  it  is  illegal  to  hunt 
ucks,  geese  and  swans,  the  migratory 
/aterfowl.  The  brainchild  of  conserva- 
ionist  Ding  Darling,  the  stamp  was 
Resigned  to  furnish  funds  to  manage 
nd  protect  the  waterfowl  resources  of 
Jorth  America.  The  money  has  pro- 
ided  refuges  for  waterfowl  to  rest,  feed 
nd  breed.  The  price  of  the  stamp  has 
isen  from  $1  in  1934  to  $5  at  present. 

Has  it  been  worth  it?  You  bet!  Over 
\lA  million  acres  of  wetlands  have  been 
aved  with  duck  stamp  money.  In  addi- 
lon,  all  wildlife  benefits  from  the  pre- 
ervation  of  wetlands,  not  just  the 
untable  species.  Because  of  this,  manv 
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non-hunters  willingly  pay  $5  each  fall 
for  the  stamp.  Stamp  collectors  also 
jumped  on  the  bandwagon  early  and 
some  of  those  $1  duck  stamps  now 
bring  as  much  as  $150  from  collectors. 

Most  hunters  buy  their  stamp  each 
hunting  season,  sign  their  name  across 
the  front  as  validation  and  tuck  it  away 
in  their  hunting  jacket.  The  artwork  on 
the  stamp  is  incidental  to  them.  It’s  a 
means  to  an  end,  the  hunting  of  ducks 
and  geese.  I felt  the  same  way  until  last 
November  when  I received  a phone 
call  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior’s Bureau  of  Fish  and  Wildlife. 
Bob  Hines  of  the  Audio-Visual  Services 
wanted  to  know  if  I d be  interested  in 
serving  as  a judge  for  the  1978  duck 
stamp  contest.  Bob  informed  me  they 
had  a record  number  of  entries,  over 


THE  WINNER — Al  Gilbert’s  merganser. 


300.  He  was  also  enthusiastic  about  the 
quality  of  the  paintings  submitted.  I 
was  impressed  with  the  number  of 
artists  entering  because  I had  once 
heard  from  an  artist  friend  that  the  Bu- 
reau doesn’t  pay  a cent  to  the  winner.  It 
is  regarded  an  honor  to  have  your 
painting  chosen  to  be  reproduced  on 
the  “duck  stamp,  officially  known  as 
the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Con- 
servation Stamp. 

I learned  that  my  informant  was 
right;  the  artist  is  not  paid  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  but,  with 
careful  planning  and  management,  win- 
ners have  earned  up  to  half  a million 
dollars  from  the  sale  of  signed  and 
numbered  prints.  The  painting  is 
loaned  to  the  federal  government  until 
they  reproduce  it  for  the  stamp.  Then 
it,  and  all  rights,  go  back  to  the  artist. 
Besides  the  monetary  rewards,  the 
creator  becomes  famous  as  a duck 
stamp  artist  and  the  price  of  his  future 
work  is  enhanced. 

But  it  isn  t easy  to  become  the  artist 
of  the  year.  There  is  a long  set  of  rules 
and  regulations  to  follow,  including  size 
of  painting  and  restrictions  on  species 
portrayed.  The  artist  must  work  with  a 
medium  that  will  be  suitable  for  en- 
graving and  keep  in  mind  that  the  art- 
work will  be  reduced  to  a very  small 
stamp  if  it  is  chosen. 

Once  the  paintings  arrive  at  the  de- 
partment, they  are  placed  in  manila  en- 
velopes. All  that  shows  is  the  painting 
(through  a window  cut  in  the  en- 


velope). The  name  of  the  species  and 
number  assigned  to  that  particul 
entry  is  lettered  on  the  envelope. 

On  the  appointed  day,  in  ear 
November,  the  five  judges  arrive  at  tl 
department.  In  1977,  they  were  D 
Michael  Berger  of  the  National  Wildli 
Federation;  Lonnie  Williamson  fro 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institut 
Ralph  Bitely  of  Ducks  Unlimited;  Rur 
Wendelin,  former  artist  for  the  U.: 
Forest  Service,  and  me.  I represent 
the  outdoor  press. 

We  were  all  interested  conserv 
tionists  but  none  of  us  were  experts  ( 
wildfowl  anatomy  or  the  problems 
reproducing  a small  stamp  from  a mu< 
larger  painting.  So  the  Interior  Depai 
ment  thoughtfully  placed  at  our  di 
posal  the  services  of  two  national 
recognized  experts — Glenn  Smar 
taxidermist  and  decoy  carver  (an  a 
thority  on  duck  anatomy)  and  Frai 
Sharpless  of  the  Bureau  of  Engravii 
(an  expert  on  art  reproduction).  The 
men  were  cautioned  to  respond  only 
direct  questions  from  the  judges.  Th< 
were  not  to  give  unsolicited  opinion 
We  used  them  extensively  during  tl 
judging  since  few  of  us  were  famili 
with  all  species  represented.  We  ask( 
about  the  length  of  a bill  or  the  shadii 
of  the  feathers  ...  or  perhaps  v 
thought  a neck  might  be  too  long.  W 
it?  Would  the  grays  in  this  paintii 
show  up  when  reproduced  or  wou 
they  be  lost? 

Before  the  judging,  we  were  brief* 
on  the  contest.  All  entries  that  were  a 
tomatically  disqualified  had  bet 
removed.  Every  year  a few  entri 
portray  extinct  species  or  birds  th 
have  been  winners  during  the  past  fi' 
years — both  the  result  of  the  artists  n 
reading  the  rules  thoroughly.  We  we 
cautioned  that  in  the  process  of  redu 
ing  art  to  stamp-size,  much  detail  ( 
the  original  painting  would  be  lost, 
the  painting  had  to  stand  out  to  1 
considered.  We  were  to  give  equal  ra 
ing  to  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Total  Immediate  Impact 

2.  Composition  and  Design 

3.  Does  It  Have  Style? 

4.  Does  It  Stand  Out  From  the  Res 

5.  Is  the  First  Impression  Lasting? 

After  the  bureau  personnel  we 
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sure  we  had  no  more  questions  about 
the  judging,  we  were  taken  to  an  audi- 
torium where  all  the  paintings  were 
hung  and  well  lighted.  The  public  is 
invited  to  view  the  judging  and  several 
hundred  persons  were  milling  around 
the  paintings.  We  joined  them,  a bit 
awed  by  our  responsibility  as  we  got 
our  first  look  at  the  artwork. 

Bill  Garner  of  the  Solicitor’s  Office, 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  then  asked 
the  audience  to  take  their  seats.  We 
judges  were  seated  at  the  front  of  the 
auditorium  with  our  backs  to  the  au- 
dience, facing  the  paintings.  After  we 
were  introduced,  Garner  cautioned  the 
audience  to  remain  silent  during  the 
judging,  which  required  about  an  hour 
and  a half,  not  to  cheer  for  favorite 
paintings,  and  above  all,  not  to  boo  a 
judge  if  he  or  she  gave  an  unpopular 
score.  I sighed  with  relief  at  that  admo- 
nition, for  our  scores  were  to  be  given 
Olympic-style,  with  cards  held  over  our 
heads  for  all  to  see. 

The  five  judges  then  left  their  seats 
and  circulated  among  the  paintings, 
taking  down  all  they  felt  deserved 
further  consideration.  This  took  some 
time  as  we  hated  to  summarily  reject  so 
many  good  paintings.  From  over  300 
paintings  we  ended  up  with  a pile  of 
fifty.  A screen  was  then  placed  in  front 
of  the  judges’  table  and  as  each  painting 
was  placed  on  it,  one  at  a time,  Garner 
called  out  its  number  for  the  score- 
keepers.  Each  judge  had  to  decide 
what  score  (on  a scale  of  1 to  10)  to  give 
the  piece  of  artwork,  keeping  in  mind 
the  five  rating  guidelines.  We  could 
confer  with  our  experts  and  even  with 
each  other,  but  we  could  not  discuss 
our  scores.  When  each  of  us  had  de- 
cided on  a score,  the  numbered  card 
was  held  up.  And  on  it  went,  down 
through  the  pile  of  paintings  until  we 
had  scored  all  fifty.  While  the  score 
keepers  tallied,  we  stood  and  stretch- 
ed, feeling  the  strain  of  the  final  selec- 
tion bearing  down. 

Each  painting  received  a total  score. 
For  instance,  if  painting  number  37 
received  a 4 from  judge  A,  a 6 from 
judge  B,  a 7 from  judge  C,  a 5 from 
judge  D and  a 6 from  judge  E,  its  score 
would  be  28.  Once  it  was  decided  what 
the  highest  given  score  was  (say,  36),  all 
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paintings  that  scored  an  equal  number 
were  chosen  for  further  consideration. 
All  paintings  with  the  next  four  lower 
scores  (in  the  hypothetical  case,  35,  34, 
33  and  32)  would  also  be  included.  In 
our  case,  we  now  had  eight  paintings 
for  further  consideration. 

As  each  one  was  again  placed  before 
us,  we  conferred  with  our  experts  and 
took  plenty  of  time  to  make  the  final 
cut.  This  was  for  all  the  marbles!  The 
tension  was  heavy  and  you  could  feel 
the  audience  breathing.  One  by  one, 
we  voted  and  then  it  was  over.  Bob 
Hines  rushed  up  from  the  scoring  ta- 
ble, elated  with  our  decision.  Never 
once  had  he  indicated  he’d  had  a fa- 
vorite, but  it  was  obvious  he  was 
pleased  with  the  winner.  I last  saw  him 
running  out  of  the  auditorium  with  a 
phone  number  clutched  in  his  fist.  The 
winner  is  notified  immediately  and  is 
warned  to  consider  carefully  before 
signing  any  contracts  with  dealers  or 
agents. 

War  Whoop 

I called  Bob  Hines  the  next  day  to 
find  out  what  Albert  Gilbert,  the  new 
winner,  said  when  he  was  told.  Bob 
said  he  first  talked  with  Mrs.  Gilbert 
and  she  couldn  t believe  it.  They  had 
thought  the  contest  had  been  held  the 
previous  week  and  that  he  had  lost 
since  he  hadn’t  heard  anything.  Gilbert 
was  about  to  give  a slide  lecture  in 
New  York  City.  Hines  placed  a second 
phone  call  and  finally  got  Gilbert  on  the 
line.  “He  let  out  a war  whoop,  Hines 
reported,  “the  likes  of  which  I have 
never  heard.  Gilbert  will  receive  a 
sheet  of  thirty  of  “his  stamps  in  a gold- 
embossed  folder  with  his  name  on  it  as 
his  only  compensation  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

I slept  well  that  November  night 
convinced  that  Albert  Gilbert’s  hooded 
merganser  painting  was  the  best  choice 
we  could  have  made.  It  is  a standout 
rendition.  I was  struck  by  its  forceful- 
ness. Obviously,  the  other  judges 
were,  too.  The  reflection  of  the  duck  on 
the  water  was  handled  masterfully. 
Albert  Gilbert  deserves  his  honor  and 
I’m  proud  to  have  been  a part  of  it.  And 
1 11  remember  the  thrill  of  being  there 
as  I sign  my  duck  stamp  for  1978. 
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The  Old 

Gun  Trader 
And  I 


By  John  B.  Del  Savio 


AS  MOST  GUNS  go  it  really  wasn  t 
A much  to  look  at.  The  stock  was 
scratched  and  very  little  blueing  was 
left  on  the  receiver.  The  barrel  was 
practically  worn  smooth  from  the 
passage  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
rounds.  As  I said,  it  wasn’t  much  to  look 
at,  but  it  was  very  special  to  me — it  was 
my  first  22.  And  it  was  a lever  action,  at 
that. 

Grandma’s  farm  was  crawling  with 
myriads  of  crows  and  woodchucks.  The 
sky  around  the  barn  was  blackened  by 
starlings  and  the  few  ratty  bam  pigeons 
that  roosted  on  the  roof  from  time  to 
time.  For  me  it  was  a hunter’s  para- 
dise . . . but  I didn’t  have  a gun. 

My  only  real  connection  with  the 
grown-up  world  then  was  an  old  moun- 
tain man  who  had  a trace  of  Indian 
blood.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  visit- 
ing old  cronies  and  trading  guns.  His 
name  was  De  Witt  Hessler  and  he  was 
the  best  shot  in  our  parts,  and  then 
some.  He  drove  an  old  Ford  station 
wagon  that  looked  as  battered  as  he 
was.  He  had  such  a reputation  that  deer 
hid  low  by  a barbed  wire  fence  until  his 
vehicle  passed  before  they  d attempt  to 
cross.  The  back  of  his  old  car  was  always 
filled  with  guns  he  either  was  trading  or 
had  gotten  in  trade.  He  would  come  up 
to  Grandma’s  and  show  her  a rifle  or 
shotgun,  sip  some  of  her  “medicine,” 
and  pass  the  time  of  day. 

I heard  his  car  pull  into  the  driveway 
one  afternoon  and  as  usual  I ran  out  to 
greet  him.  He  was  wearing  the  same 
old  hat  and  soft,  faded  shirt.  A certain 
twinkle  lit  his  eye  as  he  lifted  his  73- 
year-old  bones  from  the  cab  of  his  Ford 
wagon.  Reaching  into  the  back,  he 
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flipped  an  old  Army  blanket  aside  to  re- 
veal several  Fox  shotguns  and  a 22  rifle. 
Carefully  he  slid  the  22  through  the 
window  to  me — standard  procedure — 
and  we  walked  into  the  kitchen  where 
Grandma  was  finishing  her  afternoon 
tea. 

“Helen,  he  greeted.  “How  are  you 
keeping? 

“Just  fine,  De  Witt.  What  have  you 
got  there?” 

“Just  another  22.  Got  it  from  the 
Beneways. 

The  Beneways  were  trappers  by 
trade  and  old  friends  of  Mr.  Hessler. 

“I  just  thought  the  boy  (meaning  me) 
might  have  need  of  one  now  that  he’s 
come  of  age  and  is  all  grown  up. 

Grandma  hesitated  a second,  then 
took  another  sip  of  her  tea.  I could  see 
that  she  was  buying  time. 

“I  don  t know,  De  Witt  ... 

“Do  you  want  the  boy  to  grow  up  ig- 
norant about  gun  safety,  or  even  how  to 
handle  a gun  properly? 

“Heavens,  no,”  she  answered  half 
jokingly.  “Why,  I wouldn  t want  that! 

“Well,  then  ... 

“How  much  do  you  want  for  it? ’she 
said,  reaching  for  a big  blue  pocketbook 
that  needed  a whole  chair  to  nold  it  up. 

“Nothing,  Helen,  nothing  at  all. 
Let’s  just  say  I am  passing  on  a tradition 
that  was  once  passed  on  to  me. 

A Marlin  39  Lever  Action 

I ran  into  the  kitchen  and  saw  a smile 
on  the  old  man’s  weathered  face  as  he 
sat  by  the  table.  I was  already  petting 
the  rifle — a Marlin  Model  39  lever  ac- 
tion— and  was  on  the  verge  of  tears 
when  De  Witt  told  me  to  get  my  tail 
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THE  CHUCK  AND  ! began  playing  a game  of 
hide-and-sneak.  When  he  dropped  down  to 
feed,  I'd  crawl  closer  on  my  elbows  and 
knees.  Mosquitoes  swarmed  about  me  in  full 
force,  landing  on  my  neck  and  forehead  to 
feast. 

outside  and  scrounge  through  the  glove 
compartment  of  his  station  wagon  and 
see  if  I could  come  up  with  a few  boxes 
of  22s.  I did.  They  were  old  Winchester 
Super-Xs  and  the  boxes  were  oily  and 
about  to  fall  apart.  But  it  was  fodder  for 
my  new  acquisition. 

I was  so  happy  I wanted  to  give  him  a 
hug,  but  I knew  better.  Us  mountain 
men  don’t  show  our  emotions. 

The  next  week  was  spent  learning 
how  to  handle  the  gun  safely,  how  to 
care  for  it,  and  in  getting  a license. 
Endless  rounds  of  ammunition  were 
expended  on  beer  cans,  which  I suspect 
he  personally  emptied,  and  learning 
how  to  sight  in  the  gun  on  paper 
targets.  He  taught  me  that  it  didn  t 
make  much  sense  to  take  a standing 
shot  at  an  animal  when  you  could  sit.  A 
human  is  a pretty  shaky  creature  on  two 
legs.  And  that  lying  prone  or  using  a 
natural  rest — a tree  limb  or  rock  wall — 
is  even  better  than  sitting.  The  first 
shot,  I was  taught,  is  the  most  im- 
portant. You  owed  that  to  the  animal 
you  were  hunting.  Succeeding  shots 
meant  nothing  to  the  old  trapper.  He 
didn’t  take  much  stock  in  people  who 


used  semi-automatics  and  thought 
firepower  could  make  up  for  honest-to- 
goodness  marksmanship. 

Those  days  were  filled  with  enjoy- 
ment, and  De  Witt  Hessler  had  a will- 
ing and  eager  pupil.  I guess  he  got  a lot 
of  enjoyment  out  of  it  too,  now  that  I’m 
older  and  realize  how  much  fun  it  is  to 
pass  on  something  you  know  and  have 
done  well. 

Once  the  course  was  complete  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  he  knew  I wasn’t  about 
to  go  off  and  shoot  the  neighbor’s  cat, 
he  suggested  it  was  time  for  the  final 
exam. 

And  old  boar  woodchuck  was  enjoy- 
ing the  fat  and  easy  life  of  a country 
gentleman  where  the  edge  of  the 
vegetable  garden  met  a large  clover 
field — at  Grandma’s  expense.  De  Witt 
had  promised  her  he  would  settle  that 
old  chuck’s  affairs  straight  away.  Five 
attempts  and  as  many  22s  later,  the 
chuck  was  still  enjoying  the  life  of 
Riley. 

“Now,  I ve  taught  you  about  all  I can. 
The  rest  you’re  going  to  have  to  learn 
on  your  own.  I can  only  tell  you  my 
experiences.  You  can  take  what  you 
want  from  it  and  forget  the  rest.  That 
old  boar  woodchuck  is  no  dummy,  and 
he’s  causing  your  Grandma  a lot  of  ag- 
gravation besides  ruining  the  vegetable 
garden.  I suggest  (he  always  suggested, 
never  told)  you  take  your  rifle  and  see 
what  you  can  do  about  it.  Mind  what  I 
told  you  about  woodchucks  and  22s. 
Shoot  for  the  ear.  A shot  there  will  kill 
him  instantly.  They  re  tough  custo- 
mers. If  they  were  the  size  of  a bear, 
you’d  need  a 20  millimeter  cannon  to 
stop  ’em.  They’re  tough.  And  so  am  I. 
Here. 

He  handed  me  a single  22  long  rifle 
hollow  point. 

“That’s  all  you  get,  one  shot.  ” 

‘‘But  . . . 

“No  huts.  If  you  learned  anything 
from  me,  one  shot  is  all  you’ll  need.  If 
I’m  right  in  my  observations,  you  might 
be  able  to  bump  into  him  in  the  late 
afternoon.  It’s  almost  four  o’clock  now.  \ 
You’ll  know  him.  The  late  afternoon  j 
sun  will  make  his  fur  look  orangey-red. 
And  he’s  big.  If  you  hit  him  in  the  chest 
or  body,  he’ll  make  it  to  his  dive  hole 
and  die  a lingering  death.  The  22  just 
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isn’t  powerful  enough  for  a body  shot. 
Sportsmen,  and  that’s  what  I’m  teach- 
ing you  to  be,  kill  cleanly  and  don’t  try 
to  make  their  rifle  do  what  it  wasn’t 
designed  to  do.  So  get  as  close  as  you 
can  and  place  that  shot  perfectly.  Don’t 
squeeze  the  trigger  until  you’re  sure  of 
a clean  kill.  If  you  don’t,  your  Grandma 
here  might  think  I was  a bad  influence 
and  teacher  and  take  your  gun  away. 
Good  luck,  son,  and  mind  what  I taught 
you!” 

I took  the  cartridge  and  looked  at  the 
old  man.  I felt  proud  that  he  trusted 
me,  but  I was  anxious  because  I didn’t 
want  to  fail  him.  I had  never  had  a 
grown  person  put  so  much  faith  in  me. 
I swore  I wasn’t  going  to  let  him  down. 

The  summer  sun  was  still  in  the  sky, 
but  beginning  to  set  that  late  afternoon. 
Looking  back  at  the  main  house  from 
my  hilltop  position,  I could  see 
Grandma  sitting  by  the  window  at  the 
kitchen  table.  Occasionally  I coidd  see 
her  glance  in  my  direction.  I wondered 
what  she  was  thinking  about.  When  I 
returned  my  gaze  to  the  clover  field,  a 
dark  form  took  shape.  It  was  him!  I 
froze.  Although  I was  sprawled  on  my 
belly  I was  still  shaking  enough  to  start 
an  earthquake.  Call  it  woodchuck  fever 
if  you  will,  but  I had  a full  case  of  it. 
The  rifle  was  empty,  by  design  rather 
than  bad  luck.  I slowly  reached  into  my 
shirt  pocket  for  the  single  22  long  rifle. 
The  chuck  dropped  to  all  fours  and 
began  to  nibble  at  the  juicy  green 
clover.  Mosquitoes  that  never  bothered 
to  come  out  in  the  hot  sun  were  now 
swarming  about  my  head  in  full  force.  I 
could  swear  they  had  four  motors.  They 
swarmed  over  my  arm,  biting,  but  I 
didn’t  move.  They  landed  on  my  neck 
and  forehead  to  feast.  Still,  I didn  t 
move.  I began  to  sweat  and  wondered 
when  all  this  would  end.  Suddenly,  the 
chuck  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs.  I could 
only  see  his  shoulders  and  head.  He 
disappeared  once  again  into  the  deep 
clover.  I dropped  the  cartridge  into  the 
open  action  and  levered  it  into  the 
chamber,  then  dropped  the  hammer  to 
half-cock.  Now  for  the  stalk. 

He  was  well  within  range  when  he 
showed  himself  again — about  50  yards. 
But  I wanted  to  be  sure.  So  much  was 
riding  on  my  one  shot  that  I wasn’t  go- 
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ing  to  pull  the  trigger  until  I was  posi- 
tive I could  place  the  bullet  exactly 
where  I wanted  to.  We,  the  chuck  and 
I,  began  playing  a game  of  hide-and- 
sneak.  When  he  dropped  down  to  feed. 
I’d  crawl  closer  on  my  elbows  and 
knees.  When  he  stood  up  to  survey  the 
area,  I froze  with  my  face  to  the 
ground.  For  half  an  hour  the  game 
continued.  I closed  the  distance  to  20 
yards  or  so  before  I was  satisfied  that 
now  was  the  time.  The  clover  was  too 
high  to  take  a shot  from  the  prone  posi- 
tion. I would  have  to  take  him  sitting. 

Now  or  Never 

Up  popped  his  head.  I could  make 
out  his  beady  eye.  I swear  he  was  look- 
ing through  me  when  he  disappeared 
into  the  clover  and  continued  to  feed.  It 
was  now  or  never.  Swinging  into  a sit- 
ting position,  I hooked  my  elbows  over 
the  tops  of  my  knees,  cocked  the  ham- 
mer and  pointed  the  rifle  in  the  direc- 
tion I’d  last  seen  him.  The  rifle  was  so 
heavy  I almost  tipped  forward  with  all 
the  barrel  weight. 

His  head  popped  up  once  again.  He 
looked  at  me  nead-on,  then  turned  to 
one  side.  I lined  my  sights  and  took  a 
fine  bead  between  his  eye  and  ear. 
Squeezzzzz,  I kept  telling  myself.  For 
what  seemed  eternity,  intensified  by 
the  fear  that  he  might  move  before  the 
37-grain  hollow  point  reached  him,  I 
squeezed.  The  rifle  finally  sounded, 
but  I don  t think  I actually  heard  it. 

The  chuck  disappeared  from  view. 
Had  I missed?  Did  he  drop  just  as  I 
squeezed  off?  I ejected  the  shell  and 
raced  to  the  spot  where  I saw  him  last. 
With  my  heart  in  my  mouth  I anxiously 
seannecf  the  clover.  For  a few  seconds  I 
couldn  t see  anything.  Then  I spotted 
him.  He  was  flat  on  his  back,  buck 
teeth  ominously  protruding  from  under 
his  upper  lip.  I hesitated,  staring  at 
him.  I wanted  to  remember  him  just  as 
he  was,  and  took  a mental  photograph. 
He  would  be  as  important  to  me  as  my 
first  deer  and  later  an  African  elephant. 

I hadn  t noticed  before,  but  now  off 
to  my  left  stood  the  old  man,  De  Witt 
Hessler.  He  was  smiling  and  I thought 
I saw  the  beginning  of  a tear  in  his  eye. 

I wondered  then  how  I woidd  feel 
when  I was  the  old  man. 
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THE  LANDSCAPE  had  been 
whitewashed  with  a fresh  blanket 
of  snow.  “Maybe  the  storm  kept  the 
bunnies  holed  up  during  the  night, 
Nick,  Paul  commented,  as  we  loaded 
the  last  of  his  three  beagles  into  the  dog 
boxes  on  my  pickup. 

“Yeah.  Let  s hope  there  are  a few 
above  ground  that’ll  give  these  hounds 
something  to  yell  about,  I said  as  I 
slammed  the  tailgate  shut. 

A short  drive  down  the  hill,  and  we 
swung  off  the  blacktop.  Though  the 
truck  wheels  spun  a little,  we  made  our 
way  up  the  snow-  and  ice-covered  back 
road  that  led  to  the  hunting  grounds. 
Paul  pointed  out  a wide  spot  where  we 
could  park.  A few  minutes  later  we  had 
pulled  shotguns  from  the  cab,  filled  our 
pockets  with  shells,  and  those  three 
beagles  were  tugging  on  their  leashes, 


helping  us  up  over  the  snow-covered 
roadbank. 

My  hunting  companion  was  Paul 
Hollobaugh.  He’s  been  a hound  man 
for  40  years  or  more.  He’s  active  in 
beagle  circles  as  a field  trial  judge,  and 
he  always  has  a backyard  full  of  dogs  for 
hunting.  Over  the  years  he’s  had  seven 
rabbit  dog  field  champions,  including 
his  latest,  Huling’s  Run  Linesman.  Paul 
doesn  t stop  at  cottontail  chasers, 
though.  Anytime  you  check  out  the 
dogs  behind  his  house,  you’ll  find  a 
few  foxhounds  and  a few  coonhounds  in 
addition  to  his  field  trial  and  hunting 
rabbit  dogs. 

He  had  selected  three  hounds  for  our 
winter  hunt.  Barb  was  the  old-timer  of 
nine  years,  a hound  Paul  depended 
heavily  upon  for  rabbit  chase  fun  dur- 
ing the  gun  season.  Fred  was  the 
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second  dependable  tracker.  He  had  six 
years’  experience,  although  he’d  been 
blind  for  the  last  two.  Still,  he  tugged  at 
the  lead  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
the  other  dogs.  He  was  anxious  for  a 
nose  full  of  scent.  Jim,  a two-year-old, 
was  coming  on  fine. 

“Let’s  try  working  along  this  little 
creek,  Nick.  There  s a good  chance 
some  rabbits  will  he  in  the  cuts  under 
the  banks.  Barb  knows  enough  to  get 
up  in  those  little  pockets  and  make  a 
search.’  Paul  chambered  a round  in  his 
Ithaca  and  worked  two  backup  loads 
into  the  magazine. 

We  spread  out  on  either  side  of 
the  little  brook,  Paul  encouraging  the 
hounds  to  get  down  in  the  creek.  It 
wasn’t  long  until  Barb  started  routing 
along  the  bank  edges  where  the  earth 
had  been  eroded  away  during  previous 


By  Nick  Sisley 


high  water.  I could  see  bunny  tracks  on 
the  snow-covered  ice  that  partly  hid  the 
little  brook.  Occasionally  those  tracks 
worked  up  out  of  the  stream  bed,  right 
into  the  hiding  spots  offered  along  the 
cut  banks. 

Sure  enough,  Barb  started  showing 
excitement  when  she  stuck  her  nose 
into  one  of  those  little  notches  in  the 
bank.  She  took  a good  whiff,  pulled  her 
head  out,  raised  it  high,  and  made  her 
announcement,  “Yeawll! 

With  that,  the  bunny  catapulted 
h orn  his  hide.  He  took  two  jumps  down 
the  icy  creek  bed,  then  leaped  up  on 
Paul’s  side  of  the  bank.  Snow  puffing 
each  time  he  came  down,  the  rabbit 
made  an  easy  target  as  he  darted  down 
a path.  Paul  brought  his  old  pump  gun 
up,  but  he  never  slapped  the  trigger.  I 
noticed  the  wrinkle  of  a smile  at  one 
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PAUL  HOLLOBAUGH  lets  his  beagles  worry 
cottontail  he  bagged  after  a chase  that 
lasted  for  over  an  hour— a November  hunt 
that  will  last  for  years  in  his  memory. 

corner  of  his  mouth  as  he  lowered  the 
gun  when  the  rabbit  disappeared. 

Paul  wanted  that  rabbit  alive  for  the 
dogs.  He  held  off  shooting  the  critter 
on  the  jump  so  the  dogs  could  have  a 
chance  to  run.  And  that  they  did.  It  was 
tough  going  in  the  deep  snow,  espe- 
cially for  dogs  with  bellies  built  so  close 
to  the  ground.  But  they  stuck  to  the 
task,  and  the  crab  apples,  gray  dog- 
wood and  viburnums  rang  with  the 
chorus  of  their  voices. 

Finally  the  rabbit  came  full  circle. 
Paul  was  standing  in  the  right  place  this 
time.  One  shot  meant  the  chase  was 
over.  Barb,  the  retriever  of  the  trio, 
brought  the  cottontailed  quarry  right  to 
her  master.  That  was  the  morning  I 
learned  how  valuable  a hound  can  be  if 
it  knows  that  undercut  creek  banks  are 
favorite  hiding  places  for  rabbits  in  cold 
weather.  During  the  morning,  we  en- 
countered more  success  along  the  creek 
edges,  and  as  Paul  and  I listened  to 
the  music  of  the  chase,  I learned  more 
about  winter  hunting  with  rabbit 
hounds. 

These  days  it’s  the  rare  beagle  that 


can  take  a track  in  snow.  Most  of  today’s 
hounds  simply  never  get  a chance  to 
run  under  these  conditions.  Maybe  the 
emerging  importance  of  the  NFL  play- 
offs and  the  Super  Bowl  has  something 
to  do  with  it,  but  rabbit  hunters  are  few 
and  far  between  during  our  state’s 
after-Christmas  season.  That’s  when 
the  snow  is  usually  on,  and  the  scenting 
conditions  more  difficult. 

Paul  thinks  inability  to  run  in  the  t 
snow  largely  stems  from  lack  of  ex- 
perience. He  feels  that  a dog  must 
learn  to  do  this.  Maybe  the  scent  is  dif- 
ferent. While  judging  field  trials  and 
watching  winter  dogs  work  in  other 
situations,  Paul  claims  that  once  a 
hound  runs  one  rabbit  in  the  snow, 
he  11  get  better  on  the  second.  A so-so 
snow  dog  in  the  first  series  of  a field 
trial  might  be  much  improved  if  he’s 
called  back  for  second  and  third  series. 
The  point  is,  if  your  hound  won’t  run  in 
snow,  the  fault  is  probably  not  in  the 
dog.  It  s in  the  dog’s  owner  for  not  giv- 
ing him  the  opportunity  to  learn. 

But  November  is  the  golden  month 
for  rabbit  hunting  in  the  Keystone 
State.  It’s  unusual  for  us  to  have  much 
snow  at  that  time  of  the  year.  Instead, 
crisp  days,  either  cloudy  or  bright,  are 
the  rule.  Some  falls  are  dry,  making 
scenting  conditions  poor,  but  rainfall 
usually  arrives  during  the  month,  im- 
proving scenting  conditions  con- 
siderably. For  the  rabbit  dog  man, 
November  is  the  month  he  dreams 
about  all  year  long. 

Six  Words 

Reading  from  my  notes  dated  No- 
vember 1,  1977,  I find  a simple  first 
sentence  entry.  ‘First  rabbit  ran  over 
an  hour.”  I don  t have  to  read  further. 
Immediately  those  six  words  bring  the 
whole  day  back  to  memory.  With  a 
great  start  like  that,  the  dogs  working 
so  hard  for  so  long,  it  had  to  be  a | 
memorable  morning. 

We  had  started  our  hunt  through 
thick  second-growth.  Not  one  to  avoid 
briars  and  entangling  vegetation,  Paul 
thinks  it’s  important  to  dive  into  the 
cover.  Doing  so  helps  flush  game  and, 
perhaps  even  more  important,  it  en- 
courages young  dogs  into  the  toughest 
tangles.  When  they  find  scent  and  a 
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j-ack  in  such  a place,  they  learn  that  to 
e successful  they  must  continually 
sarch  out  such  havens. 

Paul’s  plowing  paid  off.  Near  the  end 
f the  thicket,  after  we  had  been  forcing 
ur  way  through  horribly  thick  stuff  for 
Imost  45  minutes,  the  old  hound  made 
er  announcement.  The  two  younger 
ogs  hurried  in  her  direction.  The  next 
>w  minutes  produced  sporadic  barks, 
he  three  were  picking  up  a sniff  here 
ad  there.  Diligently  they  worked  at 
le  invisible  but  smelly  puzzle,  and 
j'hen  all  three  opened  together,  we 
new  they  had  him  on  the  run. 

The  chase  worked  up  over  a dry  spoil 
ank,  the  leftovers  of  a 20-year-old 
ripmine  operation,  then  through  a 
and  of  spindly  pines  planted  after  the 
aal  removal  had  been  completed.  I 
iced  ahead  to  stand  at  an  opening 
ong  a faint  tram  road,  and  as  the  dogs 
■orked  closer,  my  hands  tensed  around 
le  old  Parker.  But  I was  too  late.  The 
ogs  worked  across  the  opening.  The 
ibbit  had  crossed  before  I had  reached 
le  stand. 

I marveled  at  the  hounds’  noses, 
low  could  they  smell  anything  on  the 
ry  shale?  They  picked  their  way  across 
le  old  road  bed,  climbed  the  bank  on 
le  other  side  and,  though  there  wasn’t 
scrap  of  vegetation,  tongued  the 
hole  way.  At  the  top  of  the  next  bank 
ley  entered  a long  expanse  of  low 
ines,  the  type  that’s  almost  impossible 
> shoot  in  because  there  are  no  open- 
igs. 

Instead  of  circling,  the  rabbit  stayed 
1 those  pines,  weaving,  doubling  on 
is  own  track,  running  ten  feet  and 
platting,  then  ten  more.  It  was  ob- 
ious  this  rabbit  had  been  chased  be- 
ire.  He  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the 
roceedings. 

I worked  up  to  the  right,  staying  on 
le  tram  because,  until  the  rabbit  came 
at  of  those  pines,  I didn’t  have  a 
lance  for  a shot.  Then  I got  impatient 
id  entered  the  pines,  curious  for  a 
impse  of  the  dog  work,  hoping  to  see 
1 opening  or  two.  No  luck  on  the  lat- 
r,  so  I returned  to  the  tram.  I hadn’t 
;en  Paul  for  20  minutes. 

Finally  the  dogs  started  working  out 
•ward  my  stand.  Would  you  believe 
lat  blasted  rabbit  had  run  that  road  for 
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almost  100  feet?  And  he  had  done  so 
while  I had  taken  my  short  jaunt  into 
the  pines,  of  course.  Another  lesson 
learned! 

The  scenting  was  almost  impossible, 
but  those  three  dogs  just  kept  plugging. 
I’ve  never  seen  dogs  run  in  drier  condi- 
tions, and  with  little  or  no  surrounding 
vegetation,  to  boot. 

The  quarry  cut  down  over  the  bank, 
and  the  dogs  finally  encountered  a loss. 
Undaunted,  Paul  found  the  spot  where 
they  last  barked  and  worked  down  over 
the  bank  himself,  encouraging  the  dogs 
to  join  him.  It  took  several  minutes,  but 
finally  the  rabbit  leaped  from  the  only 
pile  of  brush  in  the  vicinity,  the  dogs 
bellowing  and  baying  in  full  cry  again. 

65  Minutes 

I worked  ahead  of  them,  but  high 
above  on  a spoil  pile.  A blur  of  brown 
appeared  in  front,  and  I slammed  a load 
of  7%s  in  his  direction.  It  didn’t  con- 
nect. After  a brief  loss  where  I had 
shot,  the  dogs  picked  up  the  trail  again. 
This  time  Paul  was  in  the  right  position 
on  the  old  tram,  and  one  shot  put  an 
end  to  the  chase.  When  Barb  retrieved 
our  prize,  I checked  my  watch.  They 
had  been  running  65  minutes  under 
extra  dry  conditions,  over  stripmined 
country  where  vegetation  that  holds 
scent  was  sparse.  I’ll  remember  that 
rabbit  and  that  chase  for  as  long  as  I 
live. 

Later  in  November  I was  hunting  a 
good  cutover  with  another  hound.  This 
time  scenting  conditions  should  have 
been  ideal.  Each  step  through  the 
cover  was  like  brushing  against  a wet 
mop.  But  the  hound  was  inex- 
perienced. Though  we  had  one  chase, 
that  beagle  could  never  really  get  the 
track  unraveled. 

On  November  25  I was  with  Paul 
again.  We  hadn’t  been  hunting  long 
when  Barb  opened.  After  a few  barks 
the  other  dogs  took  a sniff,  but  didn’t 
join  in.  Was  it  a deer?  Paul  didn  t take 
a chance.  He  scolded  Barb  and  took 
all  three  dogs  away  from  that  scent. 
He  seemed  to  know  instinctively  that 
something  was  wrong.  Maybe  Paul’s 
long  experience  with  hounds  paid  off 
and  prevented  us  from  a ruined  hunt- 
ing day,  for  that  can  surely  happen 
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when  a pack  of  beagles  gets  on  the  hot 
scent  of  a white  tail  in  November. 
Later,  when  I asked  Paul  about  it,  he 
said  her  bark  didn’t  sound  right.  I 
hadn’t  noticed  any  difference,  but  his 
keen  ears  had. 

We  were  working  our  way  to  a small 
slashing  that  covered  only  about  two 
acres.  We  hadn’t  hunted  the  spot  for  a 
couple  of  years,  but  we  both  remem- 
bered the  sport  we  had  enjoyed  at  this 
hotspot  the  first  year  after  the  thick 
vegetation  grew  back.  It  was  so  entan- 
gling even  the  beagles  had  difficulty 
penetrating  it.  We  didn  t have  a prayer 
of  getting  through.  But,  no  matter. 
Paul’s  dogs  knew  bunnies  love  such 
places.  They  were  content  to  jump  into 
the  tangle  while  we  waited  around  the 
perimeter,  nervous  thumbs  fidgeting 
safeties. 

Good  for  One 

But  now  the  slashing  was  older. 
There  were  still  piles  of  decaying  slash 
around,  but  the  brush  was  higher.  The 
little  woods  was  starting  to  come  back. 
Rabbit  pellets  were  seen  only  occa- 
sionally. Obviously  this  wasn’t  the 
game-rich  patch  we  had  known  only  a 
few  years  earlier.  But  it  was  good  for 
one  rabbit. 

The  dogs  jumped  the  scent  at  one 
corner.  They  took  the  track  for  40  yards 
at  a fast  pace,  but  then  they  had  to  set- 
tle down  and  go  to  work.  The  bunny 
had  run  across  a stretch  of  open 
country,  one  with  sparse  grass  trying  to 
grow  out  of  shale.  This,  too,  had  been 
stripmine  territory,  but  more  recently. 
The  contours  had  at  least  been  leveled. 

Paul  was  walking  20  yards  behind  the 
dogs,  but  I was  working  above  and 
ahead  of  them,  hoping  to  get  a glimpse 
of  the  cottontail.  The  cover  was  so  open 
that  I could  see  well  in  front.  A few 
sparse  briars  loomed  ahead,  hardly 
enough  cover  to  hide  a squatting  bun- 
ny, but  there  wasn’t  another  patch  of 
decent  vegetation  within  100  yards. 
The  dogs  worked  up  to  those  two  or 
three  briar  stems  ancf  came  to  a loss. 

I held  my  ground,  wondering  which 
direction  the  chase  would  take,  while 
Paul  walked  up  to  the  hounds.  He  was 
also  trying  to  figure  out  what  had  hap- 
pened. After  Paul  had  been  standing 


right  next  to  those  briars  for  at  least  3( 
seconds,  the  bunny  erupted  from  al 
most  beneath  his  feet,  stretching  away 
in  long  leaps.  He  ran  right  for  me,  se 
Paul  couldn’t  shoot.  I had  to  wait  unti 
he  darted  around  on  my  right  side 
before  cutting  loose  with  the  right  bar 
rel.  It  didn  t connect.  With  the  shot 
the  rabbit  shifted  into  high  gear.  Re 
member,  there  was  a total  lack  o: j| 
vegetation.  How  would  I ever  live 
down  missing  the  rabbit  in  such  open 
country?  Luckily  the  left  barrel  con 
nected,  and  I didn  t have  to  grope  for 
excuses. 

How  did  that  rabbit  manage  to  hide 
from  the  hounds  and  from  Paul  when 
cover  was  so  lacking?  Obviously,  the)! 
are  well  camouflaged  no  matter  where, 
they  re  sitting. 

Over  the  years  Paul  and  I have  had  4 
number  of  successful  hunts.  I’ve  re- 
lated experiences  that  center  arounc 
only  a few  of  our  kills.  We’ve  had  lots  oi 
others,  but  we’ve  also  had  our  share  o) 
misses  and  times  when  the  cottontail.' 
have  foiled  us.  When  we  re  hunting, 
I'm  usually  pumping  Paul  for  training 
tips  to  pass  on  to  hound  lovers  who. 
have  less  experience  than  Hollobaugh.| 
Some  of  his  tips  have  already  been  re-, 
lated  as  a part  of  these  hunting  ex- 
periences, but  he  seems  to  come  up 
with  more  good  ideas  each  time  we  gei 
together. 

Paul  likes  to  start  pups  when  they’rel 
about  six  or  seven  months  old.  Like 
many  beagle  lovers,  Paul  belongs  to  £ 
beagle  club.  The  club  obtains  a permit 
from  the  Game  Commission  to  trap 
rabbits  around  in-town  dwellings,  ther 
the  bunnies  are  released  on  the  club 
training  grounds.  If  Paul  has  a young 
dog  he  wants  to  get  started,  he’ll  take 
advantage  of  such  a trapped  rabbit,  let- 
ting the  dog  smell  the  box  the  critter  ii 
in,  then,  after  tying  the  dog,  he’ll  turifl 
the  rabbit  loose  right  in  front  of  the 
youngster.  This  is  often  the  catalyst  that 
gets  a young  beagle  started. 

Paul  likes  to  run  a young  dog  alone 
for  awhile.  Before  the  pup  gets  a 
bracemate,  Paul  wants  to  see  that  he 
can  run  on  his  own,  and  see  what  type 
of  dog  he’s  going  to  be — fast,  medium 
paced,  close  or  wide  on  the  checks,  etc. 
Once  he  sees  how  a youngster  runs  a 
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rabbit,  he  11  permit  him  to  run  with 
[another  dog,  but  he  selects  that  first 
bracemate  carefully.  He  wants  one  that 
will  complement  the  youngster,  help 
Ihim  eliminate  potential  faults,  keep 
him  on  the  right  course. 

Not  every  hound  makes  the  grade. 
Readers  looking  for  a top  rabbit  hunting 
companion  should  remember  that.  Of 
the  60  or  more  hounds  that  Paul  has 
trained  on  rabbits  over  the  years,  seven 
have  made  field  champions.  Some  of 
the  others  have  been  good  competitors 
hnd/or  acceptable  gun  dogs,  but  a 
number  of  these  hounds  weren  t worth 
feeding.  A hound  man  who  is  unwilling 
to  cull  the  unsuited  is  destined  to  be 
Saddled  with  plenty  of  useless  canines. 

Should  Be  Honest 

Paul’s  a great  believer  in  watching  a 
log’s  mouth — figuratively,  that  is.  He 
vants  a dog  that  opens  as  soon  as  he 
vhiffs  a trail.  If  he  sneaks  off,  trying  to 
;et  ahead  of  his  companions,  that’s  a 
ault.  If  he  barks  for  the  sake  of  barking 
when  he’s  not  really  on  the  trail)  that’s 
■ven  worse.  The  top  hound  must  be 
rnick  to  announce  what  he  finds,  he 
nould  speak  often,  but  he  should  be 
lonest,  barking  only  when  he’s  surely 
>n  the  trail. 

Some  hounds  should  be  run  often. 
They  need  the  work.  This  is  the  norm, 
iowever,  some  perform  better  if 
hey’re  not  put  down  as  often.  Some 
earn  bad  habits  too  quickly,  but  if  they 
un  less,  these  problems  don  t surface, 
t takes  experience  to  recognize  how 
)ften  a hound  should  be  put  down. 

When  Paul  sees  a deer,  he  doesn  t 
hy  away.  Instead  he  works  his  dogs 
nto  the  area,  just  to  see  if  they  11  take 
he  trail.  If  they  do,  he  makes  an  im- 
nediate  correction.  Maybe  20  minutes 
ater  he’ll  work  back  into  the  same  area, 
o see  if  the  dogs  are  still  interested  in 
he  scent  of  off  game.  The  way  to  deer- 
)roof  hounds  is  to  show  them  it’s 
vrong,  rather  than  by  trying  to  avoid 
leer  scent. 

During  training  sessions,  or  while 
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hunting,  be  aware  of  which  direction 
the  rabbit  has  run.  Keep  your  hound 
running  in  the  right  direction.  A good 
young  hound  can  get  started  the  wrong 
way.  Once  he  has  backtracked  a couple 
of  rabbits  for  any  length  of  time,  you 
can  expect  future  problems.  But  by 
closely  watching  the  cover  you’ll  often 
glimpse  a rabbit  scurrying  away,  and 
you’ll  know  how  the  trail  runs. 

When  developing  a pack  of  rabbit 
dogs  for  hunting,  it’s  important  to  seek 
hounds  that  help  and  complement  one 
another.  Many  rabbit  enthusiasts  keep 
four  or  five  hounds  to  enjoy  their  No- 
vember sport  to  the  utmost.  Devel- 
oping a pack  that  can  really  do  the  job  is 
satisfying,  and  lots  of  fun  will  be  en- 
countered every  crisp  morning  you 
turn  them  loose. 
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Learning  the  Ways  of  Mink.  . . . 

Part  1 

The  Value  of  Live  Sightings 

By  Ken  James 


“'T'HERE  GO  my  people  . . . if  I 
X would  be  their  leader  I must 
follow  them.”  That  statement  was  at- 
tributed to  Mahatma  Gandhi,  a re- 
spected Hindu  leader  of  another  era.  I 
read  it  at  an  impressionable  age  when 
profound  utterances  retained  some 
measure  of  credibility  for  a longer  pe- 
riod of  time  than  they  do  today.  What 
all  that  has  to  do  with  trapping  mink  is 
Simply  this:  if  you  would  be  a good 
mink  trapper — let’s  say  a leader  among 
mink  trappers — you  should  “follow” 
your  prey  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
of  his  ways. 

Indians  were  reputedly  good  track- 
ers— good  followers.  They  either 
learned  to  read  sign  or  went  cold  from 
ack  of  fur,  or  hungry  from  lack  of  meat, 
er  both.  Some  of  the  best  hunters  I 
ever  knew  were  not  necessarily  the 
oest  shots.  Their  success  and  con- 
sequently their  reputations  as  great 
aunters — for  deer,  grouse,  whatever — 
-esulted  from  their  intimate  knowledge 
)f  the  habits  and  habitat  of  their  quarry. 
Vo  less  can  be  expected  by  the  trapper 
f he  hopes  to  be  consistently  success- 
mi. 

However,  unlike  much  hunted  game 
jvhich  can  be  flushed  from  hiding,  the 
urbearers  of  the  trapper  are  largely 
nocturnal,  doing  most  of  their  hunting 
md  feeding  at  times  other  than  in 
aroad  daylight.  True,  we’ve  all  sighted 
in  occasional  muskrat  in  daylight  hours 
md  a beaver  is  not  an  uncommon  sight 
n early  morning  or  late  evening.  But 
,or  the  most  part,  furbearers  are  a rela- 
ive  rarity  during  daylight  hours  when 
•ompared  to  most  game. 

The  mink  is  the  most  notable  excep- 
ion  to  that  generalization.  Not  only 
lave  I observed  them  in  broad  daylight 
in  many  occasions,  but  deer  hunters 
iften  sight  mink,  especially  while 
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standing  near  a stone  fencerow  to  watch 
the  edge  of  a field. 

“Mink  run  almost  as  much  during  the 
day  as  they  do  at  night  . . . ” wrote  one 
famous  Adirondack  trapper  who  ob- 
viously knew  his  business.  He  wrote 
extensively  of  his  successes  and  if  you 
had  trapped  a few  mink  yourself  you 
knew  from  experience  that  the  man  was 
on  track  and  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  And  I would  venture  to  say  that 
he  earned  perhaps  as  much  from  his 
writings  and  the  selling  of  his  own 
homemade  lures  and  baits  as  he  did 
from  his  sale  of  furs.  But,  let’s  let  him 
finish  his  sentence.  “.  . .so  it’s  not  a 
good  idea  to  check  your  traps  too 
early.  . . . ” That  is  not  an  exact  quote 
but  the  gist  of  it  is  there.  His  belief  was 
that  some  mink,  still  running  around 
after  a meal  or  a fight,  might  be  thus 
spooked  from  the  trapline. 

I’ll  make  one  quick  disagreement 
with  the  latter  part  of  that  statement 
and  then  get  on  with  the  business.  His 
experiences  were  from  another  day, 
another  area.  His  trapping  was  done  in 
the  relative  seclusion  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  it  is  doubtful  that  trap  and  fur 
thieves  were  as  prevalent  as  they  might 
be  in  a heavily  populated  state  such  as 
ours. 

At  Daybreak 

Furthermore,  I have  arrived  on  the 
scene  of  many  a catch  that  certainly 
would  have  escaped  had  I been  an 
hour  or  so  later — and  I was  tending 
my  line  at  daybreak.  In  fact,  the  largest 
mink  I ever  caught  had  been  able  to 
overcome  the  weight  of  the  drowning 
rock,  twist  the  wire  until  it  broke  at  the 
drag  and  make  his  way  onto  dry  land  a 
good  four  yards  from  what  should  have 
been  a relatively  sure  drowning  set  for 
a normal-size  mink.  Through  sheer  luck 
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the  long  wire  I had  attached  to  the 
chain  became  entangled  in  some  brush. 
(Since  then  I have  never  underesti- 
mated the  value  of  extra  long  wires  or 
chains  on  drags!)  The  big  male  had  ap- 
parently doubled  back  to  attack  what- 
ever it  was  that  had  him  restrained  and 
succeeded  only  in  wrapping  the  bare- 
ended  wire  so  securely  around  the 
brush  that  he  was  well-anchored  by  the 
time  I got  there.  But  that’s  got  to  be  the 
exception — check  traps  too  late  and 
you’ll  lose  many  an  animal. 

How  Learn  the  Ways? 

So  you’ve  never  seen  a mink  in  broad 
daylight.  How  then  can  a mink  trapper 
learn  the  ways  of  his  quarry?  How  can 
you  get  to  know  much  about  the  habits 
and  habitat  of  something  you  seldom  if 
ever  see?  In  many  cases,  tracking  might 
be  the  only  way.  I hate  to  say  “only”  for 
fear  of  making  it  sound  like  that  is 
second  best  when  in  reality  it’s  prob- 
ably the  best  way  to  learn  the  mink’s 
habits.  I have  been  extremely  fortunate 
to  have  sighted  a good  many  mink  go- 
ing about  their  business  in  their  natural 
habitat — but  I’ve  tracked  quite  a few 
more  than  I’ve  watched.  And,  thrilling 
as  the  sight  of  a live  mink  might  be,  it  is 
short  and  fleeting. 

Although  I had  been  observing  mink 
during  daylight  hours,  I never  thought 
this  was  a regular  routine  of  theirs  un- 
til I read  the  aforementioned  author’s 
book.  Then,  checking  my  own  sightings 
with  those  of  deer  hunters,  rural  mail 
carriers,  township  road  crews  and  other 
friends  who  traveled  back  roads  during 
daylight,  I finally  realized  what  could 
be  learned  from  comparing  these  actual 
observances  with  what  the  tracks  had 
already  been  telling  me.  Hit  and  miss 
trapping  methods  would  no  longer  be 
necessary.  However,  despite  the  fact 
that  mink  could  be  depended  upon  to 
show  themselves  during  daylight, 
actual  sightings  were  both  thrilling  and 
confusing — the  latter  when  trying  to 
determine  a good  set.  More  on  that 
later. 

The  same  author/trapper  I men- 
tioned earlier  made  a number  of  state- 
ments which  probably  confused  many 
trappers  who  were  trappers  only  and 
not  trappers/observers.  One  comment 


was  that  good  mink  trappers  caughl 
more  mink  on  land  than  in  water.  Al- 
though this  might  surprise  many,  if  you 
become  one  of  those  ‘ good  mink  trap 
pers  he  speaks  of  you’ll  be  trapping 
mink  long  after  wet  sets  have  frozen 
over,  something  which  happens  early 
along  Pennsylvania’s  northern  tier. 

Consider  the  sightings  along  stone 
fencerows  by  deer  hunters  mentioned 
earlier.  Such  sightings  suggest  that 
mink  sometimes  travel  great  distances 
from  water,  but  you  can  be  assured  that 
those  fencerows  led  to  a pond  or  creek 
not  far  away.  Out  of  your  sight,  per- 
haps, but  not  out  of  the  range  of  a mink. 
Consider  for  a minute  what  the  mink  is 
doing  here:  the  cracks  and  crevices  ol 
an  old  stone  wall  are  nearly  perfect 
habitat  for  so  many  rodents  as  to  make 
it  a virtual  mink  supermarket! 

I have  never  heard  anyone  claim  he 
was  going  into  the  woods  to  “watch”  for 
mink.  Unquestionably,  nature  photo- 
graphers have  done  so — but  that’s 
probably  it.  Nevertheless,  you  can  use 
much  of  your  hunting  time  for  both 
tracking  mink  and  setting  yourself  upon 
an  observation  post  that  could  net  you 
the  sight  of  a wild  mink.  For  now,  let’s 
consider  sighting;  tracking  is  an 
entirely  different  story. 

One  year,  “way  back  in”  on  the 
shores  of  an  old  beaver  dam,  I was 
awarded  with  a command  performance 
by  the  largest  mink  I’ve  ever  seen.  I 
had  entered  the  woods  about  7 a.m.  A 
turkey  was  my  goal.  Not  long  after  I 
found  a comfortable  vantage  point,  a 
pair  of  ducks  settled  down  halfway 
across  the  dam,  at  about  three  times 
the  range  of  my  scattergun.  I had  my 
stamp  and  there  was  no  seasonal  con- 
flict at  the  time  . . . what  a day  this 
promised  to  be! 

“Patience,”  I half  mumbled,  “you 
might  have  a pair  of  ducks  before  you 
get  that  turkey.”  Talk  about  confi- 
dence. To  make  a very  long  story  short: 
the  two  ducks  would  have  no  part  of  my 
side  of  the  pond,  nor  would  many 
others  which  were  to  circle  and  land  all 
day  long.  The  turkeys?  They,  too,  had 
other  plans,  in  other  places. 

Much  time  passed — remember,  I 
said  it  was  comfortable.  It  was  a beauti- 
ful day  to  begin  with  and  there  was 
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jiothing  to  hurry  about,  so  I didn’t. 

Suddenly  I was  aware  of  a raucous 
flatter  getting  louder  and  obviously 
loser  by  the  second.  In  little  more 
han  an  instant  from  the  first  hint  of 
heir  coming,  the  treetops  were  sway- 
ag  from  the  weight  of  thousands  of 
;rackles.  Their  number  and  chatter 
/ere  unlike  anything  I’ve  ever  seen  or 
eard,  before  or  since. 

My  woodland  reverie  had  been  inter- 
upted.  But  it  was  their  place,  not 
aine.  After  the  initial  distraction  I 
topped  craning  my  neck  to  watch 
hem.  When  you’ve  seen  one  graekle 
ou’ve  seen  them  all.  My  gaze  returned 
o the  pond’s  sloping  perimeter,  wait- 
ag  for  that  turkey  that  never  came. 

Then  I saw  him.  Just  like  the  grackles 
lut  with  no  sound  whatever)  he  came 
rom  nowhere.  Had  he  been  huddled  in 
me  nearby  hideaway  until  the  noise 
f the  birds  aroused  him?  I’ll  never 
now.  He  came  loping  along  near  the 
dge  of  the  pond,  no  more  than  three 
r four  yards  from  my  feet.  What  a 
aagnificent  creature  he  was!  Shame- 
llly,  though,  I have  to  admit  I could  al- 
lost  see  dollar  signs  spaced  along 
very  inch  of  his  glimmering  length. 


What  a price  he  would  bring,  come 
mink  season. 

As  he  passed  directly  before  me  I was 
given  about  as  close  a look  at  a wild 
mink  as  I ever  expect  to  have,  the  near- 
ness probably  exaggerated  because  of 
his  tremendous  size.  Now,  I don’t  know 
what  I expected  a mink  of  this  size  to 
walk  like,  or  lope  like,  or  whichever. 
But  this  fat  cat  was  about  as  ungainly  as 
any  creature  Ive  ever  seen  on  land. 
I’ve  watched  smaller  specimens  whose 
speed  gave  little  opportunity  to  sit  in 
judgement  of  their  grace,  but  this  boy 
was  big,  he  was  fat,  and  he  was  awk- 
ward. As  an  afterthought,  once  he’d 
passed  from  view,  I had  to  admit  that 
he  was  indeed  eating  well. 

Entranced  though  I was  by  his  sud- 
den appearance,  I nevertheless  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  make  mental  notes 
of  his  path  and  his  actions,  and  long 
after  he  disappeared  I tried  to  analyze 
his  meanderings.  Where  could  good 
sets  have  been  made?  He  never  enter- 
ed the  water.  But  in  certain  shoreline 
areas  his  path  could  have  been 
constricted,  narrowed  down  into  a 
erfect  blind  set.  Maybe.  Could  he 
ave  been  lured  to  some  sort  of  cubby 


INK  ARE  USUALLY  found  in  proximity  to  water,  yet  if  you  study  their  activities  it’s  possible 
i trap  them  long  after  wet  sets  have  frozen  over. 


set?  I’ve  never  been  able  to  convince 
myself  that  mink  are  very  dependent 
on  their  sense  of  smell.  I have  caught 
mink  on  occasion  in  fish-baited  sets, 
but  I believe  the  placement  of  the  set — 
in  a spot  I felt  certain  a mink  would 
naturally  search — was  more  important 
than  any  bait  or  scent  might  have  been. 


The  actions  of  this  mink  and,  for  that 
matter,  every  other  one  I ve  sighted, 
lead  me  to  believe  they  are  either 
nearsighted  or  do  not  associate  the 
sight  of  humans  or  their  paraphernalia 
with  danger  or  as  any  sort  of  threat  to 
their  well-being.  They  appear  com- 
pletely oblivious  of  your  presence.  Not 
one  has  ever  stopped  short  near  me, 
like  a deer  sensing  or  scenting  some- 
thing foreign.  And,  unlike  a fox  who  ap- 
pears to  believe  there  s a mouse  under 
every  leaf,  or  a swimming  muskrat  that 
seems  to  be  at  least  on  course  to  some 
predetermined  feeding  grounds,  this 
mink  and  many  others  I ve  sighted  ap- 
peared to  be  going  nowhere  in 
particular,  except  thataway. 

Two  things  I considered:  the  birds, 
in  this  case,  could  have  had  a pattern- 
disturbing  effect  on  him;  or  he  could 
have  been  on  an  established  route  and 
knew  that  the  area  had  nothing  to  offer 
him.  Mink  season  was  only  a week 
away,  and  I vowed  to  return  and  create 
a set  that  would  put  his  pelt  on  a board. 
But  fate  would  not  have  it  so.  By  open- 
ing day  nearly  two  feet  of  snow  had 
fallen;  a crust  had  formed,  one  of  those 
crusts  just  too  thick  to  be  shoved  ahead 


of  the  shinbones  and  too  thin  to  supporl 
your  weight.  The  thought  of  trudging 
through  two  miles  or  more  of  that  stuf 
got  me  to  wondering  whether  he  wa:; 
really  as  big  as  I first  thought  he  was.  ] 
never  went  back. 

The  apparently  aimless  meanderim 
of  this  mink  was  to  be  repeated  b} 
others  I saw  under  totally  different  cir 
cumstances  and  in  other  locales.  One 
spring  day  I was  standing  along  a smal 
Sullivan  County  trout  stream  waiting 
for  an  overdue  companion.  Again,  ou 
of  nowhere  came  a nice  male,  hopping 
from  rock  to  rock,  a good  bit  more  agil< 
and  less  awkward  than  the  fatso  jus 
described.  But,  again,  how  on  earth  (01 
water)  would  you  make  a set  for  thi: 
one?  No  farther  away  from  me  than  the 
other,  he  too  went  on  his  aimless  way 
either  not  seeing  me  standing  there  ir 
plain  view  or  not  caring. 

So  what  good  are  sightings?  Much  ir 
life  is  a matter  of  being  in  the  righl 
place  at  the  right  time.  One  Sunda) 
afternoon  we  had  just  finished  the  an 
nual  family  get-together  along  Mussers 
Run  in  Columbia  County.  Someone 
suggested  a swim  in  the  creek  behind 
the  cottage.  Now,  you  don’t  swim  very 
well  in  a foot  of  water.  A deeper  pool 
was  dictated  and  kids  and  adults  to- 
gether began  noisily  uprooting  rocks 
and  tossing  them  into  a new  “dam.  We 
stuck  with  it  until  we  had  raised  the 
water  nearly  a foot,  and  “swam”  (in  the 
loosest  sense  of  the  word).  In  only  a 
short  time  the  thrill  wore  off  for  the 
kids.  They  left,  we  lingered,  splashing 
about  now  and  then — anything  to  keep 
cool. 


A Snake? 


In  a moment  of  stillness,  I thought  I tl 
detected  movement  among  the  rock  s 
outcroppings  on  the  opposite  shore  $ 
Since  it  disappeared  almost  as  soon  as 
seen,  I assumed  it  was  a snake — fat  o 
maybe,  but  a snake.  I continued  to  P 
watch  blurred  flashes  of  motion  as  l' 
the  creature  moved  about  in  the  out-  1< 
cropping  over  which  the  roots  of  a t o 
streamside  hemlock  had  adorned 
themselves  until  a small  mink  finally 
broke  into  view. 

How  different  were  the  actions  oi 
this  little  mink,  most  likely  a female,  it 
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from  those  of  old  fatso.  She  scurried  in 
and  out  of  each  crack  and  crevice,  and 
when  her  nose  poked  into  a hole  too 
small  to  enter  she’d  withdraw  only  to 
disappear  immediately  into  a more  ac- 
commodating hole,  constantly — almost 
frantically — searching.  She  was  a hunt- 
er—all  mink  are  hunters;  but  she  had 
arrived.  Isn’t  it  quite  possible  that 
somewhere  along  this  little  mink’s 
journey  she  passed  areas  barren  of  any 
cover  capable  of  harboring  a meal?  Of 
course  it  is.  Had  I seen  her  at  such  a 
spot  she  would  have  acted  no  dif- 
ferently than  the  two  males  described 
earlier.  By  the  same  token,  had  my 
vantage  point  been  elsewhere  along 
their  paths,  might  I not  have  witnessed 
a similar  display  of  singularity  of  pur- 
pose instead  of  what  I described  as 
“aimless  meandering  ”?  Of  course. 

Eyes  Playing  Tricks 

While  fishing  near  a small  rural 
bridge  one  summer,  I began  to  think 
my  eyes  were  playing  tricks  on  me.  I 
thought  I spotted  movement  in  the 
loosely  laid  masonry  supporting  the 
bridge’s  opposite  shore  base,  but  I 
couldn’t  be  sure.  Not  until  I stared 
intently  without  shifting  my  gaze  for  a 
moment  did  I finally  catch  a fleeting 
glimpse  of  a weasel  slithering  in  and  out 
of  the  cracks  between  the  rocks,  search- 
ing for  a meal.  He,  too,  searched 
frantically  and  desperately  like  the  little 
mink  I just  described — like  there  was 
no  tomorrow! 

A mink  is  a member  of  the  family 
Mustelidae,  the  weasels.  Except  for 
size  and  color  differences,  mink  and 
weasels  resemble  each  other  more  than 
any  other  animals  in  the  state.  Unlike 
the  weasel,  the  mink  is  famous  for  his 
swimming  ability  and  a taste  for  fish. 
Still,  they  share  many  similarities. 
Mice  and  rats  make  up  the  greater  part 
of  their  diets,  and  both  are  suspected  of 
preying  on  the  nests  of  gamebirds. 
Neither  can  pass  up  a hen  house 
located  close  to  their  domain,  nor  an 
occasional  frog  or  snake.  And  the  mink 
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is  thought  to  be  hazardous  to  the  health 
of  marsh-dwelling  birds  and  even 
young  snapping  turtles.  So  it  is  that 
their  paths  cross.  Both  might  be  taken 
by  the  mink  trapper,  especially  in  dry 
land  sets.  I’ve  caught  weasels  in 
streamside  mink  sets  on  a number  of 
occasions,  but  never  a mink  in  a weasel 
set.  It  seems  as  though  it  should  hap- 
pen occasionally. 

If  you  would  trap  mink,  I suggest 
that  you  make  an  effort  to  watch  them 
in  action,  literally.  Easier  said  than 
done?  Perhaps,  but  it’s  not  impossible. 
If  you  can’t  set  aside  a special  time  for 
“mink  watching,  why  not  do  more  of 
your  squirrel,  turkey  or  deer  hunting 
along  a stream  or  pond?  An  old  beaver 
dam  is  nature’s  grand  arena  for  watch- 
ing wildlife.  Or  spend  a warm  spring 
day  on  the  lookout  for  an  entire  family 
of  mink.  The  young  are  usually  born  in 
March  or  April  and  are  blind  and  help- 
less for  about  five  weeks,  so  a watch 
conducted  in  likely  habitat  during  the 
month  of  May  might  afford  you  a 
ringside  seat  to  a grand  performance  of 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  creatures  in 
Penn’s  Woods. 

What  you  might  observe  will  be 
confined  to  a limited  area.  The  activity 
will  be  limited,  to  be  sure.  But  com- 
bine it  with  what  you  can  learn  from 
tracking,  which  we  ll  cover  in  an  up- 
coming issue  of  GAME  NEWS,  and 
you’ll  be  able  to  look  over  new  trapping 
grounds  and  determine  at  a glance 
where  mink  might  be  expected  to  run, 
prove  it  by  tracking  them,  then  trap- 
ping them. 


What’s  In  a Name? 

The  leopard,  once  supposed  to  be  a cross  between  the  lion  and  panther,  takes 
its  name  from  two  words — leo,  meaning  lion,  and  pardus,  meaning  panther. 
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How  to  make  and  use  . . 


A Reflector  Oven 

By  Don  & Marietta  Zimmerman 


HILE  LOADING  food  into  our 
packs  for  a week-long  canoe  trip, 
Paul  announced,  “Don’t  take  more  than 
a day’s  supply  of  bread.  I’ve  brought 
flour,  yeast  and  my  reflector  oven. 
We  ll  make  our  own.’ 

The  night  before  we’d  pulled  into  a 
campground  in  Ely,  Minnesota,  after  a 
two-day  drive  from  Hershey,  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  were  up  early  and  found 
Paul  Hansen,  his  wife  Lavena  and  their 
two  sons  and  daughter  at  their 
campsite.  Quickly  we  began  coordinat- 
ing the  last  minute  details  for  a week  of 
canoe  camping  into  Canada. 

Paul  had  spent  several  seasons  guid- 
ing youth  groups  into  the  area  where 
we  would  be  going.  For  this  trip,  he’d 
settled  on  an  island  campsite  on  Sunday 
Lake,  Ontario. 

On  the  second  morning  in  camp, 
Paul  pulled  a flat  canvas  bag  from  his 

MARIETTA  ZIMMERMAN  keeps  a close  eye 
on  cake  which  will  be  the  highlight  of  an  out- 
door meal.  Such  goodies  are  not  difficult  to 
prepare  on  reflector  oven. 


pack  and  quickly  assembled  his  reflec- 
tor oven.  It  was  our  first  look  at  one. 
Paid  had  made  his  from  sheet  alu- 
minum scraps  he’d  obtained  from  an 
aircraft  factory.  His  oven  consisted  of 
two  flat  squares  hinged  together,  two 
triangular  shaped  sides  and  a shelf. 

While  we  were  examining  it,  Lavena 
began  the  first  batch  of  camp  bread.  By 
noon,  the  loaves  had  risen  and  Paul 
placed  them  in  the  oven  and  moved  it 
near  the  fire.  As  we  watched,  the  bread 
turned  a golden  brown.  When  the 
loaves  had  cooled,  Lavena  cut  several 
slices,  buttered  them  generously  and 
passed  them  around.  That  convinced 
us.  Marietta  and  I were  going  to  add  a 
reflector  oven  to  our  camping  equip- 
ment. 

When  we  returned  to  Ely,  we  visited 
several  outfitters  and  examined  the 
commercial  reflector  ovens.  Most 
commercial  models  have  an  extremely 
small  baking  shelf,  and  prices  ranged 
from  $15-$25. 

Later  that  summer  we  were  planning 
a week-long  campout  for  14  hungry 
teenagers  and  four  adults  in  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest,  so  we  decided 
to  build  an  oven  large  enough  to  bake 
for  several  people. 

We  found  a barbecue  grill  that  had  a 
12  x 16-inch  rack  and  the  same  size 
briquet  tray.  We  used  the  rack  for  the 
reflector  oven  shelf  and  the  tray  for  a 
flat  cake  pan.  To  begin,  we  drew  the 
plans  around  the  shelf  for  maximum 
baking  height  with  a minimum  shelf 
depth  (see  diagrams). 

Then  we  purchased  enough  .040- 
gauge  aluminum  for  the  sides  and  ends 
from  a sheet  metal  shop,  an  aluminum 
piano  hinge  and  a kitchen  thermometer 
from  a hardware  store.  Our  tools  in- 
cluded a hacksaw,  file,  electric  drill, 
drill  bits,  pop  rivet  gun,  rivets,  ruler, 
square,  hammer  and  center  punch. 
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We  cut  the  top,  back  and  bottom 
anels  from  the  sheet  aluminum  and 
rilled  a circle  of  holes  in  the  top  back 
panel  for  the  thermometer,  which  was 
riveted  into  place.  Next  we  cut  the 
piano  hinge  and  riveted  it  into  the  bot- 
tom, back  and  top  pieces. 

Then  we  cut  the  side  panels,  cut, 
drilled,  and  shaped  the  tabs  and  riveted 
them  onto  the  side  panels.  Next  we 
marked  the  back  panels  where  the  tabs 
would  go  through  and  drilled  holes  to 
form  slots  for  them. 

Using  the  side  panels,  we  laid  the 

(back  panels  in  place  and  slipped  wire 
clips  through  each  tab.  This  held  the 
unit  together  while  we  riveted  the  mid- 
dle back  section  to  the  top  and  bottom 
panels. 

To  support  the  shelf,  we  cut  two  rec- 
tangular pieces  of  aluminum  about 
2x8  inches  and  bent  them  along  the 
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SHEET  METAL  SHOP  can  supply  .040 
gauge  aluminum  for  oven,  which  can 
be  assembled  at  home  by  any  handy 
outdoorsman. 


length  at  a 90°  angle.  If  you  can  find 
aluminum  angle  “iron  scraps,  they  11 
work  fine.  These  are  riveted  into  place 
as  shelf  supports. 

We  added  both  wire  and  aluminum 
legs  to  support,  and  hold  the  oven  up- 
right. The  wire  was  bent  in  a U shape 
and  held  in  place  by  a removable  wire 
rod  that  slips  through  the  middle  tabs 
(see  diagram).  The  aluminum  legs  were 
riveted  to  the  sides  with  extra  washers. 
This  allows  them  to  turn  freely. 

We  use  a canvas  bag  to  carry  the 
oven  and  accessories.  This  keeps  all 
components  together  and  clean.  Ma- 
terials cost  us  less  than  $10. 
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Cooking  is  easy  on  a reflector  oven. 
Select  a place  with  a large  rock  or  log 
and  build  the  fire  in  front  of  it.  This 
helps  reflect  heat  into  the  oven  and 
minimizes  problems  from  wind  gusts. 
Use  a moderate  fire  and  allow  some 
coals  to  accumulate.  They  give  uniform 
heat  and  you’ll  find  them  easier  to  work 
in  front  of  than  a roaring  fire. 

Next,  assemble  your  reflector  oven 
and  prepare  the  food  to  be  baked.  Place 
the  food  in  a pan  or  on  a cookie  sheet  on 
the  oven  s shelf  and  place  the  oven  at 
the  edge  of  the  fire.  Adjust  so  the  food 
will  be  level.  If  you  don  t do  this,  your 
cakes  and  cobblers  will  be  uneven — the 
batter  will  run  to  one  side  of  the  pan 
and  won't  bake  uniformly. 

Watch  Temperature 

Watch  the  temperature  closely. 
When  the  gauge  reads  200°,  keep  the 
fire  at  that  level.  To  do  this,  feed  or 
starve  the  fire  or  move  the  reflector 
oven  back.  Watch  the  front  edge  of 
whatever  you’re  baking.  When  it  ap- 
pears nearly  done,  move  the  oven  away 
from  the  fire  and  turn  the  pan  around 
so  the  back  side  of  the  food  is  closer  to 
the  fire. 

This  is  necessary  because  the 
temperature  in  a reflector  oven  isn  t 
uniform.  Though  we  haven’t  measured 
the  temperature  at  the  front  edge,  we 
suspect  it’s  much  higher  than  the  200° 
reading  at  the  back  of  the  oven. 

When  you’re  finished,  remove  the 
reflector  oven  from  the  fire  and  let  it 
cool.  After  you’ve  used  your  oven  three 
or  four  times,  check  the  inside  panels. 
If  they’re  black,  clean  them.  We  use 
hot  soapy  water  and  steel  wool  to  polish 
the  aluminum  surfaces.  Bright  surfaces 
reflect  the  heat  best  and  shorten  baking 
times. 

You  can  bake  most  anything  on  a 
reflector  oven.  We’ve  made  bread,  bis- 
cuits, cobblers,  cakes,  cornbread  and 
cookies.  For  camping,  many  convience 
mixes  that  need  only  water  work  well. 
You’ll  probably  have  to  try  a couple  of 
brands  to  find  the  one  that  best  suits 


your  tastes.  An  old  standby,  of  course, 
is  the  all-purpose  mix.  We  use 
Bisquick.  It  comes  in  premeasured 
packets  that  are  easy  to  use . 

For  cobblers,  try  fresh  fruit  or  ber- 
ries or  dried  fruits.  For  fresh  fruits,  add 
a little  water  and  sugar  and  cook  briefly 
to  make  a syrup.  For  dried  fruits,  add 
water  and  cook  until  tender,  then  add 
sugar  and  cook  until  a syrup  forms. 
Grease  the  inside  of  a pan  that  fits  your 
oven  and  spread  the  mixture  over  the 
bottom.  The  skillet  from  nested  alu- 
minum cooking  kits  works  fine.  Next, 
make  a batter  following  the  all-puipose 
mix  directions  and  pour  over  the  fruit. 
Bake  until  the  crust  turns  a light 
brown. 

As  for  biscuits,  we  make  drop  bis- 
cuits, as  they  don  t need  to  be  kneaded. 
You  simply  mix  the  batter  and  spoon 
them  onto  a cookie  sheet.  Watch  them 
carefully,  for  they  scorch  easily. 

Cake  mixes  that  need  just  water  are 
easy  to  use,  especially  the  type  you  mix 
right  in  the  pan.  These  reduce  dirty 
dishes. 

Here’s  a simple  recipe  for  a mix-in- 
the-pan  cake: 

Grease  a 9 x 9-inch  pan,  place  IV2 
cups  of  flour,  3 tablespoons  of  cocoa,  1 
teaspoon  of  soda,  1 cup  of  sugar  and  V2 
teaspoon  of  salt  in  pan.  Make  three 
grooves  for  5 tablespoons  of  cooking  oil, 
1 tablespoon  of  vinegar,  and  1 teaspoon 
of  vanilla.  Place  one  of  these  in- 
gredients in  each  groove.  Pour  one  cup 
cold  water  over  the  dry  ingredients  and 
beat  until  smooth.  Bake  for  20  minutes 
or  until  done. 

If  you  want  to  bake  bread,  try  sour- 
dough. It  not  only  tastes  better,  but  is 
easier  to  make  as  sourdough  bread 
needs  to  rise  only  once.  (Most  standard 
breads  must  rise  twice.)  You  can  buy 
sourdough  starter  kits  in  the  camping 
foods  sections  of  many  sporting  goods 
stores  and  a few  supermarkets. 

Whether  it’s  cakes,  biscuits, 
cornbread  or  other  baking  delights, 
we’ve  found  a reflector  oven  adds  to  our 
enjoyment  of  outdoor  cooking. 

—11  in  — 


Or  In  the  Air 

The  blue  whale  is  the  largest  animal  that  has  ever  lived  on  land  or  sea. 
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Disasters  I Have  Made 


By  David  Coldren 


THIS  ARTICLE  is  not  about 
disasters  which  occur  from  time  to 
time  in  nature.  Floods,  earthquakes, 
tornadoes,  drought,  etc.,  will  not  be 
discussed  here.  The  disasters  that  are 
going  to  be  enumerated  are  man-made 
and  harm  nothing  but  the  perpetrator  s 
ego. 

I should  have  quit  deer  hunting  in 
1971.  That  was  the  year  I made  the  first 
of  many  mistakes  which  have  proved  to 
be  disastrous  to  my  hunting  reputation. 
I didn’t  quit,  however,  and  have 
continued  on  that  mistake-prone  path 
ever  since.  This  path  has  now  widened 
to  include  not  only  deer  but  also 
turkey,  geese,  ducks,  pheasants, 
grouse,  rabbit  . . . well,  every  species 
of  game  animal  in  Pennsylvania  except 
bear.  I do  hope  to  remedy  this  excep- 
tion in  the  future  so  as  not  to  single  out 
the  black  bear  as  the  only  animal  that 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  outwit 


me. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  the  1971 
archery  season.  This  was  my  first  deer 
hunt  ever  and  it  was  made  with  two 
friends,  Rod  Itermann  and  Bill  Behney, 
who  have  since  that  date  been  my 
regular  hunting  companions.  These  two 
men  have  had  the  dubious  pleasure  of 
either  witnessing  or  participating  in  all 
of  my  most  disastrous  hunts. 


Seemed  Like  Eternity 

The  first  deer  hunt  took  place  in  the 
Frystown  region  of  northeastern  Berks 
County,  on  a warm  and  sunny  fall 
Saturday.  After  being  placed  on  what 

I seemed  to  me  a very  old  and  rickety 
tree  stand,  I began  my  first  unsuccess- 
ful vigil  for  Pennsylvania’s  wild  white- 
tail.  After  what  seemed  an  eternity  hut 
was  really  closer  to  3%  hours,  I began 
to  doubt  my  friends’  placement  of  me.  I 
still  secretly  believe,  although  both  of 
my  friends  deny  this,  they  put  me  on 
that  ancient  stand  to  keep  me  out  of 
trouble  and  out  of  their  way. 

Well,  at  about  9:30  a.m.,  after  having 
taken  my  arrow  off  the  bowstring,  I 
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IT  DOESN’T  TAKE  a big  disaster  like  a flood 
or  earthquake  or  tornado  to  make  life  dif- 
ficult for  a hunter.  With  a little  practice,  he 
can  make  his  own. 

began  to  climb  down  for  a stretch 
break.  As  my  foot  found  the  first  rung  of 
the  homemade  ladder,  I saw  him  out  of 
the  corner  of  my  left  eye.  Not  only  was 
he  the  first  live  deer  I had  ever  seen, 
but  he  was  also  a fine,  fat,  corn-fed  6- 
pointer. 

To  say  I was  excited  is  a mild  un- 
derstatement. He  was  gingerly  feed- 
ing in  a direction  that  was  going  to 
bring  him  directly  under  my  tree  stand. 
I stepped  back  up  to  the  platform  to 
re-arrow  my  bow.  I found  that  between 
the  time  I first  saw  the  buck  and  now, 
my  fingers  had  stopped  functioning 
as  they  normally  do.  The  first  arrow  I 
pulled  from  the  bow  quiver  dropped  to 
the  ground.  Fortunately,  the  arrow 
dropped  quietly  and  the  deer 
continued  to  feed  without  ever  raising 
his  head.  Then,  as  I pulled  the  second 
fiberglass  arrow  from  the  quiver,  it 
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THE  SECOND  ARROW — I’d  dropped  the  first — banged  against  my  bow  with  such  a racket 
that  it  startled  not  only  me  but  the  buck  as  well. 


banged  against  my  50-pound  Browning 
bow  with  such  a racket  that  it  startled 
not  only  me,  but  the  buck  as  well. 
Panicking,  I quickly  tried  to  string  the 
arrow,  but  this  time  rapped  it  against 
the  oak  tree  in  which  I was  standing. 

The  buck,  of  course,  had  enough  of 
this  nonsense.  After  looking  up  through 
the  slats  of  the  stand,  he  broke  all  land 
speed  records  in  leaving  the  scene  of 
the  racket.  As  he  jumped,  I did  manage 
to  get  off  the  noisy  arrow,  only  to  send 
it  over  his  back  at  about  13  yards!  After 
about  40  yards  of  hard  running,  the 
buck  stopped  and  turned  back  to  look  at 
the  fool  in  the  tree,  and  I swear  he 
smiled.  Fred  Bear  would  be  ashamed  of 
me. 

Although  this  was  the  precedent-set- 
ting hunt  of  my  disastrous  seven-year 
career,  it  was  not  the  worst.  My  first 
horrendous  experience  I chalked  up  to 
a combination  of  inexperience  and  buck 
fever.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  what  I 
did  in  1973,  as  by  then  I had  a few 
hunts  under  my  belt.  My  two  friends 


and  I were  hunting  deer  in  Frystown 
again,  only  about  a mile  from  the  scene 
of  my  first  debacle.  It  was  the  first  day 
of  the  regular  buck  season  and  it  was 
cold  and  sleeting.  To  gain  comfort  and 
protection,  I wedged  myself  between 
two  tree  stumps  in  a position  I can  only 
describe  as  reclining.  It  was  truly  com- 
fortable, but  I did  not  ask  myself  one 
question:  could  I shoot  from  that  posi- 
tion? 

Of  course,  the  answer  was  no,  and  I 
had  to  find  that  out  the  hard  way.  Out 
of  the  ghostly  morning  mists  appeared 
the  largest  deer  I have  ever  seen,  a 
giant  8-pointer.  I watched  with  bulging 
eyes,  still  not  believing  my  incredible 
luck.  Then,  at  the  point  I had  decided 
would  be  the  best  one  for  a shot,  I tried 
raising  my  6mm  Remington  Model  660 
to  my  shoulder.  I could  not.  With  a 
tremendous  effort,  I unwedged  my 
shoulders  from  between  those  two 
stumps.  But  in  so  doing,  I attracted  the 
attention  of  the  huge  deer,  who  was  off 
in  an  instant.  I managed  to  get  off  one 
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shot,  but  I missed  and  he  was  gone. 

In  1975  I finally  thought  I had  con- 
quered my  stupidity.  On  the  first 
Saturday  of  that  year’s  season,  I drop- 
ped in  the  snow  of  Pike  County  a nice 
5-pointer  with  one  shot  from  my  30-30 
Savage.  I had  sold  the  6mm  Rem- 
ington, of  course,  because  it  was  that 
gun  that  made  me  miss  the  8-pointer. 
As  I casually  approached  the  “dead 
deer,  congratulating  myself  on  a fine 
shot,  the  buck  jumped  up  and  vanished 
into  some  pines  and  over  the  crest  of  a 
hill.  To  make  matters  more  embarrass- 
ing, he  ran  into  the  waiting  gun  of  a 
young  13-year-old  boy  from  New  Jersey 
who  fired  off  one  shot  from  his  Davy 
Crockett  Commemorative  Rifle  (i  ll 
never  forget  that!)  and  the  deer 
dropped  for  the  second  time,  this  time 
for  good. 

When  I finally  got  there,  the  boy  was 
in  a state  of  jubilation.  He  was  so  proud 
I did  not  have  time  to  feel  sorry  for 
myself.  I helped  the  boy  field-dress  the 
deer  (he  had  never  done  it  before  and 
neither  had  I)  and  drag  it  to  his  father’s 
car.  Although  I didn’t  get  that  deer,  I 
did  get  the  satisfaction  of  helping  a 
young  hunter  with  his  first  deer. 

Well,  that  just  about  chronicles  my 
deer  hunting  mistakes  to  date. 
However,  to  list  all  my  hunting  faux  pas 
i would  require  more  space  than  is 


available.  A few  of  the  worst  inch  ide: 
the  hunt  at  Middle  Creek  where  I 
managed  to  miss  a goose  I could  have 
knocked  down  with  the  barrel  of  my 
Model  37  Ithaca;  the  Pike  County’ 
turkey  hunt  where  I missed  not  one  but 
two  turkeys  at  about  25  yards;  and  add 
to  that  list  numerous  ‘‘gimme’  shots  at 
pheasants,  grouse  and  rabbits  that 
usually  leave  my  hunting  partners  shak- 
ing their  heads  in  disbelief. 

Not  only  am  I perhaps  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s worst  shots,  out  inevitably  I 
am  in  the  wrong  place  in  a drive  or  on 
post.  During  the  1977  deer  season,  the 
only  buck  I saw  appeared  while  I was 
having  lunch  in  the  cab  of  my  truck. 
The  buck  simply  tiptoed  across  in  front 
of  the  truck  while  I sat  inside  busily  eat- 
ing a sandwich. 

Why  am  I recounting  these  bad  ex- 
periences? I don  t really  know.  Per- 
haps I’m  a masochist,  or  perhaps  I 
think  that  mentioning  them  will  keep 
some  young  hunter  from  making  the 
same  mistakes.  I’m  sure  most  hunters 
are  smarter  than  that,  though . 

I ll  wrap  this  up  by  saying  that 
whenever  I’m  in  earshot  of  one  of  those 
“there  ain’t  any  game  in  Pennsylvania 
like  there  used  to  be  conversations,  I 
just  smile  to  myself.  I know  full  well 
there  is,  and  next  season  I’ll  probably 
miss  it. 
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Photos  by  Joe  Osman 


MOST  large  conferences  meet  in  motels  or 
conference  centers;  smaller  meetings,  in 
PGC  division  offices. 


DGP  Dick  Donahoe  makes  a point  during  discussions;  Radio 
Engineer  Bob  Gray  (right)  describes  technical  aspects  of  new 
mobile  radios. 
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LUNCH  PROVIDES  an  opportunity  to  chat 
with  fellow  officers,  catch  up  on  news  and 
discuss  common  problems. 


DGP  Ed  Sherlinski  models  new  winter 
field  jacket  for  Jerry  Wendt,  Perry  Hil- 
bert, Paul  Miller. 
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The  Professional  . . . 

never  stops  learning 


PENNSYLVANIA  ESTABLISHED  THE  FIRST  school  in  the  world  for 
training  state  wildlife  conservation  officers,  and  it’s  still  one  of  the 
finest.  Trainees  spend  almost  a year  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conserva- 
tion. The  17th  Class  just  completed  training.  But  that  won’t  be  the  end  of 
their  education.  Many  officers  take  college  courses  on  their  own,  and  the 
Game  Commission  holds  meetings,  workshops  and  training  sessions  on  a va- 
riety of  subjects.  Periodically  since  1920,  the  entire  uniformed  staff  has  met 
for  training  and  information-swapping;  the  fifteenth  statewide  in-service 
training  conference  takes  place  at  Penn  State’s  main  campus  this  month. 

Most  training  meetings,  though,  are  specialized  by  geographic  location  or 
by  job  type  (forestry,  biology,  land  management,  etc.).  These  photos  were 
taken  at  a 1976  law  enforcement  conference  in  Danville.  Men  from  three  of 
the  state’s  six  field  divisions  attended  (the  other  divisions  had  a separate 
meeting).  They  were  brought  up  to  date  on  new  equipment,  uniform  items, 
legislation,  court  procedures,  educational  materials,  policy  and  a host  of 
other  topics,  and  had  a chance  to  discuss  their  own  questions  and  problems. 

Webster’s  definition  of  “profession”  includes  the  phrase,  “committing  its 
members  to  continued  study.”  That  standard  is  crucial  to  natural  resource 
managers,  and  Pennsylvania’s  conservation  officers  are  proud  of  their 
professionalism. 
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Hit  All  Bases 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION  OF- 
FICE— We  conduct  tours  of  the 
Southwest  Division  Office  for  the  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  other  groups; 
they’re  always  a source  of  learning  and 
revelation  for  these  youngsters.  The 
kids  send  us  thank  you  notes  after  these 
visits  and  comment  on  their  favorite 
animal  or  the  highlight  of  the  tour  in 
their  opinion.  The  one  I liked  best  was 
from  the  little  girl  who  liked  “every- 
thing the  most.  — CIA  John  Badger, 
Ligonier. 


Rushing  the  Season 

BLAIR  COUNTY — During  a short 
break  from  their  snowmobile  ride. 
Deputy  Jim  Focht  and  some  friends 
were  drinking  coffee  at  a local  res- 
taurant. As  they  relaxed,  they  watched 
a groundhog  running  around  an  ad- 
jacent building — somewhat  confused 
by  the  three  feet  or  so  of  snow.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  writing  this  Field 
Note:  first,  it’s  a little  unusual;  and 
second,  the  men  stated  that  if  this  made 
GAME  NEWS,  they  would  all  buy 
a subscription  to  the  magazine.  So 
Richard  Saylor  and  company,  please 
contact  Deputy  Focht. — DCP  Larry 
Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 


Real  Whiz 

YORK  COUNTY — A woman  nea 
Stewartstown  called  and  told  me  sh< 
heard  something  running  in  her  ceil 
ings  at  night,  keeping  her  awake.  Sh< 
stated  she  had  opened  a hole  in  th< 
bathroom  wall  because  they  wert 
remodeling,  and  saw  what  she  de 
scribed  as  a weasel  looking  at  her. 
took  a box  trap  to  her  and  showed  he 
how  to  set  it.  That  evening  she  had  he 
two  small  children  in  the  bathtub  anc 
decided  to  set  the  trap  while  the] 
bathed.  Before  she  got  the  children  ou 
of  the  tub,  the  weasel  came  out  of  th( 
hole  in  the  wall  and  ran  into  the  trap 
She  put  the  trap  and  children  into  the 
car  and  took  it  out  in  the  country  anc 
released  it.  With  this  kind  of  success, 
asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  take  care  o 
my  trapping  complaints. — DGP  Rober 
Yeakel,  Red  Lion. 


Havabanana 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
Upon  arriving  at  a rural  home  to  inves 
tigate  a deer  damage  complaint,  I fount 
twenty-four  deer  in  the  yard  eatinj 
everything  from  white  pine  anc 
Norway  spruce  to  yucca  plants.  But  the 
woman  of  the  house  told  me  that  thei 
favorite  food  was  the  banana  peels  tha 
she  threw  out. — DGP  Tim  Flanigan 
Mt.  Pleasant. 


New  Habitat? 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY— Thi 
past  spring  we  heard  a lot  about  ou 
roads  and  all  the  potholes.  One  farme 
placed  an  ad  in  our  local  paper,  invitinj 
all  the  local  hunters  to  walk  the  dir 
road  by  his  farm.  Claims  he  flushec 
twenty  rabbits  from  just  one  pothole.— 
DGP  Norman  Forche,  Montrose. 
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Let’s  Go  Hunting 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY— No  Close 
Season;  Limit:  as  much  as  you  can 
carry;  Best  Place  to  Hunt:  All  counties 
are  excellent;  Species:  Aluminum  cans, 
bottles  and  paper. — DGP  Gene  W. 
Beaumont,  New  Castle. 

Summer  Rerun 

WARREN  COUNTY— l took  my 
snowshoes  out  of  the  car  the  other  day 
and  replaced  them  with  my  hipboots 
and  potato  hook.  This  year  the  beaver 
season  ended  on  March  12;  I received 
my  first  beaver  damage  complaint  on 
March  13.  With  the  warm  weather  and 
the  runoff  from  melting  snow,  roads 
flooded  and  cellars  filled.  These  beaver 
dams  were  trapped  hard  during  the 
season  and  only  one  beaver  was  taken 
out.  Now  it’s  time  for  me  to  get  the  live 
traps  and  dynamite  out  of  storage  and 
take  care  of  these  problems  again.  Last 
summer  I trapped  and  transferred 
nineteen  beaver  in  my  district  and  it 
looks  like  this  year  is  going  to  be  a 
[“summer  rerun.  Hard  for  me  to 
understand  the  position  taken  by  the 
anti-trappers. — DGP  William  D. 
Shultz,  Yoilngsville. 


Nowhere  Near 

BERKS  COUNTY — Rumors  always 
have  a way  of  spreading  much  further 
and  wider  than  they  really  deserve. 
Recently  it  was  stated  in  a Berks 
County  newspaper  that  Potter  County 
residents  feel  the  deer  mortality  was  85 
percent  in  some  areas.  This  always 
results  from  people  making  statements 
about  things  they  know  very  little 
about.  Deer  have  a miraculous  ability 
to  survive  harsh  winters,  much  more  so 
than  most  of  us  realize.  They  will  spend 
days  on  end  without  even  moving,  with 
their  stored  body  weight  supplying 
them  with  the  needed  nourishment. 
Starvation  does  exist  and  is  terrible  for 
sure,  but  the  death  rate  is  nowhere 
near  85  percent. — DGP  Michael  W. 
Schmit,  Snillington. 
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VENANGO  COUNTY— In  late 
March,  I saw  my  first  robin  of  the  year 
walking  in  my  yard.  Less  than  an  hour 
later  it  started  to  snow. — DGP  Leonard 
C.  Hribar,  Seneca. 

Ready  for  Us? 

RLSC — The  training  period  for  the 
17th  Class  of  game  conservation  officers 
is  nearly  over.  The  range  of  subjects 
covered  has  been  tremendous — from 
legal  procedures  to  dendrology,  from 
rabbit  management  to  beaver  tagging. 
The  climax  of  the  eleven  months  of 
training  will  be  our  graduation  and 
assumption  of  duties  as  land  managers 
or  game  protectors  early  in  July. — 
Trainee  William  C.  Wingo. 


Happens  to  Each  Class 

RLSC — Thanks  to  the  good  cooking 
of  Mrs.  Adams  and  Mrs.  Holt,  the 
Game  Commission  has  about  150-200 
more  pounds  of  game  protector  than 
they  bargained  for! — Trainee  John 
Roller. 


The  Real  Heroes 

RLSC — It’s  been  a long  winter  at  the 
Training  School.  We  think  we’ve  had  it 
tough,  but  the  real  heroes  are  the  wives 
who  have  sacrificed  a great  deal  to  see 
their  husbands  happy  in  their  work.  I 
guess  we  are  lucky  men  in  more  ways 
than  one!— Trainee  Chuck  Arcovitch. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— I have 
found  that  the  most  misunderstood 
animal  in  my  district  is  the  opossum.  It 
is  the  most  feared  but  the  least  likely  to 
harm  anyone,  the  most  common  but 
the  least  known,  the  most  likely  suspect 
to  be  confused  for  a creature  from 
Mars.  The  opossum  is  our  only  mam- 
mal with  a pouch  to  carry  young;  it  has 
a prehensile  tail,  and  is  extremely 
stupid.  But  as  stupid  as  it  is,  I’ve  never 
known  it  to  destroy  its  own  environ- 
ment. I guess  that  s because  it  takes 
brains  to  accomplish  such  a feat. — 
DGP  William  Wasserman,  College- 
ville. 

Price  of  Liberty 

BLAIR  COUNTY  — Today’s 
sportsmen  must  constantly  be  vigilant 
regarding  state  and  national  legislation. 
With  so  many  attempts  to  introduce 
bills  relative  to  our  sport,  in  the  form  of 
gun  control,  elimination  of  the  leg-hold 
trap,  and  construction  of  model  air- 
plane facilities  on  our  State  Game 
Lands,  we  must  be  knowledgeable 
about  these  current  events  and  take 
time  to  correspond  with  our  respective 
legislators  to  reveal  the  silent  major- 
ity’s opinion.  Your  privilege  to  hunt  or 
trap  is  constantly  being  jeopardized. 
Therefore,  be  an  alert  sportsman  by 
keeping  posted  on  such  items.  One 
method  would  be  to  attend  the  monthly 
meeting  of  your  local  federation  of 
sportsmen’s  clubs. — DGP  Don  Martin, 
Hollidaysburg. 


Young  Wildlifers 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— l recently 
attended  a Wildlife  Festival  conduct- 
ed by  Mrs.  Purnell’s  elementary  class 
at  the  Greencastle-Antrim  School 
System.  These  children  not  only  pre- 
pared materials  but  produced  their  own 
program  which  was  given  to  other 
classes,  parents,  and  anyone  else  desir- 
ing to  attend.  As  I sat  through  their 
presentation,  I was  impressed  with 
their  attitude  and  keen  interest  in  the 
wildlife  resource  of  not  only  this  state, 
but  the  world.  These  children  related 
the  importance  of  the  sportsmen  and 
the  part  they  play  in  the  management 
of  our  wild  creatures.  A job  well  done 
by  Mrs.  Purnell  and  her  students. — 
DGP  Ron  Schmuck,  Greencastle. 

Shocking,  Sad 

PERRY  COUNTY— Did  your  game 
protector  do  you  a favor  and  arrest  you 
for  having  a loaded  firearm  in  your  ve- 
hicle? “Favor!  you  say.  It’s  hard  to 
understand  why  to  consider  it  a favor, 
until  you  investigate  a fatal  hunting  ac- 
cident caused  by  loaded  firearms  in  ve- 
hicles. I had  such  an  investigation 
Easter  weekend.  It  is  shocking  and 
very  sad.  If  you  still  insist  on  this 
Russian  roulette  practice,  remember — 
our  next  investigation  might  be  ol 
YOU.  Spare  your  family  the  heart- 
breaking news.  Take  a few  seconds  tc 
transport  your  gun  safely — as  though 
your  life  depended  on  it. — DGP  Butch 
Camp,  Elliottsburg. 

A Gross  of  Nongame 

RLSC— Did  you  know  that  ap- 
roximately  160  different  species  oi 
irds  occupy  our  wetlands  and  onl> 
about  16  of  these  are  game  birds?  Facl 
is,  the  sportsmen  s dollars  have  beer 
paying  for  wildlife  management  ir 
Pennsylvania  for  many  years;  however, 
these  same  sportsmen  are  frequend) 
accused  of  supporting  only  those  pro- 
grams which  benefit  game  species,  witl 
no  regard  for  wildlife  in  general.  Oui 
game  lands  are  “multiple  use’’  not  only 
in  terms  of  people  use,  but  more  im- 
portantly in  terms  of  wildlife  utiliza- 
tion.— Trainee  Robert  L.  Lumadue. 
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Slippery  Solution 

ELK  COUNTY — Recently  I heard  of 
'a  lady  in  St.  Marys  who  had  a large  bird 
feeder  on  a pole  in  her  backyard. 
Several  squirrels  took  over  the  feeder, 
working  it  daily  and  going  through  an 
excessive  amount  of  birdfeed.  She 
greased  the  feeder  pole  and  watched  as 
the  squirrels  tried  desperately  but  just 
couldn  t hang  on.  — DGP  Harold 
Harshbarger,  Kersey. 

Shady  Dealing 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY— During 
several  investigations  of  unlicensed  fur 
buyers,  I discovered  many  young  or 
new  trappers  had  sold  their  furs  at  less 
than  half  the  true  value.  One  illegal 
buyer,  thinking  I was  an  inexperienced 
trapper,  told  me,  “The  market  on  fox 
has  been  saturated;  the  buyers  don  t 
need  anymore.  I feel  badly  for  you,  but 
I can  only  offer  you  $20  for  your  best 
red  fox.  At  that  time,  red  fox  were 
worth  $55. — DGP  C.  P.  Cinamella, 
Moscow. 


Brain  Surgery 

UNION  COUNTY  — l took  a 
pheasant  that  had  been  found  along  a 
rural  road  to  Deputy  Bob  Holman,  who 
has  a wildlife  salvage  permit.  I asked 
Bob  if  he  would  keep  the  bird  a few 
days  as  it  seemed  okay  except  for  an  ob- 
vious loss  of  equilibrium.  One  day  Bob 
called  to  report  he  was  releasing  the 
pheasant  and  he  told  me  of  its  recovery. 
The  bird  had  not  seemed  to  improve 
for  several  days;  a close  examination 
revealed  one  eye  was  dilated  and  the 
other  was  constricted.  Bob,  a one-time 
biology  teacher  and  an  all-time  wildlife 
wizard,  made  a closer  examination.  The 
only  abnormality  he  found  was  a deep 
depression  in  the  bird  s skull.  Deputy 
Holman  drilled  a small  hole  in  the 
skull,  inserted  a hook  and  lifted  the 
depressed  bone.  Almost  immediately 
the  bird  regained  its  stability  and,  as  I 
write  this,  is  probably  out  there 
somewhere  siring  little  fellows. 
Thanks,  Bob! — DGP  Bernie  Schmader, 
Millmont. 


Busman’s  Holiday 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY'— The  old 
story  that  a game  protector  s work  is 
never  done  sure  seems  to  be  holding 
true  for  me.  Not  having  had  any  time 
off  for  months,  I recently  decided  to 
take  a few  days  off  and  go  home.  Upon 
arriving  there,  I received  one  com- 
plaint about  a skunk  raiding  my  father’s 
hen  house;  on  at  least  one  occasion,  it 
had  done  battle  with  my  father  and 
won.  The  second  day,  I received  a com- 
plaint about  a deer  hit  by  a car,  and 
many  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  of 
game  after  the  long  winter.  On  the  last 
day  of  my  visit,  I was  asked  if  I would 
take  two  foxes  off  a fellow’s  hands  who 
wanted  to  give  them  away.  Sure  was 
good  to  get  back  to  work. — DGP  W.  A. 
Sneath,  Meadville. 


Secret  Formula? 

LUZERNE  COUNTY — A family  in 
Edwardsville  was  having  trouble  with  a 
raccoon  getting  into  a garbage  can. 
They  set  a Hav-a-hart  humane  trap,  but 
had  no  success  because  the  coon  would 
remove  the  bait  without  getting  caught. 
They  were  baiting  with  hardshell  crabs, 
crab  meat,  lobster  and  sardines  with  no 
success.  The  caller  had  been  told  that  I 
knew  a secret  bait  to  use.  I have  no 
secret  baits,  but  suggested  they  pour 
household  ammonia  on  the  inside  of  the 
garbage  can  lid  and  replace  the  lid  on 
the  can  and  this  would  discourage  the 
animal. — DGP  Edward  Gdosky, 
Dallas. 
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Deer  Refuge 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— Re- 
cently some  deer  were  shot  for  crop 
damage  in  my  district.  The  interesting 
part  is  that  all  of  the  surrounding  farms 
were  posted,  “NO  DOE  HUNTING.” 
I guess  some  people  never  learn. — 
DGP  Jack  Sickenberger,  Houston. 

Helping  to  Death 

CLINTON  COUNTY — Every  winter 
a few  people  throw  ear  com  along  the 
edge  of  various  roadways  to  “help”  the 
wildlife.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  us  try  to 
dodge  the  sudden  influx  of  squirrels 
and  deer  standing  on  these  roadways 
while  feeding. — DGP  John  Wasser- 
man,  Renovo. 


Doin’  the  Bunny  Hop 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— During 
the  deep  snow  I took  care  of  a rabbit 
complaint  just  outside  of  town.  One 
cold  morning  I picked  up  a rabbit  that 
had  entered  the  trap  overnight.  Placing 
the  bunny  in  a woven  plastic  feed  bag 
for  transfer  out  of  town  to  a more  re- 
mote area,  I tied  the  bag  shut  and  set  it 
on  the  sidewalk  while  I reset  the  trap. 
The  bag  took  off  across  the  yard  in  three 
feet  of  snow  with  one  DGP  in  hot  pur- 
suit. After  a thirty-yard  chase  I caught 
the  bag  and  put  it  in  the  trunk.  When  I 
got  to  a release  area  and  opened  the 
trunk,  the  bag  leaped  out  and  I just 
barely  caught  it  before  it  took  off  again. 
Maybe  I need  a heavier,  darker  bag? — 
DGP  Rod  Dilling,  Auburn. 


Here  and  There 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— I have  heard 
remarks  from  people  concerning  oui 
old  feeders  being  empty  and  no  feeding 
being  done  by  the  Game  Commission. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  When  necessary, 
rather  than  use  the  old  centrally  located 
feeders,  the  Commission  in  this  area 
has  gone  to  small  portable  feeders 
erected  right  where  the  turkey  are 
feeding,  usually  at  spring  seeps  and 
along  creek  bottoms.  This  way  the 
turkeys  conserve  precious  energy  by 
not  having  to  travel  to  centrally  located 
feeders.  Since  large  flocks  aren’t  con- 
gregating, predation  is  reduced. — 
DGP  Dan  Jenkins,  Patton. 

Realistic 

RLSC — Throughout  January  and 
February,  our  class  spent  several  days 
cutting  browse  that  could  be  utilized  by 
deer.  On  one  of  these  trips  we  had 
to  cross  a small  creek  and  discovered 
that  someone  had  made  several  sets 
for  beaver.  Our  “resident  trapping 
expert,  Trainee  Mark  Crowder,  of- 
fered to  explain  how  the  sets  were 
made  and  to  point  out  what  to  look  for 
in  the  way  of  violations.  I guess  Mark 
wanted  to  be  authentic  and  show  what 
usually  happens  to  a game  protector 
when  he  checks  traps,  because  as  he 
was  checking  the  last  one  he  fell 
through  the  ice  into  waist-deep 
water. — Trainee  Ron  Stout. 


Grow  a Bird  Feeder 

RLSC — Summer  is  here  and 
everything  is  green  and  growing.  The 
first  flurry  of  fishing  season  is  over  and 
winter  is  all  but  forgotten.  Forgotten, 
too,  is  the  concern  many  felt  for  the 
wildlife  caught  in  the  heavy  winter 
snows.  Actually,  now  is  the  time  to  be 
concerned  with  helping  the  wild  crea- 
tures caught  in  winter’s  onslaught.  This 
is  the  time  to  help  wildlife  by  planting 
shrubs  and  bushes  which  will  provide 
winter  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  So 
get  with  it,  wildlifers — instead  of  build- 
ing a bird  house  or  turkey  feeder,  grow 
one. — Trainee  Charles  H.  May. 
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1978  Report  to  the 
’a.  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 

By  Glenn  L.  Bowers 

Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


Y/E  ARE  grateful  to  the  many 
W sportsmen  who  joined  in  our 
PORT  program  but  we  need  a lot 
lore  help.  This  will  be  a continuing  ef- 
irt  and  with  the  help  of  additional 
lortsmen  we  can  progressively  im- 
rove  the  image  of  the  hunting  frater- 
ity.  This  is  a year-round  project  with 
dded  special  emphasis  during  the 
ritical  periods.  We  must  urge  more  of 
lose  who  go  afield  to  adopt  and  live  by 
le  SPORT  program. 

We  have  indicated  in  the  past  we 
lust  be  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
le  various  species  in  our  consideration 
f harvest  regulations.  Hence,  in  1977 
/e  reduced  season  lengths  for  fall  tur- 
ey  hunting  and  we  did  not  have  a bear 
eason.  We  are  hopeful  that  more 
unters  will  understand  our  obligations 
nd  that  our  first  and  primary  responsi- 
ility  is  to  the  wildlife  resources  basic 
o our  hunting  enjoyment. 

In  the  future  we  are  certain  to  be 
ailed  upon  to  do  more  in  the  way  of 
urveys,  inventories  and  data  gathering 
>reliminary  to  decisions  affecting  any 
nd  all  wildlife  resources.  We  will  need 
know  more  about  the  relation  of  de- 
isions  and  actions  to  other  resources 
nd  land  uses.  Already  numerous  states 
ave  prepared  or  are  in  the  process  of 
reparing  Environmental  Impact  State- 
nents  or  assessments  on  the  manage- 
aent  and  harvest  of  various  species. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  future. 


AS  DAVE  DEHAVEN,  secretary  of  the  PFSC, 
Bob  Bielo  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission,  and  Ed  Miller  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission listen,  PGC  Executive  Director 
Glenn  Bowers  addresses  sportsmen. 

Many  factors  are  working  against  hunt- 
ing as  we  know  it.  Unfortunately,  too 
many  hunters  take  too  much  for  grant- 
ed. Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  is  that 
the  privilege  of  hunting  has  come  too 
cheaply.  A more  deserved  appreciation 
must  be  afforded  the  privilege  of  hunt- 
ing. Participants  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  more  for  the  privilege.  Further,  we 
must  work  together  to  perpetuate  hunt- 
ing. Too  often  hunters  and  even  or- 
ganized sportsmen  become  chronic 
gripers  and  assume  adversary  positions 
when  we  should  be  working  together. 

Sometimes  hunters  ask,  “What  is  the 
Game  Commission  doing  for  the  hunt- 
er?” Practically  everything  we  do  is  for 
the  hunter — protecting  his  interests 
through  law  enforcement  and  informa- 
tion and  education,  places  to  hunt  on 
Game  Lands  and  private  lands  in  our 
cooperative  programs,  management  to 
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enhance  living  conditions  for  wildlife, 
propagation  of  some  species  to 
“sweeten  the  bag,”  and  a host  of  other 
endeavors  all  designed  with  the  hunter 
in  mind.  But  it’s  not  easy  and  it  grows 
tougher  every  day. 

The  latest  national  survey  of  hunting, 
fishing  and  wildlife-associated  recrea- 
tion reported  20.6  million  hunters  in 
the  United  States.  It’s  easy  to  recognize 
why  we  have  problems  when  we 
make  some  comparisons.  With  over 
1,187,000  of  these  20.6  million  hunters 
in  Pennsylvania  we  are  accommodating 
about  5.8  percent  of  the  nation’s  hunt- 
ers on  less  than  1.25  percent  of  the  land 
area  in  the  United  States. 

Lands  Decreasing 

Unfortunately  the  available  lands  for 
production  of  wildlife  as  well  as  hunting 
are  decreasing.  Several  years  ago  a 
federal  official  called  upon  farmers  to 
plow  up  everything  for  crops,  even  the 
fencerows.  This  was  a serious  blow  to 
numerous  wildlife  species  but  espe- 
cially the  much  sought  cottontail  and 
ringneck. 

We  are  advised  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  that  there  will  be  no 
exceptions  for  shotguns,  such  as  16-  and 
20-gauge  with  lead  shot,  in  steel  shot 
areas  in  1979.  So  if  you  were  planning 
to  try  to  circumvent  the  steel  shot  regu- 
lations by  getting  a shotgun  now  ex- 
cepted, forget  it!  In  1979  only  steel  shot 
will  be  allowed  in  the  non-toxic  shot 
areas.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  steel 
shot  will  be  manufactured  in  gauges 
smaller  than  12  because  of  the  inability 
to  provide  sufficient  shot  in  the  smaller 
gauge  shells. 

The  Capitol  Hill  newsroom  did  us  a 
great  disservice  when  they  reported  on 
the  Senate’s  passage  of  our  long  sought 
fluorescent  orange  bill.  Their  news  re- 
lease has  caused  much  confusion  and 
unjustified  opposition  because,  as  they 
reported,  it  would  be  applicable  to  all 
hunting.  This  is  a gross  error.  The  pro- 
posal would  require  250  square  inches 
on  head  and  body  combined  for  big 
game  firearms  seasons — bear  and  deer 
but  excluding  archery  and  muzzle- 
loader.  We  urge  you  to  contact  your 
members  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives,  asking  them  to  get 


Senate  Bill  179,  Printer’s  No.  1392  « 
moving.  Pennsylvania  is  far  behinc  o 
many  other  states  in  requiring  thi  jj 
safety  color.  j 

This  year  an  envelope  will  be  sup  « 
plied  for  mailing  antlerless  license  ap  al 
plications  to  the  county  treasurers  p 
Another  part  of  the  regulations  will  re-  t 
quire  the  applicant  to  enclose  a self-ad  tl 
dressed  and  stamped  envelope  for  thf  p 
return  of  his  application  if  not  accept  r 
ed  or  his  license  if  accepted.  Recenl  h 
interpretations  of  postal  regulation;  c 
prompt  this  new  requirement.  r, 

Most  of  you  are  aware  of  complaint;  li 
from  farmers  and  foresters  in  recent  s 
years  on  deer  damage.  We  have  beer 
concerned  about  these  complaints  anc  ], 
recognize  problems  in  some  areas.  Ir  t 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest  ares  s 
there  are  serious  problems  with  achiev-  a 
ing  satisfactory  regeneration  after  tim-  a 
ber  harvests.  Without  regeneration  oi  c 
trees,  we  have  no  forest  and  no  living  t 
accommodations  for  deer,  bear,  tur-  c 
keys,  etc.  Without  cutting  we  have  c 
economic  loss  of  merchantable  timbei  ] 
and  no  diversity  of  habitat.  The  Na- 
tional  Forest  Management  Act  requires  ) 
that  regeneration  must  be  assured  oi  f 
the  cut  cannot  be  made. 

In  order  to  attempt  to  alleviate  this  s 
problem  and  seek  solutions  to  similar  ( 
problems  elsewhere,  we  will  embark  j 
on  a cooperative  program  with  the  Alle-  , 
gheny  National  Forest.  We  propose  to  , 
designate  a special  management  area  , 
comprised  of  Warren  County  east  ol  j 
the  Allegheny  River,  McKean  County  | 
west  of  Route  219,  Elk  County  west  ol 
Route  219  and  north  of  the  Clarion 
River  and  Forest  County  except  that 
portion  west  of  the  Allegheny  River. 
On  this  area  we  will  attempt  to  regulate 
deer  numbers  to  be  more  compatible 
with  utilization  of  the  forest  for  timber 
and  other  wildlife.  Studies  will  be  { 
initiated  to  monitor  the  results  of  the  j 
programmed  timber  harvests  and  deer  j 
herd  management  and  the  effects  on  a 
variety  of  wildlife.  You  will  be  hearing 
more  about  this  in  the  coming  months,  ’ 
but  I wanted  to  alert  you  to  this  special  ; 
program  at  this  time. 

In  line  with  our  earlier  comments 
concerning  our  primary  responsibility 
for  the  resources  supporting  hunting, 
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we  are  continuing  our  expanded  studies 
on  the  black  bear.  We  will  be  moving 
bears  from  areas  of  abundance  to  un- 
der-populated range.  Hopefully  this 
will  result  in  the  establishment  of  vi- 
able breeding  populations  in  the  de- 
pleted areas.  I’m  sure  most  of  you  are 
concerned  about  the  bear  situation  and 
the  tremendous  interest  in  this 
resource.  I’m  also  sure  that  most  of  you 
recognize  the  need  to  regulate  bear 
hunting  pressure.  The  only  way  this 
can  be  done  is  with  a bear  license.  We 
respectfully  urge  your  support  of  a bear 
license  to  insure  the  future  of  this 
species  in  Pennsylvania. 

Earlier  we  alerted  you  to  a move  to 
leased  quarters  directed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  General  Services.  The  leased 
site  was  rendered  unavailable  and  we 
are  now  requesting  General  Services  to 
allow  us  to  remain  in  our  historic- 
quarters  in  the  South  Office  Building 
until  such  time  as  we  have  constructed 
our  own  facility  on  the  site  we  already 
own  in  Susquehanna  Township  just 
north  of  Harrisburg.  Our  building  pro- 
gram plans  are  progressing  and  we  are 
hopeful  the  necessary  approvals  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Last  fall  I alerted  you  to  our  financial 
situation  and  the  need  for  more  ade- 
quate funding  in  the  future.  In  1972  I 
indicated  the  interest  of  some  in  a 
revamping  of  the  license  system.  We 
will  be  undertaking  a survey  through  a 
random  sample  of  purchasers  of  hunt- 
ing licenses  to  attempt  to  determine 
the  most  palatable  manner  to  obtain  ad- 


ditional license  revenue.  We  carried  on 
a pilot  questionnaire  program  at  the 
Eastern  Sports  and  Outdoor  Show  to 
test  our  approach.  We  learned  that  89 
percent  of  the  hunter  respondents  were 
in  favor  of  increases  in  license  fees. 

There  appears  to  be  changing  senti- 
ment relative  to  the  scheduling  of  the 
‘buck  season.  Society  and  social  val- 
ues have  changed  tremendously  in  the 
last  decade.  Economics  figure  as  an  im- 
portant impact  on  the  time  available  for 
some  hunters.  We  may  develop  a 
survey  to  determine  preferences  on  the 
scheduling  of  the  buck  season.  The 
number  of  bucks  killed  in  the  second 
week  of  the  season  is  relatively  few. 
Many  of  our  hunting  seasons  open  on 
Saturdays.  Perhaps  a Saturday  opener 
for  bucks  followed  by  a week-long 
season  including  a second  Saturday 
would  meet  the  desires  of  the  majority 
of  buck  hunters.  This  would  remove 
our  deer  seasons  further  from  the 
Christmas  season.  We  continue  to 
receive  complaints  that  deer  seasons 
encroach  too  closely  on  Christmas. 

Again  we  thank  you  for  supporting 
SPORT.  Let’s  get  more  hunters 
interested  in  SPORT.  Let  s work  to  get 
GAME  NEWS  into  the  hands  of  more 
hunters.  Everyone  who  hunts  should 
read  GAME  NEWS. 


This  is  the  text  of  a speech  given  by  Mr. 
Bowers  on  April  7,  1978,  at  the  spring 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  in  Carlisle. 


Deer  and  Bear  Records  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1976,  is  the  complete  report  on  the 
Game  Commission’s  six  statewide  deer  and  bear  scoring  programs.  This  112-page 
paperbound  book  contains  a complete  integrated  listing  of  all  Pennsylvania- 
harvested  deer  and  bear  which  have  been  measured  during  the  programs  (using 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  system)  and  which  meet  the  minimums  established  by  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  personal  accounts  of  most  of  the  hunts  which  collected 
the  top  trophies  are  included,  along  with  photos  of  more  than  160  high-scoring 
deer  and  bear,  annual  harvest  totals  from  1915  through  1976,  and  other  informa- 
tive items.  Price  is  $1.00  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 

Hard  to  Comb 

The  porcupine  s quill  is  actually  a hollow  hair,  three  inches  in  length  or  longer. 
JULY  1978 
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Endangered  Species  Program  Launched  1 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  have  signed  a coopera- 
tive agreement  to  launch  an  endan- 
gered species  program  in  the  common- 
wealth. Under  the  agreement,  the 
federal  government  will  provide  two 
dollars  for  each  dollar  spent  by  the 
Game  Commission  during  the  next  five 
years  to  determine  the  status  of  and 
improve  conditions  for  threatened  or 
endangered  species  in  Pennsylvania. 

Species  currently  listed  by  the  fed- 
eral government  as  being  endangered, 
which  are  or  were  resident  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  bald  eagles,  peregrine  fal- 
cons, Indiana  bats,  Kirtland’s  warblers 
and  Del  mar va  fox  squirrels . 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  was  once 
part  of  the  Delmarva  fox  squirrel’s 
range,  which  is  now  restricted  to  Kent, 
Queen  Anne’s,  Talbot  and  Dorchester 
Counties  in  Maryland. 

The  agreement  is  designed  to  foster 
better  habitat  management  and  protec- 
tion for  the  species  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram. Specifically,  funds  will  be  used  to 
determine  the  status  of  threatened  or 
endangered  species  of  wildlife  in  the 
state,  for  protection  of  these  species 
through  law  enforcement,  acquisition 
of  habitat  critical  to  the  threatened  or 
endangered  species,  and  intensive  in- 
service  training  for  Game  Commission 
law  enforcement  personnel  on  the  spe- 
cialized endangered  species  work. 


Signing  of  the  agreement  concludes 
three  years  of  negotiation  between 
the  two  agencies.  About  twenty  oth- 
er states  have  already  executed 
agreements  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Congress,  in  fashioning  the  1973  En- 
dangered Species  Act,  incorporated 
cooperative  agreements  in  order  to 
allow  qualifying  states  to  retain  and 
strengthen  their  traditional  wildlife 
management  roles.  This  was  done  out 
of  recognition  that  the  states  want  to 
assist  in  the  restoration  of  their  own 
endangered  species  and  are  in  many 
cases  more  familiar  with  the  conserva- 
tion needs  and  biological  status  of  their 
resident  wildlife — and  those  species 
which  may  be  headed  for  trouble- — than 
the  federal  government. 

The  states  and  territories  have  well 
over  5,000  conservation  officers  and 
many  wildlife  biologists,  while  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  only  180 
law  enforcement  officers  in  the  field 
and  only  a few  hundred  field  biologists. 
Thus,  the  agreements  greatly  increase 
the  available  manpower  to  conserve 
endangered  species. 

Included  under  conservation  is  au- 
thority to  conduct  research,  census  tak- 
ing, law  enforcement,  protection,  hab- 
itat acquisition  and  maintenance, 
species  propagation,  live  trapping, 
transplantation  and  limited  regulated 
taking. 


^ a * II  — 

Game  Recipes  Requested 

We  are  planning  to  publish  a paperback  book  of  game  recipes.  Over  the  years 
we  have  received  numerous  recipes  from  GAME  NEWS  subscribers,  and  our 
mail  indicates  many  readers  are  interested  in  this  subject.  Doubtless  you  have  fa- 
vorite recipes  of  your  own.  If  you  have  a recipe  for  any  game  bird  or  animal  which 
your  family  particularly  likes,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  it.  No  payment  can  be  made 
for  such  material,  but  if  we  use  your  recipe  we  will  give  you  credit  as  the  contribu- 
tor. Recipes  should  be  typed  or  carefully  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
following  the  conventional  format  for  such  items.  Submit  to:  RECIPES,  Pennsyl- 
vania GAME  NEWS,  P.O.  Box  1.567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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What  to  do  if  you  see  a dyed  shorebird: 

Dr.  R.  I.  G.  Morrison  of  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  reports  that  cooperation  by 
Pennsylvanians  in  a shorebird  migration  study  has  revealed  new  information  on 
migration  routes  and  strategies.  Along  with  his  thanks  for  past  years'  efforts,  he 
sends  a request  that  we  again  assist  in  the  program.  Over  30,000  birds  in  the 
southern  James  Bay  area  have  been  dyed  yellow/orange  and  banded  during  the 
past  three  years.  Biologists  want  to  find  out  just  when  and  where  they  pass  through 
on  their  travels  between  Arctic  breeding  grounds  and  warmer  wintering  areas.  Mi- 
grating shorebirds  rest  in  both  coastal  and  inland  wetlands. 

If  you  see  a shorebird  with  dyed  feathers  or  leg  bands,  please  record  details  of: 
species,  place,  date,  color  marks,  and  numbers  of  other  shorebirds  present. 
Please  record  color  and  area  of  the  bird  dyed;  for  colored  and  plain  metal  leg 
bands,  record  which  leg  was  banded,  color  and  position  of  bands  (above  or  below 
“knee,”  whether  colored  band  was  above  or  below  metal  band  if  bird  had  both). 

Send  reports  to  Dr.  Morrison,  Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  2721  Highway  31 , Ot- 
tawa, Ontario,  Canada  K1G  3Z7.  All  reports  will  be  acknowledged. 


1977  Wildlife  Conservation  Awards 


OR  THE  SECOND  consecutive 
year,  Ted  Caldwell  of  Derry  Area 
School,  Westmoreland  County,  took 
first  place  in  the  FFA  Wildlife  Habitat 
Development  Contest.  Second  place 
for  1977  went  to  Bruce  Hrebik,  of  Ken- 
nard-Dale  School,  York  County,  and 
fenny  Hartman,  of  Garden  Spot 
‘School,  Lancaster  County,  garnered 
third  place.  Jenny  took  second  place  in 
the  previous  year’s  contest,  while 
Bruce  was  one  of  the  winners  in  the 
Southeast  Division,  so  the  current 
results  show  the  continuing  interest  of 
these  young  people  in  this  program. 

The  1977  winners  in  the  Game  Com- 
mission s six  field  divisions  were: 
Northwest — Douglas  Dick,  Grove  City 
Area  School.  Southwest — Brian  Shaf- 
fer, Ron  Seiler,  and  Dan  Wilhelms,  all 
of  Derry  Area  School.  Northcentral — 
Mark  Swatsworth,  Scott  Graham,  Mike 
Turley,  all  of  Clearfield  School; 
Southcentral — Paul  Lininger,  Cumber- 


land Valley;  Adam  Deckerhoff,  Bed- 
ford; Corey  Eslinger,  Cumberland 
Valley.  Northeast — Wendall  W.  Wat- 
kins, Mick  Hicks,  Todd  Charles,  all 
of  Troy  School.  Southeast— Mike  Es- 
henaur,  Oley  School. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  co-sponsor  this  com- 
petition. It  is  open  to  any  vocational-ag- 
ricultural student  in  the  state.  Students 
set  up  work  plans  in  land  management, 
predator  control,  conservation  educa- 
tion, marsh  and  stream  development, 
firearms  safety,  etc.  These  plans  must 
be  approved  by  the  student  s Vo-Ag 
area  advisor  and  teacher  and  the  local 
game  protector.  Game  Commission 
representatives  and  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  personnel  inspect 
the  projects.  Judging  is  done  by  com- 
paring the  area  with  photos  taken 
before  work  started.  Prize  money  of 
$1000  is  divided  among  the  winners. 


Wildlife  Weathermen 

Beavers  always  cut  their  winter  supply  of  wood  in  good  season.  An  early  cutting 
generally  means  an  early  winter. 


It’s  Mine  . . . It’s  Mine 


Most  of  the  early  spring  song  of  birds  is  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  their 
blaim  on  certain  nesting  areas. 
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Attention-Hunting  Lioense/Stamp  ColSectors 

1976  was  this  country’s  Bicentennial  Year,  and  Pennsylvania's  regular  hunting 
licenses  included  a printed  message  “Pennsylvania  Bicentennial  Issue”  and  an 
appropriate  1776-1976  logo  of  a hunter  with  muzzleloader  and  coonskin  cap. 
1976  was  also  the  first  year  of  issue  of  a stamp-type  license  for  the  archery  and 
muzzleloader  deer  seasons.  Many  collectors,  both  stamp  and  regular  license  “phi- 
latelists,” expressed  interest  in  purchasing  these.  We  have  a supply  of  1976 
licenses — regular  and  stamp  type — available  for  sale  to  the  public.  All  are  uncircu- 
lated. Only  T976-year  issues  are  available.  We  have  no  earlier-year  licenses  for 
sale.  The  1 976  licenses  can  be  obtained  at  a cost  of  250  per  stamp  or  license  plus 
a $2.00  handling  charge  per  order.  Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Do  not  send  cash.  All  orders  will  be  filled  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  Only  a limited  supply  is  available. 

1976  Stamp/License  Collector  Order  Form 

Please  send  me  the  following  uncirculated  1976  Bicentennial  Licenses/Stamps: 


Quantity  Description  Unit  Cost 

Pa.  Resident  Junior  Bicentennial  Hunting  License  250 

Pa.  Resident  Adult  Bicentennial  Hunting  License  250 

Pa.  Resident  Senior  Bicentennial  Hunting  License  250 

Pa.  Nonresident  Bicentennial  Hunting  License  250 

Pa.  Archery  Stamp  (First  Year  Issue)  250 

Pa.  Muzzleloader  Stamp  (First  Year  Issue)  250 

Handling  Charge 
Total 


Total 


2.00 


Ordered  By  (Please  Print) 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Send  Order  To:  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Division  of  Administration, 
P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 


Seeki  in  Srie^ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

The  Ted  Trueblood  Hunting  Treasury,  by  Ted  Trueblood,  David  McKay  Co.,  750  3rd 
Ave.  NYC  10017,  348  pp.,  $14.95.  This  big  book  is  a superb  collection  of  Trueblood’s 
writings  from  Field  & Stream  and  Elks  Magazine.  It  deals  with  all  sorts  of  subjects — hunt- 
ing for  deer  and  elk,  moose  and  antelope  . . . camp  cooking  . . . woods  lore  . . . 
equipment  . . . dogs  . . . upland  game  and  waterfowl  . . . rifles  and  shotguns — with 
entries  such  as  “Beware  the  One-Wire  Fence,”  “Make  Sure  You  Missed,”  “Moose  Are 
Too  Big,”  “How  to  Sit  Still,”  and  “Days  on  Bunny  Mountain.”  It  even  includes  Ed  Zern’s 
famous  column,  “Is  There  Really  a Ted  Trueblood?”  If  you  want  to  know  what  it  was  like 
for  a kid  to  grow  up  in  a small  western  town,  try  the  big  city  and  realize  its  lacks,  then 
return  to  Idaho  to  become  one  of  the  alltime  great  outdoor  writers,  read  this  book. 

The  Complete  Soaring  Pilot’s  Handbook,  by  Ann  and  Lome  Welch  and  Frank  Irving, 
David  McKay  Co.,  750  3rd  Ave.  NYC  1 001 7,  41 2 pp.,  $9.95.  The  standard  text  (originally 
published  in  1955,  completely  revised  and  updated)  for  soaring  pilots.  Covers  glider 
design  and  performance,  navigation,  weather — whatever  you  have  to  know  to  be  one  of 
those  who  truly  inherit  the  wind. 
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YCC  at  Blue  Knob 


By  Tom  Wylie 

DGP,  Bedford  County 


FORTY-EIGHT  young  people  are  at 
work  this  summer  on  Game  Lands 
in  northern  Bedford  County.  They  are 
involved  in  the  Game  Commission’s 
second  year  of  cooperation  with  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  camp  at 
Blue  Knob  State  Park. 

A federally  funded  program  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
administered  by  the  YMCA,  the  YCC 
involves  young  adults  in  a work-and- 
learn  firsthand  experience  with  con- 
servation problems  and  techniques. 

Building  on  last  year’s  highly  suc- 
cessful venture,  the  1978  program  has 
been  expanded  from  36  to  48  par- 
ticipants. The  young  men  and  women 
come  from  all  across  the  state  and  a 
cross-section  of  social  and  economic 
backgrounds. 

Game  Commission  field  personnel 
assist  with  planning  and  instruction  for 
projects,  such  as  drawing  up  a game 
management  plan,  and  work  with  the 
young  people  during  many  of  the  actual 
field  activities. 

Last  summer  the  Game  Commission- 
related  portion  of  the  program  centered 
on  State  Game  Lands  26,  adjoining  the 
state  park. 

Corps  members  developed  wildlife 
management  plans  for  both  game  and 
non-game  species  in  various  areas, 
constructed  a wooden  bridge  to  gain  ae- 
d cess  to  a section  of  Game  Lands  where 
s they  helped  plow  and  plant  food  plots 
[•  for  wildlife,  and  also  laid  out  and 
marked  a hiking  and  nature  trail  that 
h [begins  in  Cambria  County  and  crosses 
e Game  Lands  in  Bedford. 

5 Another  project  was  the  construction 
jj  of  a retaining  wall  and  footbridges  at 
the  site  of  the  historic  Cox  Monument 
on  Game  Lands  26.  This  marks  where 
I two  young  brothers  named  Cox  died 
after  becoming  lost  in  the  mountains  in 
I the  mid- 1800s.  The  tragedy  was  the 
1 basis  of  the  legend  of  the  “lost  children 
of  the  Alleghenies.  ” 

' JULY  1978 


YCC  members  are  paid  for  their 
labor,  but  there  is  much  more  to  the 
enterprise  than  providing  summer 
jobs.  The  corps  aims  to  make  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  science  more 
significant  than  textbook  abstractions 
by  involving  YCC  members  in  actual 
field  situations.  Problems,  alternative 
approaches,  results  and  knowledge 
gained  are  real. 

YCC  participants  work  in  coed  crews 
of  six,  including  a group  leader  who  is 
usually  a college  student.  Crews  rotate 
so  that  everyone  has  experience  on 
each  project  in  the  program. 

Corps  members  live  in  cabins  that 
were  built  by  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  of  the  1930s. 

Darrell  Johnson  of  Reading,  a 
teacher,  heads  up  the  camp  at  Blue 
Knob,  one  of  the  state’s  two  resident 
YCC  facilities.  He  is  assisted  by  a small 
staff. 

Each  year  a new  group  of  par- 
ticipants is  selected  from  literally  thou- 
sands of  YCC  applicants.  The  program 
sharpens  their  awareness  of  environ- 
mental concepts,  and  the  cooperating 
agencies  benefit  from  the  fresh 
perspective  of  young  minds  with  young 
ideas  about  the  future  of  Pennsylvania’s 
land  and  wildlife  resources. 
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Grove  City  High  School 
Works  for  Wildlife 


By  John  Behel 

Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


The  future  farmers  of 

America  chapter  and  Outdoor 
Club  of  Grove  City  Area  High  School 
are  staunch  supporters  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission’s  SPORT 
Program — “Sportsmen  Policing  Our 
Ranks  Together.  Since  the  school  is 
located  in  an  extensive  farming  area, 
the  students  recognize  the  need  for 
good  landowner-sportsmen  relations  to 
perpetuate  hunting  recreation.  Doug 
Dick,  president  of  the  FFA  chapter, 
feels  that  the  SPORT  Program  has  led 
to  more  awareness  of  the  need  to 
improve  the  image  of  bunting.  Since 
their  participation  with  SPORT  and 
other  wildlife  programs,  hunters  in  that 
area  have  improved  their  conduct,  and 
there  is  a better  understanding  of  hunt- 
ing. 

Grove  City  Area  High  School’s 
interest  in  wildlife  conservation  goes 
back  over  the  years  with  the  FFA 
chapter  and  Outdoor  Club  as  centers  of 
activity.  SPORT  has  been  just  part  of 
the  overall  contribution  to  developing 
community  interest  in  hunting. 

One  of  the  leading  projects  at  the 
high  school  is  the  Vo-Ag  Conservation 
Wildlife  Habitat  Improvement  Project, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  Department  of  Education. 
This  project  gives  students  a year- 
round  wildlife  management  program 
on  the  land.  Project  data  is  recorded 
and  submitted  for  state  and  national 
awards. 


Hunter 
Educatio 


Project  concepts  and  benefits  are 
many.  Cooperation  between  farm 
owners  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  has  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  numerous  types  of  habitai 
supporting  many  wildlife  species 
in  a manner  consistent  with  agricul- 
ture. Citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  these  efforts. 
Vo-Ag  students  provide  the  impetus  for 
a bright  future  through  souncf  farming 
techniques.  By  enriching  their  educa- 
tional experience  with  the  wildlife  con- 
servation project,  the  participants  gain 
a better  understanding  of  the  vital  land- 
plant-animal  relationships.  Through 
Vo-Ag  education  they  learn  to  manage 
the  land  economically  and  also 
aesthetically. 

Participation  in  Penn  State’s  Hunter 
Education  Study,  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, has  also  provided  emphasis  on 
safe  handling  of  sporting  arms  and 
hunter  responsibility  in  presenting  a 
better  hunter  image.  With  this  study 
the  groundwork  has  already  been  laid 
for  Grove  City  students  and  the  FFA 
chapter  to  promote  the  challenge  of  the 
SPORT  Program.  Marksmanship  and 
hunter  education  classes  are  also 
presented  in  cooperation  with  the  Jr. 
High  Conservation  Club  and  Grove 
City  Sportsmen’s  Club. 

Money  from  the  sale  of  deer  hides 
collected  each  hunting  season  is 
donated  to  the  Children’s  Hospital  in 
Pittsburgh.  Another  student  endeavor 
is  the  “Leave  ’Em  In  The  Woods 
project.  This  program,  well  publicized 
with  posters  provided  by  the  Game 
Commission  and  distributed  by 
students,  cautions  people  to  leave 
young  wildlife  in  the  woods.  Every  year 
the  Game  Commission  pleads  with 
the  public  to  leave  wildlife  in  its  natural 
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SPORT 

SPORTSMEN  POLICING  OUR 


RANKS  TOGETHER 
REPORT  THE  SLOB  HUNTER 


GROVE  CITY  FFA 


GROVE  CITY  AREA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Photo  by  CIA  Fred  Servey 


habitat.  Every  year  many  people  ignore 
I the  pleas.  Game  protectors  are  plagued 
with  caring  for  young  bunnies,  robins 
' or  fawns  that  have  been  picked  up  by 
I well-meaning  persons  who  believe  the 
creatures  have  been  orphaned  or 
abandoned  by  their  natural  parents. 
This  wildlife  seldom  survives.  The 
student  project  gives  a big  assist  to  a 
vital  educational  effort. 

A list  of  participants  reads  like  a 
“Who’s  Who’  in  conservation  and 
wildlife  management  at  Grove  City 
High  School.  Many  students  have  par- 
ticipated and  contributed  much  to  com- 
i munity  development  in  hunter  educa- 
tion. Some  of  the  students  active  in  the 
i wildlife  and  SPORT  Programs  here  are 
Dawn  Grace,  Mary  Rice,  Jan  Turner, 
Ken  Reider,  Rick  Webber,  Doug  Dick, 
Frank  Grace  and  Bill  Granger.  Mr. 
David  Boyer,  Vo-Ag  advisor,  has  pro- 
vided necessary  encouragement  and 
guidance.  One  of  the  top  priority 
projects  now  being  planned  by  students 
and  Dave  Boyer  is  an  on-site  arboretum 

(with  an  outdoor  education  field  trail. 
Like  other  projects  developed  by 
Grove  City  High  School,  it  will  be  a 
| show  case  for  other  schools  to  follow. 


Doug  Dick  has  worked  closely  with 
the  Game  Commission,  DGP  Frank 
Zalik,  and  Dave  Boyer.  Doug,  an 
outstanding  student  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment, was  chosen  first  place  winner  in 
the  PGC’s  Northwest  Division  for 
wildlife  habitat  improvement  and 
fourth  in  the  state  for  the  same  award 
on  two  different  occasions.  He  has  also 
been  selected  a third,  first,  and  eastern 
regional  winner  for  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Management  Proficiency 
Award. 

There  is  always  a highlight  to  every 
successful  program;  Grove  City  High 
School  s annual  wildlife  dinner  recog- 
nizes the  year’s  activities  and  the  suc- 
cess of  hunting.  Wildlife  dishes  that 
just  can’t  be  beat  are  prepared  for  this 
affair.  Anyone  who  says  he  doesn’t  like 
game  has  never  tasted  the  fare  at  Grove 
City  High’s  annual  wildlife  banquet. 
Until  next  year’s  awards,  students,  pa- 
rents, teachers,  school  administrators, 
hunters  and  non-hunters  will  continue 
communicating  for  a better  under- 
standing of  wildlife  management  and 
hunting.  For  at  Grove  City,  there  is 
just  no  reason  at  all  for  misunderstand- 
ing. 


Some  Have  It,  Some  Don’t 

Salamanders  have  a tail  throughout  their  lives.  Frogs  and  toads  only  have  a tail 
during  the  tadpole  stage. 
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MY  FIRST  assignment  upon  graduation 
from  the  training  school  was  in  the 
Kutztown  district  of  Berks  County.  This  is 
rich  farming  country  and  the  people  there 
are  warm  and  friendly  and  proud  and  very 
Dutch. 

Such  country  lends  itself  especially  well 
to  pheasants  and  mourning  doves.  One  of 
my  duties  during  the  summer  was  trapping 
and  banding  doves  which  concentrated  in 
the  pines  around  the  Lake  Ontelaunee 
Propagation  Area.  In  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  we  placed 
dove  traps  along  dirt  roads  and  at  a gravel 
pit  where  the  birds  liked  to  pick  grit  and 
dust.  The  traps  are  small  wire  boxes  with 
two  inverted  funnels  as  entrances.  A thin 
trail  of  cracked  corn  led  out  through  each 
entrance.  A bird  would  investigate  the  corn 
and,  eating  as  it  went,  follow  the  trail  in- 
side. Once  inside,  the  bird  would  not  lower 
its  head  to  go  back  through  the  tunnel. 

During  the  heat  of  summer,  dove  traps 
had  to  be  checked  twice  each  day.  An  ex- 
cited bird  would  soon  perish  in  the  hot  sun, 
and  predators  patrolled  the  trapline  by 
night.  However,  the  biggest  problem  was  a 
group  of  people  who  lived  next  to  the 
propagation  area.  These  people  would 
steal  my  traps  and  set  them  on  their 
property  to  catch  young  pheasants  which 
abounded  in  the  area.  Apprehension  and 
prosecution  didn’t  seem  to  hinder  them,  so 
when  an  illegal  still  was  discovered  on 
their  property,  turnabout  seemed  fair  play. 
I notified  the  Liquor  Control  Board  and  we 
conducted  the  raid  while  my  friends  were 
tending  their  still.  ’Tis  a hard  thing  for  a 
drinkin'  man  to  witness,  the  complete 
destruction  of  two  55-gallon  cookers, 
molasses  and  rum.  But  it  was  done  in  fine 
tradition,  complete  with  fire  axes  and  all. 
And  to  my  satisfaction,  they  didn’t  bother 
my  dove  traps  ever  again. 

DGP  Ted  Fox  in  Lancaster  County  and  a 
few  people  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
still  trap  doves  for  the  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service.  I wonder  if  they  still  have  the  fun 
and  adventure  that  I had? 

July  5 — Today  I met  CIA  Harry  Merz  and 
together  we  drove  to  the  Scotia  Range  out- 
side State  College  to  participate  in  a spe- 
cial teachers’  workshop.  Teachers  from 
across  the  state  take  summer  courses  at 
Penn  State.  The  teachers  in  this  course 
were  to  receive  instruction  today  on  the 
materials  and  services  available  to  them 
from  the  Game  Commission.  They  also 
had  the  opportunity  to  fire  22s  and 
shotguns  on  the  range.  For  some,  this  was 
the  first  time  they  had  ever  fired  a gun. 
DGP  George  Mock  also  gave  an  interest- 


By  Jack  Weaver 

District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 


ing  and  informative  talk  on  gun  control. 
Most  of  the  teachers  I talked  to  were  quite 
impressed  with  the  Game  Commission’s 
interest  in  education. 

July  10 — We  have  been  doing  a lot  of 
night  patrol  lately.  Some  people  are  sup- 
posedly killing  deer  at  night  and  selling 
them  somewhere  in  New  York  State.  We 
have  only  enough  information  to  know  it  is 
occurring  for  sure  and  have  put  in  a lot  of 
fruitless  nights  trying  to  catch  the  guilty 
parties.  Even  if  we  do  catch  them — and 
that’s  a big  if — it  will  probably  be  for  only 
one  or  two  deer,  which  is  only  a drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  what  they  already 
have  taken.  What  we  really  need  is  some 
hard-core  information  such  as  who,  when, 
where,  how,  with  what,  and  to  whom!  Until 
we  get  this  information,  chances  of  suc- 
cess will  be  minimal. 

July  12 — A Sullivan  Township  farmer 
called  to  report  that  someone  was  shoot- 
ing woodchucks  out  of  a pickup  truck.  Us- 
ing portable  radios,  several  deputies  and  I 
kept  the  area  under  surveillance  for  a few 
days.  This  evening,  however,  I was  alone 
when  the  suspect’s  vehicle  drove  up 
beside  an  occupied  building.  The  door  on 
the  passenger’s  side  opened  and  I 
watched  a man  aim  a rifle  through  the 
open  window.  In  a moment  he  shot  right 
out  of  the  truck  while  it  was  stopped  about 
twenty-five  yards  from  the  house.  There 
were  safety  zone  signs  around  the  house. 
To  top  it  off,  they  drove  into  the  field.  They 
were  quite  surprised  to  see  me,  and  also 
surprised  at  the  size  of  the  fines  involved. 

July  13 — This  evening  I picked  up  a 
road-killed  bear  on  Route  15  near 
Blossburg.  This  is  a regular  bear  crossing 
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id  I can  usually  count  on  one  or  two 
;ars  being  killed  by  vehicles  here  each 
far.  This  may  be  hard  to  believe — you'd 
(ink  anyone  could  see  a bear  in  the 
}ad — but  nevertheless  it  happens. 

Uuly  14 — My  wife  called  on  the  radio  to 
II  me  she  had  just  received  two  phone 
Us  about  a red  fox  bothering  some 
sidents  on  Pickle  Hill.  Deputy  Stan  Whit- 
er and  I investigated.  While  we  were 
king  to  one  of  the  families  who  called, 
3 heard  a loud  raspy  barking  nearby.  We 
liked  into  the  field  and  by  squeaking  on 
/ hand  I brought  the  barking  critter  in 
)se  enough  to  hear  it  running  through  the 
ass.  It  seemed  wild  enough,  and  judging 
>m  the  descriptions  of  those  who  saw  it,  it 
is  healthy.  Apparently  it  delighted  in 
jhtening  everyone  with  its  bark,  which 
unds  like  a hoarse  scream. 

July  18 — While  I was  out  of  town  for  the 
lekend  Deputy  Whittaker  and  DGP  Bill 
»wer  had  investigated  the  illegal  shooting 
a doe  and  buck  near  Jackson  Summit. 
ie  case  involved  some  farmers  who  shot 

13  deer,  two  boys  who  were  stuck  holding 
3 bag  because  they  were  goaded  into 
sposing  of  the  deer  by  the  farmers,  and 
)re  than  a dozen  reluctant  witnesses.  Bill 
d Stan  didn’t  have  time  to  finish  the 
'estigation,  so  today,  assisted  by  Land 
inager  Dave  Brown  and  DGP  Frank 
mstein,  we  began  the  tedious  job  of  in- 
Iviewing  witnesses  and  running  down 
lids.  By  nightfall  we  had  pretty  well 
:ced  together  a story  of  what  happened, 
t we  only  had  a highly  circumstantial 
cse  against  the  chief  suspects. 

I July  19 — On  my  way  back  up  to  Jackson 
Smmit  to  continue  yesterday’s  investiga- 
te, my  wife  radioed  that  another  violation 
hd  just  occurred  near  Covington.  A group 
cyoung  hunters  shot  at  a woodchuck  in  a 
sfety  zone.  They  were  only  a few  yards 
fim  one  house  and  another  house  was  in 
tl;  line  of  fire.  Luckily,  some  folks  got  their 
:r’s  license  number  and  we  managed  to 
etch  the  violators. 

lifter  I finished  there  I met  Deputy  Whit- 
tier and  we  interviewed  one  of  the 
sspects  in  yesterday’s  deer  case.  By  the 
tiie  we  finished,  we  had  the  complete 
s ry  of  what  happened  and  a good  case 
aainst  the  persons  involved.  The 
d:endants  had  trucked  the  carcasses  off 
tf  farm,  offered  meat  to  several  people 
a>und  the  countryside,  and  involved  a 
giup  of  teenagers.  Tomorrow  I’ll  file 
carges  and  the  case  will  be  resolved  in 
cart. 


July  20 — One  of  my  deputies  had  de- 
livered a live  trap  to  a person  in  Mansfield 
who  was  having  problems  with  raccoons 
raiding  his  garbage.  He  caught  and 
removed  one  raccoon,  but  now  his 
neighbors  are  up  in  arms  because  it  was  a 
mother  and  everyone  is  afraid  the  little 
ones  will  starve.  When  I checked  into  the 
situation  I found  that  the  young  raccoons 
were  more  than  half  grown  and  probably 
weaned.  All  the  neighbors  had  food  set  out 
for  them  so  I doubt  that  they  will  go  hungry. 
My  main  hope  now  is  that  they  will  stay 
wild. 

July  23 — Stan  Whittaker  and  I investi- 
gated another  complaint  about  hunters 
shooting  right  out  of  their  car  at  wood- 
chucks. This  happened  near  Mainesburg 
but  the  witnesses  didn't  get  a license 
number.  You  would  be  surprised  how 
many  red  Fords  there  are  in  even  a limited 
area! 

July  26 — I met  with  the  County  Com- 
munications Officer  this  afternoon  to  talk 
about  improving  my  county  radio.  Many 
DGP’s  have  purchased  county  police 
radios  for  their  vehicles.  This  is  a tremen- 
dous help  in  our  law  enforcement  program. 
My  radio  is  getting  old  so  I’ll  have  to  find 
some  way  of  replacing  it.  Through  the 
county  radio  system  I have  contact  with  all 
the  local  and  county  law  enforcement 
people,  state  police,  fire,  ambulance,  and 
even  my  neighboring  New  York  Conserva- 
tion Officer.  In  addition,  they  have  opera- 
tors on  duty  twenty-four  hours  a day, 
seven  days  a week,  and  that  is  a comfort  in 
this  business. 
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The  success  of  any  animal  or  plant 
species  is  dependent  upon  that  species' 
ability  to  cope  with  the  environment  in 
whicn  it  finds  itself.  This  ability  is  not  a con- 
scious effort,  nor  is  it  an  effort  of  indi- 
viduals. Rather,  the  effort — if  that  is  the 
best  term — is  reckoned  by  the  breeding 
success  of  each  generation.  Successful 
parents  yield  a successful  species. 

Charles  Darwin’s  theory  of  natural  se- 
lection has  been  loosely  described  as 
"survival  of  the  fittest”  and  that  phrase  has 
been  misinterpreted  to  mean  that  the 
meanest  dude  will  be  the  most  successful. 
That’s  not  true.  The  organisms  that  are 
most  "fit"  are  simply  those  that  are  most 
successful  at  breeding  and  rearing  young 
within  the  restrictions  placed  upon  them  by 
the  environment. 

Therefore,  the  wildlife  species  that  we 
have  today  represent  some  of  the  most 
successful  species  of  all  time  because 
they  have  been  able  to  accommodate  to — 
or  avoid — environmental  factors  operating 
against  them  and  continue  to  produce 
young  for  the  next  generation.  In  fact, 
every  species  of  plant  and  animal  is  highly 
adapted  to  cope  with  its  environment.  And 
so  the  idea  of  adaptation  of  species  is 
basic  to  an  understanding  of  wildlife  popu- 
lations and  their  behavior. 

When  textbooks  talk  about  adaptation, 
invariably  examples  will  include  the  mim- 
icry of  the  viceroy  butterfly,  the  cryptic 
coloration  of  the  snowshoe  hare,  and  the 
adaptive  inability  of  the  dinosaurs.  The 
viceroy  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
distasteful  monarch  which  would-be 
predators  ignore — most  of  the  time.  The 
snowshoe’s  change  of  coat  theoretically 
makes  him  less  visible  to  predators  in  the 
snows  of  winter.  However,  despite  such 
protective  coloration,  enough  are  captured 
by  well-adapted  predators  to  maintain 
predator  populations  as  well. 

The  dinosaurs  represent  a truly  interest- 


ing example  of  adaptation.  Their  inability 
adjust  to  probable  ecological  chang 
some  sixty  million  years  ago  led  to  a clo; 
of  the  Age  of  Reptiles  when  these  mo 
sters  ruled  the  earth.  In  terms  of  size  ai 
brute  strength,  the  dinosaurs  hold  a sp 
cial  place  in  the  history  of  the  anirr 
kingdom,  yet  their  extinction  was  a resi 
of  some  environmental  change  to  whii 
they  could  not  adapt. 

It’s  ironic,  however,  that  we  should  u: 
them  as  such  an  example,  for  they  we 
successful  and  were  the  dominant  anim 
life  forms  for  perhaps  180  million  yeai 
Man  is  an  upstart  by  comparison — a whi 
persnapper  of  a mere  million  years  or  s 
Only  time  will  tell  which  was  most  succes 
ful. 

Rather  than  concentrate  solely  on  sui 
obvious  examples  of  adaptation  as  tl 
viceroy  and  snowshoe,  it  might  be  ben 
ficial  to  look  at  every  existing  species  as 
system  of  subtle  adaptations  that  hi 
allowed  that  organism  to  survive  to  tl- 
day. 

And,  while  we  re  at  it,  let’s  study  anima 
that  are  close  to  us — parts  of  our  lives- 
rather  than  some  jungle  orchid  that  loot 
like  a female  insect  or  a rare  fish  that  doe 
weird  tricks  to  catch  his  food.  Those  thine 
are  interesting,  sure,  but  so  are  the  moi 
subtle  tricks  ot  the  woodcock,  the  cottont; 
and  the  common  deer  mouse,  if  we  tat 
the  time  to  understand  them. 

Adaptations  might  be  outstanding  i 
subtle.  The  great  horned  owl  is  “we 
adapted,"  we  say,  because  of  his  powerf 
feet  and  jaws,  silent  flight,  facial  discs  ar 
binocular  vision.  But  what  about  his  color; 
tion,  his  heart  structure  and  his  nocturn 
behavior?  In  fact,  is  there  anything  abo 
this  bird  that  is  not  an  adaptation  to  h 
successful  lifestyle?  No — and  we  cou 
say  the  same  for  every  other  organis 
alive  today. 

In  modern  language,  we  can  say  th, 
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very  animal,  every  plant,  is  doing  its  own 
ling  in  its  own  way  and  therein  lies  the 
eauty  and  fascination  of  nature  study  and 
jveforthe  outdoors. 

“Bird  ‘N’  Worms”  is  an  activity  from  the 
ne  Project  Learning  Tree  Elementary 
iuide  sponsored  by  the  American  Forest 
istitute.  It  is  intended  for  youngsters  in 
rades  3-6  and  goes  something  like  this: 
After  a discussion  of  the  terms  “camou- 
3ge”  and  "protective  coloration,”  stu- 
ents  are  given  pipe  cleaners  of  various 
Dlors:  green,  brown,  red,  blue.  Each  pipe 
leaner  is  cut  into  three  equal  pieces  and 
visted  into  spiral  “worms.”  Finally,  a 
nown  number  of  these  worms  are  scat- 
ired  over  a section  of  lawn,  parking  lot  or 
are  ground. 

Now,  each  student  assumes  the  role  of 
worm-eating  bird:  robin,  thrush,  meadow 
irk,  flicker.  On  signal,  and  one  at  a time, 
le  students  “fly”  out  over  the  area  and 
Capture  the  first  “worm”  they  spy.  On  their 
iturn,  the  “birds”  align  the  worms  in  the 
rder  captured  on  some  plain  background 
jch  as  white  cloth  or  paper. 

After  all  have  had  at  least  one  flight, 
<amine  the  sequence  of  colored  worms 
iken.  Look  for  patterns  and  ask  for  possi- 
ie  explanations.  What  is  the  relationship 
etween  real  worms’  coloration  and  their 
l>ual  habitat?  What  are  some  other  ani- 
als  in  our  area  that  rely  on  protective 
Dlors? 

PLT  includes  an  interesting  variation  to 
is  activity  in  which  students  are  asked  to 
edict  the  colors  captured  before  the  flight 
id  then  compare  their  predictions  with 
e results.  This  could  be  a good  example 
experimental  bias  where  tne  results  are 
fluenced  by  the  predicted  outcome  be- 
luse  some  youngsters  would  not  capture 
first  worm  to  catch  their  eye,  but 
tead  would  look  for  some  favorite  color. 
‘Adaptation”  is  a similar  activity  used  by 
4e  National  Audubon  Society  staff  at  their 
jutstanding  ecology  workshop  in  Green- 
' ch.  Conn.  However,  this  lesson  can  be 
nsily  modified  for  any  grade  level  and  can 
h used  to  project  hypothetical  population 
lifts  due  to  selective  adaptations. 

You’ll  need  a large  piece  (one  square 
jird)  of  brightly  colored  printed  fabric  and 
i inched  paper  dots — fifty  each  of  ten  dif- 
Irent  colors  in  separate  containers.  Mot- 
Id  dots  can  be  made  by  coloring  white 
Uper  on  both  sides  before  punching.  To 
l;gin  the  activity,  scatter  100  dots  (ten  of 
tich  color)  over  the  spread  cloth.  Once 
qain,  students  pretend  they  are  a flock  of 
lingry  birds  overlooking  a field  (fabric)  full 
( delicious  foods  (paper  dots). 

Part  A — One  person  picks  up  the  first 
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dot  he  sees  and  puts  it  into  an  empty  jar. 
He  does  this  a total  of  ten  times,  each  time 
picking  only  the  first  he  sees  and  placing  it 
into  the  jar.  It’s  important  that  he  breaks 
eye  contact  with  the  field  after  each  pick. 

Now,  examine  the  ten  dots  in  the  jar. 
Which  colors  were  picked?  Why?  Which 
colors  were  not  picked?  Why?  Is  there  an 
advantage  to  being  a certain  color  if  you 
are  an  edible  paper  dot?  What  if  some  of 
the  easy-to-find  dots  tasted  bad  or  could 
sting  or  bite?  Could  bright  colors  be  ad- 
vantageous to  them?  (Be  sure  the  ten  dots 
are  scattered  back  onto  the  cloth  before 
doing  Part  B.) 

Part  B — This  part  of  the  activity  neatly 
illustrates  what  population  changes  might 
occur  over  a period  of  time  when  some 
members  of  a species  are  better  adapted 
than  others.  Your  field  should  once  again 
contain  100  dots — ten  each  of  ten  colors. 
Ask  five  hungry  birds  from  your  flock  to 
pick  up  dots,  one  at  a time,  until  each  has 
captured  fifteen  and  all  are  holding  them 
in  their  hands.  These  seventy-five  dots 
should  now  be  returned  to  their  appro- 
priate containers. 

Next,  carefully  shake  the  remaining  25 
dots  from  the  cloth  onto  a white  sheet  of 
paper.  Count  the  number  of  each  color  and 
record  these  as  the  survivors  of  generation 
#1. 

These  survivors  now  “reproduce.”  For 
each  surviving  dot,  add  an  additional  three 
dots  of  the  same  color  and  scatter  them 
onto  the  fabric  field.  (For  example,  if  there 
had  been  four  red  dots  in  the  twenty-five, 
there  should  be  sixteen  red  dots  now  on 
the  field.)  After  this  reproduction  there 
should  be  100  dots  on  the  fabric  again. 

Repeat  this  process  at  least  two  more 
times:  pick  75  dots  (one  at  a time!),  count 
the  number  of  each  surviving  color,  record 
and  reproduce. 

What  population  shifts  begin  to  show?  Is 
there  still  an  equal  number  of  all  colors  in 
generations  #2  and  #3?  Are  some  colors 
better  adapted  to  the  environment  (colored 
background)  than  others?  What  would 
happen  if  the  environment  suddenly 
changed?  Would  the  same  colors  be  fa- 
vored if  a different  color  and  pattern  were 
used  as  a background? 

What  would  happen  if  a new  “mutant” 
color  were  introduced?  How  successful 
would  it  be?  If  successful,  how  would  it  af- 
fect the  “native”  species?  What  other  pa- 
rallels can  be  drawn  between  this  sim- 
ulation and  real  populations? 

Both  of  these  activities  can  be  modified 
to  illustrate  related  principles  and  to  apply 
to  various  age  groups  and  ability  levels.  If 
you  have  an  idea,  pass  it  along  to  OWL. 
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THERE  EXISTS  a beauty  of  utility, 
a patina  laid  down  by  use  and  age. 
It’s  a silent  and  confident  beauty,  dif- 
ferent— you  can  t really  call  it  better — 
from  the  raw,  salty  beauty  of  newness 
or  birth. 

Think  of  a duck  decoy,  cracked  and 
bleached  by  sun,  wind,  and  waves. 
Shot  holes  stipple  one  side,  and  the 
ballast  is  worn  smooth.  This  is  the 
patina  of  use. 

Think  of  a black  dog,  a retriever.  Its 
muzzle  is  gray,  its  eyes  clouded. 
Patches  of  fur  are  worn  away  where  its 
hips  and  shoulders  rub  against  the  floor 
when  it  lies  down.  This  is  a patina  of 
age. 

Think  of  a man.  His  scalp,  pink 
through  close-cut  hair,  is  marred  with 
pale  scars.  The  weather  has  left  its  in- 
delible mark  on  his  hands,  neck,  and 
face.  The  face  is  open,  its  features 
rough;  it  is  artless,  and  it  is  art.  This  is 
the  patina  of  life. 

The  decoy,  I own;  the  dog  and  the 
man  live  only  in  my  imagination. 

I bought  the  decoy,  a redhead,  from 
an  old  woodcarver  whose  shop  stood  on 
the  sandy  edge  of  the  road  that  runs 
down  North  Carolina’s  Outer  Banks. 
The  carver  sat  on  a stool,  his  knife  mak- 
ing the  final  cuts  on  some  kind  of 
shorebird — it  looked  to  be  a dunlin  or  a 
knot.  He  said  the  decoy  had  been  made 
around  1900  by  a man  named  Levi 
Perry.  Levi — he  pronounced  it 
“levee” — hailed  from  Kitty  Hawk  and 
hunted  the  bays,  sounds,  and  saltwater 


inlets  sheltered  by  the  barrier  island; 
the  Outer  Banks.  The  old  man  told  i 
to  smell  the  base  of  the  decoy.  I d 
and  caught  a whiff  of  sea  air  and  i 
clean  scent  of  cedar. 

These  days,  the  redhead  sits  or 
shelf  by  my  fireplace.  As  decoys  go, 
no  work  of  art.  Four  rusty  spikes  h< 
the  head  to  the  body,  and  the  paint, 
what’s  left  of  it,  looks  as  if  it  wt 
slapped  on  in  a hurry.  Still,  there  ; 
concessions  to  form;  the  head  has  a m 
taper,  the  bill  is  complete  with  hook 
tip,  and  old  Levi  clearly  caught  t 
jaunty,  head-back  conformation  ol 
redhead. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  a dec 
didn’t  have  to  be  perfect.  The  Ou 
Banks  were  wintering  grounds  for  t: 
mendous  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese 
perhaps  the  greatest  concentrations  t 
world  has  ever  seen — and  all  that  v 
necessary  was  to  set  out  a battery  of  t 
score  decoys,  crouch  in  the  floatii 
coffin-shaped  box,  and  wait  for  t 
birds. 

The  decoy  is  scraped,  chipped,  rak 
by  shot  ...  a patina  that  pulls  i 
mind  back  75  years.  Back  to  a sho 
sinewy  man  named  Levi  Perry;  a b; 
rel-chested  Labrador  retriever;  gi 
clouds  boiling  out  of  Albemarle  Sour 
and  the  vast,  glistening  reaches  oft 
and  marsh  and  ocean  and  sky,  dott 
with  waterfowl. 

Market  Hunter? 

Was  Perry  a market  hunter?  Lil 
ly — most  able-bodied  Outer  Bank< 
were  back  then,  and  the  simple  util 
of  his  decoy,  plus  its  hard  use,  point 
that  direction. 

I picture  him  poling  to  his  batte 
before  dawn,  a breeze  off  the  mainla 
bringing  him  scents  of  brackish  wai 
and  tidal  plain  soil.  The  Lab  would 
quivering,  ears  cocked,  tawny  e> 
searching  the  gloom  for  birds.  I pictr 
Perry  at  first  light,  looking  out  on  t 
great  rafts  of  canvasbacks  ai 
goldeneyes  and  scaup,  which  h 
drifted,  in  the  night,  around  his  b; 
tery. 

Did  he  hear  the  quiet  talking 
ducks  across  the  water,  the  rumble 
batteries  opening  up  down  the  leng 
of  the  Sound?  Did  he  shoot  as  the  si 
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mbed  out  of  the  Atlantic?  Did  he  dip 
,s  barrel  of  his  shotgun  in  the  water  to 
pi  it?  Did  he  ever  just  stop  to  watch 
3 wheeling  redheads,  the  ragged  vees 
geese,  and  the  swift-flying  buf- 
heads,  and  did  the  sound  of  their 
Ills  fill  him  with  humility  and  wonder 
it  he,  a man,  had  been  set  down  in 
is  place,  at  this  time? 

And  did  he  pick  up  his  battered 
imp  gun  and  shoot  again — because  it 
|.s  the  only  thing  he  knew  to  do? 

I don’t  know.  But  it’s  all  there.  It’s 
litten  on  the  decoy. 

Tried  and  true  equipment  develops  a 
itina  all  its  own.  A friend  of  mine 
pits  with  a fine  shotgun,  the  barrels  of 
Inch  are  scratched  and  silvery  be- 
ijise  he  uses  them  as  a flail  to  roust 
f easants  out  of  briar  patches  and  mul- 
lora  rose  thickets.  To  him,  a gun  is  no 
kre  than  a lethal  extension  of  his 
fdy.  Its  beauty — and  his  own  as  well, 
xpeet — lies  in  simple  effectiveness. 
r\  canoe  picks  up  a patina  on  its  un- 
Irside,  a rough  signature  of  dents  and 
tapes  constantly  rewritten  by  the 
eks  and  snags  of  every  whitewater  it 
gvels.  And  the  water,  slicking  under 
I;  bow,  spiraling  down  in  little  vor- 
|ps  with  each  paddle  stroke,  adds  its 
in  invisible  coating. 

■Old  boots,  saddle  scabbards,  snow- 
hes,  knives,  weatherbeaten  hats — all 
iiry  marks  that  give  them  a warmth, 
■aura,  almost  a life  of  their  own. 
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Land,  too,  can  develop  a patina. 

My  eye  picks  it  up  in  colors,  the  play 
of  light,  or  the  way  trees,  brush,  grass, 
or  crops  hug  a contour.  Sometimes  I 
detect  a patina  with  other  senses: 
smelling  the  metallic  scent  of  new- 
plowed  furrows  may  do  it,  or  hearing 
the  hum  of  water  in  its  spring  run,  or 
feeling  frozen  earth  crumble  beneath 
my  boots.  Or  the  impulses  may  sneak 
up  and  catch  me  unaware,  so  that  sud- 
denly I feel  the  land  worn,  yet  vibrant 
and  full  of  life,  and  myself  a part  of  it. 

I often  get  this  feeling  in  a cover  I 
hunt.  There,  goldenrod  and  witchgrass 
twine  up  through  the  tines  of  a rusting 
harrow,  and  apple  trees  stand  bent  and 
broken.  Rabbits  find  shelter  beneath 
blackberry  canes,  and  dense  patches  of 
wild  carrot  hide  the  gaudy-coated 
ringnecks.  Down  by  the  creek — where 
the  slow  water  has  made  oxbow  islands 
and  dead  ends  and  backwaters — I soak 
my  boots  trying  to  flush  out  the  drab, 
long-beaked  woodcock  which  drop  into 
this  hospitable  setting  on  their  south- 
erly migration.  And  the  place  has  this 
aura  of  people  here  and  gone.  Of  land 
embraced  and  sweated  over  and  loved 
and  hated  and  finally  abandoned,  left  to 
nature  and  a lone  hunter  who  wanders 
among  the  new  crops  of  catbirds, 
sumac,  and  rabbits. 

Late  winter  is  a good  time  to  rec- 
ognize patinas  in  the  ridge-and- 
valley  region  where  I live.  The  land  is 
stripped  of  foliage,  reduced  to  its 
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essence.  Colors  are  muted  but  telling. 
Yellow  cornstubble;  off-white  snow 
patches  on  cropped,  tan  hills;  gray  and 
brown  woodlots;  and  a backdrop  of  blue 
mountains  chalked  with  snow.  Often 
the  sky  is  gray,  but  the  colors  come  up 
well,  revealing  a patina  of  use,  rich- 
ness, the  way  the  land  has  been  molded 
by  its  inhabitants,  and  a sense  of  how 
the  land  has  molded  the  people  in 
return. 

Folks  around  here  tend  to  be  private 
and  a bit  aloof.  It’s  as  if  the  mountains 
are  great  blue  fences  separating  neigh- 
bors and  establishing  identities.  If  you 
live  in  Brush  Valley,  for  instance,  you 
consider  yourself  completely  and  unde- 
niably different  from  someone  living 
north  across  the  ridge  in  Sugar  Valley, 
or  over  the  south  mountain  in  Penns 
Valley.  Still,  they  say  good  fences  make 
good  neighbors,  and  behind  the  stolid, 
minding-my-own-business  fronts  of 
many  ridge-and-valley  Pennsylvanians 
lie  warmth  and  friendliness. 

The  same  underlying  warmth  is  ap- 
parent in  portraits  painted  by  Andrew 
Wyeth,  who  lives  in  Chadds  Ford  in 
rural  Chester  County.  The  faces  of 
Wyeth  subjects — their  strong  features, 
the  set  of  their  mouths,  their  simple, 
frank  eyes — tell  stories  truer  than 
truth.  Each  painting,  each  face,  is  as 
whole  as  a well-crafted  chapter  of  fic- 
tion. 

Also — and  this  surprises  and  pleases 
me — Wyeth’s  landscapes  and  still  lifes 
are  as  intense  as  his  portraits.  This 
artist,  like  few  others  I’ve  seen,  cap- 
tures the  essence  of  his  subject,  be  it 
clapboard  house  or  sidehill  or  old 
woman  or  young  bull  or  milk  can  or 
barn.  He  captures  this  essence  and  in 
some  mysterious  way  gets  across  the 
roles  that  trials,  joys,  weather,  years, 


life,  or  death  have  played  in  its  distil 
tion.  He  paints  patinas. 

The  hands  of  Wyeth  s people  s 
good.  I’m  reminded  of  “Chester  Cor 
ty,”  a watercolor  of  an  old  man  in 
chair,  leaning  forward  with  fingers  ki 
together.  Light  shines  on  big  knuckh 
thick  nails,  and  rough  skin.  The  paii 
ing  is  a profile;  you  see  one  e 
obliquely,  and  in  this  case  it  is  t 
hands,  not  the  eyes,  that  open  t 
window  on  the  old  man’s  soul. 

Hands  pick  up  patinas  quickly.  Th 
become  callused,  chapped,  and  stain 
with  soil.  Woods  work  causes  this,  a 
farm  chores,  and  handling  animals, 
do  outdoor  activities  like  canoe  tri] 
where  the  hands  are  constantly  in  a 
out  of  water,  exposed  to  sun  and  wi 
and  the  honest  work  of  portaging,  t( 
pitching,  and  firewood  gathering.  O 
string  of  days  spent  pheasant  hunting 
greenbriar  and  blackberry  tangles, 
gunning  grouse  in  thornapple  countn 

The  longer  you  do  these,  the  deep 
and  more  ingrained  the  patinas  1 
come — both  physical  and  mental. 

I once  backpacked  with  two  frier 
in  Wyoming’s  Wind  River  Ranj 
Slides  of  our  trip  show  us  crossi 
glaciers,  climbing  through  alpi 
meadows,  and  standing  dwarfed  unc 
mountains  and  deep  blue  skies.  E 
none  of  the  slides  brings  home  t 
experience  so  vividly  as  the  memory 
what  my  hands  looked  like  the  day  ’ 
left  the  mountains. 

Their  backs,  dotted  with  mosqu 
bites,  had  burnt  red  under  the  sun  a 
constant  wind.  My  knuckles  we 
cracked  and  bleeding.  My  fingerti 
were  raw,  the  nails  broken  from  g n 
bing  at  handholds  in  the  granite  walls 

But  more  meaningful  than  this  < 
ternal  patina — this  set  of  scrapes  a 
scars  that  showed  where  my  body  h 
been — was  an  internal  patina.  A chan 
in  mind  and  soul,  a tempering  of  v 
and  intellect,  a cumulative  seasoning 
spirit.  We  had  traveled  the  wilderne 
which  was  itself  covered  with  a path 
one  of  solitude.  We  had  been  free.  0 
spirits  had  risen  above  the  river 
triviality  that  can  dominate  life. 

My  hands  would  heal.  But  the  oth 
patina — part  of  me,  always  building- 
know  wifi  never  fade. 
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i bow  hunting.  . . . 


By  Keith  Schuyler 


Photos  from  the  Author 


pLOTHES,  LIKE  tackle  and  equip- 
\j  ment,  can  and  do  play  an  im- 
rtant  part  in  archery  hunting.  But 
bause  effectiveness  with  the  bow  re- 
ires  getting  close  to  big  game  animals 
ph  as  deer,  archers’  clothes  assume 
Itch  more  importance  than  those  for 
lier  outdoor  sports. 

The  heat  of  summer  may  not  be  con- 
cive  to  a discussion  on  clothing.  VVe 
nk  more  in  terms  of  how  little  we  can 
by  with  and  still  ward  off  insects  and 
overdose  of  sunshine.  Nevertheless, 
an  also  get  uncomfortably  warm  in 
tober,  as  well  as  icy  cold  in  De- 
nber  and  January. 

Vs  with  tackle  and  equipment, 
thes  have  improved  over  the  years. 

need  for  a camouflage  effect  has 
1 a major  influence  in  the  develop- 
nt  of  outerwear.  And  this  has  been 
ito  the  good. 

Lirly  in  the  contemporary  era  of  bow 
iting,  we  paid  little  attention  to  what 
wore  as  long  as  we  were  comfort- 
e.  Most  simply  donned  whatever 
ved  adequate  for  any  sort  of  gun 
ibting.  Because  early  October  can  be 
pjte  warm,  we  just  tried  to  get  by  with 
|iter  layers. 

ut  we  discovered  we  simply 
didn’t  compete  with  the  deer’s  highly 
eloped  sense  of  sight.  True,  by 
aining  motionless,  we  could  get  the 
als  to  come  close,  but  any  move- 
t would  draw  their  attention  and 
fey  would  usually  take  off.  Or  if  they 
ctinely  looked  our  way,  they  would 
nckly  identify  us.  The  very  act  of 
ti wing  a bow  is  also  sufficient  to  draw 
itmtion. 

’erhaps  it  was  a carryover  from 
\ rid  War  II  that  brought  camouflage 
dhe  fore  as  an  answer  to  the  problem 
iqetting  close  enough  to  a deer  for  an 
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JOHN  UHLER’S  camouflage  suit  was  bought 
large  enough  to  accommodate  several 
layers  of  insulated  clothing  beneath — a 
good  idea  for  fall  or  winter  hunting. 

effective  shot.  A lot  of  surplus  clothing 
was  available  at  Army-Navy  stores.  It 
didn’t  take  bow  hunters  long  to  catch 
on.  Deer  never  did. 

Clothing  manufacturers  also  caught 
on  and  began  to  make  camouflage  suits 
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to  fit  the  special  needs  of  bow  hunters. 
Extra  pockets,  more  roomy  pockets, 
full-length  and  two-way  zippers,  rain 
resistant  material,  ana  even  a rein- 
forced cloth  leg  pocket  for  a bow  rest 
was  installed.  Not  only  did  the  garment 
provide  the  camouflage  needed,  but  it 
also  provided  utility  for  carrying  all  the 
extras  that  archers  consider  necessary 
to  hunting. 

I would  certainly  recommend  one  of 
these  camouflage  suits  for  bow  hunting. 
Some  prefer  a two-piece  suit  so  the 
jacket  can  be  worn  alone.  There  are 
times  when  this  may  be  advisable, 
particularly  when  driving  is  planned. 
Heavier  trousers  may  be  better  where 
the  going  is  tough  through  briar 
patches  and  heavy  undergrowth.  In 
such  areas,  not  much  of  the  lower  trunk 
is  visible  anyway.  Choice  of  color  is  also 
a matter  of  individual  preference.  Mot- 
tled green  may  be  preferable  for  east- 
ern woodlands,  particularly  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  However,  brown 
and  yellow  may  be  the  choice  for 
western  hunting  or  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  when  the  leaves  have  changed 
and  most  have  fallen.  Red  works  out 
well  for  me. 

One  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the 
suit  should  be  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate additional  garments  under- 
neath. This  may  make  it  a bit  sloppy  for 
warm  weather  use,  but  that’s  better 
than  having  to  squeeze  inside  it  after 
putting  on  insulated  underwear,  a 
heavy  shirt,  perhaps  a sweater,  a jacket 
and  a heavy  pair  of  trousers.  One  handy 
feature  to  look  for  when  purchasing  a 
camouflage  suit  is  false  pocket  slits  on 
the  sides.  These  enable  you  to  reach 


into  undergarments  for  items  such  ; 
wallet  or  car  keys  that  you  may  not  v 
to  trust  to  your  camouflage 
pockets.  Some  suits  come  with  butte 
but  my  personal  preference  is  for  : 
pers  all  the  way.  Buttons  can  catch  1 
strings,  and  they  have  a tendency  to 
lost  under  the  rough  use  that  any  hr 
ing  clothing  receives. 

An  item  which  deserves  more  tl 
passing  attention  is  headgear.  Hunl 
tend  to  develop  a personal  attachm 
for  hats  which  may  or  may  not  c 
tribute  properly  to  their  total  hunt 
attire.  My  personal  preference  is 
what  was  once  a wool  tam-o-shanl 
purchased  on  a caribou  hunting  trij 
Quebec.  It  was  the  only  thing  availa 
and  the  weather  had  turned  c( 
Repeated  drenchings  and  washi 
have  shrunk  the  wool  tarn  to  be 
size.  I probably  should  discard  it,  br 
has  a certain  sentimental  attachme 
Anyway,  it  matches  the  red  camoufl 
suit  I usually  wear. 

Headgear  is  an  individual  choice, 
it  should  not  conflict  too  much  v 
your  other  clothing.  Hats  of  all  sty 
are  now  available  in  camouflage.  Oi 
your  hair  is  dark,  you  may  prefer 
wear  nothing,  which  was  my  pi 
erence  for  many  years.  When 
weather  is  cold,  headgear  becor 
more  important.  Medical  men  tell 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING 
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FOOTGEAR,  far  left,  is  the  least  visible  part 
of  archer’s  attire,  but  probably  the  most  im- 
portant, for  without  comfortable  boots  no 
hunter  can  function.  Hats  come  in  many 
styles  and  materials.  Broad-brimmed  model 
is  practical  because  it  shades  eyes  and 
keeps  off  rain.  Brim  is  rolled  at  side  to  make 
bow  handling  easy.  Right,  Tink  Nathan  dons 
knee-high  plastic  snake  guards  when  his 
hunting  takes  him  into  rattler  country.  These 
give  excellent  protection  against  snakes — 
land  peace  of  mind  even  when  none  is  seen. 


much  body  heat  is  lost  through  the 
|iead  if  there  is  no  covering.  Con- 
sequently, for  cold  weather  it  might  be 
(veil  to  choose  something  which  will 
ictually  keep  your  head  warm  as  well  as 
|ceep  the  hair  out  of  your  eyes  on  windy 

rays. 

When  it  comes  to  footwear,  the  pri- 
nary  emphasis  should  be  on  comfort. 
*fhe  cardinal  rule  is  to  make  certain  that 

Jvhatever  you  plan  to  wear  has  been 
)roperly  tested.  Boots  should  certainly 

(>e  worn  around  the  house  or  to  work 
or  awhile  until  they  are  properly 
>roken  in  and  you  are  certain  they  can 
withstand  the  rigors  of  a long  hike. 
]olor  is  not  too  important  since  the  feet 
re  the  least  visible  part  of  your  body. 
The  one  exception  would  be  sneakers 
vhich  you  might  wish  to  wear  in  the 
arly  season.  If  you  can’t  find  a dark 
lj>air,  get  out  the  spray  can  and  cover 
vhite  ones  with  your  favorite  color. 
Years  ago  I was  caught  in  a snowstorm 
yearing  sneakers!) 

Variety  of  Footwear 

; There  is  a variety  of  choices  in  foot- 
gear. Those  who  prefer  sneakers 
hould  have  strong  ankles  and  stay  out 
f snake  country.  Those  who  opt  for 
ubber  should  be  aware  that  their  feet 
i/ill  be  damp  in  warm  weather,  wheth- 
|r  or  not  they  get  into  water.  Rubber 
imply  will  not  breathe  and  this  is  its 
reatest  disadvantage.  Even  in  cold 
gather  feet  perspire,  and  the  damp- 
ess  is  a great  drawback  if  it  becomes 
ecessary  to  stand  for  long  periods  of 
me.  My  overall  preference  is  for 
;ather.  Even  if  your  feet  do  become 
Ket,  you  can  walk  the  water  out  of 
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leather  shoes.  Of  course,  you  do  not 
want  leather  soles.  In  addition  to  being 
noisy,  they  will  have  you  sliding  all 
over  the  country  on  dry  leaves. 

It’s  well  in  choosing  footwear  to  look 
at  a deer’s  hoof.  It  is  neither  brittle  nor 
soft.  It  enables  the  animal  to  run  easily 
over  very  steep  rock  faces,  yet  the  deer 
can  move  through  noisy  undergrowth 
with  the  stealth  of  a cat. 

The  tendency  sometimes  is  to  simply 
load  up  with  enough  clothes  to  keep  out 
the  cold  when  the  weather  warrants  it. 
However,  careful  selection  can  avoid 
the  bulk  which  might  impede  move- 
ment, including  drawing  the  bow.  Ob- 
viously, a good  place  to  start  is  with 
underwear.  Excellent  thermal  gar- 
ments which  hold  body  heat  are  avail- 
able. A light  shirt  of  cotton  or  other  ma- 
terial which  will  not  scratch  or  chafe  the 
neck  is  important  as  an  undergarment. 
Then  you  may  be  able  to  get  by  with  an 
insulated  jacket  next  to  your  camou- 
flage attire.  A good  camouflage  suit  is  of 
close-knit  material  which  will  act  as  a 
windbreaker.  Some  rather  expensive 
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LARRY  LASHINSKI,  of  Mount  Carmel,  feels 
camouflage  helped  him  bag  this  9-point, 
144-lb.  Columbia  County  buck  during  the 
second  week  of  the  1977  season.  Most  bow 
hunters  believe  camouflage  aids  their 
chances. 

but  practical  camouflage  suits  have 
quilted  insulation.  The  only  drawback 
to  these,  aside  from  considerable  bulki- 
ness, is  in  the  fact  that  they  are  too 
warm  for  the  early  months  of  bow  hunt- 
ing. 

Trousers  leave  numerous  choices, 
and  personal  comfort  is  the  only  con- 
sideration if  they  are  to  be  worn  under 
a camouflage  suit.  One  pair,  if  warm 
enough,  is  preferable  to  two  as  it  will 
provide  more  freedom  of  movement 
than  a double  layer  of  cloth. 

And  then  there  are  the  extras. 

Grease  and  cream  paint  are  available 
commercially  to  camouflage  bare  skin, 
but  head  nets  serve  the  same  purpose. 
Although  greasepaint  comes  off  easily, 
some  may  prefer  not  to  have  this  semi- 
permanent application — particularly  if 
you  plan  to  stop  at  a restaurant  for 
lunch,  or  if  you  have  only  a few  hours 
before  work.  Those  who  go  all  out  for 
camouflage  sometimes  substitute  burnt 
cork,  which  is  a bit  tougher  to  remove 
than  greasepaint  or  a head  net. 

Those  who  wish  to  hide  their  hands 
have  the  same  options,  except  that  light 
gloves  may  be  substituted  for  complete 
coverage. 


A rather  novel  protection  against  poi- 
sonous reptiles  came  to  light  a few 
years  ago  when  Tink  Nathan  came  up 
with  a pair  of  plastic  shields  which 
protect  tne  legs  from  the  ankle  to  the 
knee.  These  are  efficient,  although  they 
may  be  a bit  noisy  where  undergrowtn 
is  thick. 

Of  course,  camouflage  should  be 
extended  to  bows,  arrows  and  quivers. 

One  important  consideration  for  the 
hunter  who  anticipates  wearing  the 
same  suit  for  all  seasons  is  how  it  might 
affect  his  shooting.  It  is  important  to 
practice  with  clothing  that  might  be 
bulky  or  a bit  sloppy,  depending  up- 
on the  weather.  An  outer  suit  large 
enough  to  accommodate  heavy  un- 
dergarments may  hang  loose  enough  in 
warm  weather  that  an  arm  guard  is 
necessary  to  prevent  string  in- 
terference. Or,  if  heavy  clothing  is  to 
be  worn  underneath  the  suit,  an  arm 
guard  may  again  be  required  to  confine 
this  bulk  so  that  it  doesn’t  catch  the 
string.  If  cloth  bow  limb  covers  are  to 
be  used,  they  should  certainly  be  in  ,0 
place  for  pre-season  practice.  ',‘m 

When  properly  attired  and  camou- 
flaged for  deer  hunting,  you  may  not 
win  any  beauty  contests.  However,  I 
experience  has  taught  me  that  you  can-  f 
not  overdo  the  camouflage  effect  as 
long  as  it  doesn  t interfere  with  your 
shooting. 

Real  Believer 


One  real  believer  in  full  camouflage 
is  Lawrence  Lashinski,  of  Mount  Car- 
mel, who  downed  a 9-point  buck  last 
season  that  weighed  144V2  pounds  field 
dressed.  He  wears  full  camouflage, 
including  camouflage  cream  on  his 
hands  and  face.  He  even  makes  sure  his 
wristwatch  doesn’t  show.  He  credits 
some  of  his  success  last  season  with  my 
column  on  “Placement  (October, 
1977),  since  he  hunts  from  a tree  stand. 

That  about  sums  it  up.  Inclusion  of 
tackle  to  be  camouflaged  under  the 
heading  clothes  points  up  how  much  a 
part  of  the  bow  hunter  this  tackle  is. 

You  and  I must  be  able  to  get  close, 
move  without  being  detected,  and  get 
off  a good  shot.  We  dare  not  be  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  have  sweat  in  our  eyes, 
or  make  a sound.  Proper  clothes  can 
count. 
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CORBIN  SWAGING  DIES  used  to  make  bullets  for  recent  varmint  shooting.  From  left,  core 
•waging,  core  seating,  and  point  forming  dies. 

Home— Swaged  Bullets 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


TIME  HAS  A way  of  confusing  the 
years,  but  it  had  to  be  around  1960 

Ivhen  a reloading  acquaintance  invited 
ne  to  become  his  partner  in  a venture 
hat  would  assure  us  all  the  224-caliber 
mllets  we  could  use,  and  make  us  some 
money  to  boot.  At  that  time,  I was 
operating  a small  custom  reloading 
;hop,  and  practically  every  dollar  that 
;ame  in  was  spent  immediately  for 
Components.  A box  of  224  bullets  cost 
)nly  about  half  what  it  does  now,  but 
he  idea  of  getting  them  for  next  to 
lothing  was  still  appealing. 

At  our  first  meeting  at  my  friend  s 
hop,  I learned  we  could  buy  a set  of 
•ustom  made  224  bullet-making  dies 
or  approximately  $200.  It  was  also 
jossibfe  to  get  a forming  die  that  would 
wage  224  bullet  jackets  from  fired  22 
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rimfire  long  rifle  cases.  With  literally 
thousands  of  fired  cases  available,  plus 
the  fact  my  friend  had  over  600  pounds 
of  pure  lead  on  hand,  with  plenty  more 
available,  I was  convinced  the  future 
held  nothing  except  success.  I can’t  re- 
call all  the  details,  but  my  job  would  be 
to  crank  out  224  jackets  by  the  thou- 
sands. I made  the  long  drive  home 
filled  with  excitement  and  expectation. 

A call  to  my  partner  a month  later 
brought  assurances  the  dies  would  soon 
be  ready.  In  the  meantime,  some  test 
bullets  made  with  similar  dies  would 
soon  be  shipped  for  us  to  test.  The  call 
left  me  in  a state  of  joy,  and  I secretly 
agreed  to  furnish  several  chuck  hunting 
buddies,  who  shot  a lot  of  22  competi- 
tion, all  the  224  slugs  they  could  fire. 
Since  I would  be  rolling  in  224  slugs, 
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TOOLS  ON  casting  and  swaging  bench,  from 
left:  Herter’s  core  cutter,  Belding  & Mull 
press  (discontinued  model),  RCBS  Rock- 
chucker  press  with  Corbin  point  forming  die, 
Lee  Production  Pot  with  four-cavity  Corbin 
mould  under  spout,  lead  ingots,  Bonanza 
Co-Ax  press,  Saeco  lubricator-sizer,  C&H 
cannelure  tool.  Above  right,  Lewis  spins 
bullet  made  with  Corbin  dies  to  check 
runout.  Far  right,  Bill  Nichols  records  results 
of  testfiring  these  bullets  in  Remington 
40XB-BR  bench  rifle. 

their  price  would  be  far  less  than  fac- 
tory, provided  they  came  up  with  a few 
thousand  fired  22  cases. 

When  two  weeks  passed  without 
hearing  from  my  business  partner,  I 
called.  I was  shocked  to  learn  his  range 
tests  had  produced  groups  running  out 
beyond  three  inches.  But  the  diemaker 
knew  what  the  problem  was,  he  told 
me,  and  would  send  a second  shipment 
in  a few  days.  On  the  4th  of  July,  I 
made  a third  call  which  confirmed  my 
suspicions  that  not  everything  was  go- 
ing according  to  plan.  My  partner  just 
couldn’t  get  a definite  answer  from  the 
diemaker.  When  the  second  shipment 
arrived,  the  results  were  even  worse, 
and  when  the  diemaker  blamed  it  on 
poor  shooting,  our  bullet  making  dream 
died  quicker  than  a 22  Hornet  can  burn 
10  grains  of  2400. 

To  this  day,  I don’t  know  the  entire 
story,  and  since  I'm  the  remaining  sur- 
vivor of  the  group,  I can  only  speculate 
the  machinist  couldn’t  make  suitably 
precise  dies.  Like  most  handloaders  of 


that  era,  I thought  a bullet  was  just  ; 
hunk  of  lead  wrapped  in  a coppe  : 
jacket,  and  I guess  in  reality,  that’s  all  i 
is.  Perhaps  it’s  the  simple  looking  ap 
pearance  of  the  jacketed  bullet  that  i:|| 
misleading.  The  truth  is,  a bulle  | 
doesn’t  seem  complicated  to  make,  bu  j 
turning  out  a set  of  dies  requires  highly, 
technical  and  very  complicated  machin  ;1 
ing  and  finishing.  , 

Since  that  first  unfortunate  ex-,, 
perience,  I’ve  gained  a deepey] 
insight  into  the  world  of  bullet  swag  , 
ing.  I had  the  good  fortune  of  inter  ! 
viewing  Clarence  Detsch  of  St.  Marys 
who  is  internationally  known  for  hi: ! 
benehrest  bullets.  Detsch  bullets  are} 
fired  in  competition  around  the  world 
When  I spent  some  time  with  him  a few  * 
years  back,  I learned  something  abou 
the  complexities  of  benehrest  bullet  j 
making.  Detsch  builds  his  own  equip 
ment  and  holds  tolerances  to  tenths  o 
thousandths. 

It’s  easy  to  understand  there  can  by, 
only  a few  specialists  such  as  Detsch.  | 
and  that  the  average  handloader  can’ll 
hope  to  make  bullets  with  mass- 
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roduced  equipment  that  would  equal 
le  benchrest  bullet.  In  fact,  a feeling 
revails  even  among  handloaders  that  it 
ikes  very  expensive  die  sets  and 
jchnical  knowledge  to  get  a bullet  that 
accurate.  There  is  some  truth  to  this, 
nd  I carried  the  same  feeling  until  I 
let  a varmint  shooter  who  claimed  he 
'as  making  good  hunting  bullets  with  a 
loderately  priced  die  set.  Suddenly, 
le  excitement  that  had  run  through 
ly  veins  years  before  hit  me  like  a 
ammer. 

I finally  gave  in  and  contacted  Corbin 
lanufacturing  and  Supply,  Inc.,  of 
hoenix,  Oregon.  I obtained  a test  set 
Corbin  224  bullet  making  dies,  along 
Tth  a supply  of  224  jackets  and  a four- 
avity  mould  for  pouring  cores.  When 
Everything  arrived,  I studied  the  rela- 
vely  simple  looking  dies  with  a feeling 
F challenge  and  apprehension.  My 
lind  kept  going  back  to  the  earlier 
ears,  and  I have  to  admit  I approached 
ullet  making  with  seeds  of  doubt 
rmly  entrenched  in  my  mind. 

The  first  task  is  to  cut  or  mould  cores, 
positioned  the  Corbin  core  mould 
nder  the  pouring  spout  of  a Lee 
roduction  Pot  and  bv  trial  and  error 
ijusted  the  core  length  until  it 
eighed  out  at  42  grains.  Once  this  was 
x'omplished,  it  was  just  a matter  of 
me  until  I had  developed  a rhythm 
lat  had  four  perfectly  formed  cores 


coming  from  the  mould  every  thirty' 
seconds. 

After  the  core  is  poured,  it  has  to  be 
swaged  to  final  weight  in  a core  die  with 
a bottom  punch  that  fits  in  the  shell- 
holder  slot  in  the  press’s  ram.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  preform  the  lead  before  it  is 
put  in  the  copper  jacket.  The  die  is 
adjusted  to  keep  a fixed  distance  be- 
tween the  top  punch  inside  the  die 
and  the  bottom  punch  in  the  ram  when 
the  ram  reaches  maximum  height.  The 
distance  between  the  two  punches  will 
be  the  length  of  the  sw'aged  core,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  the  press  handle  to 
break  over  center  when  the  ram 
reaches  full  height.  If  this  is  not  possi- 
ble with  a given  press,  some  type  of 
block  must  be  made  to  stop  the  ram  s 
travel  so  all  cores  will  be  precisely  the 
same  length. 

Pressure  in  Die 

A great  deal  of  pressure  is  built  up  in 
the  die  as  the  lead  is  expanded  against 
the  walls  of  the  die  by  the  two  punches. 
Several  tiny  bleed  holes  allow  excess 
lead  to  escape.  It  is  mandatory  to  cast 
or  cut  cores  several  grains  heavier  than 
the  desired  weight  of  the  finished  core; 
this  assures  there  will  be  sufficient  lead 
to  fill  the  die  cavity,  producing  a core 
that  is  pre-shaped  and  free  of  air 
pockets.  The  excess  lead  is  bled  off  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  die. 
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THIS  5-SHOT  group  fired  at  100  yards  with 
55-gr.  bullets  made  in  Corbin  dies  shows 
they  give  accuracy  well  suited  to  varmint 
hunting  needs. 

Once  the  core  is  swaged,  it  is  seated 
in  the  copper  jacket.  The  seating  die  is 
fitted  with  a top  punch  and  there  is  a 
bottom  punch  in  the  press  ram.  Seating 
swages  the  lead  to  completely  fill  out 
the  jacket,  eliminating  any  air  pockets 
or  other  irregularities  in  the  core.  Any 
tiny  pocket  of  air  trapped  inside  the 
jacket  could  play  havoc  with  accuracy. 
When  the  lead  is  swaged  in  the  jacket, 
the  jacket  swells  out  to  roughly  2236,  or 
about  a half-thousandth  of  an  inch 
below  the  finished  bullet’s  diameter  of 
224. 

My  first  problem  came  during  the 
core  seating  process.  I wasn’t  applying 
sufficient  pressure,  and  I ended  up 
with  a bullet  that  miked  out  less  than 
224.  The  final  point-forming  operation 
does  expand  the  bullet  somewhat,  but  I 
was  too  far  below  224  to  expect  that.  I 
corrected  the  problem  by  using  more 
pressure  during  the  core  seating.  The 
jacket  with  the  core  seated  then 
measured  about  2236,  and  the  finished 
bullet  was  right  on  the  nose  at  224. 

The  last  step  in  bullet  making  is  point 
forming,  and  here  is  where  the  begin- 


ner can  get  involved  in  some  frustratir , 
problems.  The  point  forming  die  j, 
more  complex  than  the  other  two,  sine , 
it  is  the  shape  of  the  bullet  ogive.  At  th  j 
very  tip  of  the  nose  cavity  is  a small  bt , 
extremely  tough  ejection  pin  punc) 
which  presses  on  the  tip  or  nose  of  th , 
bullet  to  eject  it.  The  pin  is  spriri 
loaded  but  it  has  no  part  in  forming  th, 
bullet.  Its  purpose  is  to  push  th, 
finished  bullet  from  the  die  when  thj 
external  knockout  punch  is  tappe. 
lightly.  1 

The  troublemaker  is  the  stuck  bulle 
and  I have  to  admit  that  until  I caugl. 
on  to  the  knack  of  forming  the  poii, 
correctly,  I had  dozens  of  stuck  bullet:, 
Fortunately,  all  were  clinging  to  thj 
ejection  pin,  and  pushing  down  on  th| 
knockout  punch  let  me  grasp  the  bas, 
of  the  bullet  with  my  fingers.  Most  < 
the  time  I could  gently  free  it,  but  o 
some  occasions  I had  to  use  a small  pa 
of  pliers.  When  the  die  was  adjuste 
properly,  I could  tap  the  bullet  fre 
with  the  heel  of  my  hand. 

You  might  think  the  bullet  swage 
must  have  the  strength  of  Hercules  an 
should  use  a reloading  press  built  ou 
of  truck  frame  steel.  This  is  nc 
necessarily  so,  though  the  average  C 
type  reloading  press  is  weak  in  sever; 
ways.  It’s  possible  to  spring  it  unde 
heavy  pressure,  its  ram  punch  may  b 
too  small,  and  its  leverage  system  i 
inadequate.  Bullet  swaging  just  take 
too  much  effort  with  the  non-com 
pound  leverage  press.  Best  results  wi 
be  had  with  units  such  as  the  RCB 
Rock  Chucker,  Pacific  Multi-Power,  C 
H Champion  or  Kodiak  Bear. 

These  presses  utilize  an  O-typ 
frame  to  prevent  springing  and  have 
compound  leverage  design  in  th 
handle.  They  offer  a lot  of  pressur 
without  unusual  force  from  the  opera 
tor.  I tried  a conventional  heavy  dut; 
C-type  press,  but  it  took  too  much  ef 
fort  ana  there  was  nothing  smootl 
about  my  operation.  In  fact,  I ruine< 
a bottom  punch  simply  because 
couldn’t  feel  what  I was  doing.  Man 
presses  are  suitable  for  bullet  swaging 
but  it’s  advisable  to  check  with  the  sup 
plier  of  the  dies  to  see  which  presses  hi 
bottom  punches  will  fit. 

I haven’t  gone  into  detail  on  eacl 
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:ep  of  bullet  making.  I do  want  to 
ress  that  making  bullets  suitable  for 
'irmint  shooting  is  not  strictly  for  the 
lachinist  or  just  a few  gifted  hand- 
lers. Constant  consistency  to  a ten- 
lousandth  of  an  inch  may  sound  ex- 
emely  difficult  to  attain,  and  this 
lone  could  deter  many  reloaders  from 
tyying  it.  However,  the  equipment  is 
! uilt  to  deliver  such  precision  when 
51  sed  properly,  and  I fully  believe  most 
* ateran  handloaders  could  become 
jullet  swagers  without  blinking  an  eye. 

I won’t  offer  the  time  worn  reason  of 
9 ving  a bundle  of  money  to  justify 
allet  swaging.  This  used  to  be  the 
ain  thrust  of  almost  every  handload- 
g article.  Bullet  swaging  doesn't  save 
iat  much  money  over  the  factory 
allet  unless  the  home-swager  goes 
to  mass  production.  There’s  another 
pect  that  is  far  more  significant,  and  it 
‘ ails  right  down  to  becoming  more  in- 
3 alved,  plus  the  fact  it  is  possible  to 
■five  special  bullets  in  both  design  and 
eight.  The  latter  is  important  only  if 
I >e  bullet  swager  is  convinced  he  has  a 
?ed  for  something  other  than  what  the 
st  of  us  call  conventional. 

My  curiosity  was  aroused  when  I 

I arned  it  now  was  possible  to  make  a 
pod  varmint  hunting  bullet.  However, 

Crnust  differentiate  between  the  hunt- 
i!g  bullet  and  the  match  type  used  for 

II  jimpetition.  The  benchrest  bullet  has 
l|  be  nearly  perfect,  and  it  is  also  fired 

an  expert  from  a rifle  designed 
tally  for  accuracy.  Believe  me,  there 
a significant  difference  between 
luck  hunting  and  benchrest  competi- 
bn,  and  the  average  varmint  rifle 
tyjon’t  perform  much  better  with  the 
'batch  bullet  than  it  does  with  the  fac- 
Iry  job. 

When  I set  up  to  make  224  bullets,  it 
s not  with  the  intent  to  prove  which 
set  was  superior,  and  I didn’t  for  a 
cond  entertain  the  notion  my  results 
odd  compare  with  bullets  made  in 
'“jjmdmade  custom  die  sets.  I ap- 
f ] oached  the  project  with  the  single 
jirpose  of  determining  if  the  average 
f’l.ndloader  using  inexpensive  factory 
'lies  could  make  a respectable  varmint 
'i°  linting  slug. 

I’m  still  early  in  the  bullet  making 
f me,  but  I’m  convinced  it’s  possible 
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for  any  serious  handloader  to  make  a 
bullet  that  will  meet  his  requirements 
even  at  long  ranges.  I can  attest  to  the 
fact  there  will  be  plenty  of  times  of  frus- 
tration, but  when  the  first  shining  cop- 
per clad  bullet  is  held  between  the 
thumb  and  index  finger,  all  else  will  be 
forgotten. 

My  late  mother,  Sara  Lewis,  writer 
of  many  newspaper  articles,  used  to 
say,  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,’’  and  I knew  the  proof  of  my 
bullet  making  venture  would  be  in  the 
shooting.  Along  that  line,  I have  both 
bad  news  and  good  news.  My  first  un- 
dersize bullets  were  really  unpredict- 
able, some  groups  being  no  better  than 
2%  inches  at  100  yards.  But  the  bullets 
made  after  I corrected  the  core  seating 
problem  gave  far  more  impressive 
results.  I started  getting  groups  around 
IV4  inches  from  my  Ruger  No.  1 single 
shot  22-250.  This  made  me  feel  I was 
getting  somewhere,  even  though  the 
Ruger  was  a consistent  %-inch  or  less 
rifle  with  B/R  bullets. 

Bill  Nichols,  a good  friend  and  close 
hunting  companion  from  De  Young, 
shot  the  last  three  5-shot  groups  in  a 
series  of  twenty.  Bill  used  a Remington 
40XB-BR  222  with  22  grains  of 
Hodgdon  H322  ignited  by  a Remington 
7Vi  primer.  This  load  pushed  the  55- 
grain  Corbin  slug  out  the  muzzle  just 
short  of  3000  fps.  Two  groups  stayed 
below  the  inch  mark,  and  the  other  slid 
out  to  IV4  inches. 

Varmint  Bullets 

That’s  nothing  to  write  home  about, 
especially  when  a B/R  rifle  is  used,  but 
it  did  prove  I had  made  bullets  accurate 
enough  for  the  varmint  hunter. 

As  final  proof.  Bill  and  I ran  a 
number  of  factory  hunting  bullets  on  a 
bullet  spinner.  On  average,  the  factory 
bullet  had  a runout  of  between  .0004 
and  .0007,  and  the  home-swaged  slugs 
averaged  around  .0006. 

My  next  outing  for  chucks  will  be 
with  the  homemade  bullet.  I’m  con- 
vinced I have  nothing  to  fear  in  the 
performance  column,  and  I hope  more 
reloading  buffs  will  join  ranks.  The 
home-swaged  bullet  has  opened 
another  door  in  the  fascinating  world  of 
shooting.  . . . 
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An  outbreak  of  avian  cholera  which 
killed  over  10,000  waterfowl,  mostly  sea 
ducks,  off  the  coast  of  Virginia  is  ap- 
arently  over.  Game  wardens  and 
iologists  patrolled  the  beaches  for  dead 
birds  to  keep  the  disease  from  spreading 
to  major  breeding  areas  in  the  north.  The 
bacterial  disease  crops  up  from  time  to 
time  among  many  species  of  birds,  and 
may  cause  large  dieoffs. 


Things  are  getting  tougher  than  ever  for 
the  modern  version  of  the  “market  hunter” 
in  Michigan.  A recently  passed  bill 
increases  penalties  for  illegal  sale  of 
game.  A first  offense  makes  one  liable  for 
maximum  imprisonment  of  90  days  and 
fine  of  $250.  But  things  really  get  rough  on 
the  second  offense,  now  a felony. 


Kirtland’s  warbler — an  endangered 
species  which  rarely  turns  up  in  Penn- 
sylvania— has  a restricted  breeding 
range.  It  nests  only  in  jack  pine  stands 
of  a certain  age.  in  recent  years,  it’s 
nested  only  in  Michigan.  But  last  sum- 
mer one  was  seen  in  a jack  pine  forest 
on  an  Ontario  military  base,  from  which 
it  had  been  absent  for  almost  forty 
years. 


Great  blue  herons  in  Oregon  are  adapt- 
ing as  well  as  possible  to  man's  changes  in 
their  environment.  Damming  a river  killed 
almost  all  the  trees  along  its  banks,  site  of 
a heron  rookery.  Herons  hung  on  in  dead 
trees,  but  finally  even  those  were  inade- 
quate. So  the  herons  began  raising 
families  on  channel  markers.  Nests  didn't 
obstruct  navigation  lights,  so  everything 
appears  to  be  okay  for  now. 


The  southern  hemisphere’s  marine 
otter — more  closely  related  to  our  riv- 
er otter  than  our  sea  otter — will  get 
additional  protection.  Already  on  the 
Endangered  Species  List,  its  recent  in- 
clusion under  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  means  it’s  due  for  research 
attention  and  further  protection. 


Outdoorsmen  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  the  1978  Appalachian  Trail  Bill  is  now 
law.  In  1968,  the  AT  and  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trail  became  National  Scenic  Trails,  but 
still  were  not  secure.  In  several  places,  the 
AT  passes  through  private  land 
which  could  be  developed  in  ways  that 
would  damage  or  destroy  the  Trail.  The 
newly  signed  bill,  among  other  things, 
provides  money  to  purchase  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Trail  and  a modest  buffer  zone 
on  each  side. 


Director  Lynn  Greenwalt  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  recently  reiterated  his 
belief  that  “consumptive  use  of  wildlife, 
when  properly  managed,  has  no  adverse 
effect”  on  fish,  wildlife  or  habitat.  The 
report  of  a task  force  on  National  Wildlife 
Refuges  put  that  in  doubt;  it  recommends 


potentially  delicate  position  by  publicly  and 
emphatically  saying  so. 


A study  prepared  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  reveals  that  pollution 
control  expenditures  have  created  half  a 
million  new  jobs  in  the  U.S.  Forty  billion 
dollars  were  spent  on  pollution  control  in 
1977;  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  estimates  that  over  half  of  this 
would  have  been  spent  even  without 
recent  environmental  legislation. 


A falconer  who  was  a bit  too  anxious  for 
his  birds  has  been  fined  $8,000,  given  a 
one-year  suspended  sentence,  and  placed 
on  probation  for  five  years  for  possessing 
endangered  birds  without  a permit.  He 
heard  of  some  peregrine  nestlings  in  the 
Yukon,  flew  up  and  tried  to  ship  them  back. 
Alert  airline  officials  reported  a crate  too 
large  for  its  stated  contents  to  a Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  agent.  He  found  the  four 
nestlings  in  a hidden  compartment,  ar- 
rested the  erring  falconer,  and  had  the 
birds  returned  to  their  nest  at  a cost  of 
$5,500. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN.  GAME 

NEWS  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 

FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  — 

MUST  I HAVE  MY  DEER  TAG 
ON  THE  HIDE  IF  I SELL  IT  ? 


ANSWER  — 

THE  DEER  TAG  MUST  REMAIN 
ATTACHED  TO  THE  HEAD  OF 
THE  DEER  AND  WOULD  NOT 
BE  WITH  THE  HIDE  WHEN 
SOLD. 


QUESTION  — 

CAN  A HUNTER  DIG  OUT  GROUNDHOGS  (WOODCHUCKS) 
IN  A FARMER'S  FIELD  ? 


ANSWER  

ONLY  IF  HE  HAS  SPECIFIC  ADVANCE  PERMISSION  FROM 
THE  FARMER,  AND  IMMEDIATELY  REPLACES  THE  EARTH 
AND  LEVELS  IT  OFF. 


The  woodchuck  is  truly  a harbinger  of  spring,  even  though  in  the 
minds  of  many  he  is  commonly  considered  a forecaster  of  winter 


weather.  A true  hihernator,  he  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  feel  the  im- 
pending spring  and  urgings  to  roam.  Generally  thought  of  as  a 
resident  of  farmlands,  he  nevertheless  often  inhabits  woodlands,  as 
his  name  implies.  He  is  always  alert  and  usually  sees  you  long  before 
you  see  him.  Only  in  early  spring  before  the  forest  floor  is  carpeted 
with  herbaceous  growth  can  he  be  easily  spotted  by  the  discerning 
eye.  Heavy  concentrations  of  chucks  seldom  occur  in  a wooded  envi- 
ronment. Frequently  his  den  is  under  an  old  stump  or  big  rock  in  a 
field  or  fencerow.  His  natural  camouflage  blends  well  with  the  land- 
scape. Seldom  does  he  wander  far  from  his  protection.  Besides  being 
an  interesting  and  intriguing  animal,  this  is  one  rodent  that  often 
provides  benefits  for  other  animals — abandoned  burrows  and  dens 
become  “homes  for  wildlife.” 

— Stan  Forbes,  Chief 

Division  of  Information  & Education 
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Cordgrass  wilts  in  waves  under  a jungle-warm,  moist  breeze.  Richly 
redolent  mudflats  ooze  under  a thin  film  of  saltwater.  Noisy  gray-and- 
white  speckled  birds  wade  on  gawky  bright-yellow  legs,  searching  for 
dinner.  It’s  late  summer,  and  migrating  yellowlegs  are  appearing  on 
Pennsylvania  s tidal  mudflats,  lakeshores  and  pool  edges.  Our  cover 
shows  the  greater  yellowlegs,  Totanus  melanoleucus  (genus  name  for 
the  Italian  totano,  or  moor-hen).  The  lesser  yellowlegs  looks  about  the 
same,  but  smaller.  A few  yellowlegs  winter  at  Tinicum,  near 
Philadelphia. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Why  Love  A Bat? 

r^VVER  SEVERAL  months  I’ve  been  pulling  together  information  for  articles  on 
endangered  species  legislation.  There’s  lots  of  hoopla  about  endangered  ani- 
nals.  Drinking  glasses,  notecards,  posters,  T-shirts — scads  of  items  feature  these 
;pecies.  But  not  all  of  the  species.  They  depict  wolves,  cougars,  eagles,  whales 
ind  other  lovable  “critters  ”,  but  several  groups  are  conspicuously  absent:  fish, 
)ats,  and  most  invertebrates.  In  fact,  everything  but  birds  and  mammals  gets 
hort  shrift.  I’m  sure  that’s  because  the  more  closely  related  an  animal  is  to  Man, 
he  easier  it  is  for  men  to  become  emotionally  involved  with  it.  And  emotional  in- 
olvement  helps  to  sell  T-shirts. 

But  just  considering  mammals — the  class  including  Man — the  absence  of  bats  is 

Ionspicuous.  They  aren’t  latecomers;  two  U.S.  species  were  on  the  original 
endangered  Species  List.  Another  has  been  added  since,  and  two  more  are  being 
onsidered.  Bats  are  in  serious  trouble  worldwide. 

I’ve  just  returned  from  a speleological  convention  in  Texas,  and  a couple  of 
aihings  I saw  there  are  worth  sharing. 

Granted,  I’m  biased  toward  bats.  Since  I saw  my  first  red  bat  in  a freshman 
oology  course,  I ve  been  intrigued  by  the  only  mammals  to  fly,  with  their  fas- 
i mating  and  sometimes  bizarre  adaptations  to  darkness,  to  hibernation,  and  to 
light.  I’m  not  alone.  At  the  convention,  one  of  the  most  popular  T-shirts  featured 
flying  bat  and  the  motto,  “Bats  Need  Friends  ”,  and  people  were  buying  bat  belt 
tuckles,  necklaces,  books,  etc.  left  and  right.  The  difference  is,  cavers  encounter 
|>ats  frequently  on  their  home  grounds,  so  there  s built-in  interest  which  is  stoked 
>y  numerous  articles  on  bats  in  caving  publications. 

We  were  near  Bracken  Cave,  watching  the  evening  flight  of  millions  of  bats, 
/hen  someone  picked  up  a small  armadillo  to  show  the  northern  cavers  who  d 
tever  seen  one.  He  reminded  us  this  lowly  mammal  became  the  center  of  great 

Iaterest  recently  when  it  was  discovered  it  was  the  only  species  besides  man 
nown  to  contract  leprosy — and  therefore  valuable  for  leprosy  research.  Were  the 
rmadillo  endangered,  a few  years  ago  many  would  have  thought,  “Great!”  The  lit- 
le  buggers  dig  holes  which  farmers  don’t  appreciate,  and  they  re  just  not  too  ap- 
pealing. But  all  of  a sudden  they’re  found  to  be  potentially  precious  for  relieving 
eartbreaking  human  misery. 

We  already  know  bats  are  voracious  insect-eaters.  The  little 
>rown  bat,  probably  the  most  common  species  in  Pennsylvania,  eats 
lmost  one-third  its  weight  in  insects  in  a half-hour.  (Could  you  do 
hat?  Teenage  boys  are  exempted  from  the  question.)  Research  into 
heir  echolocation  skills  has  aided  radar  technology;  knowing  how 
he  hibernating  females  store  live  sperm  for  several  months  may 
blve  human  sperm-storage  problems.  How  many  more  unknown 
alues  do  bats  possess? 

What  I’m  getting  at  is  that  we  may  be  doing  ourselves — and  the 
nimals  involved — harm  by  ignoring  less  lovable  species.  If  we  try 
} set  aside  our  human-centered  prejudices  and  learn  something 
bout  endangered  creepies  and  slimies,  we  may  find  they’re  just  as 
iscinating,  and  just  as  valuable,  as  the  eagle  and  the  cougar. — Toni 
Williams 
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1ETS  JUMP  on  the  endangered 
j species  bandwagon,  shall  we? 
We  ll  gallop  off  in  high  spirits,  hearts 
beating  in  time  with  rousing  drumbeats 
and  oom-pah-pahs. 

Yes,  Pennsylvania  has  joined  the  host 
of  states  with  their  very  own  en- 
dangered species  projects,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  federal  folks.  Isn’t  that 
great?  Now  we  can  save  all  those  noble, 
lonely  animals! 

If  you  think  that  sounds  a little 
cynical,  you’re  right. 

“Endangered”  seems  to  be  the  magic 
word  these  days.  Say  the  magic  word 
and  you  can  sell  T-shirts,  note  cards, 
books,  pencil  cases,  jewelry — probably 
even  underarm  deodorant  or  toilet 
bowl  cleaner.  Once  again,  our  emotions 
are  being  exploited  for  the  buck. 

I don’t  know  about  you,  but  I’m  so 
sick  and  tired  of  The  Magic  Word  that  I 
feel  like  dredging  and  filling  the  next 
turkey  who  uses  it. 

And  that  from  one  who  en- 
thusiastically supported  the  1973  Act 
which  made  it  all  probable,  who 
wanted  to  do  graduate  research  on  an 
endangered  bat  species — and  who 
dreams  of  watching  a wild-hatched 
peregrine  stooping  over  Harrisburg. 

The  concept  is  fine.  There  are  bio- 
logical and  philosophical  pros  and  cons 
about  saving  species  headed  for  extinc- 
tion. After  all,  extinction  is  a natural 
process.  Just  as  individual  organisms  all 
die — some  after  a life  of  hours  or  days, 
others  after  a century  or  more — so  must 
species  come  to  an  end.  The  fossil 
record  is  full  of  species  which  no  longer 
exist. 

The  trouble  right  now  is  that  man  has 
accelerated  the  rate  of  extinction.  The 
end  point — if  we  don  t do  ourselves  in 
meanwhile — is  a dull,  empty  world  of 
animals  which  adapt  easily  to  Man, 
such  as  rats,  pigeons,  starlings,  and  rac- 
coons. Actually,  before  that  point  ar- 
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rived,  things  would  have  fallen  apart.  A 
lesson  we  learn  each  time  a species 
disappears  or  increases  without  check  is 
that  everything  is  tied  together.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  subtler  aspects  of 
ecosystem  dynamics.  All  our  sophisti- 
cated knowledge  just  suffices  to  con- 
vince us  that  there  is  one  whale  of  a lot 
we  don’t  know  yet,  and  may  never 
understand.  An  ecosystem  is  unimag- 
inably complex,  and  you  just  can’t 
manipulate  any  part  of  it  without  affect- 
ing a host  of  other  parts,  whether 
you  re  aware  of  it  immediately  or  not. 
The  loss  of  one  species  will  cause 
changes;  the  loss  of  more  and  more 
species  will  cause  more  and  more 
changes,  some  of  which  could  he  disas- 
trous. 

There  are  a few  direct  effects  of  such 
losses  which  we  can  think  of.  You  lose 
the  bald  eagle,  you  lose  some  national 
spirit.  You  lose  the  red-cockaded  wood- 
pecker, you  lose  a little  bit  of  beauty. 
With  each  species  lost,  you  lose  the 
potential  for  a lot  of  products  or  under- 
standing useful  to  man.  And  you  lose 
part  of  the  diversity  which  is  the  hall- 
mark and  prerequisite  of  a healthy, 
flexible  ecosystem — of  which,  never  let 
us  forget,  Man  is  a part. 

As  I said,  the  concept  is  fine.  What  1 
object  to  is  the  camp  meeting  at- 
mosphere, the  commercial  ripoffs,  the 
dibs  and  dabs  of  information  that 
inevitably  suck  the  public  into  thinking 
they  know  enough  about  it  (since,  after 
all,  they  care)  that  all  that’s  left  is  to 
scream  loud  enough  and  “the  govern- 
ment will  have  to  knuckle  under  and 
make  it  all  better. 

So  if  you  re  expecting  to  read  an 
article  which  will  bring  tears  to  your 
manly  eyes  over  the  plight  of  the  lonely 
salt  marsh  harvest  mouse  or  the  keen- 
ing humpback  whale,  you  might  as  well 
flip  back  right  now  to  page  44  where 
you  started. 

What  I want  to  talk  about  is  Pennsyl- 
vania’s new  cooperative  agreement  on 
endangered  species — how  it  happened, 
what  it  does  and  what  it  doesn  t mean 
to  you.  I want  to  write  about  it  calmly 
and  reasonably,  on  the  faith  that  you’re 
intelligent  and  sensible  enough  to  want 
the  sober  facts  behind  all  the  tears, 
sighs  and  rallying  cries. 


Even  among  persons  professiona  £. 
involved  with  wildlife,  there  s plenty 
misunderstanding  about  the  End;  r 
gered  Species  Act  of  1973.  Some  (anc 
was  among  these)  think  there’s  a t, 
more  clout  behind  it  than  there  rea| 
is;  others  are  unaware  of  things  they  „| 
their  employer  might  do  which  a$ 
illegal  under  the  Act.  There  are  h , 
of  ifs,  buts,  and  excepts  which  ma 
things  messy. 

When  Mother  Nature  doesn’t  coi, 
plicate  things.  Uncle  Sam  obliges.  At 

! 

Ir 

Pennsylvania’s 
Endangered 
Birds  and 
Mammals  w 

i\ 

MS™i  j< 


Indiana  bat — resident,  status  un- 
known. 

Bald  eagle — resident,  a few  breed- 
ing pairs. 

Peregrine  falcon — was  resident, 
disappeared,  a few  reintroduced. 

Kirfland’s  warbler — never  known 
as  breeding  resident;  pass 
through  occasionally  during  mi- 
gration. 

Delmarva  fox  squirrel — never 
common  here;  disappeared  long 
ago,  now  only  in  Maryland. 
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ency  politics  fills  in  the  gaps. 

The  phrase  “endangered  species” 
gan  to  creep  stealthily  into  our  ears 
1966  with  the  passage  of  the  federal 
idangered  Species  Preservation  Act, 
lich  covered  only  native  fish  and 
dlife  threatened  with  extinction; 
69’s  Endangered  Species  Conserva- 
n Act  broadened  the  coverage  both 
□graphically  and  taxonomically,  au- 
jrized  more  money  for  habitat,  and 
□hibited  buying  or  selling  any  animal 
;en  in  violation  of  any  laws.  About 
s time,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
ior  published  the  “Red  Book,  a 
ck  paperback  book  with  a red  cover 
lich  listed  endangered  and  rare 
ecies  and  gave  information  about  dis- 
ipution  and  status  of  each  if  known. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 

Ither  broadens  the  types  of  organisms 
^ered,  including  insects  and  plants, 
1 describes  the  process  by  vvmich  a 
jcies  is  officially  declared  Endan- 
I'ed.  It  also  makes  “taking”  of  such 
j;cies  a federal  offense.  (“Take” 
cans  to  harass,  harm,  pursue,  hunt, 
hot,  wound,  kill,  trap,  capture  or 
dect,  or  to  attempt  to  do  any  of  those 
frigs.)  A second  article  will  explain 
■at  you  and  the  government  and 
ivate  businesses  can  and  can  t do 
der  Federal  law.  The  Act  itself 
rers  21  pages  of  fine  print,  so  all  we 
ei  hit  in  GAME  NEWS  are  the  high 
unts. 

Already  Protected 

1 Jnder  the  above  acts,  Pennsylvania’s 
liangered  wildlife  was  protected  by 
serai  agents.  But  it’s  a big  state  and 
Ire  aren’t  many  federal  agents  here. 

1 1974  the  state  legislature  amended 
f Game  Law  so  that  the  Game  Com- 
aiision  accepted  the  federal  ESL  as  its 
jte  list,  with  the  power  to  add  or 
idete  any  native  species.  Game  pro- 
etors  now  have  the  responsibility  for 
forcing  endangered  species  regula- 
rs in  the  state,  which  are  similar  to 
b federal  regulations.  There  are  also  a 
e related  Acts  which  are  not  a part  of 
8)  Game  Law  but  which  deal  with 
liangered  or  threatened  species.  So 
hy  did  receive  protection  and  some 
tmtion  before  the  recent  signing  of 
b cooperative  agreement. 


Endangered  and  threatened  species 
usually  benefit  from  the  Commission  s 
habitat  management,  since  one  of  the 
most  common  reasons  for  declining 
populations  is  loss  of  habitat.  Two  bald 
eagle  pairs,  for  example,  nest  on  Game 
Lands  in  Crawford  County  which  are 
managed  for  waterfowl,  and  another 
pair  nests  nearby.  The  Commission  has 
supported  the  reintroduction  of  pere- 
grines into  the  state,  and  has  coop- 
erated with  both  the  peregrine  and 
Delmarva  fox  squirrel  recovery  teams. 

Beyond  these  few  direct  actions  and 
the  indirect  actions  of  Game  Lands  ac- 
quisition and  management,  Pennsyl- 
vania had  no  program  for  managing 
endangered  and  threatened  species, 
except  for  the  enforcement  of  laws.  No 
species  have  yet  been  added  to  the 
federal  list;  too  little  was  known  about 
animals  which,  by  definition,  are  rare 
and  which  usually  exist  only  in  a few 
small  areas.  Partial  federal  funding 
would  make  it  possible  to  hire  enough 
personnel  or  to  put  scientists  on 
contract  to  study  the  distribution  and 
status  of  potentially  endangered  species 
in  the  state. 

The  Commission  would  use  this  in- 
formation to  update  the  Endangered 
and  Threatened  Species  List.  Pennsyl- 
vanians will  have  a chance  to  comment 
on  the  proposed  list,  which  will  be 
published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Bulletin. 
That’s  basically  the  way  species  are 
added  to  or  dropped  from  the  federal 
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list:  after  consulting  with  biologists  (and 
with  state  officials  if  resident  species 
are  involved),  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior publishes  his  recommendations 
in  the  Federal  Register.  After  a period 
for  public  comment,  he  makes  a final 
decision.  However,  if  someone 
presents  good  evidence  that  a species’ 
listing  should  be  changed,  the 
Secretary  may  set  up  a review.  It  was 
by  this  process  that  the  grey  wolf 
recently  was  reclassified  from  en- 
dangered to  threatened  in  Minnesota. 

Contrary  to  what  some  people  be- 
lieve, a species  doesn’t  receive  pro- 
tection just  by  being  rare.  It  has  to  be 
officially  placed  on  the  List  of  En- 
dangered Species  to  receive  protection 
under  the  1973  Act. 

You  might  wonder  why  it  took 
Pennsylvania  so  long  to  set  up  a 
cooperative  agreement,  when  the 
original  1973  Act  provided  for  such 
agreements. 

A lot  of  jurisdictional  problems  had 
to  be  ironed  out.  The  federal  govern- 
ment wanted  to  be  sure  that  between 
the  Fish  and  the  Game  Commissions, 
we  had  the  authority  to  do  everything 
we’d  have  to  do  to  live  up  to  our  part  of 
the  deal.  Among  other  things,  they  had 
to  be  sure  we  could  acquire  the  critical 
habitat  either  by  outright  purchase  or 
by  other  means  short  of  purchase.  And 
they  wanted  to  know  if  we  really  could 
manage  “the  entire  resident  animal 
kingdom.”  After  several  letters  and 
legal  opinions,  it  was  decided  that  we 
did,  indeed,  have  the  authority  we’d 
need,  and  on  that  score  at  least  would 
be  eligible  for  a cooperative  agreement. 

The  next  stumbling  block  was  our 
unique  position  as  the  only  state  with 


totally  separate,  independent  agenci 
for  fish  and  game — or  fish/amphi 
ians/reptiles  and  birds/mammals,  to 
more  accurate.  Many  states  have  | 
combined  department  of  sport  fish  a I 
game;  others  have  separate  depa 
ments,  but  both  fall  under  the  sar 
board,  commission  or  director.  Only 
Pennsylvania  are  there  two  entrn 
separate  commissions  with  separa 
funding.  In  the  past,  the  fede: 
government  had  signed  an  agreeme 
with  only  one  agency  per  state;  in  sor| 
cases,  that  agency  was  made  the  leji 
agent  for  the  other  department.  O 
lawyers  felt,  however,  that  neith 
Commission  here  had  the  authority 
act  as  agent  for  the  other.  Finally,  aft 
lengthy  correspondence,  the  feds  a 
cepted  that  position  and  agreed  to  si] 
two  separate  cooperative  agreement 
one  with  the  Fish  Commission  and  oi 
with  the  Game  Commission. 

I’m  still  not  sure  where  that  leav 
insects  and  plants. 

Project  Plans  , 


Then  we  had  to  submit  a propose 
program  plan.  That  was  accepts 
recently  and  the  agreement  signed 
April.  But  those  were  still  only  the  fir 
hurdles.  The  program  had  been  a 
proved;  now  the  project  plans  had  to  1 1 
approved.  Those  are  the  specific  plan1 
including  timetables,  budget  figure1 
and  personnel  listings.  There  are  fot| 
sections,  each  with  one  to  four  jobs.  ij 
I write,  the  project  proposal  has  bee1 
discussed  with  federal  wildlifers,  wlj 
suggested  some  amendments,  but  tl 
proposal  hasn’t  yet  been  formally  aj 
proved,  though  it  may  be  by  the  tiir 
this  article  reaches  you.  When  it’s  a]' 
proved,  we’ll  be  ready  to  move. 

Well,  almost.  First  we  ll  need  son 
money.  The  federal  government  wi 
provide  $2  for  every  $1  we  put  up — bi 
where  are  all  those  one  dollars  comiii! 
from?  At  the  moment,  we  have  a sligl1 
surplus  in  the  Game  Fund  over  tl1 
amount  budgeted.  But  even  witho'* 
adding  new  programs  or  expandii 
existing  ones,  we  ll  soon  be  in  the  ho 
again  because  of  inflation,  which  hi 
the  Commission  just  as  hard  as  it  hi : 
everyone  else.  Should  we  cut  down  c1 
the  number  of  Hunter  Educatic® 
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Pennsylvania’s  Proposed 
Endangered  Species  Project 


A — 1 . Administer  and  coordinate  program. 

B — 1.  Review  scientific  and  popular  literature  on  threatened  or  endangered 
species. 

2.  Determine  current  status  of  selected  wildlife  by  reviewing  literature,  consulting 
with  scientists  and  field  officers,  and  doing  field  surveys;  from  this,  update  state 
Threatened  or  Endangered  Species  List. 

3.  Determine  habitat  requirements  and  designate  areas  of  critical  or  essential 
habitat. 

4.  Develop  management  plans  and  make  recommendations  about  additional 
surveys  and  inventories. 

C — 1.  Provide  intensified  training  sessions  for  Commission  personnel  on 
threatened  or  endangered  species  identification  and  law  enforcement. 

2.  Inform  and  educate  the  public  about  the  need  for  endangered  species  con- 
servation and  the  Game  Commission  program. 

D — 1 . Inspect  businesses  offering  wildlife  or  wildlife  by-products  for  sale.  Inspect 
taxidermists,  fur  dealers,  game  breeders,  falconers.  Patrol  and  inspect  airports, 
freight  terminals,  etc.  for  wildlife  or  wildlife  parts. 

2.  Enforce  federal  and  state  laws  to  protect  the  bald  eagle. 

3.  Enforce  federal  and  state  laws  to  protect  the  peregrine  falcon. 


asses  we  hold?  Let  the  Game  Lands 
pteriorate  (which  would  certainly  af- 
ht  nongame  and  probably  at  least  one 
Endangered  species)?  Cut  down  on  the 
umber  of  game  protectors  (who  al- 
ready cover  about  400  square  miles 

ch)?  Stop  lending  films  or  publish- 

2,  GAME  NEWS  or  working  with 

aoolteachers? 

There  really  aren’t  many  ways  of  sav- 
jg  money  that  wouldn’t  end  up  defeat- 
i*  our  purposes.  Although  some  ex- 
f nditures  might  seem  wasteful  to  you, 
tere  are  good  reasons  for  everything 
Vi  spend  money  on.  And  the  program 
tat  seems  trivial  to  you,  to  your 
cighbor  may  be  most  important. 
Jjany  of  the  ways  we  spend  money  are 
undated  by  law  or  by  Commonwealth 
regulations,  which,  despite  the  fact  that 
«i  are  not  supported  by  taxes,  we  must 
sll  obey. 

Here’s  where  the  recently  passed  bill 
sowing  the  Game  Commission  to  sell 
ptches,  decals,  etc.,  to  fund  nongame 
Dinagement  might  come  in.  It 
Ipbably  won’t  cover  all  endangered  or 
feeatened  species,  as  some  are 
0 ssified  as  game  or  furbearing  animals 
een  though  they  can’t  be  legally 
hnted  or  trapped.  But  it  will  include 
d)st.  However,  it  will  take  time  to 
dvelop  a really  good  nongame  funding 
Epgrarn  and  encourage  enough  public 
soport  to  make  it  work.  Several  other 
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states  have  tried  it  and  failed.  Others 
have  met  with  only  modest  success.  So 
Pennsylvania  will  be  going  slow,  to 
make  sure  that  the  money  spent  to  start 
the  nongame  funding  program  isn’t 
wasted.  Persons  from  our  administra- 
tion, management,  and  information  and 
education  divisions  are  working  closely 
with  Audubon  Society  officials  and 
others  to  plan  a program  which  the 
public  will  support  with  their  hard- 
earned  wages. 

In  a sense,  the  future  of  the 
endangered  species  program  depends 
on  whether  nonhunters  are  willing  to 
put  their  money  where  their  slogans 
have  been.  Hunters — many  of  whom 
are  also  deeply  interested  in  nongame 
and  endangered  species  of  wildlife  as 
well  as  game  species — will  be  support- 
ing part  of  the  program  through  license 
money  fees  which  pay  our  salaries  and 
which  will  cover  some  of  our  operating 
expenses.  And  we  ll  probably  find,  as 
have  other  states,  that  hunters  are  the 
first  and  most  enthusiastic  buyers  of 
nongame  stamps,  decals,  etc. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  few  states  in 
which  nonhunters  will  voluntarily  put 
their  money  on  the  line  for  the  wildlife 
they  profess  to  love. 


Coming  soon:  Endangered 
laws  and  how  they  affect  you. 


species 


By  George  H.  Block  III 


THE  BUCK  WAS  standing  on  the 
hillside  300  yards  away  when  the 
hunter  saw  him.  He’d  tracked  the  buck 
for  two  hours,  and  now  the  big  whitetail 
stood  in  the  open  watching  his  back- 
trail.  The  hunter  stood  at  the  edge  of 
the  trees  as  he  brought  his  rifle  to  his 
shoulder,  sighted  and  squeezed  off  a 
shot.  Large  white  tail  waving  goodbye, 
the  buck  departed  for  safer  grounds  as 
the  rifle  roared  twice  more.  Dis- 
gustedly, the  hunter  sat  on  the  log  in 
front  of  him  and  was  suddenly  very 
tired.  He  was  a good  hunter,  but  the 
shot  had  been  long  even  for  the  7mm 
Magnum  he  was  carrying.  Deep  down 
he  knew  he  wouldn’t  see  that  deer 
again  today. 

Jerry,  a hunter  I know  well,  still 
doesn’t  understand  why  some  people 
hit  those  long  shots  and  he  doesn’t.  His 
equipment  is  good  and  is  properly 
sighted  in.  He’s  a fine  hunter,  locating 
many  good  bucks  over  the  years.  But 
still  he  misses  when  the  range  is  a few 
hundred  yards  or  more.  The  reason  is 
simple.  When  advised  to  use  some 


form  of  support  instead  of  shootin; 
offhand,  he  laughs.  Everyone  know 
deer  are  shot  offhand,  he  says,  and  tak 
ing  a rest  is  an  admission  of  inability  t< 
shoot  well. 

It  might  seem  to  some  people  tha 
deer  are  taken  only  to  prove  one’ 
shooting  ability;  others  know  that  th< 
hunter  has  a responsibility  to  kill  a 
cleanly  as  possible.  If  taking  a rest  lead 
to  more  certain  shot  placement,  then ; 
rest  it  should  be. 

I remember  well  a 5-point  buck 
shot  while  using  a fallen  outhouse  for ; 
rest.  Although  that  buck  was  killed  b; 
an  85-grain  243  Sierra  backed  by  ; 
heavy  load  of  4350,  that  old  buildinj 
did  its  share  to  help.  A 200-yard  sho 
like  that  one  can  be  questionable  off 
hand,  but  using  the  building  for  a res 
made  it  easy. 

The  hunter  admittedly  will  seldon 
find  such  a rest  in  the  woods,  but  all  to> 
often  he  completely  ignores  somethin 
suitable  that  is  available.  Had  I triet 
that  shot  offhand,  that  one-homed  5 
point  buck  would  probably  still  be  run 
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4ng.  No  one  shoots  as  well  standing  on 
'is  hind  legs  as  he  does  sitting  or  lying 
■own,  but  a rest  is  even  better.  The 
natomy  of  the  human  body  is  just  not 
Issigned  for  offhand  shooting.  The 
}ms  tire,  our  requirement  for  oxygen 
4iuses  movements,  and  even  the  beat- 
ig  of  one’s  heart  can  be  a problem.  Put 
jiese  things  in  a bag  and  add  the  excite- 
ment of  a hunt,  and  you  have  the 
prfect  formula  for  a miss. 

Tied  to  Tradition 


Oftentimes  the  hunter  is  tied  to 
iadition.  We  all  have  mental  pictures 
the  old-time  hunter  stalking  through 
e woods  with  his  trusty  Winchester 
|ver  action,  snapping  well-aimed  shots 
fleeting  whitetails.  Times  have 
nanged,  but  not  the  ideas.  Maybe  the 
I ver  action  38-40  has  been  replaced  by 
I 760  pump,  but  many  hunters  still 
link  in  terms  of  offhand  rapid  fire 
iots.  This  is  a shame  when  a very  large 
prcentage  of  deer  hunters  spend  their 
nys  on  stands. 

I have  seen  it  many  times — the 
inter  posting  by  a tree  with  his  rapid 
e rifle,  firing  offhand  at  a deer.  I can 
uver  understand  why  he  doesn’t  lean 
gainst  that  tree  and  get  a steadier  shot. 
Ipe  forest  is  full  of  natural  rests — trees, 
ieir  limbs  and  stumps,  fenceposts, 


Recent  years  have  seen  a far  greater 
$age  of  the  flat  shooting  high  velocity 


(libers.  Take  for  example  the  large 
des  of  the  fine  7mm  Magnum.  This 
lend  extends  the  potential  range  of  the 
hnter  to  possibly  400  yards,  but  only  if 
b uses  the  rifle’s  accuracy  to  its  fullest, 
i Magnum  fired  offhand  doesn’t  have 
mch  more  range  than  a 30-30  fired 
imilarly.  No  matter  what  you  shoot, 
j|e  human  element  can  be  the  limiting 
tor.  From  the  offhand  position,  no 
lie  can  shoot  any  rifle  accurately  at  300 
rds  under  hunting  conditions  (at  least 
||)  one  I know).  The  trained  target 
ooter  using  specialized  equipment 
lay  plunk  shots  into  the  black  at  300 
rds,  but  this  is  an  entirely  different 
Jlgame. 

The  woodchuck  hunter  long  ago  took 
e rifle  rest  to  heart.  This  form  of 
mting  teaches  the  importance  of  a 
slid  rest.  If  the  groundhog  hunter 
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were  to  take  400-yard  shots  offhand, 
the  chuck  population  would  be  sky- 
high.  I don  t want  woodchucks  digging 
holes  in  my  yard,  closet  or  sugarbowl, 
so  I use  the  steadiest  position  possible. 

Yet  in  my  opinion  the  long-range 
deer  hunter  needs  a rest  far  more  than 
the  chuck  hunter.  Summer  means  light 
clothing  and  comfort.  When  a chuck 
appears,  the  hunter  calmly  gets  into 
shooting  position  and  fires.  The  deer 
hunter,  while  shooting  at  a larger 
target,  faces  a multitude  of  problems. 
His  clothes  are  bulky.  The  cold  weather 
usually  causes  him  to  shiver.  Winter 
winds  can  be  much  stronger  than  a 
gentle  summer  breeze.  His  rifle  is  often 
of  a larger,  harder-lacking,  less-ac- 
curate caliber.  And  the  excitement  of  a 
deer  hunt  is  not  the  least  of  his  prob- 
lems. Suppose  the  chuck  hunter 
misses.  So  what,  there’s  always  another 
one.  But  a 10-point  buck  which  might 
disappear  at  any  moment  can  be  a jolt 
to  the  nervous  system.  Your  mind  just 
doesn’t  say,  “So  what,  there’s  always 
another  one!”  Considering  everything, 

MANY  NATURAL  RESTS  can  be  found  in  the 
woods,  and  the  smart  hunter  chooses  a 
stand  that  will  make  one  readily  available 
when  he  sees  game.  A rest  makes  precise 
shooting  easy. 
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I think  I can  hit  more  long  shots  on  the 
much  smaller  chuck  than  on  the  largest 
buck.  When  it’s  deer  beyond  100  yards 
(and  sometimes  closer),  give  me  a rest. 

I remember  well  one  very  large  buck 
I encountered  a few  years  ago.  Ed 
Haley  and  I were  hunting  near  my 
home  and  had  decided  to  take  a lunch 
break.  Between  home  and  our  hunting 
location  we  had  to  cross  two  large 
fields,  and  as  usually  happens  we 
weren’t  expecting  to  see  a deer  in 
either  one.  The  fields  are  both  on 
hillsides  with  a creek  bottom  dividing 
them.  As  we  stepped  out  of  the  cover 
into  the  first  field,  I saw  movement  on 
the  fence  line  between  the  fields. 
Dropping  to  a prone  position,  I cranked 
the  Leupold  scope  on  my  270  up  to  9x 
and  looked  at  one  of  the  largest  bucks 
I’ve  ever  seen.  He  was  standing 
broadside,  head  turned  toward  us,  ears 
thrown  out.  His  antlers  still  extended  a 
good  five  or  six  inches  beyond  each  ear. 
Give  the  ears  fourteen  inches  tip  to  tip, 
and  that  meant  this  buck  had  a twenty- 
four-inch  rack. 

Ed  was  in  position  too  as  I fired.  We 
seemed  to  work  our  bolts  and  shoot  in 
slow  motion  as  the  buck  ran  over  the 
hill  untouched.  We  missed  more  times 
than  I’ll  admit  in  print,  but  that  buck 
had  been  one  heck  of  a long  distance 
from  us.  I still  feel  bad  over  missing 
that  trophy,  but  he  taught  me  one 
lesson:  never  to  go  deer  hunting 

without  a rest.  There  wasn’t  anything  in 
that  big  open  field  to  rest  our  rifles  on, 
and  that  cost  us  dearly  (no  pun 
intended). 

Leaning  Against  Tree 

Last  season  found  me  standing  in  a 
fence  line  facing  an  open  field.  It  had 
been  a good  day  with  Ed  getting  a fine 
8-point  buck  at  8 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Now  it  was  nearly  3 p.  m. , but  I 
wasn’t  worried.  This  was  only  the  first 
day  and  it  was  good  just  being  out  hunt- 
ing. I was  daydreaming  when  a shot 
snapped  me  out  of  it  and  brought  me 
alert.  Immediately  I spotted  movement 
about  125  yards  to  my  left  just  inside 
heavy  cover.  Leaning  against  a tree,  I 
placed  my  left  hand  on  a fencepost  and 
put  the  scope  on  the  deer.  What 
greeted  me  was  one  of  the  largest- 


TREE  PROVIDES  rest  as  well  as  breakinc 
hunter’s  outline  while  on  watch.  Do  noi 
place  rifle  against  tree,  but  rather  put  hanc 
that  holds  gun  against  it. 

bodied  bucks  I’ve  ever  seen.  It  wa: 
easy  to  hold  the  crosshairs  on  his  chest 
and  squeeze  off  the  shot.  That  8-poinl 
buck  dressed  over  190  pounds,  and  that 
fencepost  made  getting  him  easy.  Wf 
had  both  taken  our  bucks  from 
fenceposts.  Two  bucks,  two  shots,  twc 
successful  hunters.  Thanks  to  rests. 

Two  years  ago  my  wife  Eileen  and  1 
were  still  without  bucks  on  Thursday  oi 
the  first  week.  We  didn’t  hunt  unti 
afternoon  and  when  I went  out  aftei 
lunch  she  was  busy  and  said  she  d be 
back  in  an  hour  or  so.  I headed  straight 
for  a stand  which  had  produced  buck: 
the  last  couple  of  years.  The  crossing  i 
a natural,  a high  meadow  bordered  or 
each  side  by  heavy  cover.  In  the  cente 
of  the  field  a slight  dip  provides  ai 
natural  funnel,  ancl  any  person  or  deei 
following  the  slope  of  the  hill  just 
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laturally  crosses  here.  The  only  prob- 
em  with  this  stand  is  the  shooting 
listance  involved — 275  yards  is  the 
closest  normal  crossing,  and  some  deer 
;ross  at  ranges  extending  to  500  yards. 
Adien  the  hunter  tries  to  move  closer, 
ie  cuts  tremendously  into  his  field  of 
dsion.  This  is  a rifleman  s stand  and  the 
mnter  better  know  his  rifle. 

The  day  was  warm  and  soon  I was  ly- 
ng  beside  my  equipment  (binoculars, 
iile  on  bipod),  jacket  off,  at  peace  with 
he  world.  I had  been  enjoying  the 
cenery  for  perhaps  a half-hour  when  a 
loe  stepped  into  the  field.  Soon  she 
vas  followed  by  three  others  and  a fine 
mck.  I rolled  over  and  the  rifle  was 
ock  steady  as  I placed  the  crosshairs  on 
lis  shoulder.  The  if 0-grain  270  bullet 
eemed  to  travel  the  300  yards  in  noth- 
ng  flat  and  I had  my  deer  for  the 
eason.  While  some  people  think  long 
hots  are  chancy.  I d rather  have  a shot 
ike  this  than  one  where  the  deer  is 
mounding  through  brush  at  40  yards. 

As  I dressed  my  buck,  Eileen 
howed  up.  The  usual  joking  went  on  as 
he  offered  to  help  me  drag  him  out.  I 
old  her  to  sit  on  the  stand  and  I’d  take 
uim  out  myself  and  then  come  back. 
Returning  at  4 o’clock  I sat  down  to  give 
ier  moral  support  and  maybe  just  to 
ub  it  in  a bit.  Perhaps  twenty  minutes 
iter  another  buck  trotted  out  in  the 
ield  and  stood  over  the  viscera  I’d 
emoved  from  my  deer.  Again  the 
ilence  was  broken  by  the  sharp  report 
>f  a 270  as  my  wife  downed  her  buck. 

The  hunt  was  a success  and  much  of 
lat  success  was  made  possible  because 


of  a small  piece  of  equipment  we  d had 
the  foresight  to  carry  with  us.  That  was 
a small  bipod  which  is  often  carried  by 
chuck  hunters.  Just  ask  my  wife  how 
handy  that  bipod  is  when  visibility  isn’t 
the  greatest  and  a deer  is  facing  you 
from  around  300  yards.  I learned  long 
ago  the  larger  tripods  and  other  rests 
were  not  for  me  on  a deer  hunt.  Their 
size  is  such  that  in  most  cases  they  are 
left  at  home,  and  no  piece  of  equipment 
is  worth  a hoot  lying  unused.  This  small 
model  I carry  is  useful  only  on  prone 
shots,  but  is  so  small  it  can  be  carried  in 
my  hip  pocket.  I d rather  go  hunting 
without  my  binoculars  than  minus  this 
useful  little  rest.  Between  Eileen  and 
me,  four  out  of  our  last  six  bucks  have 
been  shot  from  one. 

Calm  and  Steady 

How  many  hunters  have  suffered 
from  a bad  case  of  the  shakes  when  aim- 
ing at  deer?  The  crosshairs  waver  over 
everything  within  20  yards  of  where  the 
hunter  wishes  to  place  his  shot.  He 
strains  to  hold  the  rifle  steady,  sweat 
beads  on  his  brow,  and  it  soon  becomes 
almost  a traumatic  experience  for  him. 
Usually  this  ends  with  the  trigger  being 
jerked  as  the  crosshairs  fly  by  the 
target.  It’s  really  wonderful  how  calm  a 
steady  rifle  can  make  you.  Just  looking 
through  a scope  on  a rested  rifle 
steadies  the  hunter  and  renews  his  con- 
fidence. I am  not  the  world’s  greatest 
shot,  but  a handy  stump  can  make  me 
look  like  one.  It  puts  venison  in  the 
freezer.  So  believe  me,  if  you  want 
cleaner  kills,  use  a rest. 


Game  Recipes  Requested 

< We  are  planning  to  publish  a paperback  book  of  game  recipes.  Over  the  years 
/e  have  received  numerous  recipes  from  GAME  NEWS  subscribers,  and  our 
nail  indicates  many  readers  are  interested  in  this  subject.  Doubtless  you  have  fa- 
orite  recipes  of  your  own.  If  you  have  a recipe  for  any  game  bird  or  animal  which 
our  family  particularly  likes,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  it.  No  payment  can  be  made 
ar  such  material,  but  if  we  use  your  recipe  we  will  give  you  credit  as  the  contribu- 
ar.  Recipes  should  be  typed  or  carefully  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
allowing  the  conventional  format  for  sucn  items.  Submit  to:  RECIPES,  Pennsyl- 
aniaGAME  NEWS,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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DRAWING  ABOVE  SHOWS  how  and  where  to  pluck  rump  feathers  which  can  indicate  sex  oi 
grouse;  one  dot  is  typical  of  females,  two  or  three  dots,  males.  See  closeups  on  next  page. 


Grouse  Feathers  Tell  Tales 

By  John  J.  Kriz 

III 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist  t 

ui 


UNTING  BUDDIES  have  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  many  topics, 
and  one  of  the  most  common 
disagreements  among  grouse  hunters 
concerns  the  sex  and  age  of  ruffed 
grouse.  Arguments  seldom  get  as  far  as 
hand-to-hand  combat,  but  it  would  be 
nice  to  agree  on  that  last  bird  that  was 
bagged.  Was  it  an  adult  female  or  a ju- 
venile male?  You  can  determine  the  sex 
with  reasonable  accuracy  by  measuring 
the  lengths  of  the  central  tailfeathers 
and  examining  the  pattern  of  the  rump 
feathers.  It’s  a little  more  difficult  to  de- 
termine age,  however.  The  most 
practical  way  for  the  hunter  is  to  check 
the  shape  of  the  tip  on  the  outermost 
flight  feathers  of  the  wing. 

By  the  time  hunting  season  rolls 
around,  the  fully  developed  tail  of  a 
young  cock  grouse  is  longer  than  the 
tail  of  an  old  hen.  To  determine  sex  by 
the  two  central  tailfeathers,  they  should 
first  be  plucked.  If  the  feathers 
measure  more  than  15  centimeters 
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(about  57/s  inches)  long,  including  the  ( 
shaft,  the  grouse  is  most  likely  a male;  i : 
less  than  14  centimeters  (about  57/n 
inches),  it  is  probably  a female.  If  the 
measurement  falls  between  14  and  If 
centimeters,  examination  of  the  rumf  1 
feathers  can  be  helpful. 

Rump  feathers  are  found  on  the  s 
grouse’s  back  near  the  base  of  the  tail 
but  not  right  next  to  it.  There  is  a row  o c 
feathers  between  the  tail  and  the  rumf  11 
feathers,  the  upper  tail  coverts,  which  11 
do  not  show  the  pattern  you  want  te  - 
examine.  Near  the  tip  of  the  rumf  ( 
feathers  you  will  notice  one  or  more  j 
whitish  spots,  or  “dots.  If  each  feathei  n 
has  only  one  spot,  the  bird  is  a female. 
If  there  are  two  or  more  spots  on  some 
of  these  feathers,  the  bird  is  a male  0 
Males  may  have  some  rump  feather 
with  only  one  dot,  so  a careful  examina  11 
tion  should  be  made  before  deciding  i j 
the  bird  is  a cock  or  a hen. 

The  rump-feather  technique  was  an  P 
nounced  recently  by  Yvon  Rousell  and 
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FEMALE — one  dot. 


MALE — two  or  three  dots. 


Reginald  Ouellet,  two  Canadian 
biologists  working  in  Quebec.  Wildlife 
biologists  in  other  parts  of  the  grouse 
range  have  been  working  with  the  new 
technique,  and  it  is  currently  being 
evaluated  in  Pennsylvania.  Data  indi- 
cate the  method  works  well  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  tail-length  technique. 

Many  grouse  hunters  believe  that  a 
bird  with  a broken  tail  band  is  always  a 
female,  and  that  one  with  a solid  band 
across  the  entire  tail  is  a male.  This  is 
erroneous.  Almost  all  females  will  show 
a broken  band,  but  many  males  exhibit 
broken  bands  also.  Measuring  the 
central  tailfeathers  and  examining  the 
rump  feathers  are  more  reliable 
methods  of  determining  the  sex  of 
grouse.  No  method,  even  internal 
examination,  is  100  percent  accurate, 
but  most  of  the  time  you  are  going  to  be 
right  using  the  combined  tail-rump 
feather  technique. 

To  age  grouse,  check  the  tips  of  the 
autermost  flight  feathers.  A juvenile’s 
vill  be  shaped  differently  from  those  on 
m adult  s wings.  The  feathers  on  young 
airds  develop  late  in  the  summer  and 
ire  retained  as  part  of  the  winter 
plumage;  their  tips  are  sharp  and 
pointed.  These  are  replaced  in  late 


summer  or  early  fall  of  the  second  year 
by  feathers  with  a more  blunt  and 
rounded  shape.  Admittedly,  in  the 
process  of  crashing  through  brush  in 
typical  grouse  fashion,  young  birds  can 
actually  wear  down  their  pointed  wing 
feathers,  making  them  resemble  the 
rounded  feathers  of  adults.  However,  a 
trained  eye  can  usually  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  a young  bird  and  an 
adult,  even  in  January.  The  novice  can 
keep  available  a juvenile  and  an  adult 
feather  from  birds  taken  early  in  the 
season  to  compare  with  those  shot  later 
when  the  difference  is  not  as  easy  to 
see. 

Doesn’t  Fit  Pattern 

Just  about  the  time  you  think  an  ag- 
ing technique  is  almost  flawless,  a 
grouse  turns  up  that  doesn  t fit  the 
normal  pattern.  One  common  example 
is  a bird  with  a short  tail.  This  can  hap- 
pen if  the  bird  was  hatched  very  late  in 
the  year  or  lost  its  original  tail,  perhaps 
to  a fox  that  ended  up  with  a mouthful 
of  feathers  or  by  having  it  frozen  to  the 
ground  during  a sudden  temperature 
drop  after  a rain  or  thaw.  Another 
example  is  the  wing-tipped  bird  which 
had  the  outer  flight  feathers  shot  away. 
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POINTED  TIPS  ON  OUTER  wing  feather,  far  left,  are  from  juvenile  bird,  while  rounded  tips  in- 
dicate an  adult.  Central  tailfeathers  less  than  14  centimeters  in  length,  including  shaft,  are 
probably  from  female;  those  over  15  centimeters,  are  most  likely  male. 


In  these  and  other  instances,  other 
methods  must  be  used  for  age  and  sex 
determination. 

Other  techniques  have  been  de- 
veloped for  aging  rulfed  grouse,  but 
they  are  complicated,  time  consuming, 
and  sometimes  require  the  use  of  ac- 
curate micrometers  or  calipers  which 
are  rarely  available  on  a hunting  trip. 

As  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission’s  ongoing  grouse  studies, 
we  are  asking  hunters  for  several  rump 
feathers,  both  wing  tips,  and  the  two 
central  tailfeathers  from  each  grouse 
they  bag.  Sex  and  age  determination,  to 
the  degree  of  accuracy  we  need,  isn’t  as 
easy  as  I have  made  it  sound.  We  are 
attempting  to  determine  as  precisely  as 
possible  what  the  grouse  productivity 
rate  is  for  each  year. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  we  must 
be  able  to  correctly  identify  all  birds, 
including  some  that  will  fall  into  a ques- 
tionable age  category  if  only  the  wing- 
tip  technique  is  used.  To  confirm  this 
technique,  we  take  various  measure- 
ments of  air-dried  feathers  from  the 
wings  and  tail.  Some  of  these  measure- 


ments must  be  accurate  to  one-thou 
sandth  of  an  inch.  By  using  these  more 
sophisticated  methods  and  comparing 
results,  a high  degree  of  accuracy  car 
be  achieved. 

It  is  essential  that  cooperators  sene 
in  feathers  from  every  grouse  they  take. 
If  some  individuals  withhold  certair 
materials,  such  as  the  centra' 
tailfeathers  from  a large  bird,  it  car 
throw  bias  into  the  data. 

If  you  are  a cooperator  in  the  Ruffed 
Grouse  Hunting  Survey,  when  you  bag 
that  first  grouse  next  season,  and  place 
the  asked-for  parts  in  the  envelope  we 
provide,  you  will  have  a pretty  good 
idea  if  that  particular  bird  is  a male  or  a 
female  and  if  it  is  a young  bird  or  one 
that  had  eluded  you  during  previous 
years.  You  may  finally  be  able  to  boasl 
to  your  hunting  companions  that  you 
actually  did  down  the  old  drummer  ol 
the  aspen  ridge. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  PGC  r 
Wildlife  Biologists  Lincoln  Lang  and \ 
Steve  Liscinsky  for  the  help  they  pro-  jj 
vided  in  preparing  this  article.  u 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land  „j 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax  de-  k 
ductible.  Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which  are 
used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management  | 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere  L 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game  Com- 
tnission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions.  | 
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CINNAMON,  Len  Reeves’  golden  retriever,  was  flushing  and  retrieving 
pheasants  at  three  months. 

Fun  llJitfl  flairiauars 


By  Nick  Sisley 


VTE  FLOATED  THE  icy  Allegheny 
Im'  one  frigid  December  morning, 
itoking  for  late  ducks  that  hadn’t  yet 
lade  it  deep  into  Dixie  for  the  winter, 
/e  were  several  miles  downriver  from 
ar  launch  point,  above  a swift  riffle 
here  the  water  was  shallow — too 
lallow  to  get  back  upstream  with  our 
atboard  without  shearing  a pin.  But 
ie  cattails  and  backwater  just 
pstream  from  the  riffle  looked  like  a 
Perfect  place  to  set  up  a makeshift 
lind. 

We  beached  the  boat,  covered  it 


with  brush,  set  out  a dozen  oversize 
mallard  decoys,  then  hid  ourselves.  Bill 
told  his  big  black  Lab,  Barney,  to  sit  on 
the  grassy  shore  about  ten  yards  behind 
us.  He  wouldn’t  have  lasted  long  sitting 
in  that  ankle-deep  33-degree  river 
water. 

A flock  of  bluebills  whistled  by.  They 
banked  like  they  were  going  to  swing 
around  and  take  another  look  at  our 
spread,  then  veered  back  down  the 
river.  The  leader  probably  had  Ala- 
bama on  his  mind. 

A little  later  two  greenheads  and  a 
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susie  became  more  curious.  Both  Bill 
and  I were  working  on  them  with  our 
calls,  while  Barney  stayed  on  the  bank. 
Though  he  was  showing  his  manners, 
the  dog  was  quivering  with  anticipa- 
tion. On  the  third  pass  (that’s  what  I 
like  about  mallards,  they  give  you  long 
seconds,  maybe  even  minutes,  of  heart- 
th  robbing,  adrenalin-producing, 
memory-making  action  before  they 
decide  one  way  or  the  other)  they  set 
their  wings  for  the  final  approach,  tilted 
the  tips  from  side  to  side  as  they 
descended,  compensating  for  the  little 
vagaries  of  the  wind,  then  down  came 
their  big  orange  landing  gear. 

Fold  in  Midair 

At  the  same  moment,  Bill  and  I stood 
up  in  the  cattails.  One  greenhead  and 
the  susie  folded  at  our  first  shots,  but 
the  other  greenhead  was  wingtipped 
and  headed  downriver.  Barney  was 
erfectly  trained.  He  sat  on  the  river 
ank  like  a field  champion,  shaking  like 
he  had  palsy  but  waiting  for  Bill  to  give 
him  the  O.K.  to  fetch.  Bill  made  sure 
the  dog  was  looking  at  that  last  mallard, 
then  I saw  it  fold  in  midair  about  50 
yards  below  the  riffle. 

“Back,”  Bill  almost  screamed.  There 
was  no  need  for  his  voice  to  put  fire  and 
desire  in  the  dog.  Seconds  later 
Barney’s  head  was  bobbing  below  the 
riffle.  Bill  and  I hurriedly  retrieved  the 
other  two  ducks  from  the  shallow  water 
around  the  decoys,  before  they  had  a 
chance  to  get  into  the  riffle  and  float 
downstream. 

After  what  seemed  half  an  eternity 
Bill  checked  his  watch.  Ten  minutes. 
Then  it  was  fifteen  minutes,  and  still  no 
Barney.  It  was  very  cold  and  the  river 
was  plenty  swift,  but  we  knew  the  Lab 
was  in  excellent  condition.  Still,  a man 
close  to  his  dog  gets  to  worrying  about 
the  worst  at  times  like  these. 

Finally,  after  almost  twenty  minutes, 
we  saw  him — a black  dot  trotting  up 
our  side  of  the  riverbank.  Bill  raised  the 
binoculars  he  always  carried  around  his 
neck.  “He’s  got  it!  If  he  could  have 
jumped  up  and  down  in  those  heavy 
waders,  he’d  have  clicked  his  heels.  I 
was  beaming,  too,  for  I had  trained  that 
barrel-chested,  glossy-black  critter. 

Consider  another  case.  Leonard 


Reeves  is  a Latrobe-based  attorney 
one  of  the  very  successful  ones,  but 
poor  guy  in  a way  for  he’s  finding  le: 
and  less  time  for  his  favorite  pursui 
bird  hunting.  After  he  was  graduate 
from  law  school,  Leonard  bought  h 
first  bird  dog,  a Brittany.  It  was  a goo  ' 
one,  and  for  awhile  Leonard  had  th 
time  to  devote  to  that  pointing  dog. 

However,  as  the  demands  of  his  la’ 
practice  grew,  he  found  he  didn’t  eve 
have  enough  time  to  retrain  his  Bri  , 
tany  prior  to  the  opening  of  each  hun 
ing  season.  He  also  found  he  was  b(  ,, 
coming  more  and  more  interested  i| 
waterfowl  shooting,  though  his  fir: 
love  was  the  pheasant  hunting  th; , 
thrived  around  the  brushy  draws  ani{, 
cornfield  edges  of  Westmorelan  „ 
County,  closely  followed  by  grous  [ 
hunting  on  the  slopes  of  nearb, 
Chestnut  Ridge.  He  began  askin| 
himself  how  he  could  find  a dog  that  rt  1 
quired  almost  no  training  time,  th; 
would  hunt  pheasants  and  grouse  | 
perform  satisfactorily  on  waterfow j 
plus  be  a close  companion  to  his  grov  | 
ing  family. 

Reeves  found  the  answer  was  ( 
retriever.  He  chose  a golden  and  ha^ 
since  had  four  of  them.  He  keeps  claim  j 
ing  he’s  going  to  write  a story  about  hi L 
first  one.  Sly.  Sly’s  dead  now,  but  hij 
retrieving  capabilities  are  sort  of  sem  , 
legendary  in  these  parts.  Leonard 
current  old  dog.  Glory,  though  nc., 
a world-beater,  flushes  plenty  c 
pheasants  and  grouse  each  season  i 
brings  back  her  share  of  ducks,  act  I 
as  a watchdog  around  Leonard’s  run 
home,  and  is  the  perfect  family  com 
panion.  His  youngest  dog.  Cinnamon 
began  flushing  and  retrieving  birds  a 
the  tender  age  of  three  months,  with  al 
most  no  training. 

The  point  is,  retrievers  can  mak 
great  bird  dogs,  whether  they’ve  hai 
involved  training  that  permits  them  ti 
make  those  long  and  arduous  retrieve 
like  Barney  made  in  the  Allegheny,  o 
they’re  like  Cinnamon,  who  pleased  hi 
master  at  such  a young  age  with  almos  | 
no  training  at  all. 

Not  every  retriever  takes  to  thl 
uplands  like  Reeves’  golden  retrievers! 
While  springer  spaniels  were  born  and 
bred  to  cover  the  uplands  and  flush 
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practically  anything  that  smells  good, 
he  retriever  s forte  is  just  that — bring- 
ng  back  the  bacon,  whether  it’s  on  the 
ground  or  in  the  water.  However, 
etrievers  are  simply  such  intelligent 
features  that  they’re  able  to  adapt, 
dany  quickly  learn  to  range  in  front  of 
heir  masters  so  well  that  more  and 
nore  upland  enthusiasts  are  using 
hem  for  pheasants,  grouse,  woodcock 
!.nd  quail.  For  all-around  utility,  re- 
rievers  are  an  excellent  choice. 

! A few  years  ago  a good  friend  and  I 
!vere  pheasant  hunting  in  Cumberland 
County  on  opening  day.  We  started  the 
horning  with  his  pointer.  I had  left  my 
pointing  dogs  at  home,  having  learned 
rom  experience  that  they  were  simply 
hcapable  of  making  the  switch  from 
voods  hunting  for  grouse  and 
'/oodcock  to  brushy  draw  and 
harvested  cornfield  hunting  for 
ockbirds. 

1 The  pointer  caused  a lot  of  frustration 
bat  morning.  Fred  had  been  too  busy 
jrior  to  opening  day  to  put  the  finishing 
puches  on  the  dog’s  training.  The 
ointer  not  only  busted  birds  a couple 
f times,  he  was  obstinate  and  tough  to 
landle,  ranging  to  the  ends  of  every 
eld  we  entered.  Sometimes  he  was 
('one  for  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a time, 
rhe  longer  he  was  gone,  the  more  Fred 
ailed,  and  the  madder  he  became. 

By  11  o’clock,  we  had  enough  of  that 
(jointer.  It  was  easy  to  walk  back  to  the 


pickup,  for  we  didn’t  have  an  ounce  of 
pheasant  weighing  down  our  game 
bags.  My  yellow  Lab,  Honey,  was  in 
the  truck,  plus  Fred’s  black  Lab, 
Rocky.  My  Lab  is  one  of  those  that 
hunts  and  ranges  to  flush  game,  but  not 
with  any  fervor.  Rocky,  a house  dog, 
had  never  been  hunted  once,  and 
never  had  any  training — unless  you 
count  retrieving  the  occasional  stick 
from  Fred’s  swimming  pool  or  farm 
pond. 

Lot  of  Weight 

By  early  afternoon  we  were  return- 
ing to  the  pickup  with  a lot  of  weight 
dragging  on  our  shoulders.  We’d  each 
shot  two  big  cockbirds.  There’s  no  way 
you  can  enjoy  more  fun  on  opening  day 
than  that. 

Rocky  had  taken  to  pheasant  hunting 
like  I ve  taken  to  Cheryl  Tiegs.  Within 
minutes,  though  he  had  never  flushed  a 
pheasant  in  his  life,  Rocky  was  ranging 
in  front  of  Fred  as  if  he  d been  doing  it 
for  years.  The  first  bird  Rocky  flushed 
was  a hen,  and  he  chased  it  for  half  a 
mile  before  giving  up  and  returning  to 
quartering  range. 

Like  I said,  my  Lab  isn’t  a world- 
beater  as  a pheasant  dog,  and  Rocky 
certainly  wiped  his  eye  that  day.  Honey 
flushed  only  one  rooster  that  we  shot. 
Rocky  flushed  the  other  three — and 
fetched  all  four!  Remember,  this  was 
a Lab  with  absolutely  no  training 


LABRADORS  ARE  THE  MOST  popular  retriever.  This  one  brings  back  duck  that  was  downed 
i shallow  marsh  water  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
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LABS  ALSO  WORK  well  in  the  uplands, 
flushing  pheasants  for  the  gun  and  readily 
retrieving  them.  These  dogs  have  great 
noses  and  a good  one  rarely  loses  a cripple. 

whatever.  Sort  of  makes  me  wonder  if 
all  my  training  efforts  over  the  seasons 
have  been  worth  it,  especially  since  I 
trained  bird  dogs  professionally  for 
several  years. 

Even  though  Rocky  produced  game 
with  no  training  whatever,  and  Leo- 
nard Reeves’  goldens  consistently 
perform  in  a more  than  satisfactory 
manner  with  minimal  training,  I’m  still 
convinced  that  some  training  will 
benefit  any  retriever.  What  are  some  of 
the  things  they  should  learn? 

Experience  is  a key.  The  more  you 
hunt  a retriever,  the  more  his  perfor- 
mance will  approach  perfection.  This  is 
true  whether  the  dog  is  flushing  game 
in  the  uplands  or  fetching  ducks  in  the 
marshes.  A retriever  can  gain  ex- 
perience in  a number  of  ways.  The 
least  expensive  is  to  take  him  for  runs  in 
pheasant  country  during  late  summer. 
Weedfields  are  excellent  places  to  find 
pheasants  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Once 
a cackler  flushes,  a retriever  can  hear 
him  and  see  him,  usually  for  50  yards  or 
more.  Let  young  Labs  and  goldens 
chase  those  pheasants;  it  will  make 
them  even  more  eager  hunters. 
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Pigeons  can  be  excellent  and  in 
expensive  training  tools.  I like  to  spii 
a pigeon  dizzy,  then  work  in  with  a La! 
or  golden,  using  hand  signals  to  urgi 
them  to  quarter.  These  dogs  don’t  ad 
ways  take  to  this  quartering  trainin; 
like  spaniels;  however,  it’s  sorprisinj 
how  some  Labs  and  goldens  adapt 
Carry  your  shotgun  during  these  lat< 
summer  or  early  fall  training  sessions 
If  you  haven  t spun  the  pigeon  too  far  t 
sleep,  the  bird  will  flush  once  the  doj 
gets  the  scent  and  forges  in  to  pick  i 
up. 

Now  comes  the  test  of  you 
wingshooting  skill.  Don’t  powder  tha 
pigeon  at  ten  feet,  just  as  he  lifts  off  th<jj| 
ground.  Let  the  retriever  chase  a little 
Drop  the  bird  20  or  30  yards  out.  A fev 
sessions  like  this  will  certainly  put  firt  f 
and  desire  for  hunting  into  most  re 
trievers. 

I often  plant  a pigeon  on  the  edge  of  | 
marsh  or  lake,  then  work  a retriever  ii 
for  the  flush.  It’s  uncanny  how  mos 
such  pigeons  will  take  off  over  th< 
water.  Seems  they  know  instinctively; 
that  they’re  safer  over  water.  That’s  fin< 
with  me,  because  I’m  hoping  that’s  jus  f 
what  they  do.  When  the  pigeon  i: 
about  20  yards  out,  with  the  dog  start  n 
ing  to  swim  after  him,  it’s  time  to  slaj 
the  trigger.  Great  water  training,  great!  “ 


Preserves 


Though  shooting  preserves  are  more 
expensive,  retrievers  can  learn  a grea'f 
deal  about  hunting  and  retrieving  ai'j 
these  places.  At  some  preserves  it  ii' 
possible  to  hunt  both  ducks  and  uplanc 
birds.  The  duck  shooting  is  plenty 
sporting,  and  the  experience  a retrievei 
can  gain  during  a few  hours  of  this 
could  make  him  a bird  dog  forever. 
Here’s  how  they  work. 

The  ducks  are  raised  in  a pond  all 
summer.  They  get  to  know  it  as  home. 
Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  preserve 
season,  the  operator  takes  them  out  foi 
practice  flights.  They’ll  usually  be  taken 
to  a release  site  that  is  not  within  view 
of  the  shooter’s  position.  The  birds  are 
put  into  a pen  that  permits  the  release 
of  only  a few  at  a time,  maybe  only  one. 

During  the  practice  flying  sessions, 
the  ducks  learn  where  the  home  pond 
is  in  relation  to  the  release  pen.  After 
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nly  one  or  two  practice  flights,  they 
now  which  direction  to  fly  as  soon  as 
-hey’re  released.  It’s  a canned 
rocedure,  but  it  actually  produces 
ery  sporty  shooting,  and  if  you  have 
our  retriever  along  for  a training 
sssion,  he’ll  never  know  the  dif- 
;rence.  These  birds,  usually  mallards, 
ome  speeding  over  the  blinds  as  fast  as 
ny  wild  one  ever  did.  Depending  on 
diether  or  not  friends  accompany  you 
n one  of  these  preserve  duck  shoots, 
our  retriever  might  get  a chance  to 
etch  ten  or  fifteen  ducks  in  an  hour. 

I Experiences  like  these  help  him 
erform  to  perfection  once  duck  season 
; in  full  swing  at  your  favorite  marsh  in 
he  fall. 

Retrievers  can  also  get  great  training 
n pheasants  at  a shooting  preserve, 
ou  know  the  dog  is  going  to  encounter 
ame  often,  and  no  matter  where  he 
imps,  he’ll  sniff  latent  scent.  Nothing 
ke  a good  snootful  of  birds,  a roar  of 
ings,  a seemingly  escaping  ball  of 
:athers,  all  crystallized  with  a shot  that 
ps  a big  noisy  bird’s  wing.  The  dog,  al- 
i?ady  at  full  speed,  just  keeps  running 
>r  the  spot  where  the  pheasant  came 
own,  then  scurries  this  way  and  that 
ying  to  figure  out  the  scent  trail. 

Then  he  finds  what  he’s  looking  for, 
id  for  yards  he  prances  back  like  a 
rutter  with  a sulky  behind  him, 
eaded  for  the  winner’s  circle, 
xperiences  like  this  at  a shooting 
reserve  will  certainly  serve  a retriever 
ell  once  he  makes  the  switch  to  wild 
heasants  in  late  October.  Preserve 
heasants  are  perfect  dog-training 
>ols,  in  addition  to  being  fine  off 
jason  fun  in  their  own  right. 

It’s  imperative  to  keep  any  flushing 
og  within  gun  range,  but  this  is 
Mdom  a problem  with  retrievers.  They 
lassess  an  overriding  desire  to  please, 
> you’ll  seldom  find  one  that  won’t 


respond  to  a command  to  “hunt  close.” 
Unless  they  re  on  the  trail  of  game,  of 
course! 

I recommend  teaching  a retriever 
what  “sit  and  “stay”  mean.  Simple 
obedience  commands  give  the  master  a 
needed  degree  of  control  over  the  dog. 
The  obedient  dog  is  capable  of  much 
more  in  the  field,  and  responding  im- 
mediately could  save  his  life  some  day. 

Fetching  boat  fender  dummies  is  a 
lot  of  fun,  in  addition  to  being  a good 
way  to  condition  a dog  and  give  him 
experience  at  bringing  something  back 
to  you.  I like  to  introduce  all  dogs  to 
gunfire  at  an  early  age,  too.  A 22  cap 
pistol  at  feeding  time  is  ideal. 

Summary 

The  important  thing  about  training 
retrievers  for  hunting  is  that  it  can  be 
all  fun,  for  both  the  dog  and  the  trainer. 
Training  other  dogs  often  involves  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  dishing  out  some 
discipline.  Unless  field  trial  perfor- 
mance is  sought,  there’s  little  need  for 
much  formal  training  with  retrievers.  A 
Lab  or  a golden  will  often  train  itself. 
While  I’m  not  suggesting  readers  go 
out  and  purchase  a retriever  under  the 
assumption  that  no  training  at  all  will 
be  called  for,  there’s  no  question  that 
these  extremely  intelligent  canines  are 
capable  of  producing  good  results  with 
very  little  effort  on  the  trainer’s  part. 

Many  hunters  find  that  their  jobs, 
homes  and  families  take  more  and  more 
of  their  time  every  year.  There’s  less 
time  available  for  such  tasks  as  training 
bird  dogs  and  many  hunters  simply 
don’t  have  the  experience  or  inclination 
to  spend  the  many  hours  that  pointing 
dogs  require.  If  you  fall  into  that  cate- 
gory, or  if  you  like  to  swing  that 
shotgun  on  the  occasional  duck  or 
goose,  a retriever  could  be  the  dog  best 
suited  to  your  hunting  style. 


Today’s  Largest  Reptiles 

Crocodilians  are  the  largest  modern  reptiles,  and  the  surviving  reptiles  most 
msely  related  to  dinosaurs. 

Egged  On 

Ancient  reptiles,  not  birds,  produced  the  first  shelled  eggs. 
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IF  A DEER  HIGHTAILS  IT  after  you  shoot,  don’t  automatically  assume  a miss.  It’s  not  unusu 
for  fatally  wounded  deer  to  run  several  hundred  yards.  Follow  up  all  shots. 
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Follow  Up  That  Shot 

By  George  E.  Dolnack,  Jr. 


IT 


IS 

ini 


IT  WAS  toward  the  end  of  the  day  and 
the  hunter  had  been  watching  the 
buck  for  what  seemed  like  an  eternity 
as  it  moved  slowly  down  the  snowy, 
timbered  slope.  He  picked  an  opening 
that  would  afford  a decent  shot  and  the 
waiting  game  continued. 

Suddenly  the  deer  stopped.  It  looked 
downhill  and  cupped  its  ears.  Someone 
else,  out  of  sight,  was  shuffling  around 
impatiently  on  stand,  poking  at  the 
snow  with  his  feet.  When  the  deer 
flicked  its  tail  nervously  from  side  to 
side,  the  hunter  eased  his  rifle  around 
and  put  the  crosshairs  of  his  scope  on 
the  fold  of  skin  just  above  the  front  leg. 
As  the  deer  raised  its  tail  slightly,  the 
hunter  held  his  breath  and  squeezed 
the  trigger. 


if 

it 


1 


The  rifle  cracked  and  the  deer  bolte 
away  from  the  hunter  and  ran  dow 
toward  the  creek.  There  was  no  time  t 
get  off  a second  shot  and  he  looke  || 
wide-eyed  in  the  direction  of  th 
fleeing  animal. 

“Blew  it,”  he  said,  and,  muttere. 
something  under  his  breath.  A shorj' 
time  later  he  looked  at  his  watch  any 
then  dejectedly  headed  back  toward' 
camp. 

When  the  bullet  struck  the  deer,  i 
reacted  violently  and  vaulted  away .. 
After  a few  jumps,  blood  stained  th 
snow  from  a heart  wound  as  it  raced  fc 
cover.  The  bleeding  stopped  after  th 
animal  had  traveled  a short  distance 
Weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  thi 
deer  started  to  weave.  It  finally  stag 
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lered  off  its  intended  path  and  ecl- 
ipsed. 

I Fifteen  minutes  later,  another 
[iinter  on  his  way  back  to  camp  found 
le  dead  buck.  He  waited  awhile, 
/hen  no  one  showed  up,  he  dressed  it 
jt,  intending  to  give  it  to  the  game 
rotector.  While  dragging  it  out  of  the 
oods,  he  retraced  its  flight.  The  trail 
blood  unmistakably  pointed  to  a 
ortal  wound.  He  also  found  tufts  of 
lair  at  the  spot  where  the  deer  had 
ben  shot.  As  he  made  his  way  out  of 
ie  woods,  he  puzzled  over  the  fact  that 
p one  had  taken  up  the  wounded 
leer’s  trail. 

Time  and  Time  Again 

I This  episode,  or  some  variation  of  it, 
repeated  time  and  time  again  during 
lie  deer  season.  And  right  now,  most 
per  hunters  are  reminiscing  about  last 
bar’s  hunting  fortunes.  Some  are  talk- 
|:g  about  the  whitetails  they  took 
bme,  some  about  the  ones  they  hit 
ad  didn’t  get.  Still  others  are  bemoan- 
g the  deer  they  missed.  Or  thought 
jtiey  missed.  Like  the  fellow  we  men- 
laned  earlier. 

While  the  majority  of  hunters  follow 
p on  their  shots,  some  are  just  plain 
zy,  and  others  have  so  little  confi- 
bnce  in  their  shooting  ability  that  they 
isurne  they  have  missed  unless  the 
Inimal  falls  in  its  tracks  the  moment  of 
lie  shot.  If  you  are  in  this  category, 
iere  is  a good  chance  that  the  deer  you 
lought  you  missed  was  tagged  by 
nother  hunter  or  crawled  off  into  cover 
die. 

Though  we  would  all  like  an  instant 
.11,  the  plain  facts  are  that  deer  don’t 
iways  go  down  when  they  are  first  hit. 
:ven  when  they’re  hit  hard. 

Even  when  mortally  wounded,  deer 
jay  run  great  distances  before  going 
pwn  for  good.  For  example,  last 
l-ason  my  fifteen-year-old  son,  Steve, 
hot  a big  spike  that  was  standing  about 
) yards  away.  The  deer’s  heart  was 
bmpletely  shattered  by  the  170-grain 
imdload  from  his  8mm.  But  it  still  fled 
hen  struck  and  ran  over  a hundred 
irds  before  dropping. 
Thirteen-year-old  Pete  took  a nice  4- 
bint  that  was  on  the  run  at  50  yards, 
he  150-grain  30-30  hit  the  heart  and 


the  deer  went  down  immediately. 
However,  it  recovered  and  fell  three 
more  times  before  dropping  for  good 
some  80  yards  from  where  it  was  shot. 

You  can  do  several  things  to  de- 
termine if  your  shot  has  connected. 
When  you  fire  at  a running  deer,  look 
closely  for  any  reaction  of  the  animal. 
Did  it  stumble,  lurch,  or  start  limping? 
Did  the  graceful  bounce  turn  into  a 
clumsy  jump?  Or  before  taking  off  like 

Sreased  lightning,  did  that  standing 
eer  flinch  or  hunch  up?  Sometimes 
these  reactions  are  barely  perceptible. 
Did  you  notice  its  flag?  Deer  when  hit 
will  frequently  carry  their  tail  at  half- 
mast  or  lower. 

If  your  deer  is  still  on  the  move  after 
your  shot,  go  to  the  spot  where  it  was 
standing  when  you  fired.  Look  for  hair, 
bits  of  none  and  blood.  Examine  the 
hair  closely.  Coarse,  dark-tipped  hair 
says  the  deer  is  probably  hit  in  the  up- 
3er  part  of  the  body;  medium-brown 
lair  without  dark  tips  could  point  to  a 
lit  in  the  middle;  and  white  hair 
generally  means  a low  wound. 

Pay  close  attention  to  the  hoof  prints 
and  look  for  leg  drag  marks.  Do  the 
tracks  veer  from  side  to  side  or  change 
pace?  If  so,  there  is  a good  chance  the 
deer  is  hit.  Which  direction  is  the  deer 
traveling?  Wounded  deer  are  unlikely 
to  travel  uphill  unless  it  is  the  only 
means  of  escape. 

How  long  should  you  wait  before 
trailing  a wounded  deer?  This  is  a 
much-argued  question  that  is  difficult 
to  answer,  since  there  are  many  vari- 
ables for  each  situation.  Some  things  to 
consider  are; 

Is  there  snow  on  the  ground? 

Is  the  deer  hit  hard? 

Are  there  many  hunters  in  the  area? 
Is  it  close  to  dark? 

Are  you  alone? 

How  well  do  you  know  the  area? 
Knowing  where  the  deer  is  wounded 
will  help  in  determining  how  soon  you 
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CHECK  OUT  EVERY  shot  fired.  Look  for 
signs  of  hair  and  blood.  Examine  tracks  for 
irregularity  or  sudden  changes  in  direction. 
Often,  something  noted  at  this  point  will  lead 
you  to  your  deer  and  make  for  a successful 
hunt. 

should  take  up  the  chase.  And  when 
pursuing  a deer,  don’t  destroy  sign  by 
walking  in  the  animal  s tracks  or  blood 
trail. 

Blood  can  tell  you  much  about  a 
deer’s  wound.  The  color  of  blood  from  a 
shoulder  or  muscle  shot  will  tend  to  be 
lighter  than  a hit  high  and  behind  the 
lungs.  Bright,  foam-necked  blood  indi- 
cates a lung  wound.  And  lung-shot 


deer,  besides  bleeding  profuseh 
sometimes  spray  blood  outward. 

If  an  artery  is  severed,  the  trail  wi 
be  marked  by  bright  blood  spurte 
from  the  wound.  Liver  hits  are  usual] 
distinguishable  by  small  amounts  ( 
very  dark  blood.  Often,  heart-shot  dec 
won’t  bleed  much,  while  kidne 
wounds  generally  leave  a good  bloo 
trail. 

Dark  stains  with  bits  of  stomac 
content  point  to  a gut-shot  deer,  whicii 
may  or  may  not  spray  blood.  Le  ] 
wounds  are  easily  discernible  by  bloo  L 
in  the  deer’s  tracks.  L 

If  there  is  no  snow,  your  job  will  be  (( 
lot  tougher.  In  this  case,  look  for  signj# 
such  as  disturbed  leaves  and  blood  o f 
bushes  and  branches  along  the  deer 
path  of  flight.  When  you  find  sign,  tie  I 
piece  of  cloth  to  a bush  or  tree  at  thos  L 
spots  to  mark  the  deer’s  trail.  By  sighl l0 
ing  along  the  marks,  you  can  determin  \ 
its  course  of  travel.  (Betrieve  suci | 
markers  before  leaving  the  woods,  cl 
course.)  § 

Hard-hit  deer  are  weakened  by  losj 
of  blood  and  will  stagger  off  thei  3] 
intended  path  before  dropping.  Th| 
blood  trail  will  sometimes  stop  befor  e 
they  wobble  off  course.  If  this  happens 
your  deer  should  be  nearby.  With  snovf 
on  the  ground,  finding  it  will  be  nil 
problem.  ,| 

If  there  is  no  snow  covering,  marl 
the  point  of  last  blood  and  search  thi|i 
area  in  a widening  circle  to  locate  you », 
deer.  j 

Bemember,  good  hunters  follow  ujj 
eveiy  shot  and  trail  every  woundeoj 
deer  until  found.  Now  think  back  tc , 
that  last  shot  you  blew.  Do  you  stil-, 
think  it  was  a miss? 


Trapping  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Trapping  and  Predator  Control  Methods  by  the  late  Paul  L , 
Failor  is  again  available.  Now  in  its  eighth  revised  edition,  this  96-page  soft 
bound  book  contains  detailed  information  on  all  phases  of  Pennsylvania  trap- 
ping. It  covers  numerous  sets  for  foxes,  beavers,  minks,  muskrats,  weasels 
raccoons,  skunks  and  opossums,  tells  how  to  make  bait,  tan  small  furs,  prepart 
equipment,  etc.,  lists  pertinent  laws  and  regulations,  and  gives  data  on  fur 
harvests  and  natural  history  facts.  Price,  $1  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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BEAR  MANAGEMENT 

An  Increasing  Worldwide  Concern 


By  Jack  Giles 
PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


I 

YOU’VE  HEARD  A LOT  lately 
about  the  concern  of  Pennsyl- 
ania’s  wildlife  managers  about  our 
ear  population.  But  we  re  not  the  only 
nes  who  are  taking  a close  and  careful 
')ok  at  that  impressive  and  important 
isource. 

Members  of  the  family  Ursidae — 
le  bears — inhabit  most  of  the  northern 
emisphere  and  a small  portion  of  the 
mthem  hemisphere  (northern  South 
merica).  Wildlife  managers  and 
iologists  across  the  world  are  showing 
icreasing  concern  for  several  species 
F bears.  In  some  places,  the  problem  is 
iologically  low  numbers;  in  other 
laces,  numbers  high  enough  to  cause 
epredation.  Everywhere,  the  prob- 
rns  relate  to  the  incompatibility  of 
ears  and  man  or  man’s  activities.  And 
jgardless  of  whether  there  are  too 
(any  or  too  few  bears,  the  long-term 
Tect  on  their  populations  is  the  same. 
During  the  week  of  February  17-23, 
977,  the  largest  scientific  meeting 
ver  devoted  to  the  single  topic  of  bear 
lanagement  was  assembled  in  Mon- 
ina.  Most  states  and  provinces  in 
orth  America  having  or  anticipating 
ear  management  programs  sent 
jpresentatives  to  this  nistoric  meeting 
: a large  convention  center  in  the 
lathead  Valley.  Others  came  from  out- 
de  this  continent;  in  all,  hundreds  of 
articipants  and  observers  from  nine 
mntries  converged  on  the  small  com- 
mnity  of  Kalispell  to  share  their 
aowledge  and  concerns. 

From  scientific  papers  covering  a 
ist  array  of  topics  relating  to  several 

Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

HREE-MONTH-OLD  cub  symbolizes  critical 
ctor  in  population  dynamics:  reproductive 
te.  It’s  normally  low  in  bears. 
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species  of  bears,  I have  abstracted  a 
brief  status  report  on  North  American 
bears. 

Bears  have  no  important  natural 
enemies,  except  man,  and  their  num- 
bers are  ordinarily  regulated  by  a rela- 
tively low  reproductive  rate.  The  uni- 
versal root  problem  presently  facing 


bear  populations  seems  to  be  competi- 
tion from  man  in  the  form  of  constantly 
changing  land-use  patterns  incompati- 
ble with  the  needs  of  these  populations. 
Such  effects  are  not  unique  to  bears; 
detrimental  effects  of  radical  habitat 
changes  are  associated  with  many 
wildlife  species.  Historically,  bear 
habitat  has  been  affected  rather  quickly 
by  invasion  of  their  ranges  by  farming 
and  ranching.  Because  individual  bears 
need  large  areas  to  roam,  they  can 
tolerate  only  so  much  human  distur- 
bance. 

The  grizzly,  which  appears  to  be 
much  less  adaptable  than  the  black 
bear,  has  been  reduced  to  threatened 
status  (as  of  1973)  south  of  the  Canadian 
border.  Only  two  remnant  and  disjunct 
(completely  separate)  populations 
remain  in  the  lower  forty-eight  states. 
One  of  these  is  found  in  the 
Yellowstone  ecosystem,  mostly  in 
Wyoming,  and  the  other  is  the  border 
grizzly  population  restricted  in  Mon- 
tana on  the  U.S.  side,  primarily  to 
Flathead,  Glacier,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
and  Lolo  counties,  including  Glacier 
National  Park.  A century  ago  the  griz- 
zly range  probably  included  the  entire 
western  half  of  America. 

Critical  bear  habitat  undoubtedly  is 
affected  by  development  projects 
aimed  at  “boosting”  the  economy,  i.e., 
creating  jobs,  developing  mineral  and 
fossil  fuel  resources  and  even  recrea- 
tional subdivisions.  Private  housing  and 
recreational  developments  in  excellent 
bear  habitat  have  resulted  in  increased 
interactions  between  humans  and 
bears.  This  interaction  is  usually  detri- 
mental to  local  bear  populations,  but  to 
what  extent  is  difficult  to  evaluate. 

Some  people  feel  that  bears  and 
other  wildlife  can  go  elsewhere  because 
“people  must  make  a living.  A bit  of 
common  sense  reveals  that  bears  have 
no  place  else  to  go.  This  attitude  in- 
volves a fundamental  question  of  values 
because  many  other  people  feel  that 
further  loss  of  wildlife  habitat  and 
wilderness  areas  is  too  great  a price  for 
additional  short-term  affluence. 

Confrontations  between  man  and 
bears,  particularly  grizzlies,  have 
probably  occurred  ever  since  the 
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ancestral  stock  of  each  came  across  th(  K 
Bering  Strait  land  bridge.  Thesi 
confrontations  probably  became  im 
portant  as  limiting  factors  to  the 
modem  grizzly  during  the  pioneering 
days  of  the  newly  arrived  Europeans. 
From  that  time  to  this,  man  generall)  ™ 
has  viewed  the  grizzly  as  an  aggressive  B[ 
competitor.  Both  fear  and  romance  sur 
round  the  white  man’s  concept  of  the  ® 
grizzly. 

More  subtle  problems  leading  tc 
wasteful  losses  of  bears  arise  from 
recreational  uses  of  parks.  Open  dump.' 
and  hand-feeding  have  produced  de- 
pendent, panhandling  bears.  These 
degraded  individuals,  no  longer  capa-  j 
ble  of  self-reliance,  may  be  lost  from  ■' 
the  population  when  dumps  are  closed  Sl) 
abruptly  and  handouts  cease.  Even  il 
“unnatural”  food  supplies  continue,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  destroy  problem 
bears  because  of  public  pressure.  The  " 
policy  of  moving  bears  to  remote  areas 
has  proven  less  than  successful.  Be-  1 
cause  of  their  highly  developed  homing  J* 
ability,  bears  often  return  from  great : 
distances  or  get  killed  in  the  attempt.  r; 

Numerous  states,  including  Pennsyl- 
vania, presently  are  maintaining  rela-  ! 
tively  healthy  but  not  necessarily  11 
constant  black  bear  populations.  Much  ' 
of  the  original  habitat,  however,  has 
been  depleted.  Also,  because  of' 
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HUNGRY  BEARS  can  cause  headaches  for 
farmers  and  beekeepers.  Hunters  and 
tourists  want  populations  high;  farmers  and 
ranchers  want  them  low.  Such  conflicts  are 
part  of  the  management  problem. 


! 

! continued  habitat  alterations  and 
jxcessive  human  invasion  into  prime 
5ear  ranges,  none  of  these  states  can  af- 
ord  complacency  regarding  research 
tnd  management. 

Pennsylvania  may  be  unique  in  its 
road-kill  losses  (averaging  about  50  an- 
rnally),  and  it  appears  that  more  bears 
lave  been  killed  on  highways  since  the 
•onstruction  of  Interstate  Highways  80 
ind  81  than  previously. 

Poaching  A Factor 

In  some  southeastern  states  such  as 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia, 
loaching  is  said  to  be  a major  limit- 
ng  factor  on  bear  populations.  Unlike 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maine  and 
ome  other  northern  states,  these 
outhem  ranges  do  not  have  significant 
mntable  populations. 

In  some  western  states,  such  as 
Vashington,  managed  hunts  are  often 
lecessary  to  prevent  excessive 
epredation  by  bears.  The  forestry 
ractice  of  growing  only  conifers  in  an 
rea,  known  as  coniferous  monocul- 
ure,  may  have  encouraged  an  unusual 
q?e  of  behavior  characteristic  of  black 
iears  there:  debarking  of  conifers,  pre- 
amably  so  they  can  eat  the  cambium, 
r inner  bark. 

In  southwestern  states  such  as 
urizona,  ranchers  suffer  significant 
ivestock  depredation  by  black  bears, 

I specially  in  the  early  spring  before  the 
iears’  natural  foods  become  available. 

The  polar  bear  population  is 
irobably  as  well  off  as  it  ever  was,  but 
iuman  activities  such  as  off-shore  and 
n-shore  oil  drilling  and  other  construc- 
jion  activities  in  the  Arctic  could 
everse  this  situation  in  the  near  future. 

• Regardless  of  all  the  problems 
lherent  in  bear-human  relations, 

! eople  still  are  fascinated  by  bears, 
’erhaps  the  greatest  need  is  an  edu- 
ated  public  whose  attitude  averages 
amewhere  between  that  of  the  farmer 
r rancher  who  hates  all  bears  and  that 
f the  city  dweller  who  may  regard  the 
ve  bear  he  sees  for  the  first  time  as  a 
ute,  cuddly,  harmless  pet.  Most 
anfrontations  leading  to  unpleasant 
xperiences  result  from  inexperience 
ad  misunderstanding. 
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CAREFUL  MANAGEMENT  now  will  make  it 
more  likely  that  Alan  Farine,  Pittsburgh, 
shown  with  his  father  and  303-lb.  (field- 
dressed)  bear,  will  someday  be  able  to  hunt 
bears  with  his  own  youngster. 

Even  hunters,  who  should  know 
more  than  the  average  person  about  the 
game  they  seek,  often  do  not.  Some 
honestly  believe  black  bears  attack 
readily,  while  others  think  they  never 
attack. 

Incidences  of  aggression  toward  hu- 
mans most  often  arise  when  bears  are 
fed  and  conditioned  to  associate  with 
people  at  close  range.  This  usually  oc- 
curs in  a park  situation,  or  at  camps  or 
summer  homes  where  “pet  local  bears 
are  fed.  Even  though  unprovoked  at- 
tacks are  rare,  bears  are  unpredictable 
and  should  always  be  respected. 

Much  research  is  needed  if  all  facets 
of  the  complex  bear  management 
problem  are  to  be  tied  together  in  an 
ever-changing  world. 

The  American  black  bear  must  be 
regarded  as  a renewable  resource.  As 
such,  it  deserves  the  best  management 
protection  we  can  muster.  Given  the 
remaining  habitat  and  proper  hus- 
bandry, the  bear  should  continue  as  a 
huntable  species  for  many  years. 

Just  as  important  is  the  esthetic  value 
placed  on  bears  by  those  who  do  not 
hunt.  It  would  be  a poor  chronicle 
indeed  if  someday  our  black  bears  were 
gone  because  we  destroyed  their 
homes,  sinking  our  outdoor  experience 
deeper  in  poverty. 
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Learning  the  Ways  of  Mink 
Part  II 

Tracking — the  Key  to  Knowledge 

By  Ken  James 


IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  had  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  actions  of  a 
wild  mink  in  his  natural  habitat,  and  it’s 
too  late  or  too  early  to  go  on  a special 
“mink-watching’’  trip,  you  might 
consider  the  most  fascinating  way  to 
learn  the  habits  of  this  animal:  tracking. 
"After  all,  just  like  missing  a bus  by  “that 
much,’’  you  can  arrive  on  the  scene  im- 
mediately after  a mink  has  passed 
through.  Too  bad.  You  didn  t see  him. 
But  his  tracks  will  still  be  there. 

As  I mentioned  in  Part  I of  this 
series,  sighting  a live  wild  mink  is  a 
thrill — no  question  about  it.  But  it’s  al- 
most always  a fleeting  thrill,  and  most 
pf  us  will  become  so  enchanted  by  this 
lovely  creature’s  sudden  appearance 
that  we  tend  to  sit  there  merely  admir- 
ing him  when  we  should  be  analyzing 
his  moves.  Why  did  he  go  that  way 
. . . instead  of  this  way?  After  he  faded 
ilfom  view,  then  where  did  he  go? 
Following  tracks  offers  no  distractions. 
The  absence  of  distraction  gives  way  to 
deep  concentration.  You’ll  be  surprised 
low  your  curiosity  and  enthusiasm  will 
be  aroused.  This  is  for  real,  it’s  nature’s 
game  ...  no  contrivances,  no  tricks 
. . it’s  all  truth.  Once  you’ve  lost  the 
\ Tail,  and  you  will,  you  can  study  the 
1 nink’s  path  for  as  long  as  you  wish — for 
is  long  as  it  takes  to  figure  out  “why?” 
ir  “where?” 

Where  to  begin?  Last  month  I men- 
ioned  old  beaver  dams  as  grand  arenas 
or  observing  wildlife.  But  if  you  don’t 
pave  the  time  to  try  for  a live  sighting,  I 
ecommend  looking  for  tracks  along  a 
mall  meadow  stream.  Why?  First  of 
ill,  most  action  will  be  confined  to  a 
nuch  smaller  area.  Second,  except  dur- 
ng  periods  of  extremely  high  water, 
he  smaller  meadow  streams  are  much 
ess  likely  to  fluctuate  enough  to  wash 


away  tracks  of  a few  days  ago.  Too,  the 
meadow  streams  I’ve  tracked  have  had 
banks  and  shorelines  of  everything 
from  wet  sand  (which  I prefer  least) 
through  mud  of  varying  makeup  to 
pure  unadulterated  clay.  Pond  banks, 
not  subject  to  the  continual  eroding  of 
running  water,  often  have  too  much 
vegetation  right  to  the  water’s  edge  to 
allow  good  tracking.  Tumbling  moun- 
tain streams:  too  many  pebbles,  rocks 
and  boulders.  Rivers:  generally  a good 
deal  of  silt  which,  though  it  makes  for 
good  tracking,  is  subject  to  more 
“washing  out  of  tracks  than  smaller 
meadow  streams. 

Think  Back 

Think  back  to  some  rabbit  or  bird 
hunting  trip  through  a meadow,  along  a 
com-  or  wheatfield  . . . one  which 
had  a small  stream  running  through. 
Start  anywhere — a bridge  is  as  good  a 
place  as  any.  Look  for  tracks  in  long 
stretches  of  smooth,  debris-free 
shoreline.  A mink  can  be  tracked  for 
great  distances  in  such  areas.  If  the 
track  leaves  what  is  beginning  to  look 
like  a main  thoroughfare,  don  t get  too 
involved  with  picking  it  up  again 
without  trying  to  determine  why  he  left 
his  course.  The  tracks  might  disappear. 
Look  for  other  sign:  droppings,  the  sign 
of  a kill.  The  former  will  pose  no  prob- 
lem. A mink  is  not  a cat — his  scat  will 
be  in  plain  view  and  it  is  unlike  that  of 
any  other  animal.  Not  pelleted  like 
muskrat,  rabbit  or  deer;  obviously  not 
the  diameter  of  that  of  fox  or  raccoon. 
Small,  elongated  and  cylindrical  (three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
maybe  . . . who  measures?),  mink 
scat  will  contain  fish  bones  and,  surpris- 
ingly to  me  at  least,  the  bones  of  birds. 

I don  t know  how  to  explain  that.  I can  t 
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figure  out  how  or  where  they  catch 
birds.  They  are  known  to  climb  trees, 
but  it’s  a rarity. 

Trying  to  find  a lost  mink  trail  one 
time  had  me  searching  a small  hollow 
like  a hunter  looking  for  a 22  short  he’d 
dropped!  I was  determined  to  learn  the 
reason  the  creature  left  the  stream,  and 
did.  An  old  downed  tree,  nearly  two 
feet  in  diameter  with  a large  cavity,  was 
located  not  more  than  a dozen  steps 
from  the  stream  I’d  been  trapping — 
and  with  only  mild  success,  at  that.  For 
no  reason  except  that  I can  t pass  a 
hollow  log  without  inspecting  it,  I 
looked  this  one  over.  Inside  were  piles 
of  mink  droppings,  feathers  and  other 
signs  of  life  and  death.  Was  it  a den?  Do 
mink  return  to  their  dens  to  dispose  of  a 
meal,  then  foul  their  nest?  I don  t 
know.  But  I do  know  that  a mink  spent 
more  than  one  dinner  date  in  that 
hollow  log:  the  perfect  all-weather  set, 
no  water  to  freeze  and  no  chance  of 
snow  burying  your  set.  Remember 
that. 

More  confusing  than  trying  to  pick 
up  a lost  mink  trail  on  land  is  trying  to 
pick  it  back  up  again  should  the  animal 
enter  the  water.  Before  losing  sight  of 
your  purpose,  find  out  why  he  entered 
the  water.  On  TV  it’s  done  to  elude  a 


MINK  HAVE  A tendency  to  cram  their  way 
into  (and  through)  narrow  openings,  be  they 
cracks  in  rock  outcroppings,  holes,  or  tun- 
nels into  piles  of  shoreline  debris. 


pursuer,  but  you  can  forget  that  here. 
Did  the  mink  enter  the  water  in  pursuit; 
of  a meal?  Possibly.  But  more  than 
likely  he  was  “nudged  in  by  some 
obstruction:  brushpile,  log,  bouldei 
. . . Find  out  why;  remember  where. 
The  best  of  sets  are  made  at  such  places 
because  mink  are  notorious  for  follow- 
ing exact  routes.  In  fact,  generations  of 
mink  can  be  expected  to  travel — and  be 
trapped — at  the  same  locations  year 
after  year.  I and  trappers  before  and 
after  me  have  done  just  that  on  the 
same  streams,  in  the  same  sets  over  a 
span  of  more  than  forty  years — count- 
ing the  time  just  three  of  us  spent  trap- 
ping in  one  locale! 

Accepted  But  Unproved 

Before  we  get  too  deeply  involved  in 
where  to  look  for  mink,  let’s  consider  | 
some  facts  as  well  as  some  generally  ac- 
cepted but  unproved  lore  about  the 
animal.  Long  before  I was  old  enough 
to  venture  out  on  a trapline,  I dreamed 
of  the  day  I might  trap  a mink.  The 
writings  then  available  led  me  to 
believe  that  all  mink  were  taken  in 
water  sets  by  men  who  were  basically 
muskrat  trappers.  Now,  muskrat  trap- 
pers take  a good  number  of  mink, 
mainly  because  of  their  similar  habitat 
and  especially  because  of  the  mink’s 
preference  for  plundering  a den  of  rats. 

I’ve  had  many  more  reports  of swim- 
ming mink  than  I’ve  observed.  That 
proves  little,  except  that  others  were  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time  more 
often  than  I.  My  deliberate  tracking  has  j 
proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  a mink 
spends  more  time  out  of  water  than  in 
it.  “This  one  was  a bank  runner  ...” 
I’ve  heard  more  than  one  old-timer 
describe  his  mink.  I firmly  believe  the  j 
mink  is  basically  a bank  runner.  He  will , 
enter  the  water,  however.  Sometimes 
he’ll  be  diverted  there  by  a bankside 
obstruction,  as  mentioned  earlier.  At 
other  times  it  will  be  a deliberate  entry 
for  reasons  we  can  only  guess  at.  Did  he 
spot  some  swimming  meal  . . . fish 
. . . muskrat?  A mink  seems  to  have  a 
predisposition  to  squirm  through  the 
smallest  hole  in  sight  and  whether  or 
not  it’s  in  water  or  on  land  makes  little 
difference.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a mink 
to  purposely  enter  water,  enter  the  un- 
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derwater  entrance  to  a muskrat  tunnel, 
maybe  one  leading  to  other  passages,  or 
even  to  enter  a muskrat  house.  In  such 
cases,  I’m  firmly  convinced  that  the  en- 
trance into  the  water  is  deliberate; 
either  the  mink  is  in  direct  pursuit  of  a 
sighted  rat,  or  he’s  doing  it  instinc- 
tively. 

Deciding  when  to  begin  your  track- 
ing is  like  deciding  when  to  go  hunting 
or  fishing — it’s  largely  a matter  of  when 
you  have  the  time  to  go,  although  some 
seasons  are  better  than  others.  Late 
winter,  with  frozen  banks,  deep  snows 
ior  both,  is  no  good  at  all.  Mink  move 
about  very  little  at  this  time  of  year. 
Springtime  almost  guarantees  high 
water — sometimes  the  creek  bottoms 
where  you  d like  to  search  for  tracks  are 
many  feet  underwater.  Summer  brings 
heat,  insects,  a snake  or  two  maybe, 
oison  ivy  for  sure,  nettles  and  a whole 
atch  of  unpleasantries  that  could  make 
tracking  downright  uncomfortable.  I 
don’t  know  if  wildlife  stirs  into  high- 
gear  after  the  first  frost  or  whether  I do, 
hut  once  frost  has  knocked  down  most 
of  the  streamside  greenery,  killed  or 
numbed  the  bees  and  hornets  and  sent 
snakes  in  search  of  a winter  den,  I get 
to  tracking.  Though  it  might  seem  a hit 
late — too  close  to  the  opening  day — it’s 
inot.  Depending  on  how  far  north  you 
live,  you  might  have  up  to  two  months 
for  tracking  before  the  opening  day  of 
mink  season.  Farther  south  will  make  it 
somewhat  later,  but  there’s  still  plenty 
of  time. 

Going  out  to  track  mink  without 
knowing  what  a mink  s track  looks  like 
is  foolish.  Simply  stated,  it’s  much  like 
that  of  a gray  squirrel  except  that  the 
mink  leaves  his  prints  in  a narrower 
pattern.  Also,  whereas  a gray  squirrel 
will  take  to  the  air  and  land  on  the  side 
of  an  oak  a few  yards  away,  the  mink’s 
path  will  be  more  consistent,  each 
lope  similar  to  the  rest  on  open 
ground.  They  will  come  closer  together 
in  tight  situations  (as  will  a squirrel’s), 
lout  I have  not  known  a mink  to  make  a 
eap  anything  like  that  of  a squirrel. 
The  late  Paul  Failor’s  handbook,  Penn- 
sylvania Trapping  and  Predator  Con- 
rol  Methods,  has  illustrations  of  the 
state’s  furbearers  and  their  tracks,  and 
it’s  small  enough  to  pack  along  on  a 
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tracking  hike.  You  can  order  it  from  the 
Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Price  is  $1.00. 

If  you  set  out  to  try  tracking  mink, 
get  all  the  advice  you  can  get  from 
veteran  trappers.  But  if  they  start  tell- 
ing you  mink  always  or  never  do 
something,  start  dividing  everything 
you  hear  by  four.  Just  about  the  time 
you  become  convinced  that  an  animal 
will  always  do  this  or  that — or  he’ll 
never  do  it — he  won’t,  or  he  will! 

If  this  sounds  contrary  to  what  Ive 
been  saying  about  mink  “following 
exact  routes,’  let  me  qualify  things  by 
putting  it  another  way:  mink  have  a 
definite  tendency  to  do  certain  things 
repeatedly.  Knowing  some  of  these 
tendencies  beforehand  and  checking 
them  out  by  tracking  will  put  you  ahead 
of  other  trappers  before  you  set  your 
first  trap. 

Mink  have  a tendency  to  cram  their 
way  into  (and  through)  narrow  open- 
ings, be  they  cracks  in  rock  outcrop- 
pings, holes  or  tunnels  into  piles  of 
shoreline  debris,  root  entanglements, 
brush  heaps,  drainpipes,  narrow 
ditches  or  muskrat  tunnels.  They  also 
have  a tendency  to  run  the  edge  of  a 
stream,  entering  the  water  where  a 
large  obstruction  forces  them  to  do  so. 
Sometimes  it’s  surprising  how  little  an 
obstruction  will  force  them  into  water. 

Not  Limited 

Although  mink  have  that  inclination 
to  seek  and  search  out  the  smaller 
crevices,  tunnels  and  the  like  (re- 
member that  hollow  log  I mentioned 
earlier),  they’re  not  limited  to  tiny  en- 
trances or  shelters.  Concrete  road  cul- 
verts and  old  stone-arch  bridges  are  far 
from  small,  yet  these  are  openings  of  a 
sort  which  mink  have  a tendency  to 
use.  I especially  like  to  inspect  bridges 
over  meadow  streams  which  have  worn 
a channel  to  one  side  of  the  bridge, 
leaving  a sand  or  mud  bar  partly  out  of 
the  water  on  the  other  side.  Often  you 
will  spot  mink  tracks  crowding  the 
bridge’s  base  as  they  leave  or  enter  the 
water.  Bridges  are  good  places  to  make 
sets  . . . and  lose  traps. 

Trapping  at  bridges  was  at  first  a puz- 
zle to  me.  Mainly,  I suppose,  because  I 
listened  to  too  much  about  only  an 
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occasional  “bank  runner”  passing 
through.  Actually,  a bridge  is  a natural 
place  for  a set  because  the  wingwalls 
usually  extend  back  from  the  stream 
bank  for  quite  a distance,  and  these 
divert  mink  into  the  water. 

Let’s  get  back  to  the  mink  s tendency 
to  enter  small  openings.  A couple  of 
instances  I have  in  mind  involve  open- 
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ings  a mink  could  have  more  easily 
avoided  but,  instead,  actually  sought 
out.  Instinct?  Habit?  Who  knows. 
Some  of  the  history  surrounding  one  of 
the  places  well  discuss  leads  me  to 
believe  it  must  be  instinct. 

One  mink  I tracked  broke  most  of  the 
rules  in  the  book — and  also  eluded  my 
trap  when  that  seemed  impossible. 
Overconfident?  I don  t think  so;  I had 
what  I considered  a foolproof  set.  I just 
happened  to  be  wrong.  This  creature 
followed  the  stream  for  a considerable 
distance  along  its  bank.  It  was  a good 
mink  stream.  I had  picked  up  one  male 
hardly  a half-mile  upstream  and  an- 
other about  a mile  and  a half  down- 
stream. As  this  one  approached  an  old 
stone-arch  bridge,  it  veered  away,  ap- 
parently heading  back  into  the  woods. 
I thought  it  might  have  been  an 
old-timer  who  had  lost  a toenail  in  a 
bridge  set  and  was  avoiding  it.  Instead, 
it  merely  loped  toward  the  seldom  used 
dirt  roaa  but,  instead  of  crossing  it,  dip- 
ped into  a roadside  spring,  the  position 
of  which  made  it  mandatory  for  a corru- 
gated pipe  to  be  installed  under  the 
road,  and  swam  under  the  road — avoid- 
ing the  road  bridge  by  a good  thirty 
feet!  He  emerged  on  the  opposite  side, 
returned  to  a pathway  closer  to  the 
stream’s  edge,  and  continued  down- 
stream. Why  did  I miss  him?  Simple.  I 


gave  him  too  much  room  to  slip  past 
the  trap. 

That  was  a good  example  of  a mini 
that  did  not  always  pass  under  a bridge 
And  we  can’t  say  he  never  did,  either. 
But  there  are  some  things  you  can 
pretty  well  expect  a mink  to  do.  Track 
ing  will  confirm  your  theories.  Finally 
trapping  an  animal  you  ve  previously 
tracked  is  the  icing  on  the  cake.  A good 
illustration  of  some  things  you  can  ex- 
pect a mink  to  do  comes  to  mind,  and 1 
this  might  qualify  as  one  of  those  things 
that  mink,  as  a species,  do  by  instinct. 

Moving  into  a new  area  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  a man  whose  outdooi 
tastes  were  similar  to  mine.  We  soon 
became  good  friends.  He  had  trapped 
from  his  youth  but  his  current  work  nc 
longer  permitted  it.  He  carefully 
described  sets  he  had  made  along  a 
stream  on  the  farm  where  he  grew  up. 
His  instructions  were  so  complete  that 
I was  to  eventually  find — and  trap  mink 
in — all  of  his  old  sets  but  one. 

Trickle  in  Summer 

The  stream  held  no  more  than  a ; 
trickle  in  summer;  it  drained  a small  ( 
swamp  and  eventually  fed  a lake  of  ; 
some  seventy  acres,  the  distance 
between  swamp  and  lake  not  much 
more  than  a country  mile.  The  stream  I 
ran  between  two  cultivated  fields  and  f 
someone  had  installed  a small  drain-  ' 
pipe  to  contain  the  flow  for  a short 
distance  while  serving  as  an  access 
point  to  either  field.  The  fill  used  for  ( 
the  approaches  was  of  no  great  depth;  a j 
mink  traveling  the  banks  on  either  side  , 
would  not  nave  been  diverted  or  j 
nudged  into  the  water  at  this  crossing, 
but  they  almost  always  chose  to  dive 
into  the  culvert  and  swim  under  rather  |i 
than  take  the  overland  route.  It  was  a 
grassy  area  and  offered  little  conven- 
tional tracking  opportunity  beforehand. 
But  I was  going  on  a sure  bet  . . . my 
friend  had  trapped  mink  at  that  spot 
more  than  twenty  years  before.  They 
were  still  running  the  same  paths,  1 
many  mink  generations  later.  1 

Earlier,  I mentioned  that  wet  mud 
was  my  favorite  tracking  surface.  But  in 
cases  like  this  latter  mink,  and  those 
around  ponds  and  lakes  with  grassy  or 
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leaf-cluttered  shorelines,  you  can’t  beat 
a freshly  fallen  snow — especially  a light 
snow.  You  never  have  a choice,  of 
course,  and  you  can  still  do  well  if  the 
snow  is  deeper  than  you  like.  But  deep 
snows  will  keep  mink  in  the  water  more 
(if  it’s  not  frozen  over)  and  once  colder 
weather  comes,  they’ll  travel  much 
less.  It  is  said  that  a mink  will  pass  a 
given  spot  about  once  a week,  some- 
times once  in  two  weeks,  depending 
upon  the  locale,  the  forage  and  the  in- 
dividual mink.  Females  do  not  roam  so 
ar  and  wide  as  males;  in  late  winter, 
loth  cut  down  on  travel  considerably. 

Despite  my  fondness  for  tracking  in 
mud,  I will  always  remember  how 
dated  I was  to  track  my  first  mink.  Like 

i 


my  first  fox,  it  was  in  a light  snow.  It’s 
something  you  must  try.  But  don’t  ever 
lose  sight  of  your  intended  purpose: 
your  task  is  not  to  see  how  far  you  can 
track  the  mink,  but  to  observe  what  he 
does  along  the  way.  Then  try  to  figure 
out  why  he’s  done  it,  for  many  other 
minks  will  do  the  same. 

Do  your  groundwork.  Find  your 
mink  well  in  advance  of  the  season.  De- 
termine where  sets  might  be  made. 
Make  a list  of  traps  you’ll  need;  prepare 
them  ahead  of  time. 

I found  four  different  traps  to  be 
especially  faithful  and  dependable  in 
mink  trapping.  We  ll  discuss  them  and 
how  to  make  sets  that  work  in  an 
upcoming  issue  of  GAME  NEWS. 


$cck&  in  Srietf . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


Hunt  Close!  by  Jerome  Robinson,  Winchester  Press,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  10017, 
!21  pp.,  $10.  Tells  how  to  train  a gun  dog  to  excel  in  tight-cover  conditions,  tucked  in  at  a 
omfortable  range,  hunting  the  cover  the  hunter  has  chosen  rather  than  following  a dog 
earching  for  distant  birdy-looking  objects. 

Build  Your  Own  Log  Cabin,  by  Paul  and  Karyn  Pfarr,  Winchester  Press,  205  E.  42nd 
>t.,  NYC  10017,  191  pp.,  $12.50.  Tells  how  one  person  with  little  money  and  no  previous 
ixperience  with  tools  can  build  a cabin.  Based  on  personal  experience,  it  covers  details 
lost  such  books  miss,  outlines  pitfalls  to  be  avoided,  etc.  A great  deal  of  practical  in- 
irmation. 

Dogsled,  A True  Tale  of  the  North,  by  Slim  Randles,  Winchester  Press,  205  E.  42nd 
it.,  NYC  10017,  paperbound,  209  pp.,  $2.95,  hardcover  $7.95.  A personal  account  of 
vo  dogsled  expeditions  in  Alaska — a 300-mile  publicity  trip  and  an  800-mile  expedition 
long  the  Alaska  pipeline.  Randles,  a Southern  California  reporter,  makes  his  boyhood 
aydreams  come  true. 

The  following  three  paperbound  books  are  available  from  Stoeger  Publishing  Co.,  55 
1 luta  Court,  South  Hackensack,  NJ  07606: 

is { The  Lure  of  Antique  Arms,  by  Merrill  Lindsay,  146  pp.,  $5.95.  Lindsay,  a genuine 
etl  xpert  in  the  field,  discusses  various  areas  of  old  gun  history  and  gives  suggestions  on 
nii/here  to  look  now  for  collectibles,  how  to  spot  fakes  and  rarities,  and  how  to  care  for 
m|  lese  ancient  weapons. 

FI 

Hunting  for  Beginners,  by  Dick  Pryce,  178  pp.,  $5.95.  Basic  instructions  for 
oungsters  on  handling  rifles  and  shotguns  and  hunting  upland  game,  waterfowl  and 
ommon  species  of  big  game.  Lots  of  good  common  sense  advice. 

ml 

The  Complete  Guide  to  Hunting,  by  Arthur  L.  Cone,  Jr.,  335  pp.,  $5.95.  Though  it’s 
npossible  to  cover  in  depth  everything  that  the  title  implies,  Cone’s  efforts  will  be  worth- 
hile  for  many  hunters.  Chapters  on  hunting  most  North  American  game  species,  guns, 
ogs,  and  related  subjects. 
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Applications  For  Goose  Blinds  To  Be  Accepted 


APPLICATIONS  for  hunting  from 
A.  goose  blinds  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  s two  controlled 
hunting  areas  at  Pymatuning  and  Mid- 
dle Creek  will  be  accepted  September 
1 through  September  20. 

Hunters  are  permitted  to  apply  to 
only  one  of  the  two  areas.  If  a person 
applies  to  both  areas,  that  person  will 
not  be  eligible  to  hunt  on  either  area. 

A hunter  will  be  permitted  only  one 
trip  to  a controlled  goose  shooting  area 
this  year.  If  a person  hunts  geese  on 
one  area,  he  will  not  be  eligible  to 
return  to  that  facility  this  year,  nor  may 
he  hunt  on  the  other  controlled  goose 
shooting  area. 

There  are  40  goose  blinds  at  Py- 
matuning, and  25  will  be  in  operation 
this  year  at  Middle  Creek.  The  Game 
Commission  will  hold  drawings  at  Py- 
matuning and  Middle  Creek  late  in 
September  to  select  blind  holders.  A 
reservation  will  entitle  the  applicant  to 
bring  not  more  than  three  guests.  The 
guests  must  be  present  to  register. 

There  will  be  four  shooting  days  each 
week  of  the  season  at  both  areas — on 
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Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  ar 
Saturdays  at  Middle  Creek  and  c 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  ar 
Saturdays  at  Pymatuning. 

Reservation  requests  must  be  mac 
on  official  application  forms.  Forms  f< 
hunting  at  Pymatuning  are  on  orangi 
colored  stock,  while  those  for  Midd 
Creek  are  on  yellow  stock.  Midd 
Creek  applications  may  not  be  used  f< 
Pymatuning  or  vice  versa. 

Applications  must  be  submittc 
either  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Con 
mission,  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Are 
RD  1,  Hartstown,  Pa.  16131,  or  to  tl 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Mi< 
die  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Are; 
RD  1,  Newmanstown,  Pa.  17073. 

The  applicants  1978-79  huntir 
license  number,  including  the  lette 
must  be  listed  on  the  application.  A] 
plications  must  be  postmarked  r 
earlier  than  September  1 and  no  lat< 
than  September  20;  if  the  postmark 
before  September  1 or  after  Septemb< 
20  the  application  will  be  rejectee 
Only  successful  applicants,  as  d< 
termined  in  the  drawings,  will  be  n< 
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tified.  Reservations  are  not  transfer- 
able. 

The  successful  applicant  whose  name 
appears  on  the  reservation  must 
present  the  reservation  in  person  at 
either  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area 
headquarters  (registration  building) 
located  on  Legislative  Route  20006 
between  Hartstown  and  Linesville 
about  four  miles  north  of  Hartstown,  or 
at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  Visitors  Center  located  on 
Hopeland  Road  about  two  miles  south 
of  Kleinfeltersville. 

Hunters  should  arrive  at  least  one 
hour  before  shooting  time  to  allow  for 
the  issuance  of  permits.  All  reserva- 
tions for  any  one  day  will  be  valid  only 
up  to  one-half  hour  before  shooting 
time  on  the  specified  day. 

A federal  migratory  bird  hunting 
stamp  (duck  stamp)  is  required  to  hunt 
geese  and  ducks,  and  1978-79  hunting 
licenses  and  duck  stamps  must  be 
presented  at  the  check  station. 

Only  one  official  application  per 
person  may  be  submitted.  Anyone  sub- 
mitting more  than  one  application  for  a 
reservation  will  have  all  applications  re- 
jected. Further,  individuals  filing  more 
than  one  application  or  hunting  more 
than  one  time  per  person  on  a con- 
trolled goose  hunting  area  in  the  state 
will  be  denied  the  privilege  of  hunting 
on  these  areas  for  three  years. 

Provisions  have  been  made  at  both 
Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  to  ac- 
commodate handicapped  persons  if 
they  are  successful  applicants. 

Shooting  hours  for  the  controlled 
goose  hunting  areas  at  both  Pymatun- 
ing and  Middle  Creek  are  from  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  until  noon.  Hunt- 
ing starts  at  9 a.m.  at  Pymatuning  on 
October  28.  There  is  no  hunting  from 
goose  blinds  at  Middle  Creek  on 
October  28. 


Conservation 


In  addition  to  the  goose  shooting 
area,  there  are  also  three  controlled 
duck  shooting  areas  at  Pymatuning. 
Fifty  hunters  can  be  accommodated  at  a 
time  in  each  of  these  three  areas,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  150  hunters  to  utilize 
the  duck  areas  on  shooting  days. 

Shooting  days  for  the  Pymatuning 
duck  areas  are  also  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  duck 
area  shooting  hours  are  the  same  as  for 
the  goose  area.  While  these  duck  areas 
are  controlled  shooting  sections,  there 
are  no  advance  reservations. 

A drawing  is  held  each  morning  to 
determine  the  150  hunters  who  will 
qualify  for  that  day.  If  there  are  fewer 
than  150  hunters,  the  first-come-first- 
served  rule  prevails.  Those  using  the 
duck  areas  must  check  in  at  the  regis- 
tration building. 

This  year  there  will  again  be  four 
duck  shooting  blinds  at  Middle  Creek, 
with  a drawing  each  shooting  day  to  de- 
termine the  winners  of  these  blinds.  A 
hunter  may  take  a goose  from  a Middle 
Creek  duck  blind  or  from  the  con- 
trolled duck  shooting  area  at  Pymatun- 
ing. However,  a hunter  may  not  take 
more  than  one  goose  per  year  from  the 
controlled  Pymatuning  duck  shooting 
area. 

Ducks  may  be  taken  by  hunters  us- 
ing the  goose  blinds  at  both  Middle 
Creek  and  the  Pymatuning,  within 
other  existing  federal  and  state  regula- 
tions. 

Applications  for  hunting  from  the 
goose  blinds  at  Pymatuning  and  Middle 
Creek  are  available  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120;  or  any  of 
the  six  field  division  offices  of  the  Game 
Commission;  or  from  any  game  protec- 
tor; or  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area, 
RD  1,  Hartstown,  Pa.  16131;  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Mid- 
dle Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
RD  1,  Newmanstown,  Pa.  17073. 

Only  one  goose  may  be  taken  per  day 
in  Crawford  County,  where  the  Py- 
matuning Waterfowl  Area  is  located. 
There  is  also  a limit  of  one  goose  daily 
on  the  controlled  goose  shooting  area  at 
the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area. 
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Game  Commission  Declares  Two-Day 
Antlerless  Deer  Season — December  15  and  16 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  by  resolution  at  its  meeting  on  June  1 in  Harrisburg,  declarec 
a two-day  statewide  open  season  on  antlerless  deer. 

Hunters  participating  in  the  antlerless  deer  season  must  possess  an  antlerless  deer  license  for  the 
county  in  which  they  are  hunting  in  addition  to  the  regular  hunting  license.  One  antlerless  deer  license 
application  will  be  issued  with  each  license.  Antlerless  licenses  are  available  from  County  Treasurer; 
BY  MAIL  ONLY.  DO  NOT  MAIL  APPLICATION  TO  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  OE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE,  HARRISBURG.  See  rules  on  reverse  side  of  application  form. 

Only  hunters  who  have  not  already  harvested  a white-tailed  deer  and  who  possess  an  antlerles; 
license  may  legally  harvest  an  antlerless  deer.  Antlerless  deer  are  those  animals  without  visible  antlers 
or  with  antlers  each  of  which  is  less  than  three  inches  in  length,  regardless  of  sex. 

In  a specially  designated  area  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  antlerless  season  extends  fron 
December  11  to  December  16. 

In  the  Special  Regulations  (Buckshot)  Area,  antlerless  deer  may  be  taken  during  the  regulai 
statewide  buck  season  if  the  hunter  possesses  an  antlerless  deer  license. 

There  will  be  no  extension  of  the  antlerless  season  regardless  of  weather  and/or  harvest. 

County  antlerless  license  allocations  are  as  follows: 


ANTLERLESS  DEER  PERMIT  ALLOCATIONS 


County 

County 

Seat 

No.  of 
Licenses 

County 

County 

Seat 

No.  oj 
Licenses 

Adams 

Gettysburg 

Pittsburgh 

4600 

Lackawanna 

Scranton 

3551 

Allegheny 

5200 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

425( 

Armstrong 

Kittanning 

7050 

Lawrence 

New  Castle 

150( 

Beaver 

Beaver 

5100 

Lebanon 

Lebanon 

270C 

Bedford 

Bedford 

8850 

Lehigh 

Allentown 

21(X 

Berks 

Reading 

6550 

Luzerne 

Wilkes-Barre 

830( 

Blair 

Hollidaysburg 

Towanda 

6300 

Lycoming 

Williamsport 

14,40( 

Bradford 

8550 

McKean 

Smethport 

970( 

Bucks 

Doylestown 

5600 

Mercer 

Mercer 

280C 

Butler 

Butler 

7900 

Mifflin 

Lewistown 

400( 

Cambria 

Ebensburg 

7950 

Monroe 

Stroudsburg 

63 5( 

Cameron 

Emporium 

4900 

Montgomery 

Norristown 

37(X 

Carbon 

Jim  Thorpe 

5500 

Montour 

Danville 

75( 

Centre 

Bellefonte 

13,200 

Northampton 

Easton 

285( 

Chester 

West  Chester 

4500 

Northumberland 

Sunbury 

295( 

Clarion 

Clarion 

4300 

Perry 

New  Bloomfield 

515( 

Clearfield 

Clearfield 

11,500 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

— 

Clinton 

Lock  Haven 

9550 

Pike 

Milford 

520C 

Columbia 

Bloomsburg 

3200 

Potter 

Coudersport 

11,30C 

Crawford 

Meadville 

5150 

Schuylkill 

Pottsville 

720C 

Cumberland 

Carlisle 

3150 

Snyder 

Middleburg 

170C 

Dauphin 

Harrisburg 

3350 

Somerset 

Somerset 

10,35( 

Delaware 

Media 

400 

Sullivan 

Laporte 

365C 

Elk 

Ridgway 

8600 

Susquehanna 

Montrose 

350C 

Erie 

Erie 

3500 

Tioga 

Wellsboro 

11,20C 

Fayette 

Uniontown 

4900 

Union 

Lewisburg 

275C 

Forest 

Tionesta 

5600 

Venango 

Franklin 

55 0C 

Franklin 

Chambersburg 

6400 

Warren 

Warren 

870C 

Fulton 

McConnellsburg 

4850 

Washington 

Washington 

770C 

Greene 

Waynesburg 

5600 

Wayne 

Honesdale 

640C 

Huntingdon 

Huntingdon 

9300 

Westmoreland 

Greensburg 

10,30C 

Indiana 

Indiana 

8900 

Wyoming 

Tunkhannock 

24 0C 

Jefferson 

Brookville 

6500 

York 

York 

670C 

Juniata 

Mifflintown 

3900 

TOTAL 

390, OOC 

To  Keep  Their  Figures? 

Snakes  have  been  known  to  live  a year  or  more  without  eating. 
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Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  Established 


ENNSYLVANIA  will  have  a two- 
week  quail  hunt,  a three-week 
turkey  season  in  the  northcentral  part 
of  the  state,  and  a two-day  antlerless 
deer  season  for  which  390,000  antler- 
less licenses  will  be  authorized  during 
!the  upcoming  hunting  license  year. 

The  hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits 
for  1978-79,  originally  proposed  by  the 
Game  Commission  in  April,  have  been 
adopted  almost  exactly  as  previously 
presented. 

This  year’s  regular  four-week  archery 
deer  season  will  open  on  Saturday, 
September  30;  the  early  small  game 
season  will  start  on  Saturday,  October 
14;  and  the  four-week  general  small 
game  season  will  begin  on  Saturday, 
October  28. 

The  regular  two-week  antlered  deer 
season  will  open  on  Monday, 
November  27;  the  two-day  antlerless 
ideer  season  will  be  held  on  Friday  and 
^Saturday,  December  15  and  16;  and  the 
winter  small  game  and  archery  and 
muzzleloader  deer  seasons  will  begin 
on  December  26  and  close  January  13. 

Pennsylvania  is  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bobwhite  quail’s  natural 
range.  As  such,  its  abundance  is  con- 
trolled by  the  severity  of  winter 
weather,  even  in  the  bird  s best  quality 
habitat. 

The  last  two  winters  have  cut  sharply 
into  quail  populations,  and  additional 
protection  for  this  fine  game  bird  in  the 
form  of  a two-week  season  has  been 
adopted  for  this  year.  Normally,  quail 
;are  hunted  throughout  the  regular 
small  game  season. 

The  severe  weather  during  the  past 
winter  also  cut  into  turkey  and  deer 
populations  in  the  state.  When  seasons 
were  proposed  for  these  species  in 
April,  the  Game  Commission  had  not 
been  able  to  adequately  assess  winter 
wildlife  losses,  and  indicated  that 
further  restrictions  might  have  to  be 
imposed  should  mortality  prove  to  be 
excessive. 

After  gauging  winter’s  impact  on 
wildlife,  the  Game  Commission  con- 
cluded that  adequate  safeguards  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  original  pro- 


posals. Therefore,  a three-week  season 
for  hunting  turkeys  was  established  in 
the  northcentral  part  of  the  state,  and  a 
two-week  season  was  approved  for  the 
remainder  of  Pennsylvania. 

Last  year  456,300  antlerless  deer 
licenses  were  authorized  in  the  state. 
This  year,  the  allocation  of  antlerless 
licenses  will  be  390,000. 

The  only  change  in  the  official 
seasons  and  bag  limits  from  the  Game 
Commission’s  proposals  put  forth  in 
April  is  in  the  closing  date  of  the  fox 
hunting  season.  Originally,  the  fox 
hunting  season  was  proposed  to  con- 
clude on  January  31.  Now,  the  closing 
date  for  the  hunting  of  foxes  has  been 
moved  back  one  month,  and  fox  hunt- 
ing will  end  on  February  28.  The  fox 
trapping  season  will  close  on  January 
31,  as  originally  scheduled. 

Since  fox  hunters  have  fewer  op- 
portunities for  their  sport  during  the 
small  game  seasons,  and  since  fox  hunt- 
ing is  now  forbidden  during  fourteen 
days  of  deer  season,  game  managers 
feel  that  an  additional  month  of  fox 
hunting  opportunities  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  resource. 


Naiionai  Hunting  t Fishing  Day® 
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Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1978-1979 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  1,  1978,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1978-1979  hunt- 
ing license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  open- 
ing hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October 
28  will  be  9 a.m.  Shooting  hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  until  sunset  except  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season)  from  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  until  11  a.m.,  and  raccoons  which  may  be  hunted  any  hour  except  during  the 
firearms  deer  seasons  when  the  hours  are  from  sunset  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise. 
Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  will  be  announced  later. 


Field 


DATES  OF 


Daily 

Possession 

SMALL  GAME 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

Limit 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

6 

12 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined) 

Oct.  14  . 

. . Nov.  25  AND 

Dec.  26  . 

. . Jan.  13,  1979 

2 

4 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Oct.  14  . 

. . Nov.  25  AND 

Dec.  26  . 

. . Jan.  13,  1979 

4 

8 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Oct.  28  . 

. . Nov.  25  AND 

Dec.  26  . 

Jan.  13,  1979 

2 

4 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  (except  in  designated  area)* 

Oct.  28  . 

. . Nov.  25 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area* 

Dec.  26  . 

. . Jan.  13,  1979 

4 

8 

Bobwhite  Quail 

Oct.  28  . 

. . Nov.  11 

5 

10 

Raccoons  (Hunting)# 

Nov.  1 . . 

Jan.  31,  1979 

Uni 

imited 

Woodchucks  (groundhogs)#  

No  Close  Season 

Sunday  hunting  prohibited. 

Uni 

imited 

Foxes — Red  and  Gray  (Hunting)#  

Oct.  28  . 

. . Feb.  28 

Daily 

Season 

Limit 

Limit 

i 

i 

Wild  Turkey — Northcentral  Area** 

Oct.  28  . 

. . Nov.  18 

— Southcentral  Range  and  Peripheral  Range 

Oct.  28  . 

. . Nov.  1 1 

i 

i 

— Spring  Gobbler  Season  (bearded  birds  only) 

Apr.  28  . 

. . May  19,  1979 

2 

4 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares  

Dec.  26  . 

Jan.  1,  1979 

NON-GAME 

Uni 

imited 

Crows  (Hunting on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) 

Sep.  1 . 

. . Nov.  26 

Jan.  5 

. - Apr.  15,  1979 

Jun.  1 

. . Aug.  31,  1979 

BIG  GAME 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer — Statewide 

Sep.  30  . 

. . Oct.  27  AND 

Dec.  26  . 

. . Jan.  13,  1979 

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or  a spike  3 or 

more  inches  long 

Nov.  27  . 

. . Dec.  9 

i Deer,  Antlered,  and  Antlerless  with  required  antlerless  license. 

buckshot  or  single  projectile  shotgun  ammunition  (slugs  or 

/ “punldn  balls)  only  in  Special  Regulations  Area  listed 

1 

\ below***  

Nov.  27  . 

. . Dec.  9 

] Deer,  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless  license,  Special  Deer 

1 Management  Area**** 

Dec  14 

Deer,  Antlerless — Statewide 

Dec.  15  . 

. . Dec.  lb 

— Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below*****  .... 

Dec.  11  . 

. . Dec.  16 

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless — with  specified  muzzleloader  on 

State  Forest  Lands,  Special  Deer  Management  Area  and  on 

\ designated  State  Game  Lands****** 

Dec.  26  . 

. . Jan.  13,  1979 

TRAPPING 

Uni 

mi  ted 

Skunks,  Opossums,  Raccoons,  Foxes,  Weasels,  Coyotes#  (traps)  . 

Nov.  5 . . 

, .Jan.  31,  1979 

Uni 

mited 

Minks#  

Nov.  23  . 

. Jan.  1.  1979 

Uni 

mi  ted 

Muskrats  (traps  only) 

Nov.  23  . 

. . Jan.  1,  1979 

3 

3 

Beavers  (traps  only) 

Feb. 10  . 

. . Mar.  11,  1979 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat 

or  Wildcat. 

NO  CLOSE  SEASON — Chukar  Partridges,  Red  Squirrels. 

SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

#No  hunting  for  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal  except  deer  and  migratory  game  birds 
during  the  firearms  seasons  for  deer  (muzzleloader  season  excepted).  Raccoons  may 
be  hunted  between  sunset  and  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  during  the  firearms 
seasons  for  deer.  The  daily  limit  of  five  (5)  raccoons  in  any  24-hour  period  starting  at 


I noon  of  one  day  and  ending  at  noon  the  following  day  and  possession  limit  of  ten  (10) 

shall  apply  to  individuals  or  parties.  Sunday  hunting  of  raccoons  prohibited. 

*Designated  Area  for  Male  and  Female  Pheasants — East  of  Interstate  Route  79  from 
the  city  of  Erie  to  Interstate  Route  80.  Thence  north  of  Interstate  Route  80  from 
Interstate  Route  79  to  the  junction  of  Route  220.  Thence  north  of  Route  220  to  the 

I junction  of  Route  118.  Thence  north  of  Routes  118  and  415  to  junction  of  Route  309. 
Thence  north  and  east  of  Route  309  to  the  junction  of  Interstate  Route  80.  Thence 
north  of  Interstate  Route  80  to  the  New  Jersey  line. 

**Wild  Turkey  Season  Oct.  28  to  Nov.  18  in  the  counties  of  Cameron,  Elk,  Forest, 
McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  and  in  that  part  of  Warren  County  east  of  Route  69 
north  of  Route  27  and  east  of  Route  27  south  of  Route  69,  that  part  of  Crawford 
County  south  of  Route  27  and  east  of  Route  8,  that  part  of  Venango  County  east  and 
south  of  Route  27  from  the  Warren  County  line  to  the  Crawford  County  line,  east  of 
Route  8 from  the  Crawford  County  line  to  Franklin,  and  north  of  Route  322  between 
Franklin  and  the  Clarion  County  line,  those  parts  of  Clarion  and  Jefferson  Counties 
north  of  Route  322,  that  part  of  Clearfield  County  north  of  Route  322  from  the  Jef- 
ferson County  line  to  Route  219  at  Luthersburg,  north  of  Route  219  from  Lu- 
thersburg  to  Grampian,  north  of  Route  879  from  Grampian  to  Clearfield,  and  north 
of  Route  322  from  Clearfield  to  the  Centre  County  line,  that  part  of  Centre  County 
north  of  Route  322  west  of  Port  Matilda  and  north  of  Route  220  east  of  Port  Matilda, 
that  part  of  Clinton  County  north  of  Route  220,  that  part  of  Lycoming  County  north 
of  Route  220  west  of  Hughesville  and  north  of  Route  118  east  of  Hughesville,  that 
part  of  Columbia  County  north  of  Route  118,  that  part  of  Luzerne  County  north  of 
Route  118  west  of  Route  415,  north  of  Route  415  between  Route  118  and  Route  309, 
and  west  of  Route  309  north  of  Dallas,  that  part  of  Wyoming  County  west  of  Route 
309  south  of  Tunkhannoek  and  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River  north  of  Tunkhan- 
nock,  and  that  part  of  Bradford  County  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

***Special  Regulations  Area — Only  bow  and  arrow,  buckshot  or  single  projectile 
shotgun  ammunition  (slugs  or  “punldn  balls)  may  be  used  for  taking  deer.  The  use 
or  possession  of  single  projectile  rifle  or  handgun  ammunition  or  the  use  or 
possession  of  rifles  or  handguns  while  hunting  or  trapping  at  any  time  is  prohibited 
in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  bounded  by  the  following:  Beginning  at  the 
Delaware  River,  southwest  on  Route  202  to  Route  313,  northwest  on  Route  313  to 
Route  563,  southwest  on  Route  563  to  Route  309,  south  on  Route  309  to  Route  113, 
southwest  on  Route  113  to  the  Schuylkill  River,  northwest  along  the  Schuylkill  River 
to  Route  100,  and  south  on  Route  100  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Hunting  deer  with 
firearms  is  prohibited  in  Philadelphia  County. 

****Antlerless  Deer  Season — December  14 — In  that  part  of  Warren  County  east  of  the 
Allegheny  River,  that  part  of  McKean  County  west  of  Route  219,  that  part  of  Elk 
County  west  of  Route  219  and  north  of  the  Clarion  River,  and  that  part  of  Forest 
County  east  of  the  Allegheny  River. 

*****  Antlerless  Deer  Season — December  11  to  December  16 — In  the  counties  of  Chester, 
Delaware  and  Montgomery,  and  in  that  part  of  Berks  County  south  of  Route  22,  and 
in  that  part  of  Bucks  County  within  the  Special  Regulations  Area. 

******State  Game  Lands  and  their  locations  by  Counties  for  Muzzleloader  Season: 

12 — Bradford-Sullivan;  13 — Sullivan-Columbia;  14 — Cameron-Elk;  24 — Clarion- 
Forest;  25 — Elk;  26 — Bedford-Blair-Cambria;  28 — Elk-Forest;  29 — Warren;  30 — 
McKean;  33 — Centre;  34 — Clearfield-Elk;  35 — Susquehanna;  36 — Bradford;  37 — 
Tioga;  39 — Venango;  42 — Cambria-Somerset-Westmoreland;  44 — Elk;  49 — Bed- 
ford-Fulton;  50 — Somerset;  51 — Fayette;  54 — Jefferson;  57 — Wyoming-Luzerne; 
58 — Columbia;  59 — McKean-Potter;  60 — Centre;  64 — Potter;  65 — Fulton;  67 — 
Huntingdon;  68 — Lycoming;  70 — Susquehanna-Wayne;  73 — Bedford- Blair- 
Huntingdon;  74 — Clarion-Jefferson;  75 — Lycoming;  76 — Franklin;  82- 
Somerset;  84 — Northumberland-Sehuylldll;  86 — Warren;  88 — Juniata-Perry; 
89 — Clinton;  90 — Clearfield;  91 — Lackawanna-Luzerne;  92 — Centre;  93 — 
Clearfield;  94 — Clearfield;  97 — Bedford;  100 — Centre-Clearfield;  101 — 
Crawford-Erie;  103 — Centre;  104 — Bedford-Somerset;  105 — Armstrong;  106 — 
Berks-Sehuylldll;  107 — Juniata-Mifflin;  108 — Cambria;  110 — Berks-Schuylkill; 
111 — Fayette-Somerset;  112 — Huntingdon;  119 — Luzerne;  124 — Fulton- 
Franklin;  127 — Monroe;  129 — Carbon-Monroe;  134 — Lyeoming-Sullivan;  135 — 
Lackawanna;  138 — Fayette;  141 — Carbon;  143 — Warren;  153 — Indiana-West- 
moreland;  159 — Wayne;  174 — Indiana;  179 — Greene;  180 — Pike;  183 — Pike; 
187 — Luzerne;  204 — Potter;  208 — Tioga;  209 — Pike;  210 — Dauphin;  211 — Dau- 
phin-Lebanon;  221 — Monroe;  223 — Greene;  235 — Franklin;  240 — Bradford; 
268 — Tioga;  276 — Indiana 


Outstanding  Deputy  Game  Protectors — 1977 


The  deputies  shown,  one  from  each  field  division,  have  been  recognized  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  programs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
during  the  past  year.  Their  efforts  are  appreciated. 


W.  T.  Ridinger 
Southwest  Division 


Ken  Krah 

Northcentral  Division 


Sam  Volpe 
Northwest  Division 


Ray  Ostrowski 
Northeast  Division 


Earl  Bowman 
Southeast  Division 


Bill  Gorman 
Southcentral  Division 


DGP  Dick  Curfman, 
Coudersport,  was 
honored  by  the  Northeast 
Conservation  Law 
Enforcement  Chiefs 
Assoc,  as  Pennsyl- 
vania's conservation  of- 
ficer of  1977.  He  also 
received  a similar  award 
from  the  Shikar-Safari 
Club.  PGC  Executive  Di- 
rector Glenn  Bowers 
presents  certificate. 


GAME  NEWS 


MUSEUM,  CENTER  VISITING  HOURS 


Visitors  are  reminded  of  the  special 
hours  in  effect  at  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area 
museum,  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  visitors  center,  and 
the  Siegel  Marsh  visitors  center. 

During  August,  the  Pymatuning 
museum  near  Linesville,  Crawford 
County,  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  7 p.m. 
daily.  In  September  and  October, 
museum  hours  are  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Groups  may  visit  the  museum  in 
November  by  appointment  only. 

Reservations  for  groups  can  be  made 
with  Waterfowl  Management  Coordi- 
nator Raymond  M.  Sickles  at  RD  1, 
Linesville,  Pa.  16131,  or  by  telephon- 
ing 412-927-2199  or  814-683-5545. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Middle  Creek 
visitors  center  in  Lebanon  and  Lan- 
caster counties  are  from  10  a.m.  until  5 
p.m.  Wednesday  through  Saturday  and 
from  1 to  5 p.m.  on  Sunday  through  the 
end  of  November.  Groups  planning  to 
visit  Middle  Creek  should  contact  Wa- 
terfowl Management  Assistant  Charles 
L.  Strouphar  at  RD  1,  Rox  695,  Sun- 
nyside  Road,  Newmanstown,  Pa. 
17073,  or  by  telephoning  717-733-1512 
or  717-949-3582. 

Groups  planning  to  stop  at  the  visi- 
tors center  on  State  Game  Lands  218 
■ (Siegel  Marsh)  in  Erie  County  should 
make  reservations  fifteen  days  in  ad- 
vance by  contacting  DGP  Andrew  C. 
Martin,  2805  Athens  Road,  Erie,  Pa. 
16510,  telephone  814-899-8425.  The 


center  may  be  visited  from  8 a.m.  to 
sunset  through  September  30,  and  on 
Sundays  only  in  October. 

Just  One  Eaglet 
From  Three  Nests 

The  three  pairs  of  bald  eagles  which 
nested  at  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl 
Area  near  Linesville,  Crawford 
County,  this  year  have  produced  just 
one  eaglet. 

The  pair  of  eagles  which  constructed 
a new  nest  this  year  in  the  Conneaut 
Marsh  to  replace  their  old  one 
destroyed  in  a storm  last  year  incubated 
unsuccessfully  in  1978. 

A second  nest  on  the  west  end  of  the 
Pymatuning  Area  produced  one  eaglet 
which  seems  to  be  doing  quite  well. 

A third  nest,  built  last  year  near  the 
Waterfowl  Area  museum,  was  the 
scene  of  incubation  for  a time  in  March, 
but  the  eagle  on  the  nest  at  that  time 
tangled  with  a golden  eagle  and 
abandoned  the  nest  for  a while.  The 
eagle  did  re-nest  and  incubated  for 
about  a week  and  a half,  but  then  left 
the  nest  for  good,  without  having  been 
able  to  hatch  any  eggs. 

No  other  eagles  are  known  to  have 
successfully  nested  this  year  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Nongame  Symposium  Proceedings  Available 

Last  Fall,  the  Game  Commission  and  the  Pennsylvania  chapters  of  the  Audubon 
Society  cosponsored  a symposium  on  nongame  species  at  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area.  Several  speakers  described  nongame  programs  in  this  and 
other  states.  Committees  discussed  the  status  of  various  species  groups,  from 
plants  to  mammals,  and  suggested  actions  to  conserve  them.  The  report  was 
designed  as  a working  tool  for  individuals  involved  or  interested  in  nongame 
management.  Proceeding  of  the  Symposium  on  Nongatne  Species,  154  pp,  8V2XII, 
softbound.  $4.50  postpaid.  Order  from  Frank  Dunstan,  Audubon  Mid-Atlantic 
Regional  Representative,  P.O.  Rox  4181,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17111. 
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Take  Care  of  Your  Deer 


IMPROPER  care  of  your  deer  in  the 
field  will  mean  less  or  no  venison, 
and  the  meat  you  get  back  from  the 
butcher  will  be  far  less  tasty  than  it 
should  be.  What  a waste  after  all  the  ef- 
fort you  put  into  downing  your  white- 
tail! 

Rut  did  you  know  that  you  also  have 
a responsibility  to  others  to  care  for 
our  venison  properly?  Others,  that  is, 
esides  the  family  and  friends  who  look 
forward  to  sharing  the  fruits  of  your 
hunt. 

Surely  you’ve  seen  the  purple  stamp 
on  meat,  or  the  shield  on  the  package, 
that  says  “U.S.D.A.  Approved.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
supervises  and  inspects  slaughter 
houses  for  your  health  and  safety.  Strict 
state  and  federal  laws  govern  the  type 
and  condition  of  carcasses  received,  as 
well  as  the  way  they’re  processed  at  the 
plant. 

Many  deer  harvesters  take  advantage 
of  a regulation  which  allows  game  ani- 
mals to  be  prepared,  packaged  and 
stored  by  commercial  establishments. 
Though  game  carcasses  aren’t  officially 
inspected  by  government  personnel, 
the  regulations  clearly  state  they  must 
not  “create  an  unsanitary  condition  or 
otherwise  result  in  adulteration  of  any 
products  at  the  official  establishment.  ” 
Federal  inspectors  recently  pointed 
out  to  us  that  many  of  the  deer 
carcasses  they  see  in  the  plants  would 
not  meet  inspection  standards  and 
would  be  declared  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  They’ve  been  poorly 
cared  for  in  the  field  and  during  transit. 
They’re  contaminated  by  hair,  intes- 
tinal contents,  soil,  blood  clots,  and 
bruises.  Heart,  lungs,  intestines,  etc., 
are  carelessly  removed  or  not  removed 
at  all.  Some  carcasses  are  partly 
spoiled. 

No  butcher  can  be  expected  to 
prepare  tasty,  wholesome  venison  cuts 
from  such  carcasses.  Much  of  the  meat 
must  be  discarded. 

Do  you  like  the  idea  of  yourself,  your 
family  and  friends  eating  meat  which  is 
“unfit  for  h uman  consumption  ”? 


KILLING  A DEER  is  just  the  beginning.  The 
successful  hunter  now  has  to  remove 
internal  organs,  clean  out  body  cavity,  cool 
meat  quickly,  and  transport  the  carcass 
properly  to  a butcher,  who  can  then  prepare 
tasty,  healthful  venison  cuts. 

Probably  not.  That  means  you  have  to 
take  time  to  field  dress  your  deer 
properly,  and  transport  it  to  the 
butcher  in  such  a way  that  he  has  a 
good  carcass  to  work  with. 

If  you  aren’t  sure  of  the  best  method 
of  caring  for  your  potential  venison 
steaks,  either  of  two  fully  illustrated 
GAME  NEWS  reprints  may  help. 
They  re  called  “To  Field  Dress  a Deer 
and  “Venison  Needn’t  Be  Pot  Luck.” 
Both  are  available  from  any  Game 
Commission  field  division  office  or  the 
I&E  Division,  Harrisburg. 

Good  hunting — and  good  eating! 
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Mail  Order  License  Applications 


Each  year  at  the  last  minute,  many 
persons  submit  mail  order  applications 
for  hunting  licenses  and  are  dismayed 
and  upset  when  they  don  t receive  their 
licenses  in  time  for  hunting  season. 
Don’t  let  something  like  this  spoil  your 
Iplans.  Rozell  Stidd,  supervisor  of  the 
Game  Commission  s Hunting  License 
Section,  lists  several  ways  to  avoid  such 
disasters: 

• Send  in  your  application  at  least 
two  weeks  before  you  expect  to  use  the 
license — even  earlier  if  you  live  far 
away.  If  everything  is  correct,  the  ap- 
plication will  be  processed  and  the 

! license  mailed  within  24  hours  of  the 
time  it’s  received  at  the  License  Sec- 
tion. But  transit  time  in  the  mail  is  not 
always  predictable — and  remember  to 
plan  for  weekends  and  holidays. 

• Mail  only  to  the  Game  Commission 
License  Section,  DO  NOT  mail  to  the 
Department  of  Revenue. 

__ __ ___ 


• Only  certified  checks  or  money 
orders  are  acceptable  for  payment — no 
personal  checks.  You  may  pay  for  more 
than  one  license  with  a single  remit- 
tance, but  do  not  include  payment  lor 
anything  besides  hunting  licenses. 

• If  you  apply  for  a resident  license, 
you  must  include  positive  proof  of 
Pennsylvania  residency.  This  may  be  a 
copy  of  such  things  as  a current  vehicle 
registration,  state  income  tax  receipt, 
or  local  personal  tax  receipt.  (A  driver’s 
license  is  not  acceptable.)  Some  other 
items  are  acceptable;  if  you  have  ques- 
tions, contact  the  License  Section  in 
Harrisburg. 

Those  are  some  of  the  most  common 
problems,  according  to  Stidd.  Fill  out 
your  application  properly,  enclose  the 
correct  remittance  and  any  necessary 
document  copies,  mail  it  to  the  License 
Section  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance — 
and  have  a good  hunt! 


PGC  Receives  $2,635,093  in  U.S.  Funds 


Pennsylvania  will  receive  $2,635,093.49  as  its  share  of  Pittman-Robertson 
Wildlife  Restoration  and  Research  Funds  for  the  1977-78  fiscal  year,  according  to 
Game  Commission  Pittman-Robertson  Coordinator  John  Doebling.  The  figure  is 
about  $840,000  less  than  for  the  previous  year.  However,  the  year’s  allocation  is 
for  a 12-month  period,  whereas  the  preceding  allocation  was  for  a 15-month  fiscal 
year. 

Pittman-Robertson  funds  are  used  by  the  Game  Commission  for  wildlife  habitat 
development  and  management,  and  research  to  aid  in  managing  game  species. 
The  wildlife  habitat  management  and  development  work  is  being  conducted 
statewide  and  includes  improvements  on  about  1,180,000  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands  and  over  4,500,000  acres  in  the  Game  Commission  s cooperative  farm 
game,  safety  zone  and  forest  game  programs. 

Federal  aid  programs  for  wildlife  restoration  are  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Funds  come  from  an  11  percent  excise  tax  levied  on  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition,  a 10  percent  tax  on  handguns,  and  an  11  percent  tax  on 
certain  archery  equipment.  Each  state’s  allocation  of  funds  is  based  on  its  total 
land  area,  population,  and  the  number  of  licensed  hunters  in  the  state.  Under  the 
program,  states  spend  their  own  funds  on  approved  projects,  and  are  then  reim- 
bursed by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
projects. 


Good  to  Know 

People  eat  pythons  more  than  pythons  eat  people. 
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August  shadows  are  deep  and  still. 
They  spill  over  the  rich  greens  of  the 
valleys  and  woodland  crannies,  robing 
everything  as  they  go.  They  run  like 
watercolors  into  the  wood,  and  moods 
grow  out  of  their  stillness.  For  the  most 
part  August  is  a sober  time  of  the  year. 
Kinda  like  the  beginning  of  the  wind- 
down,  and  there’s  a lot  of  unwinding  to 
do.  Nature’s  bottom  line  is  rich  with 
what  biologists  call  biomass.  Antlers 
and  acorns,  bats  and  bugs,  turkeys  and 
thornapples,  flickers,  fleabanes  and 
more  all  weight  the  woods  with  flesh 
and  fiber. 

I’m  wondering  what  I have  to  show 
for  the  past  three  months.  August  is  the 
calm  before  the  storm  and  she  can 
present  some  fine  electrical  shows.  She 
pulls  the  curtain  on  this  thing  called 
summer  and  draws  a bead  on  the 
autumnal  equinox.  Orion  is  falling  out 
of  the  nighttime  sky  and,  in  a head- 
scratching  sort  of  way,  I’m  wondering 
where  it  all  has  gone.  Thoughts  of  the 
past  two  winters  are  still  crisp  and, 
though  I’m  a winterite,  these  green  hills 
wrapped  in  warm  air  aren’t  too  bad 
either.  But  what  do  I have  to  show  for 
these  past  three  months?  No  matter, 
’cause  in  any  case  August  holds  some 
fine  rambling  times  and  is  like  February 
in  some  ways.  Green  canopies  muffle 
sounds  better  than  any  other  month, 
and  by  getting  away  from  the  heavily 
used  parks  and  lakes  the  quiet  of  winter 
is  encircled  with  the  temperatures  of 
summer.  A tough  combination  to  beat. 
And  Penn’s  Woods  moods  are  as  deep  as 
any  woodland  shadoiv.  Some  of  mine 
were  sparked  by  what  follows . 

SOAKING  UP  the  sun  on  the  rocky 
backbone  of  a ridge  is  a good  mid- 
day pastime.  But  the  ridge  offered 
more  than  sun,  and  the  breezy  updrafts 
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from  the  flanking  valleys  kept  me  corr 
fortable  by  fighting  off  the  sweat  bead 
through  evaporation.  The  valley  off  t 
the  south  reflected  a farm  mosaic  ( 
pale-wheat  stubble,  mint-green  field 
of  freshly  cut  clover,  and  dark-gree 
swaths  of  corn  standing  ready  to  b 
bleached  brown.  Veins  of  fencero* 
crisscrossed  the  crops  with  some  regi 
larity  but  each  year  they  become  mor 
scarce.  Few  seem  to  realize,  or  care 
that  they  represent  the  lifeblood  for  th 
wildlife  community.  On  a smaller  scale 
wheaty  splotches  signal  the  location  c 
sinkholes  blemishing  the  farmland  t 
the  delight  of  woodchucks,  foxes,  col 
tontails  and  a few  smaller  creatures  ths 
occupy  their  limestone  catacomb* 
Farther  away  buildings  formed  cluster 
showing  the  towns  of  the  area.  Th 
Cumberland  is  a good  looking  valley. 

But  I was  more  interested  in  th 
northeast  horizon.  Even  though  th 
raptor  migration  was  a few  weeks  oil 
early  arrivals  could  be  expected.  And 
spot  way  out  on  the  horizon  proved  m 
right.  As  I lifted  the  binoculars  to  m 
face,  it  quickly  swelled  to  the  form  of 
hawk.  I suspected  a broadwing.  As  th 
distance  between  us  shrank,  nis  fora 
verified  that,  too,  and  he  was  the  first  c 
what  would  eventually  be  some  15,00 
broadwings  that  would  pass  the  lookou 
before  summer’s  end. 

He  played  in  a thermal  coming  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  ridge.  Atten 
tive  to  the  laws  of  physics,  the  warm  ai 
column  rose  like  a wave  going  up  th< 
slope  and  extending  beyond  by  two  o 
three  hundred  yards.  There  it  curled 
spilling  back  to  the  landscape  below 
The  broadwing  followed  the  wind* 
splash  and  rode  it  effortlessly  until  h( 
needed  more  altitude.  With  just  a: 
much  ease,  he  arced  his  wings,  fixing  ; 
new  angle,  and  caught  another  updraft 
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Using  several  dozen  contour  feathers, 
he  was  better  than  any  skipper  using 
the  best  yacht. 

Just  as  coltsfoot,  sneaking  onto  the 
barren  roadsides  during  early  March, 
announces  spring,  so  does  the  migra- 
tory flight  of  the  broadwing  signal  the 
end  of  the  growing  season. 

August  is  also  the  time  when  bucks, 
heavy  with  velvet,  parade  under  apple 
trees  with  limbs  sagging  from  their  own 
fleshy  swellings.  I don  t think  I’ve  ever 
seen  a deer  more  content  than  he  is 
when  he’s  munching  apples.  Probably 
more  summer  evening  drives  have 
been  shortstopped  by  that  combination 
than  any  other.  Some  wonder  where 
they’ll  be  this  fall;  others  wonder  where 
they  ve  been;  old-timers  reminisce; 
kids  just  wonder.  Our  interest  (or  is  it 
need?)  in  wildlife  isn’t  marred  by 
generation  gaps. 

Not  unlike  any  other  month,  August 
gives  us  some  unexpected  things,  too. 
Or  maybe  I’ve  just  not  looked  hard 
enough  or  long  enough.  Anyway,  a 
woodchuck  strolling  along  a Centre 
County  dirt  road  at  1 a.m.  seemed  out 
of  place — at  least  timewise.  Apparently 
I was  more  surprised  than  he,  for  he 
casually  continued  on  his  way,  then 
sauntered  off  the  roadway.  I passed  and 
thought  some  more  about  the  places  I 
find  these  critters.  They  include: 
perched  twelve  feet  off  the  ground  in 
an  apple  tree;  lounging  eight  feet  off 
the  ground  in  a hornbeam  off  Bunnell 
Ridge,  one-quarter  mile  from  the 
nearest  clearing;  and  now,  walking 
along  a woodland  road  at  1 o’clock  in 
the  morning.  They  do  get  around. 

Sometimes  August  happenings  are 
not  so  much  out  of  time  as  out  of  place. 
Last  year,  on  the  last  day  of  August,  a 
sharpie  arced  over  the  Capitol  dome, 
screaming  all  the  way,  and  landed  on 
the  radio  tower  atop  the  South  Office 
Building  where  he  continued  to  scold 
the  state  complex.  I admired  his  spirit, 
especially  since  gutter  hawks  (pigeons) 
are  the  usual  morning  greeters.  I don’t 
know  how  long  he  stayed  but  I suspect 
he  found  easy  pickings,  with  all  the 
starlings  and  sparrows  to  choose  from. 

Leo  and  Virgo  pair  to  give  us  much 
during  these  days,  but  to  move  through 
August  without  mention  of  her  storms 


wouldn’t  be  quite  right.  There’s  little 
sign  of  an  energy  shortage  when  she 
whips  those  towering  thunderheads 
into  torrential  campaigns  armed  with 
wind,  thunder  and  lightning. 

Thoughts  go  back  to  one  of  those  late 
evening  battles  that  shaped  up  behind 
the  cabin  last  summer.  From  the  back 
porch  a northward  view  of  the  Wild 
Boy  gives  way  to  a split  valley  with  a 
sugarloaf  knob  between.  The  right 
draw  climbs  to  Rock  Ridge,  the  left  side 
slides  deeper  into  the  headwaters  of 
Wild  Boy  Run. 

Just  before  dark,  rolling  off  the  Wild 
Boy  side,  a wall  of  thunderheads 
sneaked  into  the  valley.  Quiet,  but  full 
of  awesome  power,  they  tumbled  over 
the  sugarloaf,  frothy  like  water  over 
rock.  I guessed  the  storm’s  path, 
jumped  in  my  car  and  drove  to  a 
lookout  to  get  a better  view.  Although  I 
was  on  top  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  the 
storm  front  changed  directions  and  I 
was  left  overlooking  a peaceful  summer 
valley.  Nothings  sure  in  nature  and 
seldom  is  anything  controlled  by  man. 
A fact  some  deny.  Meanwhile,  the 
pounding  of  thunder  echoed  off  Rock 
Ridge. 

There’s  much  more  to  August.  Logs 
pulverized  by  bears  . . . red  efts  on 
mossy  stumps  ...  a moon  swollen 
with  a gold-filled  glow — these  are  the 
things  seen.  Colors  and  textures  that 
grow  out  of  the  shadows  of  the  natural 
world. 

But  considering  how  short-lived  they 
are,  I’m  amazed  by  their  timeless  effect 
on  at  least  some  of  us.  To  those  who 
notice,  the  summer’s  a little  fuller.  On 
top  of  that,  we  re  fortunate  to  see  them 
again.  Most  animals  see  no  more  than 
two  Augusts.  For  them,  everything  is 
survival,  not  appreciating  shadows  or 
storms.  Maybe,  though,  if  we  go  into 
September  knowing  more  about 
August,  we  can  consider  that  our  net 
gain — a kind  of  human  biomass.  Not  as 
good  looking  as  an  antler,  or  as  delicate 
as  a fleabane,  or  as  quick  as  a bat.  It 
can’t  even  be  savored  like  a thornapple. 
But  those  feelings  can  be  passed  along 
to  other  people.  Maybe  to  a youngster. 
Then  even  more  will  care  about  our 
wild  things  and  places.  At  least  that’s  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 
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Sounded  Like  Dinner! 

BUTLER  COUNTY— One  night 
recently  while  patrolling  near  State 
Game  Lands  95,  I saw  a weasel  cross 
the  road  in  front  of  me.  I stopped 
nearby  and  in  the  periphery  of  the  head- 
lights saw  it  drinking  from  a roadside 
ditch.  When  it  had  finished  and  began 
running  away,  I squeaked  like  a mouse 
several  times.  The  weasel  came  back  to 
the  side  of  the  car  repeatedly,  search- 
ing with  its  keen  ears  and  near-sighted 
eyes  for  the  mouse.  Failing  to  find  it 
after  several  minutes,  the  weasel 
continued  on  its  journey  to  who-knows- 
where.  Little  did  it  realize  that  the  few 
minutes  it  had  unwittingly  spent  with 
me  was  the  special  highlight  of  my 
day. — DGP  Ned  Weston,  Boyers. 


Non-Hunting  Slob 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— For  six 
years,  I have  worked  with  one  of  our 
local  farmers,  trying  to  get  his  farm 
open  to  public  hunting,  as  he  had  kept 
it  posted  for  years.  He  said  that  people 
kept  driving  his  fields,  breaking  fences, 
and  causing  problems  in  general.  For 
the  first  time  the  past  year,  he  has 
permitted  people  to  hunt  the  property 
and  never  turned  anyone  down.  There 
were  no  problems  until  April,  when  he 
heard  a vehicle  running  tdie  fields.  He 
blocked  the  gate  that  was  marked  with 
a sign  warning  not  to  drive  the  fields. 
Shortly,  out  came  a 4-WD  vehicle 
driven  by  a young  man  who  had  been 
gleefully  doing  donuts  in  the  light 
covering  of  snow  on  the  now-muddy 
fields.  His  excuse:  “Well,  I’m  from 
Florida,  and  we  don’t  have  snow  down 
there  and  I thought  it  would  be  fun  to 
spin  around  in.’  I now  have  one  com- 
pletely disgruntled  farmer,  one  simply 
amazed  young  man  who  can’t  under- 
stand why  he  should  be  charged  and 
one  large  block  of  land  which  will 
probably  be  posted  again.  At  least  the 
person  involved  is  a non-hunter,  and 
since  the  land  was  open  to  hunting,  we 
can  charge  him  under  the  Game  Law 
for  driving  fields. — DGP  Ronald  J. 
Askey,  Meyersdale. 


Or  Maybe  A Thousand 


We  Get  Around 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— Jerry 
Holchak  of  Wilkes-Barre,  a GAME 
NEWS  subscriber,  passes  his  magazine 
to  friends  when  he’s  through  with  it. 
Recently,  he  was  offered  the  magazine 
to  read  and  was  surprised  to  see  it  was 
his  copy.  He  checked  and  learned  that 
seven  other  persons  had  read  it  since 
he  had.  Excellent  coverage! — DGP 
Bob  Nolf,  Conyngham. 


RLSC — As  part  of  our  land  manage- 
ment training  we  were  given  instruc- 
tion in  surveying.  For  one  of  the 
projects,  each  of  us  estimated  a dis- 
tance and  then  measured  the  correct 
distance  by  a specialized  machine  using 
a beam  of  infra-red  light.  After  hearing 
the  wide  range  of  estimates  and  then 
seeing  the  actual  distance  appear  on  the 
machine,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  so  many 
deer  hunters  shoot  their  trophies  at 
“500  yards,  at  least!  — Trainee  Ron 
Stout. 
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Shapes  in  the  Night 

Recently  CIA  Steve  Kish  and  I were 
treated  to  a rare  sight  while  returning 
from  a deputy  game  protector  training 
conference  in  Sullivan  County.  We 
were  traveling  on  Route  239  and  had  al- 
ready seen  several  deer.  Suddenly 
there  in  the  headlights  was  another 
animal,  brown,  with  bright  eyes.  As  we 
approached,  it  slowly  turned  and  left 
the  road,  but  stopped  only  a few  feet  in- 
side the  woods  where  we  were  able  to 
dook  at  it  for  a few  moments  before  it 
moved  off  into  the  darkness.  The 
animal  was  a large  bobcat. — LEA 
Robert  H.  Myers,  Dallas. 

Honest,  Lady! 

After  completing  a CPR  (car- 
diopulmonary resuscitation)  course 
at  the  Middle  Creek  Visitor  s Center,  I 
washed  the  practice  baby  manikin. 
While  returning  the  nude  doll  to  the 
meeting  room  I ran  into  this  fine  lady 
with  eyes  big  as  saucers.  She  didn’t 
have  time  to  ask,  but  spontaneously  I 
explained  that  we  were  using  the  doll  in 
our  CPR  course. — PR  Area  Leader 
P.  A.  Hilbert,  Cleona. 

Spring  Kills 

LEHIGH  COUNTY— We  always 
give  much  publicity  to  dogs  killing 
game  during  the  winter  months,  when 
these  animals  are  under  additional 
stresses  due  to  the  cold  weather  and 
sparse  food.  This  concern  seems  to  sub- 
i side  with  the  arrival  of  spring  when 
indeed  the  toll  of  lost  wildlife  is 
probably  much  greater.  In  addition  to 
pregnant  animals  killed  by  dogs,  baby 
wildlife  is  brought  home  by  pets  after 
the  pets  had  apparently  destroyed  a 
nest.  Uncontrolled  dogs  and  cats  along 
with  their  feral  counterparts  seem  to 
me  to  take  their  greatest  toll  at  this 
time  of  year.  When  a nest  is  lost  to  one 
of  these  animals  several  adults  have 
been  lost  from  the  future  population, 
not  just  one  as  in  winter  kills.  Concern 
about  uncontrolled  dogs  and  cats 
should  be  year-round.  Their  destruc- 
i tion  is  just  not  as  visible  in  spring. — 
DGP  Warren  Quig  Stump,  Ger- 
mansville. 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— I 
had  always  heard  that  groundhogs 
coidd  climb  trees.  On  occasion  I have 
even  seen  them  in  easily  climbed  trees 
such  as  spreading  apple.  I gained  new 
respect  for  their  climbing  ability 
recently  while  crossing  Chestnut 
Ridge.  As  I rounded  a curve,  a hog 
scurried  off  the  road  and  over  the  bank. 
Much  to  my  surprise,  it  appeared  again 
about  three  feet  up  a 6-inch  diameter 
poplar  tree  near  the  road.  It  had  no 
trouble  climbing  straight  up  and  even 
less  retreating  back  to  the  ground  as  I 
vainly  sorted  through  the  accumidated 
clutter  on  my  rear  seat  in  search  of  my 
camera. — DGP  Barry  K.  Moore, 
Saltsburg. 

Proves  it,  All  Right 

Probably  the  saddest  thing  about  the 
snow  cover  leaving  is  the  amount  of  lit- 
ter it  makes  visible.  Everywhere  along 
the  mountain  roads  are  cans,  bags,  and 
boxes  of  trash  that  slobs  leave  to  prove 
their  ignorance.  — LMO  George 
Thomas,  Shippensburg. 

2,000,  Here  We  Come 

The  Farm  Game  Projects  in  Group  I, 
Southwest  Division,  have  been  grow- 
ing; by  leaps  and  bounds  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Farm  Game  Managers, 

tim  Way  and  Phil  Donaldson.  I’m 
lappy  to  report  that  in  April  we  went 
over  1,000  farms.  That’s  a lot  of  hunting 
area  open  to  the  public. — LMO  R.  B. 
Belding,  Waynesburg. 
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Instant  Response 

The  Food  & Cover  Corps  from  State 
Game  Lands  95  was  putting  out  nesting 
devices  on  the  Glades  Wildlife  Area. 
They  took  one  goose  nest  out  on  the 
lake  and  anchored  it.  As  they  reached 
shore  and  picked  up  the  next  nest  a pair 
of  geese  was  already  making  ready  the 
first  nesting  device  to  raise  their 
family. — LMO  Jay  D.  Swigart,  Butler. 


Back  to  the  Basics 

CENTRE  COUNTY— While  putting 
on  a program  for  a Millheim  Girl  Scout 
Troop,  I was  trying  to  explain  the 
habitat  requirements  of  different  types 
of  animals.  So  that  the  girls  could  relate 
to  what  I was  saying,  I asked  them  what 
they  would  really  need  to  survive.  I was 
getting  the  answers  I wanted:  food, 
water,  air,  etc.,  when  a voice  from  the 
back  of  the  group  chimed  in  with 
“TV!” — DGP  George  Mock,  Coburn. 


Just  Looks  at  Pictures 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY— Clyde 
Gardner  of  New  Castle  seems  to  think 
that  Lawrence  County  woodchucks  can 
read.  Clyde  observed  a woodchuck 
rooting  through  a pile  of  trash  and 
noticed  it  took  an  interest  in  an  old 
Playboy  magazine.  The  woodchuck 
turned  the  magazine  over,  picked  it  up, 
and  dragged  it  into  its  hole.  I wonder  if 
that  woodchuck  was  a female  scroung- 
ing for  nesting  materials,  or  a male 
decorating  his  bachelor  pad. — DGP 
Gene  W.  Beaumont,  New  Castle. 


Please— No  Bottles 

Every  spring  when  we  check  oui 
food  plots,  we  inevitably  find  broker 
bottles  that  were  targets  of  some  un 
thinking  shooter.  I wish  these  people 
would  stop  and  think  that  each  real 
tractor  tire  we  cut  on  an  unseen  piece 
of  glass  will  cost  20  resident  hunting 
licenses.  This  money  could  be  spent  or 
planting  or  some  other  worthwhile  pur 
pose. — LM  Ken  Zinn,  Jersey  Shore. 


Goodbye,  And  Thanks 

RLSC — Every  field  officer  in  the 
state  recognizes  the  name  of  Mrs.  Eva 
Parolari.  As  secretary  at  the  Training 
School  near  Brockway,  she  has  beer 
guiding  trainees  through  to  graduatior 
for  the  past  eighteen  years.  Her  reputa- 
tion is  one  of  loyalty,  dedication, 
perfection  and  thoroughness.  This 
month,  however,  she  is  retiring.  We 
are  going  to  miss  you,  Mrs.  Parolari. 
Thanks  for  your  inspiration  and  for  a jot 
well  done. — Trainee  L.  D.  Haynes. 


Memories  and  Faith 

REAVER  COUNTY— Another  hunt- 
ing season  has  slipped  by,  bul 
memories  will  linger:  memories  of  the 
hunt,  companionship,  scenery,  cold, 
rain  and  thrills.  The  solitude  which 
each  of  us  uses  in  our  own  way.  The 
thrill  of  seeing  a mother  bear  and  hei 
cubs,  the  sound  of  a ruffed  grouse  on  a 
drumming  log,  the  peenting  of  the 
woodcock — the  birth  of  new  life.  We 
can  see  the  management  efforts  on  our 
Game  Lands,  ana  observe  the  benefits 
for  all  wildlife.  We  can  walk  where  little 
has  been  disturbed.  We  can  enjoy 
venison  roasts  and  squirrel  pot  pies. 
These  things  are  ours  to  enjoy  if  we 
respect  the  land  and  the  landowners. 
Even  though  the  outdoorsman  is  under 
fire  from  many  quarters,  I am  certain 
that  in  the  final  analysis  good  judgment 
will  prevail.  We  all  know  that  this  is  the 
young  person  s world;  I have  every  con- 
fidence in  their  awareness  of  and 
concern  for  our  great  outdoor  heri- 
tage.— DGP  George  Szilvasi,  Midland. 
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Doubles  Everywhere 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— Two 

Shamokin  hunters,  Tom  Dunkin  and 
Ed  Morrison,  were  surprised  to  see  a 
pair  of  gobblers  strut  into  view  on  the 
first  morning  of  the  spring  turkey 
Reason.  As  the  two  hunters  lay  side  by 
side,  they  fired  simultaneously  and 
bagged  both  birds.  The  ecstatic  hunters 
were  further  surprised  when  they 
found  that  both  birds  had  double 
beards. — DGP  Bill  Hutson,  Muncy. 


FOREST  COUNTY— Upon  checking 
out  the  Cooks  Forest  State  Park’s  fish- 
ing pond  for  youngsters  and  disabled 
persons,  I found  a young  lady  about  five 
years  old  fishing  very  seriously  along 
the  shoreline.  I watched  her  attempt  to 
throw  her  fishing  line  out  into  the 
water.  Moments  later  I heard  her  ex- 
claim, “Ooops!”  She  had  flung  pole, 
jline,  bait  and  everything  into  the 
water  ...  I retrieved  the  pole,  to  find 
a very  grateful  young  lady  standing  at 
the  edge  of  the  pond. — DGP  Alfred  N. 
Pedder,  Marienville. 

Missed  the  Point 

SNYDER  COUNTY— We  arrested  a 
voung  man  this  year  for  attempting  to 
kill  a deer  through  the  use  of  an  arti- 
ficial light.  He  admitted  his  guilt,  but 
complained  of  the  high  fines  even 
though  he  hadn  t killed  a deer.  He  said, 
1 would  have  killed  the  x?"@  deer  if  I 
knew  the  price  was  the  same.”  I guess 
some  people  will  never  learn. — DGP 
Dave  Myers,  Selinsgrove. 


Dangerous  Predator 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— Not  far 
from  my  house  a mallard  duck  sits  faith- 
fully upon  her  nest  of  eggs  concealed  in 
the  dim  shadow  of  ornamental  shrub- 
bery. And  each  day  thousands  of  motor 
vehicles  pass  within  inches.  For  the 
shrubbery  is  contained  near  the  edge  of 
a concrete  island  which  surfaces  from 
the  center  of  a busy  highway  intersec- 
tion. Newly  hatched  ducklings  face 
many  predaceous  animals  but  these 
may  confront  the  most  devastating  of  all 
wildlife  killers,  the  family  car. — DGP 
William  Wasserman,  Collegeville. 

Ouch! 

MIFFLIN  CO UNTY— Recently  Dick 
Furry,  assistant  supervisor  of  training, 
was  returning  from  Harrisburg  in  his 
brand  new  state  car  when  a wheel  fell 
off.  Fortunately  no  one  was  injured.  It 
was  only  a short  time  till  several 
members  of  the  Huntingdon  office 
came  up  with  their  version  of  Kenny 
Rogers’  popular  song,  “You  Picked  a 
Fine  Time  to  Leave  Me,  Loose 
Wheel.  " — DGP  Tim  Marks,  Belleville. 


Need  ’Em  All 

RLSC — The  Game  Commission  each 
year  stocks  pheasants,  a few  turkeys 
and  snowshoe  hares.  This  year  twenty- 
one  new  game  protectors  will  be 
stocked  throughout  the  State.  This 
species  is  different,  though — there  is 
no  harvestable  surplus. — Trainee 
David  R.  Koppenhaver. 
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That  Far? 

BRADFORD  COUNTY — “Field 
Notes  in  the  GAME  NEWS  certainly 
et  a lot  of  attention.  The  Halstead 
rothers  told  me  they  had  comments 
from  all  over  Pennsylvania  and  as  far 
away  as  Minnesota  concerning  the 
Field  Note  in  the  September  1977  issue 
about  the  fawn  nursing  their  cow.— 
DGPA.  D.  Rockwell,  Sayre. 


Sanctuary 

CLINTON  COUNTY— On  the  first 
day  of  the  spring  gobbler  season  when 
Deputy  James  Keller  stopped  to  check 
his  trailer,  which  he  uses  as  a camp,  he 
found  that  he  had  an  unwanted  tenant. 
It  seems  that  a female  grouse  had  flown 
through  one  of  the  windows  of  his  camp 
and  set  up  housekeeping  inside.  When 
Jim  went  into  the  camp  he  found  the 
grouse,  an  egg  in  the  living  room  and 
needless  to  say  quite  a mess  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  trailer.  I suppose  the 
grouse  just  couldn’t  find  a safer  nesting 
site  than  inside  the  camp  of  a deputy 
game  protector. — DGP  John  Hancock, 
Lock  Haven. 


All  Eggs  in  One  Basket 

BEDFORD  COUNTY — I received  a 
call  recently  from  John  James,  a farmer 
from  Everett.  He  reported  finding  a 
nest  holding  both  turkey  and  grouse 
eggs.  These  grouse  will  have  big 
brothers  to  look  out  for  them. — DGP 
Tom  Barney,  Everett. 


Anyone  Can  Help 

BLAIR  COUNTY— In  April  I had  tht 
pleasant  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  of  Blair  Town 
ship  Elementary  School.  While  chat- 
ting with  the  youngsters,  I was  mosi 
impressed  with  the  eagerness  to  lean 
and  listen  of  these  “citizens-to-be.”  Re 
member,  if  we  want  to  maintain  anc 
improve  on  our  environment,  oui 
leadership  and  guidance  in  teaching 
youth  today  are  most  important.  On< 
who  has  spent  any  time  in  the  wood: 
would  be  surprised  how  much  help  he 
or  she  could  be  when  walking  and  talk 
ing  with  a group  of  youngsters. — DGI 
Don  Martin,  Hollidaysburg. 

Different  Strokes 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY — Picking  ut 
road-killed  deer,  removing  the  jaw 
bone  and  checking  embryos  are  all  in  < 
day’s  work  for  us.  A large  doe  wa; 
removed  from  Route  487.  As  I was  re 
moving  the  jawbone  and  embryos,  i 
noticed  that  a number  of  garbagt 
collectors/haulers  were  observing  nq 
every  move.  As  I completed  this  un 
pleasant  task,  one  man  yelled  to  me,  “3 
wouldn  t take  your  job  for  anything.  ” 3 
looked  at  the  man,  winked,  and  said 
“You  know  something,  that  makes  u; 
even.  — DGP  E.  F.  Sherlinski,  Mif 
flinville. 


Sure  Are  Thorough! 

RLSC — We  recently  had  a fieh 
exercise  in  law  enforcement.  Th< 
exercise  involved  a car  containing  tw< 
men  who  were  supposed  to  represen 
individuals  shooting  a deer  from  thei 
vehicle.  Everything  went  well  until  ; 
natural  gas  utilities  truck  appeared  or 
the  scene  at  exactly  the  time  that  a sho 
was  supposed  to  be  fired.  Thinking  tha 
the  truck  might  be  part  of  the  set-up 
we  searched  the  service  man’s  entirt 
truck  for  firearms — including  his  luncl 
box.  I can  just  hear  the  stories  floatin 
around  the  area:  “Those  crazy  trainee 
tried  to  accuse  me  of  shooting  a deei 
and  putting  it  in  my  lunch  box!”— 
Trainee  Clayton  G.  VanBuskirk. 
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AS  SUMMER  surges  toward  its  inevitable 
{ climax,  nrty  deputies  and  I are  thrust 
nto  a frustrating  sequence  of  night  patrols. 
Deer  are  being  shot  sporadically 
hroughout  my  district,  and  we  are 
exhausting  ourselves  in  futile  patrols, 
working  blind,  with  little  or  no  information 
as  to  whom  we  are  dealing  with.  Without 
he  help  of  rural  residents  there  is  little 
chance  of  bringing  jacklighters  to  justice. 
Not  knowing  which  night  to  work,  we  try 
every  night  for  awhile,  then  try  to  guess 
which  one  is  best.  Even  if  we  do  pick  the 
right  night,  it  is  just  luck  to  be  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  much  less  stop  the 
right  car.  Rural  people  frequently  are  there 
when  it  happens.  Often  they  know  who  the 
violators  are,  and  a call  to  us  right  then  will 
often  do  the  trick. 

August  1 — A beautiful  6-point  in  velvet 
was  found  dead  in  a field  near  Bungy.  The 
deer  was  shot  first  through  the  body.  In  the 
morning  dew  you  could  see  where  the 
violator  drove  right  up  to  the  kicking  deer, 
put  a finishing  shot  in  the  head,  and  drove 
off.  We  also  heard  that  shots  were  fired 
near  Lawrenceville  late  last  night. 

August  2 — Today  I received  another 
shipment  of  mallard  ducks.  Deputy  Stan 
Whittaker  helped  me  release  them  on  the 
Tioga  River  between  Tioga  and  Lawrence- 
ville. Here  the  river  begins  to  slow  into  a 
series  of  backwaters  and  eddies  as  it 
meanders  through  a combination  of  wet- 
lands and  farms,  ideal  for  mallards.  Un- 
fortunely,  we  re  losing  too  much  of  our 
county’s  wildlife  habitat  to  rural  develop- 
ment, new  roads  and  stripmining. 

August  3 — Chalk  up  three  for  the  crit- 
ters! Today  I investigated  bear,  raccoon, 
and  deer  damage  complaints.  The  bear 
damage  was  near  Tioga.  A wandering 
bear  had  walked  into  a shed,  dragged  out 
a 100-pound  sack  of  scratch  feed  and, 
after  clawing  it  open,  ate  some  before 
wandering  off.  In  Mansfield,  a raccoon  was 
raiding  garbage  cans  again,  and  deer  were 
devastating  a cornfield  near  Lawrenceville. 
Altogether,  these  incidents  left  a lot  of 
people  more  than  a little  upset  about 
wildlife. 

August  4 — At  2 o’clock  this  morning  I 
received  a phone  call  that  someone  was 
shooting  at  deer  from  a vehicle  near 
Millerton.  I hurried  over,  but  couldn’t  find 
any  evidence  of  a kill.  I stuck  around  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  hoping  whoever  shot 
! would  come  back  for  a look,  but  to  no  avail. 


By  Jack  Weaver 

District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 


August  8 — We  have  been  hearing  of 
increased  road  hunting  for  woodchucks 
lately,  so  we’ve  combined  our  evenings 
into  woodchuck  patrol  and,  after  dark, 
moved  to  another  part  of  the  district  for 
jacklight  patrol.  These  patrols  are  more 
surveillance  work  than  anything.  It’s  just 
hiding  and  waiting  for  something  to  hap- 
pen, which  makes  for  long  monotonous 
evenings.  We’ve  even  taken  to  trying  to 
identify  the  various  star  constellations.  It 
helps  keep  us  awake. 

August  10 — I’ve  spent  the  past  couple  of 
days  near  State  College  with  some  other 
game  protectors  and  the  Hunter  Education 
Coordinator  John  Behel.  We  re  here  to 
instruct  at  the  Junior  Conservation  Camp 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  Penn  State 
University.  Youngsters  spend  a week  en- 
camped at  Stone  Valley,  where  they  par- 
ticipate in  both  indoor  and  outdoor  learning 
experiences  dealing  with  environmental 
education.  This  is  a wonderful  experience 
for  these  kids,  who  learn  what  the  various 
fields  of  natural  resource  management  are 
all  about. 

August  15 — Stan  Whittaker  called  today 
to  report  finding  two  more  illegally  killed 
deer  near  Mansfield  and  Bungy.  He  said  it 
looked  as  though  one  of  them,  a big  buck, 
was  shot  by  chuck  hunters  who  were  ap- 
parently afraid  to  chance  dragging  it  out. 
Another,  shot  after  dark,  fell  in  some  high 
grass  and  the  guilty  party  probably  couldn’t 
find  it.  Stan  also  said  he  found  parts  of  a 
third  deer  in  the  Tioga  River  near  Bloss- 
burg.  The  hindquarters  were  removed. 

At  this,  many  people  will  become  irate 
and  say,  “If  I knew  they  were  going  to  do 
that,  l a turn  them  in,  but  if  a person  is  go- 
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ing  to  use  the  meat,  well.  . . However, 
the  majority  of  persons  who  kill  deer  ille- 
gally intend  to  take  them,  but  I wonder 
what  their  average  of  success  is? 

Recently  DGP  John  Hancock  told  me  a 
story  which  is  all  too  typical.  One  night  he 
received  a call  that  two  men  just  shot  a 
deer  along  the  Coudersport  Pike.  John  got 
dressed  and  hurried  out,  but  was  too  late. 
When  the  people  who  lived  nearby  turned 
on  their  lamp  to  call  John,  the  culprits  fled, 
leaving  the  deer.  It  was  a buck.  Next  morn- 
ing he  received  another  call  from  some 
folks  who  live  farther  down  the  road. 
Someone  in  the  same  car  killed  a doe 
there.  These  people,  who  called  John  now, 
thought  the  violators  were  going  to  take  it 
and  didn’t  want  to  get  involved.  But  this 
deer  fell  in  the  high  grass  and  they  couldn’t 
find  it  in  the  dark. 

John  loaded  it  up  and  when  he  got  home 
he  learned  of  still  another  deer  killed  by  the 
same  persons!  This  time  they  were  unable 
to  find  it  in  the  woods  and  again  witnesses 
didn’t  call  until  they  were  angered  by  the 
wasted  8-point.  Three  deer  shot  in  one 
night,  within  two  miles  of  each  other,  each 
witnessed  by  the  various  people  living 
there,  and  only  the  last  one  called  the 
game  protector. 

August  18 — I’ve  been  on  vacation,  but 
last  night  Deputies  Ed  Signor  and  Dave 
Darby  called  me  on  the  radio.  They  had 
been  working  on  Maple  Hill  behind  where  I 
live  and  heard  a shot  fired  from  this  direc- 
tion. It  was  10  p.m.  I hurried  to  block  off  my 
end  of  the  road  and  we  thought  we  had 
one  this  time.  But  we  didn’t.  Sometimes  I 
think  we’re  chasing  phantoms. 

August  21 — Early  this  Sunday  morning 
a local  farmer  found  where  someone  shot 


a deer  in  his  pasture  along  Painter  Run 
When  I got  there  the  pool  of  blood  was  sti 
warm  and  I could  see  where  they  loaded  it 
But  no  clues,  not  a one. 

August  23 — Do  you  remember  the 
beaver  case  from  March  where  a mar 
stole  the  beaver  out  of  another’s  trap' 
Well,  it  was  finally  concluded  today  in  the 
county  court.  The  defendant  was  fount 
guilty  and  a heavy  fine  was  imposed. 

August  24 — We  held  a Hunter  Educa 
tion  instructor’s  meeting  this  evening  ir 
my  office.  This  is  important  in  order  to  co 
ordinate  our  efforts  for  the  program: 
scheduled  this  fall.  We  decided  to  run  a 
least  four  programs  throughout  the  distric 
next  month. 

August  25 — This  evening  twelve  wit- 
nesses accompanied  Deputy  Stan  Whit 
taker  and  myself  to  a magistrate’s  hearing 
in  Elkland  concerning  last  month’s  deei 
case.  After  everyone  was  finished  testify- 
ing, I unloaded  the  bombshell— the  results 
of  the  interview  Deputy  Whittaker  and 
conducted  with  one  of  the  defendants 
After  that,  the  defendants  wanted  to  pleac 
quilty  to  killing  one  deer.  Since  two  of  the 
defendants  were  farmers,  and  to  keep  al 
those  witnesses  from  losing  work  by  going 
to  court  later,  I agreed  and  the  case  was 
concluded. 

August  30 — This  afternoon  and  evening 
I performed  one  of  the  more  enjoyable 
chores  of  my  job— strolling  through  SGL 
37  checking  food  conditions.  I was  pleased 
to  find  numerous  acorns  again  this  year. 
Wild  apples  and  autumn  olive  were  also 
producing  well.  It  looks  as  if  game  food  will 
be  reasonably  abundant  again  this  year. 


GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  Available 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests,  we  can  now  supply  a selection  of 
GAME  NEWS  covers  in  a size  and  format  suitable  for  framing.  A set 
of  four  covers,  all  by  internationally-acclaimed  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith, 
now  is  available.  These  are  full-color  prints,  enlarged  to  9x12  inches 
on  11x14  heavy,  coated  paper,  without  the  GAME  NEWS  logo.  The  set 
includes  Ned’s  woodcock  from  the  April  1974  issue;  the  woodchuck 
from  July  1974;  the  doves  from  September  1972,  and  the  buck  and  doe 
from  the  December  1971  issue.  These  prints  are  not  available  indi- 
vidually. The  price  is  $3  per  set,  delivered.  Make  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  17120. 
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rHE  showing  is  nightly. 

It  runs  over  in  Slaybaugh  Valley 
lot  the  valley’s  real  name;  for  selfish 
I easons  I don’t  want  the  show  sold  out, 
i ,ot  even  for  one  night),  and  it  starts  at 
ight,  give  or  take  an  hour. 

Rough  clothes  are  de  rigueur:  boots, 
irown  canvas-duck  pants,  a green 
hamois  shirt— tan  will  do  if  your  green 
s in  the  wash — and  over  the  shirt  a 
! aesh  camouflage  parka,  preferably 
i vith  hood.  I also  bring  binoculars  (good 
mes,  as  I like  to  watch  the  actors 
> losely)  and  a bottle  of  Cutter’s  to  keep 
he  bugs  away.  Ample  parking  can  be 
fad  down  by  the  old  iron  furnace,  or 
inder  the  maples  standing  guard  at 
Cray’s  Cemetery. 

When  I arrive,  I ease  the  truck  door 
hut  and  drift  toward  the  woodlot.  I 
lon’t  scuff  my  feet,  I don’t  slap  gnats,  I 
fon  t cough. 

Last  Tuesday,  the  first  act  began  as  I 
valked  along  the  edge  of  the  cornfield. 
V woodchuck  was  feeding  in  the  alfalfa 
leyond  the  tall,  green-waving  stalks.  I 
queezed  inside  the  first  row  of  corn, 
vhich  ran  parallel  to  the  tractor  road. 
3y  walking  while  the  woodchuck  fed 
tnd  keeping  still  when  it  looked 
iround,  I was  able  to  get  a fine  seat — so 
'lose  I didn’t  even  nave  to  use  the 
binoculars. 

This  woodchuck’s  specialty  was 
bantomime.  First  he  gave  his  im- 
bression  of  a bear:  he  shuffled,  he  shook 
bis  head,  he  looked  quizzically  about, 
le  snorted  a bit.  Next  he  moved  onto 
:he  tractor  road,  sniffing  and  weaving  in 
air  imitation  of  an  overfed,  under- 
worked hound.  Then  he  got  up  on  his 
lind  legs,  balancing  nicely  by  using  his 
belly  as  a counterweight,  and  gave  a 
ine  impression  of  a rotund,  self-satis- 
:ied  little  man — perhaps  a banker  or 
andertaker.  I whistled  sharply  by  way 
bf  applause,  and  he  was  gone  behind  a 
*vaving  curtain  of  grass. 

Half  an  hour  passed  before  the 
second  act  got  underway.  By  that  time, 
I’d  settled  into  the  best  seat  in 
the  house,  a rounded,  foot-deep  ditch 
screened  on  both  sides  by  high  foxtails. 
Io  my  left  was  an  alfalfa  field;  to  my 
right,  the  stubble  of  harvested  wheat.  I 
waited  patiently,  entertained  by 
monarch  butterflies  riding  the  evening 


Chuck  Fergus 


breeze  and  a red-tailed  hawk  that 
flapped  out  of  the  woodlot,  towered  to  a 
speck  on  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  drifted 
east. 

The  sky  was  flawless  blue.  If  this 
night  turned  out  like  the  previous  two, 
the  breeze  would  vanish  by  dark.  A 
heavy  dew  would  coat  the  land  and  cold 
air  would  slip  like  molasses  into  low 
spots.  Night  before,  there’d  been  a 
frost  in  the  Barrens — a few  miles  south 
of  Slaybaugh  Valley — according  to  a 
man  who  is  working  there.  He  said  it 
was  light,  a “water  frost’’  which  did  no 
damage  to  vegetation,  but  a frost 
nonetheless.  This  is  the  third  week  in 
August. 

I looked  back  out  in  the  stubble  field. 
There,  burnished  in  the  slanting  sun, 
was  a fox:  as  usual,  the  act  had  begun 
before  I’d  even  been  aware  of  it. 

I focused  the  binoculars.  The  fox  was 
a vixen,  and  she  was  all  angles — 
sculpted  ribs,  pointed  nose,  tapering 
shanks.  Her  eyes  glittered;  her  paws 
and  legs  were  black,  as  if  she’d  walked 
through  a burned-over  field. 

She  trotted  diligently  through  the 
stubble.  Her  ears  were  directed  for- 
ward, and  now  and  then  she  would 
stop,  cock  her  head,  and  sniff.  Finally, 
she  tensed  and  jumped.  At  the  top  of 
her  leap  her  body  curved  like  a trout 
over  water,  and  when  she  came  down 
her  front  feet  lit  on  a pile  of  stalks  which 
the  harvesters  had  left.  Catlike,  she 
darted  left  and  right  and  came  up  with  a 
vole  in  her  mouth.  She  dropped  it, 
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pawed,  picked  it  up  again,  and  slung  it 
into  the  air. 

She  left  the  rodent  where  it  fell  and 
went  back  to  patrolling.  A few  minutes 
later,  she  killed  again.  This  time  she 
took  her  prey  to  the  woodlot,  reap- 
peared a few  minutes  later,  picked  up 
the  first  vole,  and  made  off  with  that 
one,  too.  It  was  too  late  in  the  year  for 
her  to  still  be  feeding  pups,  so  perhaps 
she  was  caching  her  take — burying  it, 
then  marking  the  spot  with  urine.  I 
found  myself  wondering  why;  in  August 
food  is  everywhere,  and  lean  times  are 
still  far  off.  Perhaps  she  d felt  the  frost, 
too. 

Her  act  had  three  more  scenes,  each 
a variation  on  the  first,  each  acrobatic 
and  full  of  drama.  She  made  her  last  kill 
after  a series  of  side-to-side  leaps,  a mo- 
ment of  waiting — body  tense,  tail 
twitching — and  a pirouetting,  slashing 
pounce.  She  shook  the  vole  and  let  it 
fall;  then  she  cocked  her  ears,  lifted  her 
head,  and  looked  at  the  sky.  A second 
later,  I heard  it,  too:  the  muffled  wing- 
beats  of  a flight  of  birds.  It  sounded,  ap- 
propriately enough,  like  applause. 

While  watching  the  fox,  I’d  become 
aware  of  the  deer — had  glimpsed  them 
filtering  onstage,  emerging  from  the 
woodlot  and  fading  in  and  out  of  the 
com — but  hadn’t  paid  much  attention. 
(I  see  foxes  a lot  less  frequently  than 
deer.)  Now,  I turned  my  binoculars 


toward  the  alfalfa  field  and  twiste 
them  into  focus. 

About  a hundred  yards  away  stood 
doe  and  two  fawns.  The  doe  was  loolv  r 
ing  in  my  direction — perhaps  she’, 
seen  movement  when  I turned.  Th  i:a 
sun  was  lowering  behind  me,  though  * 
shining  in  her  eyes  and  making  furthejl; 
staring  useless,  and  probably  down 
right  uncomfortable.  With  a shake  c r 
her  tail  she  went  back  to  feeding. 

The  fawns  were  carbon  copies  of  eac!  i 
other,  still  long-legged  and  slightl 
blunt-nosed;  their  rusty  coats  wer  u 
marked  with  pale  spots  which  woul 
fade  away  during  the  next  month.  The  > 
fed  calmly,  then  kicked  up  their  heel  • 
and  bounced  through  the  grass  like  ga 
zelles  across  the  veldt. 

Something  skittered  over  my  head  m 
banked,  and  planed  off  my  field  of  vi 
sion.  As  it  swept  back,  I saw  it  was  ,, 
barn  swallow.  It  had  a long  forked  tail 
sharp-elbowed  tapered  wings,  and  ai n 
orange  belly.  :i 

The  swallow  circled  tightly,  moutlf 
agape  as  it  hunted  rising  insects  f 
Through  the  binoculars  I saw  th  . 
insects  fleetingly,  as  one  sees  musca  j 
volitantes,  those  curled,  transparent 
spots  that  float  the  surface  of  the  eye 
and  out  beyond  the  insects,  over  the  al 
falfa,  the  fencerow,  and  the  oats  field  01 
the  next  farm,  scores  of 
twisted  in  flight. 
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The  crowns  of  the  woodlot  oaks  and 
laples  had  begun  to  flame  a pale, 
jeen-tinted  orange.  Behind  me,  the 
i nset  was  competing  for — and  finally 
'inning — my  attention.  I turned.  The 
i!y  was  pale  blue  on  the  horizon,  dark- 
uing  overhead,  grading  to  a deep, 
urk  blue.  Down  the  valley  the  ridge 
■as  sharp,  the  trees  distinct  as  the  warp 
a rug.  The  sun  rested  on  top  ol  the 
ountain,  outlining  ridgetop  trees  and 
dreading  its  last  glow.  By  averting  my 
sion,  I could  detect  the  sun’s  down- 
ard  crawl. 

So  much  to  look  at — so  little  time, 
npatient,  cheating  myself  of  the 
inset,  I rolled  back  onto  my  belly. 
More  deer  had  joined  the  herd;  an 
, /en  dozen  ranged  over  the  field,  some 
ing  in  the  grass,  others  standing,  tail- 
agging  and  cud-chewing.  They  were 
zy  and  careless.  It  was  not  yet  time  to 
it,  or  fear  men,  or  search  seriously  for 
iod.  Centerstage,  a pair  of  bucks 
isually  shook  heads  at  one  another, 
oth  had  narrow,  forked  racks,  which 
ere  in  velvet.  They  sparred,  but 
ever  actually  touched  antlers.  One 
osed  in  and  began  to  lick  the  neck, 
irs  and  muzzle  of  the  other. 


Fine  8-Point 

Movement  drew  my  attention  to  the 
iurk  at  the  end  of  the  field.  A spike 
uck  slipped  from  the  woods.  Behind 
im  came  a second  buck,  this  one  with 
lore  of  a rack,  then  a third,  and — at 
le  rear  of  the  entourage — a deer  with 
ntlers  wide  and  tall  and  swollen  with 
elvet.  The  year  before,  a fine  8-point 
ad  run  Slaybaugh  Valley;  I had  hunted 
im  unsuccessfully,  hadn’t  heard  of 
nyone  taking  him,  and  felt  sure  this 
/as  the  same  deer.  The  shape  of  the 
ntlers  was  similar — main  beams  curv- 
ig  out  from  the  brow  points,  then  an- 
ling  up  sharply — but  this  year  his  rack 
ranched  into  10  points.  He  stood  on 
be  fringe  of  the  herd,  ears  working  like 
adar  dishes. 

The  light  was  beginning  to  fail,  and 
ireflies  signaled  over  the  alfalfa.  The 
est  of  the  deer  fed  around  me,  occa- 
ionally  out  of  sight  in  little  dips  in  the 
ield.  But  the  big  buck  hung  back,  and 
s I watched,  details  began  to  go:  his 
ack  dissolved,  the  outline  of  his  back 


faded,  and  finally  I couldn  t tell  when 
his  head  was  up  or  down. 

I lowered  the  binoculars. 

So.  The  show  was  over,  at  least  for 
me.  Crickets  shrilled,  and  katydids, 
and  down  by  the  sinkhole  a bullfrog 
gave  its  vibrating  call.  I could  have 
stayed  and  listened  for  owls,  or  waited 
for  a moon  to  throw  light  on  the  scene, 
but  I’d  had  my  fill  of  looking. 

I rose  to  a crouch,  sneaked  back 
down  the  furrow,  and  gained  the 
shelter  of  the  corn  without  disturbing 
the  deer.  Walking  quickly,  I descended 
into  a hollow  lined  with  cold  air.  Then  I 
was  out  of  the  corn  and  on  my  way  up 
the  last  hill,  my  boots  thumping  on  the 
wagon  road. 

Behind  me,  in  front  of  me,  around 
me,  I knew  the  show  was  still  going  on. 
Going  on  in  all  its  splendor,  its  intri- 
cacy, its  various  planes,  its  mindless 
self-perpetuation.  All  of  which  no 
longer  suggested  a play,  but  a circus— a 
three-ring  circus  inside  a three-ring 
circus,  ad  infinitum. 

It  was  there,  going  on,  and  it  would 
always  be  there  going  on.  It  would  be 
there  when  I started  tne  truck.  When  I 
got  home.  When  I made  a sandwich. 
When  I watched  the  11  o clock  news. 
When  I went  to  bed.  When  I woke  in 
the  night  and  closed  the  window 
against  the  chill.  Characters,  whole 
casts  would  be  out  there  playing  in 
dead  earnest,  playing,  fading,  relin- 
quishing the  stage. 

The  snowing  is  nightly. 
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Young,  In  Spirit 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 
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ART  YOUNG — bowman,  showman,  and  one 
of  archery’s  greats.  An  early  big  game 
hunter  with  the  bow,  he  was  one  of  the  men 
for  whom  the  Pope  and  Young  Club  was 
named. 

<<  TT  E WAS  A tall,  well-built  fellow 

XX  who  was  made  more  conspi- 
cuous by  a group  of  kids  surrounding 
him.” 

So  was  described  Arthur  Howard 
Young  by  a newspaper  of  his  time.  But 
archers  everywhere  recognize  him  as 
one  of  the  men  for  whom  the  Pope  and 
Young  Club,  the  archery  counterpart  of 
gunning’s  Boone  and  Crockett  Club, 
was  named.  Although  immortalized  by 


Dr.  Saxton  Pope  in  his  classic  Huntin 
With  the  Bow  and  Arrow,  little  else 
generally  known  about  Art  Young. 

Both  were  firmly  ensconced  in  th 
Archery  Hall  of  Fame  in  1973,  an 
their  achievements  are  secure.  But 
became  further  interested  in  Youn 
through  association  with  his  grandsor 
Charles  Arthur  Young  Jr.,  of  Kin 
berton.  Pa.  Although  a native  of  Sa 
Francisco,  Chuck  has  been  a Pennsy 
vania  resident  since  the  age  of  2$ 
Strangely,  it  wasn’t  until  1969  that  h 
became  aware  of  the  importance  tin 
archery  attached  to  the  famous  granc 
father  he  had  never  seen. 

He  was  browsing  through  a boo 
store  in  Phoenixville  that  year  when  h 
came  across  a copy  of  Bow  and  Arrot 
magazine.  On  the  very  last  page  was 
book  review  of  Ishi — In  Two  Worlds 
by  Theodora  Kroeber.  He  recalled  hi 
father  had  frequently  mentioned  Ishi 
who  was  considered  to  be  the  last  sui 
vivor  of  the  Stone  Age  and  the  Yana,  o 
Yahi,  Indian  tribe.  In  fact,  Ishi  becam 
the  catalyst  in  a three-way  friendshi 
that  grew  among  Arthur  Young,  Di 
Pope  and  Will  Compton,  who  ha> 
learned  from  the  Sioux  Indians  how  t 
shoot  the  bow.  Chuck  followed  hi 
curiosity  and  today  is  vice  president 
representing  associate  members,  in  th  i 
Pope  and  Young  Club. 

Art  Young  was  born  in  1883  i: 
Kelseyville,  Calif.,  the  fourth  of  fiv> 
children.  There  apparently  was  littL 
eventful  in  his  early  life,  as  he  workei 
at  a number  of  jobs  before  becominj 
circulation  manager  for  the  Sai 
Francisco  Call  Bulletin.  Meanwhile  h 
had  become  quite  proficient  with  guns 
both  rifle  and  pistol.  It  was  a chanc 
meeting  with  Will  Compton  at  a Js 
panese  archery  gallery  in  the  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition  that  changed  hi 
life. 

This  meeting  took  place  about  1913 
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wo  years  after  Ishi  had  been  dis- 
overed.  Compton,  who  had  shot  his 
irst  deer  with  the  bow  at  age  14,  met 
)r.  Pope  through  the  physician’s 
nterest  in  and  medical  care  of  the  In- 
lian.  He  introduced  Young  to  Pope, 
nd  he  also  taught  the  newspaperman 
o shoot  the  bow.  Close  friendships 
leveloped  among  the  three. 

Interestingly,  Compton  was  sup- 
>osed  to  be  one  of  the  bow  hunters  on 
he  historic  trip  to  Yellowstone  Na- 
ional  Park  in  May,  1920,  to  collect 
;rizzly  bear  specimens  for  the  museum 
>f  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences 
t Golden  Gate  Park  in  San  Francisco, 
iowever,  at  the  last  minute  Compton 
vas  prevented  from  going  because  of 
f ,llness  in  his  family. 

Although  all  had  taken  numerous 
tnimals  with  the  bow,  this  was  to  be  the 
lltimate  test.  Detractors  had  argued 
hat  the  bow  was  only  effective  against 
defenseless”  creatures.  Pope  and 

ifoung  obtained  five  specimens  for  the 
nuseum.  The  first  almost  ended  the 
lunt  for  them  when  a bear  charged  and 
;vas  turned  back  by  their  gun-toting 
guide,  Ned  Frost,  within  eight  yards  of 
:hem.  However,  they  went  on  with 
mly  their  homemade  bows  and  arrows 
ifter  Frost  was  forced  to  leave,  and 
Jiey  collected  the  entire  family  of 
specimens,  including  a cantankerous 
rid  boar  that  weighed  over  900  pounds. 

After  this  hunt,  which  gained  na- 
tional attention,  a group  of  entrepre- 
neurs financed  a moving  picture  of  an 
Alaskan  hunting  trip  featuring  Art 
Young.  Although  the  finished  film  ran 
only  30  minutes,  it  was  over  two  years 
in  die  making,  from  1922  to  1925.  It  re- 
quired two  trips  to  the  northland,  and 
iSome  remarkable  footage  was  obtained 
by  the  cinematographer,  Jack  Robert- 
son. Chuck  Young  has  a copy  of  the 
film. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  see  this  film, 
“Alaska  Adventures.  ” Despite  its  age,  it 


is  excellent  entertainment.  The  most 
thrilling  sequence  shows  Art  Young 
shooting  a Kodiak  bear,  one  of  a group 
that  was  running  by  through  a meadow 
of  high  grass.  Dr.  Pope  provides  a brief 
insight  into  these  excursions  through  a 
chapter  in  his  aforementioned  book. 

Showing  this  movie,  along  with  a 
personal  presentation  of  archery,  pro- 
vided much  of  Art  Young’s  livelihood 
through  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
However,  there  was  much  more  to  his 
exploits  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 

In  1925,  Art  Young,  Dr.  Pope,  Leslie 
Simson  and  Stewart  Edward  White 
journeyed  to  Africa  to  test  the  bow  on 
bigger  game.  In  addition  to  lesser 
museum  species  and  camp  meat,  they 
took  five  lions  with  their  bows  alone. 
The  largest  was  shot  by  Art  Young,  and 
its  hide  is  among  the  mementos  held  by 
his  grandson.  The  two  hunters  were 
backed  up  by  rifles,  which  were 
necessary  to  kill  numerous  lions  that 
charged.  In  a second  book  about  this 
trip.  The  Adventurous  Bowmen,  Dr. 
Pope  shows  some  lack  of  enthusiasm, 
labeling  such  hunting  as,  “too  near  the 
primitive  to  be  tolerable.” 

Postmortems 

Saxton  Pope’s  profession  as  a surgeon 
was  utilized  in  detailed  study  of  most 
animals  shot  by  him  and  Young.  He  did 
postmortem  examinations  on  many  of 
the  game  animals  killed  to  determine 
the  effects  of  the  arrows. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
tackle  they  carried  was  made  by  these 
hunters.  Arrows  and  arrowheads  were 
designed  for  the  type  of  game  they  ex- 
pected to  encounter.  Their  75-  to  85- 
pound  longbows  were  of  yew.  Much  of 
their  time  on  a hunt  was  spent  just 
keeping  their  tackle  in  good  repair. 
Keeping  broadheads  razor  sharp  was  a 
daily  chore. 

Even  Ned  Frost  decided  to  take  up 
the  bow  after  guiding  the  two  in 
Yellowstone.  A copy  of  a letter  from 
Frost  reads:  “I’ll  back  your  info  on  the 
killing  power  of  the  bow  to  the  limit.  I 
feel  right  now  that  I can  down  an  elk; 
it’s  an  old  bull  elk  and  I am  sure  going 
to  try  it  out  this  fall.” 

The  African  safari  appears  to  have 
been  the  last  major  trip  that  Pope  and 
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Young  made  together.  However, 
Young  went  on  a bow  hunting  expedi- 
tion to  Greenland  in  1926,  according  to 
his  grandson’s  records,  with  George 
Palmer  Putnam,  of  Putnam  Publishing 
Co.  Putnam  was  the  husband  of  Amelia 
Earhart,  famous  aviatrix  who  was  lost 
on  a flight  with  Fred  Noonan  in  July, 
1937,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Purpose  of  the  Greenland  trip  was  to 
collect  specimens  for  the  American 
Museum  of  National  History  in  New 
York  City.  Among  the  animals  taken 
was  a polar  bear,  but  there  appears  to 
be  little  for  the  record  of  this  trip. 

Initially  the  Alaskan  film  was  dis- 
tributed in  regular  movie  houses  across 
the  country  by  Pathe  Films.  Later,  Art 
Young  used  it  as  part  of  his  presentation 
and  his  message  to  young  people.  He 
had  a very  strict  code  of  morals,  and 
Dr.  Pope  once  said  that  he  had  to  swear 
for  both  of  them.  Service  clubs,  Boy 
Scouts  and  sportsmen’s  organizations 
made  up  most  of  his  audiences. 

His  message  to  youngsters  was,  “Be 
fair  to  your  body  by  keeping  away  from 
alcohol  and  tobacco  until  those  bodies 
are  developed.  He  took  no  issue  with 
adults  who  wished  to  drink  and  smoke, 
but  he  pointed  out  that  “if  you  abstain 
in  youth  you  will  be  better  equipped  to 
enjoy  them  after  attaining  a mature 
age.” 

Young  and  Bear 

A scrapbook  kept  by  Young’s  sister 
indicates  he  traveled  over  much  of  the 
nation  with  his  pictures  and  his 
message.  Fred  Bear,  who  gained  fame 
in  another  generation  as  a bow  hunter, 
was  inspired  by  the  Alaska  film.  After 
seeing  it  in  Detroit  in  1927,  he  met 
Young  and  the  two  became  well  ac- 
quainted. Bear,  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, used  some  of  the  information 
gained  from  Young  to  get  started  in  the 
manufacture  of  archery  tackle.  His 
initial  venture  was  making  bow  cases, 
and  one  of  the  first  went  to  Art  Young. 
It  is  still  treasured  by  his  grandson. 

In  turn,  it  was  a gift  of  a Fred  Bear 
bow  that  started  Chuck  Young  in 
archery. 

Although  there  is  no  record  that  Art 
Young  ever  hunted  in  Pennsylvania, 
there  is  evidence  that  he  almost  en- 


gaged in  a tournament  with  Dr.  Robert 
P.  Elmer,  another  Pennsylvania  bow- 
man famous  in  his  own  right  as  an  au- 
thor and  target  shooter.  A letter  sent 
to  Dr.  Pope  in  1917  which  was  turned 
over  to  Young  indicated  that  a battle  of 
the  bows  was  in  the  making: 


“Your  letter  about  Art  Young  fills  me 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  is 
exactly  the  man  we  have  all  been  look- 
ing for  these  many  years.  Rendtorff  was 
just  as  good,  or  perhaps  better,  but  he 
was  a short  sport. 

“I  will  look  forward  with  eagerness  to 
meeting  Young  in  a championship 
contest.  He  can  beat  me  without  any 
question,  but  probably  I can  give  him 
enough  of  a run  to  make  him  do  his 
best.  If  the  weather  conditions  are  not 
too  unfavorable,  we  may  even  manage 
to  hang  an  American  record  above  old 
Ford’s  [another  archer  of  note].  I will 
set  about  getting  the  best  tackle  I can 
find  and  will  try  to  be  as  careful  as  I can 
in  my  preliminary  training  so  that  good 
form  will  come  without  effort  in  the 
crucial  test.  I am  sure  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  sport,  four 
men  will  make  over  1,000  in  the  Dou- 
ble American  Round.  [It  is  not  known 
who  the  other  archers  were  to  be.] 

How  I do  hope  he  will  come  and  it 
may  be  my  privilege  to  shoot  on  the 
same  target  with  him.  . . . The  Sioux 
loose  idea  is  highly  interesting.  Of 
course,  I would  not  dare  change  my 
loose  at  this  late  date  unless  I were 
persuaded  to  do  so  by  a very  decisive 
defeat. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Elmer 


Pope  had  made  a notation  on  the  let- 
ter for  Art  Young’s  benefit.  “Go  East  if 
you  can,  Young,  I will  help  you.”  But 
the  match  never  came  off.  Comments 
in  a letter  by  one  Samuel  G.  McNean  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  provide  a clue  to  the 
problems  encountered  in  that  day  with 
relatively  primitive  equipment. 

“.  . . It  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  one  considers  that  Young  draws 
low  as  he  would  need  to  do  to  shoot  the 
York  Round  well.  What  I mean  is  that 
the  two  men  who  ever  made  good  big 
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CLASSIC  FORM  with  his  handmade  longbow 
is  shown  by  Art  Young,  above.  Buckskin 
clothing  and  back  quiver  seem  romantic  and 
old-fashioned  now,  but  were  highly  utili- 
tarian. Left,  from  top,  handmade  hunting 
heads  for  big  game;  National  Field  Archery 
Assoc,  medal  given  in  Young’s  name  at  the 
Chicago  World’s  Fair,  1934;  Chuck  Young 
with  grandfather’s  bow  and  Dali  ram  taken  in 
“Alaska  Adventure.”  Below,  legbone  of  lion 
cracked  by  Young’s  broadhead  after  it 
passed  through  body  of  the  dangerous  Af- 
rican cat. 
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BIG  GRIZZLY  ON  LEFT  was  taken  by  Young  in  Yellowstone  area 
for  this  exhibit  at  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  Golden  Gate 
Park,  San  Francisco. 


scores  in  short  ranges  regularly,  drew 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  face  proper  and 
not  to  a point  under  the  chin.  . . . The 
French,  I am  told,  draw  to  the  comer  of 
the  mouth  . . . even  at  60  yards,  the 
point  of  aim  is  above  the  target  with 
weak  bows  and  heavy  arrows  when 
drawing  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 
Rendtorff  s and  Maxi  n s draws  . . . 
[were  to]  the  hollow  between  the 
mouth  and  chin. 

That  Art  Young  s influence  in  archery 
was  felt  over  a large  part  of  the  country 
is  beyond  doubt. 

Even  in  1918,  with  World  War  I only 
two  weeks  behind,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  published  a four  column 
photo  of  Pope  and  Young  with  a black 
bear  they  had  taken  with  their  bows. 
They  also  made  it  big  when  in  Africa  in 
the  African  Standard,  “guaranteed  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in 
Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika  and 
Zanzibar.” 

After  Pope  and  Young  were  sep- 
arated, Young  began  writing  to  some 
extent  in  national  magazines.  One  of  his 
last  was  “Killing  Power  of  the  Feath- 
ered Shaft,”  March,  1935,  in  Sports 
Afield. 

According  to  the  records,  that  article 
appeared  one  month  after  his  death  on 
February  12,  1935,  of  a ruptured  ap- 
pendix. He  was  52.  It  was  not  the  type 
of  death  that  one  so  robust  and  daring 


would  likely  have  chosen.  At  the  time 
he  was  residing  with  John  Albrick  in 
Homewood,  111.,  also  a bow  hunter  and 
the  taxidermist  who  did  the  grizzly  bear 
exhibit  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 

Aside  from  such  efforts  as  this 
presentation,  the  name  of  Arthur  Ho- 
ward Young  will  likely  live  on  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  for  Chuck  Young’s 
eldest  son  carries  the  name  of  his  great 
grandfather. 

Among  the  many  mementos  that 
Chuck  Young  has  retained  are  fourteen 
bows,  some  of  which  were  used  by  his 
grandfather  on  various  hunting  trips. 
Several  arrowheads  and  arrows  remain 
and  are  indicative  of  the  considerable 
time  and  energy  necessary  to  produce 
them.  One  monstrous  arrowhead  is 
believed  to  have  been  planned  for  use 
on  a rhinoceros,  but  it  is  so  flimsily 
constructed  that  it  is  unlikely  it  was 
ever  tried.  Two  head  mounts,  one  of  a 
black-tailed  deer  and  another  of  a dall 
ram,  are  included  in  the  collection. 
Both  at  one  time  ranked  well  in  Pope 
and  Young  Club  records. 

It  was  a special  thrill  and  privilege  for 
me  to  sift  through  the  yellowed  ar- 
chives of  Art  Young  for  this  somewhat 
intimate  glimpse  into  his  colorful  life. 
We  extend  special  thanks  to  Chuck 
Young  for  this,  as  well  as  for  permission 
to  copy  some  of  the  photos  depicting 
Art  Young’s  adventures. 
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Some  Thoughts  On  Scopes 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


MY  FIRST  association  with  the  rifle 
scope  was  disappointing  and 
short-lived.  It  must  have  been  around 
1934  when  my  brother  Dan  hauled  me 
out  of  bed  after  midnight  to  show  me  a 
22  rimfire  rifle  complete  with  scope  he 
had  traded  a favorite  shotgun  for.  I’m 
positive  the  rifle  was  a Mossberg  Model 
46,  and  the  scope  had  to  be  a Mossberg 
Model  6 according  to  some  old  records 
fve  uncovered.  I was  so  excited  I 
barely  closed  my  eyes  for  an  hour. 
When  sleep  hit  me  like  a ton  of  bricks,  I 
was  drawing  down  on  my  hundredth 
imaginary  barn  rat  with  the  new  outfit. 

With  all  the  hopes  I had  for  the 
scoped  Mossberg,  things  didn’t  get  off 
to  a good  start.  We  couldn’t  zero  in  the 
new  rifle  no  matter  how  much  we 
turned  the  metering  adjustments.  Fact 
is,  we  couldn’t  hit  a bean  can  at  30 
yards.  Dan  finally  gave  up  in  disgust, 
but  I stuck  with  the  sight-in  fiasco  until 
[ was  nearly  out  of  shells.  When  I 
zinged  a hole  through  the  bean  can, 
that  was  good  enough  for  me,  but  when 
Dan  missed  a fat  chuck  later  that  day, 
the  little  scope  was  doomed  for  a forgot- 
ten dresser  drawer. 

Rats  were  common  around  every 
bam,  and  one  day  I stuck  the  scope 
back  on  the  Mossberg  for  a new  at- 
tempt. When  it  appeared  the  rifle  was 
sighted  in,  I slipped  toward  the  barn. 
Long  before  I was  in  open-sight  range, 
a rat  scooted  out  of  the  bam  and  under 
the  hog  pen.  I dropped  down  when  it 
made  an  instant  return  and  disappeared 
under  the  barn  and  sat  for  a moment, 
staring  at  the  hole  the  rat  had  hit  on  the 
dead  run.  Suddenly,  and  very  clearly,  I 
. saw  the  rat’s  head.  I froze  the  crosswire 
and  squeezed  the  trigger.  Dirt  flew  and 
the  rat  disappeared,  unscathed.  But  it 
wasn’t  the  miss  that  left  me  staring;  it 
was  the  clear  picture  I had  of  the  rat’s 
head. 

This  seemingly  unimportant  episode 
left  an  indelible  imprint  in  my  mind, 


w. 


THREE  GREAT  squirrel  outfits:  KKJ  Walther 
with  6x  Redfield;  Remington  541  sporter  and 
6x  Weaver;  M54  Savage/Anschutz  topped 
with  Bushnell  3-9x.  All  are  highly  effective 
on  bushytails. 

and  no  matter  how  much  the  scope  was 
downgraded,  I couldn’t  forget  how 
much  clearer  I could  see  with  one  than 
with  open  sights.  I wasn’t  an  immediate 
convert,  but  I made  the  weakest  argu- 
ments in  my  area  against  the  scope. 
When  I entered  the  realm  of  chuck 
hunting,  the  scope  became  an  essential 
part  of  my  hunting  equipment. 

The  rifle  scope  is  by  no  means  a 20th 
Century  invention.  History  doesn  t 
clearly  reveal  just  how  far  back  the  tele- 
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scopic  sight  was  used,  but  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  of  Law  of  Gravity  fame  is 
claimed  to  have  fixed  one  to  a gun  for 
long-distance  shooting  in  the  early 
1700s.  The  scope  was  put  to  real  use 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  sharp- 
shooters on  both  sides  relied  heavily 
upon  scopes  of  high  magnification. 
Morgan  James  built  sharpshooter’s 
heavy-barrel  rifles  mated  with  full- 
length  scopes,  and  the  Civil  War  sniper 
was  deadly  well  beyond  200  yards . 

It  seems  reasonable  that  after  such  a 
display  of  long-range  accuracy  with  the 
scoped  rifle,  the  military  would  have 
gone  all  out  for  strategy  designed  to  uti- 
lize the  full  potential  of  the  optical 
sight.  This  doesn’t  seem  to  be  the  case, 
however,  and  following  the  Civil  War  it 
was  the  buffalo  hunter  who  used  the 
scoped  rifle  to  deadly  effect.  Neither 
World  War  saw  a high  percentage  of 
sniper  action,  but  both  Far  East  con- 
flicts during  the  last  two  decades  made 
full  use  of  the  hidden  sniper  who  could 
play  havoc  with  the  enemy. 

There’s  no  question  the  military  has 
contributed  much  to  the  shooting 
fraternity  in  ballistics  and  rifle  design, 
but  I can  t believe  the  armed  forces 
greatly  influenced  scope  design  and 


BUSHNELL  4-1 2x  on  Lewis’s  heavy  barrel 
M700  Remington  6mm  is  fine  choice  for 
chucks  at  any  range.  Rifle  rest  by  Jim 
Cravener,  Ford  City,  Pa.,  is  fully  adjustable, 
provides  2-point  support. 


use.  It  was  the  hunter  and  competitive 
shooter  that  enhanced  the  scope’s  sta 
ture. 

The  rifle  scope  is  well  accepted  to- 
day, and  each  year  open  sights  are  seen 
less  frequently  in  the  big  game  woods. 
As  mentioned,  the  scope  was  not  an 
overnight  success,  and  the  fact  that  the 
open  sight  had  done  an  acceptable  job 
throughout  the  years  made  it  difficult 
for  many  hunters  to  recognize  the  value 
of  the  optical  sight.  In  reality,  there 
endured  for  years  an  air  of  suspicion 
about  the  durability  of  the  scope  under 
hunting  conditions.  There  was  some 
basis  for  these  suspicions.  Fogging  was 
common,  and  a belief  existed  that  even 
the  slightest  bump  or  jar  would  knock 
the  rifle  scope  out  of  alignment. 

See-Through  Mount 

This  distrust  went  so  far  and  gained 
so  much  publicity  that  several  decades 
ago  a variety  of  quick-detachable 
mounts  enjoyed  a great  deal  of  popu- 
larity. Recently  there  has  been  a 
resurge  in  their  popularity,  including 
the  latest  see-through  mount  type.  The 
hunter  automatically  assumed  if  the  i 
weather  turned  foul,  scope  problems 
would  develop.  Quick  detachable 
mounts  such  as  the  Echo,  Griffin  & 
Howe,  Jaeger,  and  the  Pachmayr  Lo- 
Swing  assured  the  hunter  the  scope 
could  be  quickly  removed  or  swung  out 
of  the  way  so  the  open  sight  could  be 
used. 

With  the  ruggedness  and  depend- 
ability of  the  modern  scope,  I see  little 
need  for  any  quick-detachable  or 
swing-type  mount.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  I won’t  argue  with  those  who 
feel  obligated  to  use  one.  I’ve  tested 
them  all,  and  for  the  most  part,  they 
work.  I happen  to  like  my  scope 
mounted  as  securely  as  possible,  and  I 
have  deep  suspicions  that  some 
detachable  mounts  won’t  bring  the 
scope  back  to  zero.  I have  proved  this  a 
number  of  times  at  the  range.  As  a gun- 
smith, I guess  I’m  most  impressed  with 
the  Jaeger  mount.  It’s  simple  to  use, 
and  the  workmanship  is  unquestionably 
good. 

With  a wide  variety  of  quality  scopes 
on  the  market,  it  should  be  easy  to 
select  the  proper  one,  but  that  isn’t  the 
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i?ase.  I think  the  scope  dilemma  in  one 
orm  or  another  adds  up  to  the  “most 
isked”  question  I hear  over  the  sum- 
mer months.  It’s  safe  to  say  the  varia- 
ible-power  scope  is  the  best  seller,  and 
probably  the  3-9x  leads  the  pack.  The 
[3-9x  actually  serves  both  the  big  game 
and  varmint  hunter,  but  where  most 
bunting  is  done  in  dense  brush  or 
heavy  vegetation,  one  of  the  lower 
power  variables  would  be  a wiser 
choice. 

Power  seems  to  be  a way  of  life  with 
many  hunters.  The  trend  toward  the 
Magnums  for  deer  is  one  positive  sign; 
another  is  the  belief  that  the  higher  the 
magnifying  ability  of  a scope,  the  better 
chance  the  hunter  will  have  for  success. 
Target  shooters  have  always  used  high 
powers,  some  going  up  to  30x,  but  re- 
member, they  shoot  under  controlled 
conditions  at  a known  range.  Many  a 
varmint  hunter  made  the  mistake  of 
slapping  a 20x  target  scope  on  a flat 
shooting  224  outfit  only  to  find  it  was 
more  of  a hindrance  than  an  asset. 

After  about  40  years  of  varmint 
shooting,  I’ve  reached  the  conclusion 
the  chuck  hunter  doesn’t  have  to  go  be- 
yond 12x,  and  often  doesn’t  even  need 
that  much.  I ve  recently  been  using 
several  Bushnell  items  which  bear  out 
this  feeling—  10x50mm  Explorer 
binoculars  and  a4-12x  Bushnell  Banner 
scope.  This  size  binocular,  which  is 
somewhat  higher  in  power  than  many 
recommend,  is  highly  useful  for 
examining  small  objects  such  as  a 
chuck’s  head  at  long  range.  Though  the 
field  of  view  with  high-power  units  is 
less  than  with  low-power  ones,  this  is 
no  problem  at  the  greater  distances 
common  to  varmint  shooting,  for  of 
course  the  field  grows  with  distance. 
From  the  chuck  shooting  I’ve  done  so 
far  with  the  Banner  mounted  on  a 6mm 
Remington  700  BDL,  both  optics  have 
sufficient  power  even  at  500  yards. 


On  the  Pennsylvania  deer  outfit, 
power  shouldn  t be  the  paramount 
requisite.  The  4-12x  variable  will 
satisfy  any  chuck  hunter  s needs  in  the 
power  category,  but  I can’t  think  the 
deer  hunter  would  gain  any  appreciable 
amount  with  the  big  variable.  He 
would  be  far  better  off  with  a more 
compact  scope  geared  for  the  lower 
power  ranges,  and  I’ll  use  a personal 
experience  to  prove  my  point. 

I was  hunting  for  doe  with  Bill 
Nichols  from  De  Young,  and  Bill  had 
posted  me  in  an  area  that  was  dense 
with  trees  and  heavy  undercover. 
About  an  hour  after  Bill  had  left  to  put 
on  a one-man  drive,  I caught  sight  of  a 
deer  approaching.  I was  using  a Ruger 
No.  1 single  shot  7x57mm  Mauser 
scoped  with  the  very  neat  Weaver 
11/2x41/2x.  I knew  it  was  going  to  be 
tough  shooting,  but  I had  no  problems 
determining  it  was  legal  game.  At  4%x, 
I kept  track  of  the  sneaking  doe  even 
when  she  was  well  past  the  150-yard 
mark. 

Due  to  the  rolling  terrain  and  heavy 
vegetation,  I didn’t  have  a chance  to 
shoot  until  the  doe  was  about  85  steps 
away.  Since  the  deer  was  ambling  along 
at  an  even  pace,  I reduced  the  power 
some  to  gain  more  field  of  view.  When 
the  doe  paused  to  survey  the  land- 
scape, I planted  the  Dual-X  reticle  on 
the  ribcage  and  squeezed  the  trigger. 
The  handloaded  175-grain  Speer  Grand 
Slam  slug  hit  the  lung  section,  bringing 
a successful  end  to  Nichols’  drive. 

Reticle  Selection 

Instead  of  all  the  hassle  over  the 
power  question  in  scopes,  more 
thought  should  be  given  to  reticle  se- 
lection. The  scope  user  has  always  been 
blessed  with  a good  selection  of  reti- 
cles. Right  after  World  War  II,  scopes 
such  as  the  Ajack,  Boone,  Fecker, 
Voigtlander,  Zeiss,  Litschert,  Oigee 
and  Noske  were  available,  along  with 
the  regulars  like  Lyman,  Weaver,  and 
Unertl.  Among  them  coidd  be  found 
every  conceivable  type  of  reticle.  The 
crosswire  was  probably  the  most 
popular. 

A dramatic  change  took  place  when 
Bausch  & Lomb  brought  out  the 
tapered  reticle  for  their  BALvar  21/2x8x. 
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HUNTING-TYPE  scopes  used  by  Lewis  and  Chuck  Fergus,  center,  are  handy  and  effective  fo  j 
most  shooting,  but  Lewis  likes  target  models  such  as  Unertl,  far  right,  for  longer  shots. 


Prior  to  this  breakthrough,  the  variable 
power  scope  had  the  problem  of  ap- 
parently enlarging  the  reticle  size  when 
the  power  was  increased.  There  was  no 
actual  change  in  the  amount  the  reticle 
subtended,  but  optically  it  appeared 
there  was.  This  occurred  because  the 
reticle  was  installed  in  the  focal  plane  of 
the  objective  lens  unit.  The  Redfield 
Scope  Co.  solved  this  problem  by  in- 
stalling the  reticle  in  the  focal  plane  of 
the  ocular  (rear)  lens,  causing  the 
reticle  to  appear  smaller  when  the 
power  was  increased.  This  pleased  both 
big  game  and  varmint  hunters  as  it  gave 
a conspicuous  reticle  at  low  power,  a 
finer  one  at  high  power. 

Plex  Design 

For  some  years  now  a unit  which  I 
will  simply  call  the  “Plex’  design  has 
been  gaining  popularity;  in  fact,  it  is 
quite  likely  the  most  popular  style 
available  now.  It  consists  of  four  heavy 
posts  projecting  about  three-quarters  of 
the  way  into  the  field  from  top,  bottom 
and  both  sides,  with  thin  crosswires  ex- 
tending from  the  posts  to  form  a 
conventional  aiming  point.  The  posts 
are  conspicuous  in  any  light,  leading 
the  aiming  eye  to  the  crosswire 
intersection,  and  of  course  the  thin 
crosswires  do  not  obscure  the  target  at 
any  range  where  it  might  be  hit. 

Finally,  the  center  dot  reticle  is  gain- 
ing followers.  The  first  dot  reticle  I saw 
was  so  small  I wondered  how  it  could 
be  seen  in  a dark  setting.  My  argument 
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that  the  dot  should  be  larger  didn’t  im 
press  the  crowd  in  the  gun  store,  anc  I 
even  today,  small  dots  are  the  choice  o 
many  big  game  hunters.  The  small  do 
is  primarily  for  the  target  or  varmint 
shooter;  hunting  deer  with  a ^-minute 
dot  is  meaningless.  A deer  hunteijj 
pushing  through  brush  with  a 9y 
Winchester  30-30  could  very  well  use  ; S 
4-minute  dot  (covers  approximately  v 
inches  at  100  yards)  or  even  a 6-minuti  | 
dot.  The  7mm  Remington  Magnun 
user  watching  for  a 300-yard  shot 
should  have  nothing  smaller  than  a 2 
minute  dot,  and  I’m  of  the  opinion  that? 
a 3-  or  4-minute  dot  would  even  be  bet 
ter. 

Last  squirrel  season,  T.  K.  Lee  Com  , 
pany  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  installed 
two  dots  in  my  6x  Redfield.  The  centei 
dot  covers  2 minutes  of  angle,  and  si>  j| 
minutes  of  angle  below  is  a 1-minute^ 
dot.  Believe  it  or  not,  they  are  not  in 
stalled  for  rangefinding  purposes.  In  aj 
sense,  I have  dual  reticles  that  make? 
the  scope  a perfect  combination  foiij 
both  squirrel  and  varmint.  The  2-r 
minute  dot  covers  just  one  inch  at  5(;‘ 
yards,  and  that’s  not  too  large  for  gooc 
squirrel  shooting.  The  one  minute  dot e 
is  ideal  for  250-yard  yards  with  the  222 
Also,  I think  the  218  Bee  and  22  Hornet! 
buffs  should  take  a strong  look  at  the  1 
minute  dot. 

It’s  my  belief  a dot  reticle  of  prope  r 
size  is  superior  to  other  types,  espe 
dally  for  those  of  us  who  have  a fewlc 
years  on  our  backs.  In  tests  I tried  in  af 
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!?avy  stand  of  pines  on  my  range,  I 
ould  find  the  dot  more  easily  than  the 
■ber  types  of  reticle.  This  is  not  a con- 
emnation  of  other  reticles,  but  only  a 
pint  of  view.  The  big  game  hunter’s 
ain  criterion  in  selecting  a dot  is  to 
?ep  it  large  enough.  I’m  giving  a lot  of 
lought  to  having  a super  large  dot  of 
ound  six  minutes  of  angle  installed  in 
4x  scope  just  in  case  I need  a setup  to 

Eke  West  for  elk  or  moose.  The  Dual-X 
i the  Weaver  worked  like  a charm  on 
ie  doe  shot,  but  I feel  a large  dot 
ould  have  been  better  for  a running 
lot. 

With  all  that  a properly  mounted 
igh  quality  scope  has  to  offer,  much  of 
s potential  can  be  eroded  by  a see- 
lrough  lens  cover.  It’s  a fact  that 
;opes  are  handicapped  by  snow  and 
tin.  It’s  next  to  impossible  to  see 
irough  a scope  that  has  water  or  flakes 
: snow  on  the  front  lens.  This  makes  it 
isy  to  see  why  a lens  cover  is  needed, 
id  it’s  only  reasonable  to  assume  the 
;e-through  style  would  have  a definite 
ige  over  the  solid  type.  In  fact,  this  is 
lie.  The  see-through  lens  does  offer 
ie  hunter  a shot  if  game  is  jumped 
nexpectedly.  But  that’s  about  where  it 
ads. 

Installing  see-through  covers  is 
:tually  adding  two  extra  lenses  Jo  the 
;ope.  But  there  is  a vast  difference 
etween  the  quality  of  the  scope’s 


lenses  and  those  in  the  see-through 
covers.  I don’t  want  to  get  wrapped  up 
in  the  technical  ramblings  of  a scope’s 
innards,  but  doesn’t  it  seem  reasonable 
not  to  destroy  the  scope  s high  optical 
qualities  by  adding  inferior  Tenses  on 
the  front  and  back?  I’m  not  against  lens 
covers  per  se,  but  the  see-through  type 
is  strictly  for  close,  emergency  shoot- 
ing. Where  the  shot  is  long  or  planned, 
the  covers  should  be  removed. 

Finally,  the  scope  is  no  better  than 
its  mounting  job.  Just  sticking  the 
scope  on  and  tightening  the  screws  is 
the  first  step  towards  disaster.  One  of 
my  time-worn  phrases  implies  that  the 
scope  is  as  personal  as  the  toothbrush. 
If  it’s  worth  stashing  a little  money 
away  each  month  for  a scope  and  mount 
setup,  then  a scope  is  worth  installing 
properly  and  personally.  From  the  eye 
relief  to  the  eye  focus,  it  all  must  be 
mated  to  the  person  using  the  scope. 
Anything  short  of  this  defeats  the  pur- 
pose. Set  the  eye  relief  while  wearing  a 
heavy  jacket;  be  certain  the  reticle  is 
sharp  and  black.  And  finally,  familarize 
yourself  with  the  scope  by  live  firing  at 
the  range. 

The  scope  is  not  just  for  aging  eyes; 
it’s  a powerful  aid  to  good  shooting  both 
at  the  range  and  in  the  woods.  The 
right  scope  properly  mounted  on  your 
favorite  deer  rifle  will  increase  your 
chances  for  success  tenfold  or  more 
once  you  learn  how  to  use  it.  With  all 
that  a good  scope  has  to  offer,  why  set- 
tle for  anything  less? 
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A cooperative  study  led  by  a labora- 
tory of  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station  will  develop  guidelines  for 
the  financial  aspects  of  reclaiming  “or- 
han”  stripmined  Sands.  This,  they 
ope,  will  help  reclaimers  decide  the 
best  course  of  action  in  reclaiming 
such  areas. 

Wildlifers  in  South  Dakota  are  trying  to 
solve  two  problems  at  once.  Prairie  dogs’ 
holes  are  hazards  to  cattle  and  large  towns 
can  impoverish  an  area’s  plant  and  animal 
diversity.  The  swift  fox  was  almost 
eliminated  in  the  last  century  by  trapping 
and  poisoning.  But  swift  fox  populations 
have  increased  in  response  to  manage- 
ment, and  now  wildlifers  plan  to  live-trap 
and  transfer  some  to  private  lands  with 
prairie  dog  problems  and  cooperative 
owners. 


The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  announced 
a new,  more  flexible  fire  control  policy. 
Instead  of  putting  out  all  fires  automatically 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  federal  foresters 
may  now  decide  when  and  where  and  how 
much  to  control  wildfires.  They’ll  base  de- 
cisions on  land  management  objectives  on 
the  area  involved,  and  the  values  “at  risk.” 
If,  for  example,  an  area  were  slated  for 
burning  in  the  future  to  favor  certain  tree 
species,  a wildfire  there  might  not  be  put 
out. 


Two  federal  agencies  have  issued 
joint  guidelines  for  deciding  when  and 
where  stream-channelization  should  be 
used.  Since  one  of  the  agencies  is 
the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  the 
guidelines  emphasize  impacts  on  living 
organisms. 


“Acid  rain,”  a condition  in  whici 
sulfur  compounds  in  the  air  combim 
with  moisture  to  produce  sulfuric  acic 
which  then  falls  as  rain,  is  appearing  ii 
the  West.  Primarily  a northeaster 
problem  in  this  country,  acid  rain  ha: 
occurred  in  increasing  numbers  o 
other  areas.  The  first  acid  rain  recordei 
in  California  appeared  recently  in  thi 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 

A congressional  report  says  the  cost  c 
atomic  power  would  be  more  like  that  fc 
other  alternative  sources  if  the  consumer 
had  to  pay  for  atomic  waste  disposal.  It  i 
currently  among  the  cheapest  sources  c 
electricity.  Industry  sources  disagreed  wit 
the  report.  The  report  also  stated  that  sole 
energy  would  be  best  for  the  nation  ii 
the  long  run.  An  independent  panel  c 
scientists  reviewing  nuclear  waste  dis 
posal  found  that  wastes  had  been  handle 
safely  and  efficiently  in  the  past,  and  the 
the  waste  disposal  problem  was  costly  bi 
“manageable.” 

A complex  world  market  situation  ha 
depressed  demand  for  iron-containin' 
scrap  metal.  A backlog  of  ferrous  discard 
which  aren’t  being  recycled  is  growing  b 
an  average  of  more  than  13  million  ne 
tons  a year.  That’s  a lot  of  old  refrigerators 
abandoned  cars  and  other  eyesores 
These  big  litter  items  will  dot  our  land 
scape  increasingly  in  coming  years  with  m 
economic  incentive  to  recycle  them.  Ot 
well,  at  least  they  provide  cover  for  a fe\ 
species  of  birds  and  mammals. 

Minnesota  had  its  first-ever  turke 
hunt  this  year.  Wild-trapped  turkey: 
were  received  years  ago  from  Ai 
kansas,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakot; 
in  exchange  for  ruffed  grouse,  bear  am 
walleye  fry  from  Minnesota.  (It’s  un 
certain  if  turkeys  were  ever  nativi 
there.)  The  population  has  increased  ti 
about  four  to  six  thousand  birds,  am 
420  computer-selected  Minnesotan: 
hunted  them  this  spring. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  ha: 
reclassified  the  gray  wolf  in  Minnesot; 
from  endangered  to  threatened.  In  Minne 
sota,  the  wolf  has  increased  in  number 
and  range,  and  preys  upon  livestock.  Trap 
and-transfer  programs  have  worked  poorl 
because  of  wolves’  highly  social  nature 
and  pack  structure.  The  gray  wolf  remain: 
on  the  endangered  list  in  the  rest  of  the 
“lower  48”  states. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  J.  M.  ROEVER 

Doves  are  so  common  in  suburban  areas  and  along  secondary  roads 
that  many  persons  think  of  them  as  almost  tame.  Yet  they  are  one  of 
the  nation  s top  game  birds,  speedy,  quicksilvery  fliers  that  appear  and 
vanish  almost  before  a gunner  can  recognize  them,  swing  and  fire.  Not 
only  are  doves  challenging  targets,  but  they  also  are  a gourmet's  de- 
light on  the  menu,  providing  a unique  taste  that  sometimes  takes  a bit 
of  getting  used  to  but  which  is  well  worth  cultivating.  Try  them.  You  11 
like  both  the  shooting  and  the  eating. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Occasional  Slobs 

HE  LANDOWNER  IS  THE  HUNTER’S  best  friend.  That  statement  is  so 
obviously  true  that  it  shouldn’t  need  quoting  or  comment.  Unfortunately, 
thousands  of  hunters  don’t  always  remember  it.  It’s  rare  to  go  to  a meeting  where 
landowners  are  present  that  the  subject  of  “hunter  problems’  doesn’t  come  up. 
These  problems  have  been  mentioned  often  but  they  bear  repeating,  so  we  ll  list 
some  of  them  again:  parking  in  farm  roads  in  a way  that  blocks  the  owner’s  access; 
driving  on  cultivated  fields;  leaving  fence  gates  open  so  stock  can  get  out  (or  clos- 
ng  a gate  that  the  farmer  wants  open);  climbing  fences  by  using  the  wires  as  steps, 
dius  breaking  them  or  causing  them  to  sag  and  the  posts  to  loosen;  leaving 
sandwich  wrappers,  empty  beverage  cans,  empty  cigarette  packages,  etc.,  to  mark 
die  spot  where  you  ate  lunch;  field-dressing  doves  and  leaving  the  feathers  and  en- 
srails  in  a disgusting  pile  near  your  shooting  stand;  leaving  piles  of  indestructible 
elastic  shotshell  hulls  in  the  same  place;  blasting  No  Trespassing  signs  with  chilled 
is;  shooting  toward  farmhouses,  barns  and  stock;  tearing  ruts  in  pastures  or  on 
;idehills  with  4WD’s;  hunting  without  permission  . . . 

The  list  could  easily  be  extended,  but  you  get  the  picture.  It’s  not  a pretty  one, 
s it?  Nevertheless,  all  of  us — you  and  I and  all  our  friends — have  to  look  at  that 
ncture  squarely.  When  we  do,  it’s  ourselves  we  ll  be  seeing  in  it.  It’s  easy  to  say 
t’s  the  other  guy — the  slob — who  is  doing  all  the  damage,  but  if  we  re  truthful 
ve  il  have  to  admit  we  re  involved.  Maybe  we  re  not  fulltime  slobs — I sure  hope 
ve’re  not — but  can  you  honestly  say  you’ve  never  done  anything  that  would  offend 
i landowner  or  some  nonhunting  passerby?  I can  t.  I don’t  like  admitting  that,  but 
i fact  is  a fact.  And  that  means  we  re  got  to  clean  up  our  act. 

The  thing  is,  most  of  us  are  only  occasional  slobs.  Perhaps  99.44  percent  of  the 
ime  we  re  as  pure  as  the  soap  they  advertise  that  way.  We  wear  the  white  hats, 
ve  do  the  right  thing.  But  once  in  awhile  we  all  slip  up.  Maybe  it’s  only  a mo- 
ment’s thoughtlessness.  Or  maybe  we  re  tired  or  angry  or  disgusted  about  some- 
fling.  Whatever  the  reason,  for  one  splintered  instant  we  just  don’t  give  a damn. 

- iVe  do  something  wrong.  We  immediately  regret  it,  of  course,  but  by  then  it’s  too 
ate.  The  act  is  committed  and  we  have  to  live  with  it.  And  other  persons  have  to 

I mt  up  with  it.  But  they  don’t  like  it,  and  we  can’t  blame  them  for  that. 

Now,  you  might  tnink  that  one  slob-type  act  is  no  big  deal,  that  hunter- 
andowner  relations  should  not  be  affected  by  such  a picayune  matter. 

■admittedly,  if  one  act  were  all  we  had  to  contend  with,  life  would  be 
;imple.  But  when  upwards  of  a million  and  a quarter  hunters  are  in 
he  field  on  a given  day,  if  even  a fraction  of  one  percent  forgets 
limself  for  a moment  and  commits  some  obnoxious  act,  the  total  is 
;oing  to  be  awfully  noticeable.  And  these  acts  are  by  the  good  guys. 

When  we  add  in  those  of  the  genuine,  all-the-time,  100  percent 
lobs,  it’s  easy  to  see  why  more  than  a few  landowners  are 
lisenchanted  with  hunters  in  general. 

The  matter  is  serious.  It’s  not  something  we  can  lack  under  the 
laymow  or  pretend  does  not  exist.  It  could  well  be  that,  in  total,  the 
occasional  offenses  committed  by  sportsmen  are  a bigger  problem 
han  those  of  the  fulltime  slobs  simply  because  there  are  so  many 
nore  of  the  good  guys.  All  of  which  means  that  we’ve  got  to  pay  at- 
ention  to  what  we  re  doing.  Not  just  in  a general  overall  sense,  or 
>n  a mental  balance  sheet  where  we  keep  a running  tally  of  credits 
tnd  debits,  but  in  a particular  sense  where  we  think  about  every  act 
[field  and  consider  its  possible  effect  on  others. — Bob  Bell 


ditorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


AT  A VERY  early  age  I concluded  I rules  for  grouse  behavior.  For  example, 
£ V.  would  never  make  a grouse  birds  are  supposed  to  flush  wild  on 
hunter.  This  horrible  realization  came  windy  days,  yet  I have  entered  a cover 
to  me  after  reading  an  abundance  of  on  a still  and  overcast  November  day  (a 
bird  shooting  literature  which  pointed  favorite  set  of  conditions  for  grouse 
out  that  a good  bird  dog  was  absolutely  hunting)  and  been  frustrated  by  flush 
indispensible  to  successful  grouse  hunt-  after  flush  where  I heard  only  the 
ing.  Furthermore,  it  was  the  gentle-  distant  thunder  of  departing  wings.  Or, 
manly  and  proper  thing  to  do.  Not  trying  to  play  the  role  of  generous  host. 

Jumpin’  Grouse 

By  Paul  J.  Rundell 


wanting  to  be  thought  less  than  civi- 
lized, and  not  wanting  the  world  to  be- 
come aware  of  my  ignorance  of  things 
canine  (as  well  as  other  personal  short- 
comings), I sought  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  I aspired  to  be  a grouse  hunter. 

Nevertheless,  I secretly  believed 
that  by  virtue  of  hard  work,  perse- 
verance, and  careful  observation  I 
might  be  able  to  score  on  grouse  with 
some  consistency.  If  circumstances 
were  to  deny  me  the  joy  of  owning  a 
good  dog  and  the  pleasure  of  observing 
good  dog  work,  then  at  least  I would 
enjoy  what  I really  wanted  anyway: 
rouse  hunting.  The  best  grouse 
unters  are  those  fellows  who  have 
been  at  it  a long  time.  I don’t  really 
qualify,  for  after  twenty  years  of  it, 

* what  I don’t  know  will  fill  a lot  of 
I coverts.  But  I’ve  picked  up  a few  things 

* along  the  way,  and  at  least  I have  a little 
better  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  my  igno- 
rance. 

A man  who  does  not  choose  to  hunt 
with  a dog  can  acquit  himself  quite 
creditably  in  the  grouse  coverts. 
| However,  he  must  make  certain  adjust- 

* ments  in  hunting  style  to  compensate 
f for  the  lack  of  a dog’s  nose.  And  he  is 

well  advised  to  cultivate  certain  other 
skills  which  are  relatively  less  im- 
portant to  a man  who  has  a good  dog  to 
point  the  way. 

As  a species,  partridges  are  indi- 
| viduals.  The  unpredictable  nature  of 
\ the  bird- — or  maybe  a predictability  be- 
ffyond  human  capacity  to  comprehend — 
makes  it  difficult  to  establish  a set  of 


I have  taken  a shooting  friend  to  a most 
secret  corner  of  a great  cover  on  a 
perfect  day,  and  failed  to  raise  a bird.  If 
grouse  hunting  has  taught  me  anything, 
it  is  the  wisdom  of  never  being  too 
certain. 

Still,  experience  is  the  best  teacher. 
If  the  passing  of  the  years  diminishes 
physical  stamina,  at  least  it  equips  a 
man,  emotionally  and  mentally,  to  deal 
with  the  many  uncertainties  and  few 
known  facts  of  grouse  hunting.  The  glib 
advertising  slogan,  “You’re  not  getting 
older,  you’re  getting  better,’’  can  be  ap- 
plied with  considerable  truth  to  the 
grouse  hunter.  The  best  grouse  hunters 
I know  are  grizzled  veterans  who  have 
retained  everything  they  ever  learned 
about  grouse  hunting.  Age  may  have 
slowed  their  reaction  times  and  the 
miles  may  seem  longer,  but  they  use 
their  heads  and  hang  up  as  many  birds 
as  younger  and  quicker  men. 

Our  grouse  hunting  is  99+  percent 
walking  and  less  than  one  percent 
shooting.  You  disagree?  Shooting  is 
vastly  more  important,  you  claim,  be- 
cause it  takes  up  only  a small  portion  of 
the  time  and  the  bird  is  such  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  target.  True  enough, 
but  consider  this:  how  you  equip  your- 
self and  how  you  conduct  yourself  dur- 
ing that  other  99+  percent  of  the  time 
goes  a long  way  towards  determining 
how  many  birds  you  ’ll  flush  and  how 
well  you  ’ll  be  prepared  for  them. 

Opening  day  of  grouse  season  is  a dif- 
ficult time  for  the  hunter.  He  longs  to 
be  in  the  coverts,  yet  realizes  that  con- 
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ditions  are  against  him.  The  man  who 
would  take  his  shots  as  they  come, 
without  benefit  of  a dog’s  forewarning, 
is  well  advised  to  postpone  his  hunting 
until  cold  frosts  have  taken  their  toll  of 
foliage.  The  October  hunter  is  handi- 
capped by  thick  leaves  as  well  as  an 
abundance  of  food.  With  the  table 
spread  so  bountifully  before  him,  the 
partridge  can  be,  ana  will  be,  anywhere 
that  his  appetite  can  be  satisfied.  As 
colder  weather  advances,  birds  will 
have  fewer  choices  of  food  and  must  be- 
come more  limited  in  diet.  Still,  the  list 
of  plant  material  a grouse  will  consume 
is  almost  endless.  Better  to  do  some  re- 
search of  your  own,  investigating  the 
contents  of  the  birds  you  bring  to  bag 
and  relating  that  to  time  of  year, 
weather  conditions,  and  available  food. 
November  is  the  month  of  the  grouse 
hunter,  at  least  for  those  who  can  wait. 

Tense  and  Demanding 

Grouse  hunting  is  a tense  and  de- 
manding sport  when  you  walk  them  up. 
The  grouse  hunter  is  always  on  edge, 
nerves  taut  and  waiting  for  the  sound  of 
the  flush.  It  does  little  good  to  look  for 
the  birds  on  the  ground  (not  that  you’d 
shoot  them  there  anyway)  for  the  mot- 
tled brown  camouflage  of  the  feathered 
rockets  renders  them  virtually  invisi- 
ble. Still,  this  is  hunting  with  the  ears 
as  well  as  the  eyes,  for  the  rumble  of 
the  flush  is  the  grouse  jumper’s  fore- 
warning. 

The  skilled  hunter  reacts  instantly, 
locating  the  sound  of  the  bird  and  be- 
ginning his  swing  in  one  uninterrupted, 
fluid  process.  A man  never  shoots  till 
he  sees  feathers,  but  he  is  already  on 
course  and  tracking,  ready  to  make  the 
small  corrections  and  fire  when  a clear 
target  presents  itself.  Sounds  easy? 
Well,  there  are  a lot  of  things  that  go  to 
make  up  that  smooth  gun  mounting, 
swing  and  shot  that  you  just  don’t  see 
. . . like  balance  and  gun  carry  and 
foot  placement  and  a host  of  small 
details  that  come  into  play  subcon- 
sciously when  a man  has  become  an 
artist  at  jumping  grouse. 

Artist  is  not  too  strong  a word  to 
describe  a man  like  this,  for  his 
unique  combination  of  skills  is  more 
easily  described  than  analyzed.  A man 
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good  at  walking  up  grouse  does  i 
without  apparent  effort.  He  move 
easily  in  the  thickest  cover,  alway 
seeming  to  pick  a path  that  will  permi 
him  easy  passage  yet  afford  a shot  if ; 
bird  goes  out.  It  is  uncanny  in  execu 
tion,  for  it  is  so  natural,  yet  it  is  so  dif 
ficult  for  the  unpracticed. 

Grouse  are  legendary  for  flushing 
while  the  hunter  is  picking  his  way  ovei 
a tumbled  stone  fence  or  crossing  i 
stream  on  some  delicately  balanced  log 
One  is  never  flat  footed,  weight  wel 
distributed,  ready  for  the  swing  anc 
shot.  The  trick  lies  in  readying  yoursel 
instantly  for  the  opportunity.  This  fasi 
recovery  is  mostly  an  acquired  skill 
something  that  is  learned  from  lon£ 
hours  in  the  woodlands.  We  all  learn  tc 
walk  at  an  early  age,  but  most  of  u; 
remain  unprepared  for  what  grouse 
hunting  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  rougf 
terrain,  thick  brush,  swamps,  and  the 
ever  present  briars.  Only  experience 
and  conditioning  give  a man  thf 
balance  and  sure-footedness  he  need; 
for  fast  action  in  thick  cover.  There  i; 
no  easy  way  to  learn. 

Of  course,  there  are  shots  no  humar 
being  can  make.  The  bird  that  boils  ou! 
behind  you  after  you’ve  unloaded  youi 
gun  to  cross  a barbed  wire  fence,  or  thf 
very  patient  grouse  which  has  skulkec 
in  the  branches  over  your  head  whilf 
you  smoked  your  pipe  and  rested  at  thf 
foot  of  the  tree.  After  you  stand  up. 
slightly  stiff  and  totally  unprepared,  hf 
dive-bombs  out  amid  a shower  of  small 
branches,  leaving  you  with  your  hearl 
in  your  throat  and  a determination  tc 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  watching  the 
treetops. 

A gun  should  be  carried  in  a mannei 
which  will  permit  instant  action.  How  a 
man  carries  his  gun  in  a grouse  cover! 
can  be  the  badge  of  a veteran  or  the 
mark  of  a novice.  Anyone  who  hunts 
grouse  with  his  gun  over  his  shoulder 
military  fashion,  in  one  hand,  or  cra- 
dled in  the  crook  of  his  arm,  will  lose 
valuable  fractions  of  seconds  which  nc 
man,  expert  or  otherwise,  can  afford  tc 
lose.  The  gun  should  be  balanced  easil) 
in  both  hands  from  the  moment  you 
reasonably  expect  to  flush  a bird.  De- 
pending on  the  type  of  gun  you  have, 
one  hand  should  grasp  the  fore-end  or 
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he  barrels  immediately  ahead  of  it,  the 
jther  should  be  on  the  grip,  and  you 
;hould  be  ready  to  release  the  safety, 
rhe  muzzles  should  point  ahead  of  you. 
t’s  easier  to  slide  the  gun  through 
Drush  and  it’s  less  apt  to  become  tan- 
gled if  a bird  flushes.  The  stock  may  be 
jressed  under  the  arm,  or  dropped  to 
(he  waist  if  the  muzzles  are  elevated.  In 
tny  case,  when  walking  up  game  a gun 
;hould  never  be  carried  across  the  body 
vith  muzzles  pointing  to  the  side.  Such 
i carry  is  slow  to  get  into  action,  and 
nay  endanger  a hunting  partner  work- 
ng  the  covert  to  one  side  of  you. 

This  is  a good  place  to  say  a few 
vords  about  grouse  guns.  Most  of  us 
issociate  certain  guns  with  certain 
;ame.  Mention  of  the  autumn  uplands 
;vokes  images  of  sleek  and  graceful 
louble  guns,  open  bored  and  lightning 
ast.  There  is  much  to  say  for  the  dou- 
)le,  for  a decent  one  is  a superb  grouse 
;un.  They  are  shorter  overall  than 

A MAN  WHO  DOES  not  choose  to  hunt  with  a 
log  can  acquit  himself  creditably  in  grouse 
;overts.  However,  he  must  make  adjust- 
nents  in  hunting  style  to  compensate  for  the 
ackof  a dog’s  nose. 


repeaters  because  they  have  no 
receiver;  they  break  easily  for  unload- 
ing when  crossing  those  old  barbed 
wire  fences  and  tumbled  stone  walls 
which  seem  to  abound  in  grouse 
country,  and  they  offer  a choice  of 
chokes.  I happen  to  prefer  them  be- 
cause I like  the  way  they  look,  but  taste 
is  a personal  thing.  I also  like  the  way  a 
double,  particularly  a side-by-side,  car- 
ries over  the  long  haul.  Grouse  hunting 
is  mostly  walking,  as  I’ve  pointed  out, 
and  a well  balanced  double  carries 
easily  and  feels  good  in  my  hand  or  over 
my  shoulder  when  I’m  moving  between 
coverts.  If  a gun  is  properly  balanced 
with  most  of  the  weight  between  the 
hands,  it  will  come  up  quickly  and 
smoothly  even  though  it  may  not  be 
extremely  light. 

Fast  on  Draw 

Light  guns  are  praised  by  some  and 
criticized  by  others.  They  are  easy  to 
carry  and  very  fast  on  the  draw,  but 
some  shooters  claim  they  do  not  follow 
through  well  because  there  is  not 
enough  weight  in  the  barrels  to  sustain 
a swing.  There  may  be  a tendency  to 
overreact  with  the  light  gun,  or  “throw 
it  away,  ’’  particularly  if  one  is  used  to  a 
heavier  one. 

Shooting  styles  affect  gun  selection.  I 
regard  a light  gun  as  important  to  the 
“point  and  pop  style  of  jump  shooter, 
for  there  is  seldom  time  for  sustained 
swing  and  lead  on  grouse.  The  light  gun 
shaves  split  seconds  getting  on  target. 
A grouse  gun  ought  to  be  light  enough 
to  carry  at  ready  in  one  hand  while 
parting  thick  brush  with  the  other.  If  a 
man  can’t  do  this  with  his  present 
smoothbore,  he’s  handicapping  him- 
self. 

Short  barrels  are  an  advantage  be- 
cause they  handle  better  in  thick  cover. 
There’s  no  need  for  barrels  longer  than 
26  inches  on  a double  gun,  and  some  of 
my  better  shooting  has  been  done  with 
a 5%-lb  20-gauge  with  25-inch  barrels. 
Repeaters  benefit  from  a shortened 
tube  also,  and  a cylinder  bored  barrel 
24  inches  long  is  a fast  and  deadly 
combination  under  most  circum- 
stances. 

There  is  fashion  in  firearms  just  as 
there  is  in  clothing,  and  the  20-gauge, 
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THE  UNPREDICTABLE  nature  of  the  bird— 
or  maybe  a predictability  beyond  human  ca- 
pacity to  comprehend — makes  it  difficult  to 
establish  a set  of  rules  for  grouse  behavior. 
Often  a flush  is  only  the  distant  thunder  of 
an  unseen  bird. 

especially  in  guns  with  3-inch 
chambers,  is  the  pacesetter  in  today’s 
gun  world.  Trends  aside,  the  20  is  a 
slim  and  delightful  gun,  much  favored 
in  the  uplands.  However,  I must 
confess  a prejudice  in  favor  of  the  16, 
and  a light  12,  properly  loaded,  is  the 
deadliest  of  grouse  guns.  Although  an 
ounce  of  shot,  properly  pointed,  is  suf- 
ficient to  do  excellent  work  on  ruffs,  a 
larger  gauge  gives  you  the  advantage  of 
throwing  more  shot,  with  consequent 
denser  patterns.  My  choice  is  1V4 
ounces  of  No.  8 shot,  preferably  in  a 
shell  approximating  the  314— H/4  load- 
ing, or  a low  velocity  handload.  “Little 
powder,  much  lead,  shoots  far,  kills 
dead,  the  old  saying  goes,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  be  kicked  around  by  high- 
brass  loads  with  their  bigger  powder 
charges.  Enough  said. 

It’s  an  oversimplification  to  say  that 
grouse  prefer  some  tracts  of  real  estate 
to  others.  Obviously,  there  are  grouse 


coverts  and  then  there  is  just  plair 
cover.  Any  grouse  hunter  worth  hi:| 
powder  recognizes  this  basic  fact  anc 
seeks  birds  where  experience  and  intui 
tion  tell  him  they  will  be  found.  A gooc 
deal  of  research  has  gone  into  deter 
mining  the  food  and  cover  require- 
ments of  ruffed  grouse,  but  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  report  those 
findings.  The  cover  needs  and  pre- 
ferences of  grouse  vary  with  the  season5 
and  weather,  as  do  foods  consumed.  Ii 
the  weather  has  been  dry,  grouse  will 
seek  out  the  moist  edges  of  swamps.  A 
wet  fall  will  move  them  out  of  the  low- 
lying  woodcock  coverts  often  preferred 
by  early  season  birds. 

Begin  In  Spring 

The  observations  of  the  dyed-in-the-i 
wool  grouse  hunter  begin  in  the  spring. 
He  hopes  fervently  that  it  will  be  dry 
enough  to  permit  good  brood  survival, 
and  that  late  frosts  do  not  kill  the  apple 
blossoms  in  the  old  orchards  which 
fringe  the  woodlands.  The  man  who 
would  jump  birds  successfully  in  the 
autumn  begins  his  prospecting  in  the 
spring.  He  notes  where  he  has  heard 
the  drumming  of  cocks  and  records 
carefully,  in  mind  if  not  on  paper,  what 
foods  are  in  abundance  that  year. 

Locating  a covert  is  half  the  battle. 
How  you  hunt  it  is  the  other  half.  The 
man  who  hunts  without  a dog  should 
know  his  coverts  well.  In  addition,  he 
needs  to  be  a better  student  of  strategy. 

Knowledge  of  coverts  and  grouse 
habits  must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest. 
For  example,  once  you  have  identified 
a feeding  area,  always  approach  it  from 
the  direction  which  will  permit  you  the 
best  shot.  Try  to  separate  the  bird  from 
his  escape  route  and  flush  him  in 
another  direction.  If  terrain  gives  you 
the  option,  approach  a hotspot  from 
above,  for  you  may  get  a better  shot. 

I have  killed  a fair  number  of  birds  in 
late  afternoon,  at  or  just  before  sunset. 
They  feed  heavily  at  this  time,  but  the 
low  sun  presents  special  problems. 
Hunt  with  the  sun  at  your  back,  and 
beware  the  early  roosting  bird  which 
crash  dives  out  of  the  top  of  a thick 
pine.  Such  birds  are  real  nerve- 
wreckers,  often  permitting  you  to  get 
very  close  before  flushing.  He  presents 
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ne  of  the  toughest  targets  in  wing- 
hooting,  for  it  seems  virtually  impossi- 
le  to  depress  the  muzzles  fast  enough 
3 get  in  front  of  him. 

Grouse  are  creatures  of  the  edges, 
ften  feeding  in  the  fringe  areas  which 
order  thicker  or  more  mature 
woodlands  and  then  retreating  to  the 
rotection  of  the  heavy  cover  when 
ushed.  A hunter  can  take  advantage  of 
lis  behavior  by  a “divide  and  conquer’ 
rrategy  which  cuts  the  birds  off  from 
leir  normal  escape  routes.  The  idea  is 
) force  them  to  scurry  farther  into  the 
dge  growth  or,  if  they  flush,  swing  in 
ont  of  you  in  an  attempt  to  get  to  the 
eavy  cover,  presenting  you  with  a 
"ossing  shot. 

Let’s  assume  the  birds  are  feeding  in 
jandoned  orchard  and  pastureland 
hich  is  bordered  by  a thick  stand  of 
mifers.  An  initial  sweep  would  take 
Du  through  at  the  junction  of  these  two 
)ver  types.  Hopefully,  birds  not 
ushed  at  the  outset  will  run  farther 
ito  the  feeding  cover  and  sit  tight 
bile  the  hunter  passes.  Your  next 
veep  should  roughly  parallel  your 
rst,  but  take  you  back  through  the 
ceding  cover  in  the  opposite  direction, 
irds  feeding  or  skulking  in  this  edge 
■owth  will  often  flush  on  the  second  or 
lird  sweep,  and  edge  or  feeding  cover 
sually  affords  better  shots  than  escape 
>ver,  which  is  usually  very  dense. 

I try  never  to  walk  a straight  line  in 
■ouse  cover.  It  is  too  easy  for  a bird  to 
jpe  with  this  approach  by  simply 
nbling  off  to  one  side,  usually  in  the 
irection  of  dense  cover.  The  path  you 
llow  will  depend  on  cover  and  topo- 
^aphy,  of  course,  but  a twisting  in- 
rect  route  covers  more  ground  and 
ill  probably  flush  more  ruffs. 

It  took  me  a long  time  to  discover  an 
)propriate  speed  and  rhythm  for  walk- 
g up  grouse.  When  I first  began  hunt- 
ig  I thought  stealth  was  important  for 
'erything,  because  I found  that  it 
iorked  on  grouse  too,  when  conditions 
ere  ideal.  Since  I was  usually  armed 
ith  a 22  rifle  and  hunting  squirrels  or 
bbits,  I regarded  any  grouse  I might 
)p  on  the  ground  as  a special  sort  of 
ophy.  I couldn’t  cover  much  ground 
)ing  so  slowly,  however,  so  when  I 
ok  up  grouse  hunting  in  earnest  I 


thought  the  best  thing  I could  do  was 
cover  as  much  territory  as  possible.  As 
a result,  I got  the  feeling  I was  walking 
by  birds.  The  trick  lies  in  varying  your 
pace  to  suit  cover  and  conditions. 

In  familiar  coverts  I move  fairly 
briskly,  but  I hunt  very  carefully 
around  known  feeding  areas  and  spots 
of  thick  cover  which  could  conceal 
birds — overgrown  fences,  blowdowns, 
piles  of  slashings,  and  old  apple  trees 
which  may  carry  fruit  or  buds.  Abruptly 
slowing  your  pace  as  you  approach  and 
circle  these  spots  can  flush  birds  which 
would  otherwise  sit  tight  or  skulk  away. 

Occasionally  I stop  near  a likely  look- 
ing bit  of  cover,  fully  expecting  to  be 
greeted  by  the  thunder  of  wings.  Dur- 
ing such  pauses  I make  it  a practice  to 
listen  intently  for  the  rustle  of  grouse 
feet  in  the  leaves,  a telltale  sign  that  a 
bird  is  walking  prior  to  takeoff,  or  is  try- 
ing to  hotfoot  it  to  some  hiding  cover. 
Always  plan  your  hunt  so  that  pauses 
and  abrupt  slowing  of  pace  occur  near 
known  grouse  hotspots.  I have  flushed 
many  grouse  while  deer  hunting,  but 
since  the  irregular  cadence  of  my  ap- 
proach did  not  necessarily  stop  me  near 
favored  grouse  spots,  the  birds  I put 
up  were  often  a considerable  distance 
away. 

State  of  Mind 

State  of  mind  is  immensely  im- 
portant in  grouse  shooting.  Popular 
belief  holds  that  you  need  to  be  light- 
ning fast  to  kill  grouse,  and  all  the 
commotion  which  attends  his  departure 
contributes  to  the  illusion  of  great 
speed.  The  bird  does  accelerate  very 
fast,  but  I believe  his  greater  success 
lies  in  psyching  out  the  hunter.  Many 
of  us  are  awed  by  the  speed  of  the  flush, 
we  hurry  our  snot,  and  we  miss.  Less 
frequently,  we  are  granted  a reprieve, 
as  I was  one  sun-drenched  October 
afternoon  many  years  ago.  An  old  apple 
tree,  hung  heavy  with  frost-touched 
fruit,  stood  in  the  middle  of  a clearing. 
The  setting  fairly  screamed  “grouse,” 
and  I approached  tense  and  expectant. 
Nothing. 

Just  as  I was  about  to  turn  away,  a 
magnificent  cockbird  boiled  up  at  my 
feet  and  bored  straightaway  toward  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  A clear  and  easy 
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sucker  shot.  I emptied  the  first  barrel 
in  haste,  then  watched  for  what  seemed 
an  eternity  while  the  bird  flew  on 
unscathed.  Flustered  by  the  initial  ex- 
plosive rise  of  the  grouse,  I regained 
my  calm  sufficiently  to  center  him  with 
the  pattern  of  the  left  barrel.  Seldom 
are  we  granted  a second  shot  as  simple 
as  the  first.  Had  there  been  a pine  tree 
or  thicket  anywhere  nearby,  I'm  sure 
that  bird  would  have  found  it. 

Woodcock  and  grouse  are  often 
found  in  the  same  early  season  coverts. 
At  such  times  a hunter  can  expect  to 
flush  either  bird,  and  a mixed  bag  of 
these  two  species  is  an  upland  hunter’s 
delight.  The  delicate,  twittering  flush 
of  the  woodcock  is  slower  than  the 
booming  departure  of  a grouse,  and  re- 
flexes which  are  adjusted  to  one  can 
betray  you  when  the  other  goes  up 
unexpectedly.  I shoot  too  fast  on 
woodcock  and  never  seem  to  get  ahead 
of  old  ruff.  When  birds  are  in  abun- 
dance, such  early  season  shooting  can 
start  me  talking  to  myself,  and  the  rest 
of  the  season  is  spent  trying  to  restore 
some  semblance  of  respectability  to  my 
shooting  average. 

All  is  not  sweetness  and  light  for  the 
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jump  shooter.  The  man  who  lacks 
good  dog  will  lose  a bird  once  in 
while — the  cripple  or  the  occasion 
bird  which  is  literally  dead  in  the  a 
but  which  still  manages  to  sail  f< 
considerable  distance.  Every  effo 
should  be  made  to  find  wounded  bird 
and  the  careful  and  persevering  hunt 
owes  it  to  himself  and  his  quarry 
leave  no  wounded  grouse  afield.  Stil 
that  will  sometimes  happen  in  any  for 
of  wingshooting,  and  mars  an  otherwi: 
perfect  day.  Partial  antidotes  for  cri] 
pies  include  passing  up  poor  chano 
and  a willingness  to  shoot  again 
wounded  birds,  even  though  they  m; 
be  on  the  ground.  Again,  ears  can  b 
come  important.  When  a bird  that  m; 
be  only  wounded  is  down,  I listc 
intently  for  the  sound  of  flutterii 
wings  or  running  feet. 

Nothing  Easy 

Nothing  about  jumpin’  grouse 
easy.  More  than  most  upland  shootin 
it  requires  experience,  dedication,  an 
some  say,  a bit  of  fanaticism.  I’d  t 
hard  pressed  to  think  of  any  type 
wingshooting  that  demands  more  wal 
ing  per  shell  expended,  or  offers 
poorer  shot-fired-to-bird-killed  rati 
Many  experienced  gunners  who  a: 
most  successful  at  walking  up  grou; 
are  also  loners,  men  who  renoun 
human  as  well  as  canine  companionsh 
in  the  uplands.  Such  experts  becon 
the  raw  material  of  legends,  men  who: 
mysterious  comings  and  goings  a: 
watched  intently  by  other  shootii 
men  in  hopes  of  discovering  a seer 
covert  or  overlooked  hotspot  whi( 
produces  such  consistent  success  f 
one  man.  The  best  are  spoken  of 
reverent  tones  wherever  serioi 
hunters  gather.  Old  John,  or  Fred,  i 
Charley — he’s  a grouse  hunter. 

There’s  really  nothing  exciting  < 
spectacular  about  jumping  grous 
There’s  just  your  woods  wisdom  ar 
experience  and  stamina  and  quickne 
and  shooting  ability  pitted  against  tl 
most  explosive  and  unpredictabl 
magnificent  and  dignified  bird  in  tl 
woodlands.  Just  you,  the  grouse  ar 
the  splendid  autumn  countrysid 
Come  to  think  of  it,  that’s  not  too  hi 
an  obsession  after  all. 
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And  Then 
There 

Were  Doves 


By  Howard  Mortimer 


Did  you  bring  lots  of 

shells?” 

The  question  came  from  a fellow  I 
didn’t  recognize,  but  I knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.  We  were  all  there  for 
one  purpose — doves.  The  hunt  had 
been  arranged  by  the  farmer  whose 
ground  we  were  hunting  on;  and  al- 
though few  of  us  knew  each  other,  we 
all  had  two  things  in  common — we 
knew  the  landowner  and  we  all  loved  to 
shoot  doves. 

“A  couple  of  boxes,  ” I answered. 

“You’ll  need  them,”  he  said  matter- 
of-factly.  He  wasn’t  commenting  on  my 
shooting  ability.  This  was  the  first  time 
we  had  met.  He  simply  believed  what 
jhe  was  saying.  Anyone  starting  out  to 
jhunt  doves  had  better  have  plenty  of 
ammunition.  Judging  from  my  past 
(experience  with  this  little  gray  ghost,  I 
|wasn’t  about  to  argue.  Apparently  no 
one  else  was  either.  Every  man  there 
thad  at  least  two  boxes  of  shells,  some 
three. 

We  started  our  hunt  on  a well  kept 
farm  where  one  of  the  local  fellows,  a 
self-appointed  guide,  showed  us  what 
he  felt  would  be  some  of  the  best  places 
for  posting.  A big  part  of  the  farm  was 
in  corn.  Some  of  it  had  been  picked, 
but  most  of  it  was  still  standing.  We 


spread  out  along  the  edge  of  the  corn, 
two  or  three  rows  in,  and  waited. 
Within  a few  minutes  I heard  the  first 
shots,  and  before  long  we  were  all 
shooting. 

The  first  bird  to  come  my  way  was  a 
loner.  I waited,  following  him  till  I was 
sure  he  was  within  range;  then  swung 
into  a good  lead  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  bird  hesitated  in  mid-air,  changed 
course  slightly  and  kept  flying.  I 
followed  again,  took  my  lead,  and 
squeezed  off  the  second  barrel.  The 
bird  kept  flying. 

“Blast  it!”  I said  loudly.  “Don  t tell 
me  we  re  going  to  start  this  all  over 
again.” 

Every  year  I’ve  started  out  that  way. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  I’d  shoot 
ten  or  twelve  shots  for  every  bird  I 
downed.  On  one  occasion  I even  went 
three  for  three — three  boxes  of  shells 
for  three  doves.  Usually  I improved  as 
time  went  on,  until  by  the  end  of  the 
season  I could  drop  a bird  for  every  four 
or  five  shots.  Last  season  I felt  I had  fi- 
nally mastered  the  art.  I passed  up  a lot 
of  marginal  shots  and  took  only  ones 
that  I felt  sure  were  within  range.  I had 
worked  out  the  lead  and  swing,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  season,  I was  shooting 
well.  But  the  shots  I had  just  missed 
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THERE’S  NO  GREATER  THRILL  FOR  most  dove  hunters  than  gathering  up  the  first  bird  of 
the  season.  Hitting  the  first  shot  gets  the  new  hunting  year  off  to  a good  start. 


should  have  been  easy  ones.  What  was 
I doing  wrong  now? 

I started  thinking  back  over  every- 
thing I knew  about  dove  shooting. 
Doves  fly  fast.  They  don’t  look  fast 
when  they  re  passing  over,  but  they 
are.  Therefore,  you  have  to  give  them  a 
pretty  good  lead.  They’re  small  and  it’s 
difficult  to  judge  their  range.  Most 
hunters  shoot  before  doves  get  close 
enough,  or  when  they’re  flying  too 
high.  I had  waited  for  this  dove  until  I 
was  sure  he  was  within  range.  The  only 
thing  I could  figure  out  was  that  mid-air 
hesitation.  It  was  as  though  he  had 
stopped  flying  momentarily,  just 
enough  to  let  my  shot  pass  in  front  of 
him,  much  as  an  automobile  driver 
does  at  a “yield’’  sign.  Maybe  that  was 
the  problem.  Maybe  I was  leading  too 
far  and  shooting  in  front  of  them.  I had 
no  idea  why  my  second  shot  missed. 
One  dove  shouldn’t  have  been  such  a 
big  deal,  but  I’ve  always  hated  to  miss 
my  first  shot  of  the  season. 

I had  to  stop  worrying  about  it.  Five 


more  doves  were  coming  in,  and  unless 
they  changed  course,  they  would  fly 
directly  over  my  head.  I knelt  in  the 
corn,  not  wanting  to  take  a chance  on 
being  seen.  When  they  were  almost 
overhead,  I stood  and  fired  at  the  lead 
dove.  He  didn’t  flinch.  I took  a lead  on 
one  near  the  back  and  fired  again.  Still 
nothing.  Four  shots  and  not  even  a 
feather.  I was  sure  doing  something 
wrong,  but  I still  didn  t know  what. 
Before  I could  think  about  it,  another 
flight  came  in.  I jammed  two  more 
shells  in  the  gun  and  fired  them.  The 
results  were  the  same.  Whatever  I was 
doing  just  wasn’t  working. 

At  times  like  that  I need  to  walk.  I’ve 
never  been  very  good  at  sitting  still  and 
thinking.  I crossed  the  cornfield  behind 
me  and  moved  over  to  the  next  field.  I 
could  walk  there  without  disturbing 
anyone  else.  As  I walked,  I went  over 
and  over  the  missed  shots,  picturing 
each  one  separately  in  an  attempt  to 
analyze  what  I was  doing  wrong.  It  had 
to  be  one  of  two  things:  either  I was 
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topping  my  swing  or  I was  just  giving 
hem  too  much  lead.  It  was  impossible 
o tell  whether  I was  behind  or  ahead  of 
hem. 

I had  been  walking  the  edge  of  the 
:ornfield,  almost  oblivious  to  every- 
hing  around  me,  when  I was  startled 
>y  a whistling,  fluttering  noise.  I swung 

0 my  right,  pulled  up,  and  fired  just  as 
he  lone  dove  cleared  the  tassels  of  the 
:om.  There  was  a puff  of  feathers,  and 
le  folded  and  dropped  to  the  ground.  I 
elt  better,  but  getting  that  one  still 
lidn  t help  me  with  my  pass  shooting, 
le  had  been  going  straight  away  when 

fired,  much  as  a pheasant  would  do, 
aid  that  land  of  shooting  was  a whole 
ot  different  from  pass  shooting,  as  all 
love  shooters  know. 

Back  at  my  stand  in  the  edge  of  the 
■omfield,  I waited  with  a new  determi- 
lation.  On  the  next  flight  I chose  the 
ead  bird  again.  This  time  I cut  my  lead 

1 little,  but  I consciously  continued  my 
wing  even  after  the  gun  went  off.  It 
worked.  The  bird  folded  and  dropped 
lmost  at  my  feet.  I quickly  followed 
hrough,  trying  for  a double.  The 
econd  shot  was  a clean  miss. 

At  least  I felt  a little  better.  The  first 
hot  had  scored  cleanly.  My  respect  for 
he  speed  of  the  dove  had  caused  me  to 
wercompensate,  giving  him  a bigger 
ead  than  necessary.  Now  that  I knew 
he  problem,  I could  correct  it. 

On  the  next  flight  I shot  more  confi- 
lently.  I hit  the  lead  dove  cleanly  and 
Jso  scored  with  one  near  the  back  of 
he  flight.  As  long  as  I kept  swinging  I 


could  shoot  well.  Swing  is  the  im- 
portant element  in  good  pass  shooting. 
Like  many  successful  dove  hunters,  I 
start  my  swing  well  behind  the  bird, 
continue  it  through  and  ahead  of  the 
bird,  touching  off  the  shot  when  I reach 
what  I believe  is  the  proper  lead,  and 
follow  through  after  the  gun  has  been 
fired.  When  I follow  this  pattern  I have 
less  tendency  to  stop  my  swing  when 
I’m  ready  to  shoot,  and  I get  more 
birds.  But  even  when  I’m  doing  my 
best  shooting  at  the  end  of  the  season,  I 
don’t  hurt  the  dove  population  much. 
Nobody  does. 

Dove  hunting  is  not  so  much  hunting 
as  it  is  shooting.  The  hunter  takes  up  a 
position  and  waits  for  them  to  flv  over, 
usually  as  they  go  to  or  from  feeding 
areas.  It  is  all  pass  shooting.  For  that  I 
like  a short  barrel  12-gauge  bored 
modified  and  improved  cylinder.  I load 
my  shells  with  either  7 V2  or  8 shot,  and 
as  mentioned  earlier,  I take  plenty  of 
shells.  Usually  there  are  plenty  of  other 
hunters  shooting,  and  since  most  of  my 
time  is  spent  looking  up,  shooting 
glasses  are  invaluable  for  reducing 
glare.  They  also  protect  the  eyes  from 
stray  shot. 

Another  great  thing  about  dove  hunt- 
ing is  that  the  fun  doesn’t  end  when  the 
hunt  is  over.  Doves  are  a gastronomic 
delight.  The  breast  meat  is  dark,  and 
cooked  on  a skewer  over  charcoal,  deli- 
cious. The  only  problem  is  that  it  takes 
a real  shotgunner  to  get  enough  of  them 
for  a meal.  But  then,  that’s  what  dove 
hunting  is  all  about. 


Deer  and  Bear  Records  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Big  Came  Records,  1965-1976,  is  the  complete  report  on  the 
Came  Commission’s  six  statewide  deer  and  bear  scoring  programs.  This  112-page 
japerbound  book  contains  a complete  integrated  listing  of  all  Pennsylvania- 
larvested  deer  and  bear  which  have  been  measured  during  the  programs  (using 
he  Boone  and  Crockett  system)  and  which  meet  the  minimums  established  by  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  personal  accounts  of  most  of  the  hunts  which  collected 
fre  top  trophies  are  included,  along  with  photos  of  more  than  160  high-scoring 
leer  and  bear,  annual  harvest  totals  from  1915  through  1976,  and  other  informa- 
ive  items.  Price  is  $1.00  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O. 
8ox  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  HUNTERS  are 
blessed  with  the  use  of  some  two 
million  acres  of  State  Forest  land  and 
almost  IV4  million  acres  of  Game  Com- 
mission-owned State  Game  Lands.  In 
addition,  millions  of  acres  of  private 
holdings  also  are  open  to  hunting,  with 
only  slight  restrictions,  usually  for 
safety  reasons.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
newcomers  to  certain  areas  can  still  be 
in  a bit  of  a quandary  trying  to  decide 
where  their  best  opportunities  might 
be,  come  deer  season. 

The  Hammermill  Paper  Co.  of  Erie 
has  been  doing  something  about  that 
for  the  past  two  hunting  seasons.  In 
1976  they  inaugurated  what  they  chose 
to  call  “Red  Hat  Day.’  Traditionally, 
Hammermill  land,  all  155,000  acres  of 
it,  has  been  open  to  public  hunting 
with  the  exception  of  certain  areas 
where  logging  operations  were  being 
conducted  or  where  road  conditions  did 
not  permit  heavy  concentrations  of  ve- 
hicles. For  the  most  part,  the  logging 
roads  are  off  limits  to  private  autos  and 
Hammermill  recognized  that  this  was  a 


deterrent  to  hunters.  It  was  time 
consuming  to  get  back  into  the  interior 
of  some  holdings  on  foot.  And  if  they 
did  score,  getting  deer  out  could  be- 
come an  even  bigger  problem. 

But  Hammermill  wanted  bigger  deer 
harvests  on  their  property.  Getting 
hardwood  reproduction  on  some  tracts 
had  long  been  a problem,  for  hardwood 
country  is  also  deer  country,  and  noth- 
ing appeals  more  to  hungry  deer  than 
succulent  black  cherry  or  hard  maple 
sprouts.  Therefore,  helping  hunters  fill 
their  tags  seemed  a good  move  eco- 
nomically as  well  as  from  a public 
relations  standpoint.  Nevertheless, 
Hammermill  is  in  the  tree-growing 
business,  not  the  deer  hunting  busi- 
ness, so  providing  taxi  service  to  get 
hunters  “back  in”  for  the  entire  season 
was  out  of  the  question.  But  why  not, 
asked  company  officials,  offer  some- 
thing special  for  antlerless  season? 
From  this  question  developed  what  is 
now  known  as  “Red  Hat  Day.” 

In  essence,  the  Red  Hat  Day  plan 
would  be  to  select  a few  Hammermill 
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tracts  that  were  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate a respectable  number  of 
hunters,  ask  hunters  to  sign  up  ahead  of 
time  for  the  hunt,  then  transport  them 
into  the  areas  via  company  equipment. 
A fine  idea!  Hammermill  decided  to  go 
one  step  further.  At  periodic  intervals, 
they  would  send  trucks  and  four-wheel- 
drive  vehicles  on  deer  pick-up  runs  to 
bring  the  successful  hunters  and  their 
game  back  to  the  parking  area. 

An  experimental  area  in  McKean 
County  was  the  starting  place  for  the 
1976  season.  It  worked  so  well  that  a 
larger  area  in  Potter  County  was  added 
in  1977.  The  Meeker  Hollow  region 
east  of  Coudersport  and  north  of  Route 
6 was  selected,  and  over  fifty  hunters 
signed  up  in  advance  for  the  “catered 
hunt.”  That  it  was  a success  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  of  forty-four 
hunters  transported  into  the  area, 
twenty-four  scored  on  antlerless  deer. 
The  hunters  were  happy  and  so  was 
Hammermill. 

I had  bagged  a small  buck  on  opening 
day,  but  Sylvia  was  still  deerless  when 


IN  1976,  Hammermill  inaugurated  “Red  Hat 
Day.”  Traditionally,  most  of  their  land  has 
been  open  to  public  hunting,  but  the  new 
program  was  designed  to  get  antlerless 
hunters  back  into  the  interior  and  later  get 
them  and  their  deer  out. 


the  season  on  baldies  came  around.  We 
had  been  lucky  enough  in  October  to 
obtain  Potter  County  antlerless  licenses 
so  we  decided  to  try  the  Red  Hat  thing. 
She  would  hunt  and  I d go  along  to  take 
pictures.  A good  story  perhaps,  and 
gee,  how  could  she  miss?  An  area 
loaded  with  deer,  the  best  deer  county 
in  the  state,  and  free  transportation  into 
the  heart  of  the  area.  No  trick  at  all  to 
shooting  a deer,  right?  Wrong! 

Sylvia  was  anxious  to  try  her  new 
250-3000  Savage  and  I was  lugging 
cameras  loaded  with  color  and  black- 
and-white  film  to  record  the  opening 
day  event.  My  major  worry  was  that 
she  might  shoot  a deer  too  early  in  the 
morning  and  the  light  might  not  be 
ood  enough  for  pictures.  Hah!  As  Bob- 
ie  Burns  once  said,  “.  . . the  best  laid 
plans  of  mice  and  men.  ...”  Our 
plans  did  go  a bit  astray. 

We  were  ensconced  on  the  side  of  a 
sharp  ridge  where  there  had  been  some 
recent  cutting.  There  was  deer  sign 
everywhere  and  I was  sure  that  within  a 
minute  or  so  of  being  dropped  out  of 
the  four-wheel-drive,  Sylvia  would  be 
leveling  the  crosshairs  on  a fat  doe. 
Fact  is,  we  did  see  a deer  shortly  after 
full  daylight,  but  my  “expertise”  cost 
her  a shot.  It  went  like  this: 

Sylvia:  “Hey,  there’s  a deer  coming 
toward  us  at  about  eleven  o clock. 

Me:  “Yeah,  I see  it. 

Sylvia:  “Shall  I shoot  now?  It’s  about 
seventy-five  yards,  isn  t it? 

Me:  “Wait  a minute,  it’s  still  angling 
toward  us;  I think  you’ll  get  a better 
shot.” 

Famous  last  words.  The  deer  slipped 
into  a tangle  of  cut-off  treetops  and  we 
never  saw  it  again.  I mean,  it  vanished 
into  thin  air!  Moral  of  the  story  . . . 
when  the  shot  is  offered  and  it’s  a 
reasonably  good  one,  take  it.  He,  or  in 
this  case  she,  who  hesitates  and  listens 
to  kibitzers  gathers  no  venison.  That 
was  the  last  deer  we  saw  all  day  with 
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SYLVIA  BASHLINE  drags  her  deer  down  to 
the  road.  Success  ratio  on  the  Hammermill 
holdings  has  been  well  over  50  percent — 
considerably  better  than  the  statewide 
average. 

the  exception  of  the  tagged  ones  carried 
out  by  the  Hammermill  deer-gathering 
platoon. 

Red  Hat  Day  was  held  on  the  first 
day  of  the  antlerless  season  only  (after 
all,  the  Hammermill  folks  wanted  to 
hunt  too),  so  on  the  second  day  we 
went  to  another  Hammermill  tract  on 
the  Dingman  Run  Road  for  a second 
try.  I had  hunted  this  hillside  during 


my  youth,  so  I knew  the  country 
reasonably  well.  Again,  I was  sure 
Sylvia  would  score  nere.  She  almos 
didn’t. 

It  was  colder  than  a tax  collector’: 
heart,  and  two  feet  of  hard  crustec 
snow  made  the  going  tough.  I made  i 
couple  of  small  drives  for  my  spouse 
with  no  luck.  The  deer  simply  wouldn’ 
cooperate. 

At  10  o’clock  we  decided  to  heac 
back  to  the  car  for  some  hot  tea,  wher 
out  of  nowhere  six  deer  appeared  an 
gling  slowly  up  the  hill  in  front  of  us 
This  time  Sylvia  didn’t  ask  my  advice 
Bang.  Bang.  And  another  Pennsylvank 
deer  tag  was  about  to  be  filled  out. 

The  safety  record  of  the  Red  Ha 
Days  thus  far  has  been  perfect,  and  the 
success  ratio  has  been  well  over  5( 
percent.  This  is  considerably  bettei 
than  the  statewide  average.  In  part 
this  can  be  attributed  to  the  intimate 
knowledge  the  Hammermill  employee; 
have  of  their  areas.  But  the  fact  remain; 
that  cutting  operations  and  the  re- 
sultant treetops  act  like  beacons  foi 
hungry  deer.  The  Hammermill  Com- 
pany and  the  hunters  who  participated 
in  the  Red  Hat  Day  of  1977  were 
equally  well  served. 

Company  officials  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  Red  Hat  operation.  They  tell 
me  they  intend  to  expand  the  plan  tc 
other  areas  this  season.  For  more  in- 
formation about  signing  up,  write  tc 
Northern  Timberlands  Division,  Ham- 
mermill Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  16533. 
But  a word  of  caution.  Don’t  expect  tc 
find  deer  hunting  easy  even  on  a hunt 
such  as  the  Hammermill  affair.  White- 
tails  are  still  white  tails,  no  matter 
whose  land  they’re  on.  There’s  still  a 
measure  of  luck  connected  with  it. 
Right,  Sylvia? 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax  de- 
ductible. Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which  are 
used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game  Com- 
mission expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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Learning  the  Ways  of  Mink 
Part  III 


Trapping  Mink  with  Confidence 

By  Ken  James 


VERY  TRAPPER  has  his  favorite 
trap,  I suppose,  but  for  mink  I’ve 
got  four  favorites;  three  are  specifically 
mink  traps,  the  fourth  is  a “just  in  case 
kind  which  will  take  mink  and  almost 
anything  else  that  happens  to  show  up. 

My  all-time  favorite  for  mink  is 
certain  to  surprise  many:  it’s  the  #1% 
long  spring.  Just  looking  at  it  will  make 
you  wonder  why.  Sure,  it’s  bulky  and 
awkward  and  far  too  big  when  com- 
pared with  a little  #1  jump  trap  which 
under  the  right  conditions  will  hold  any 
mink,  but  it’s  got  a lot  of  things  going 
for  it. 

First  of  all,  its  wide  jaws  are  capable 
of  a good  solid  hold — sometimes  all  the 
way  up  the  shoulder  to  the  mink’s 
body.  If  you’ve  misjudged  depth  in 
making  your  set,  it  will  still  provide  a 
good  hold  on  a mink  and,  should  a 
muskrat  wander  into  your  set,  these  big 
jaws  will  prevent  the  wring-offs. 

For  an  adult,  setting  these  traps 
either  with  gloves  on  or  bare-handed  is 
no  problem  and,  although  no  mink  trap 
is  really  difficult  to  set,  these  #1%  long 
springs  are  probably  the  easiest  for 
young  trappers  to  use. 

The  jaws  can  be  grasped  from  the  top 
with  one  hand  as  your  other  hand 
compresses  the  spring,  using  your  knee 
for  support  if  needed;  then  “bend”  the 
spring  downward.  You  can  relax  your 
grip  on  the  jaws;  they  will  fall  open  and 
you  can  hold  them  open  by  placing  the 
heel  of  your  hand  (near  the  thumb  base) 
on  the  open  jaws,  wrapping  your  fin- 
gers around  the  bottom  for  a secure 
hold,  while  setting  the  pan  and  trigger 
with  your  other  hand.  These  long 
springs  have  a tendency  to  set  with  one 
jaw  (the  one  not  held  in  place  by  the 
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trigger)  tilted  upward  as  much  as  % 
inch . 

To  level  the  jaws,  merely  turn  the 
spring  toward  the  trigger  side.  Instead 
of  being  lined  up  straight  with  the  jaw 
base,  the  spring  should  be  swung 
toward  the  trigger  45  degrees  or  more. 
You’ll  notice  that  a long  spring  trap  in 
this  position  is  a bit  more  compact  and 
will  seem  less  awkward  than  when  first 
held  out  like  a frying  pan.  The  greater 
base  area  also  makes  it  easier  to  plant 
the  mink  set  solidly.  One  thing  you 
don’t  need  is  a wobbly  trap. 

Any  leg-gripping  trap  should  be  set 
on  a firm  footing.  Clay  or  gravel  bot- 
toms present  no  problem.  If  you  en- 
counter silt  or  mud  that  offers  no  sup- 
port for  your  trap,  use  one  or  more  flat 
rocks  as  a base.  If  you  “import”  them 
from  somewhere  else  as  I’ve  done  on 
many  occasions,  take  a little  extra  time 
after  your  set  is  finished  to  stir  up  the 
bottom  upstream  from  your  set  (or,  if 
it’s  in  a spring,  do  the  same  with  its  bot- 
tom). Wait  until  the  water  clears.  If  the 
sediment  has  not  covered  your 
“foreign”  rocks  and  trap,  repeat  the 
process. 

Never  Convinced 

Although  I’ve  never  been  convinced 
that  mink  are  as  suspicious  of  traps  as 
we  believe  them  to  be,  I still  make  it  a 
practice  to  place  the  “handle,  the 
spring  section  of  these  traps,  out  of  the 
mainstream.  Just  to  be  safe,  I suppose, 

I put  it  off  to  the  side  of  the  path  the 
mink  is  expected  to  travel.  With  its 
spring  cocked  to  one  side  as  described, 
the  long  spring  trap  can  be  used  to 
make  a compact  set  almost  anywhere. 

The  Conibear  body-gripping  traps 
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ire  so  loss-proof  that  you  might  well 
vonder  why  they’re  not  my  first  choice. 
.Veil,  in  a good  many  places  they  are, 
>ut  there  are  many  places  where  a leg- 
liold  trap  is  dictated.  Each  year  that 
ve  used  the  body-grippers  I’ve  come 
ip  with  some  new  uses  for  them.  I’m 
till  trying  to  perfect  a number  of  good 
Iry  sets  using  the  small  Conibears  for 
Inink. 

They  are  excellent  for  underwater 
ets  at  the  entrances  of  muskrat  tun- 
lels,  drainpipes  or  elsewhere  below 
he  surface,  and  can  be  effective  in  nar- 
ow  spring  runs  and  in  those  “miniature 
anyons”  referred  to  in  Part  II.  We  ll 
letail  their  specific  uses  later  in  dis- 
ussing  set  locations. 

Because  of  the  tendency  of  muskrats 
o wring  off  a foot,  the  Stop  Loss-type 
rap  was  developed.  A number  of  them 
l/ere  once  marketed,  all  similar  in 
lesign.  Once  an  animal  was  captured  in 
he  trap,  his  first  lunge  for  freedom 
lulled  out  a pin  which  released  a 
econd  spring-loaded  restraining 
levice.  A narrow  “hoop”  swept  up 
long  the  jaws,  keeping  the  animal 
* terally  at  arm’s  length.  The  feature  is 
elatively  foolproof  and  eliminates  any 
/ring-offs  which  might  occur  if  an 
nimal  thrashes  about  in  shallow  water, 
'hese  traps  were  designed  especially 
pr  sets  in  shallow  water — too  shallow 
or  a drowning  set. 

The  Stop  Loss  might  rate  a higher 
lace  in  another  trapper’s  list  of 
hoices,  and  that’s  his  prerogative, 
hey  are  good  traps.  Since  they’re  al- 
liost  always  submerged  for  an  entire 
Reason  and  subject  to  rusting,  it’s  a 
-lood  idea  to  check  them  before  use  the 
, allowing  season.  I’ve  had  some 
llerform  flawlessly  for  season  after 
Ifeason;  others  developed  a very  “lazy” 
ward  spring.  If  early  rusting  is  watched 
or,  removed,  and  a light  coating  of  oil 
pplied  in  the  off-season,  it’s  reasonable 
) expect  many  years  of  service  from 
oese  excellent  shallow  water  traps. 

Iiear  in  mind  that  mink  sets  are  not 
luskrat-proof,  fortunately.  You’ll  wel- 
ome  their  pelts — not  wring-offs.  Re- 
lember,  these  traps  are  almost  a must 
>r  sets  far  from  deep  water.  There  will 
[ways  be  opportunities  for  making  sets 
'here  neither  a drowning  set  nor  a 
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Conibear  body-gripping  trap  can  be 
used;  the  Stop  Loss  is  the  answer. 

“Best  mink  trap  ever  made  was  a 
double  coil  spring  fox  trap,”  an  old- 
timer  retorted  with  no  surprise  in  his 
voice  when  I had  told  him  of  catching  a 
mink  in  one  which  had  been  set  for 
coon.  A number  of  sets  and  catches 
later,  I was  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 
Some  sets,  despite  what  you  intended 
them  to  catch,  can  produce  mink, 
muskrat  or  raccoon,  so  it’s  only  natural 
that  you  should  prepare  the  set  to  hold 
the  largest  of  the  three.  The  catch 
referredf  to  above  was  the  result  of  us- 
ing a natural-looking  blind  set  that  had 
been  placed  in  a small  meadow  stream 
by  some  trapper  who  preceded  me 
many  years  before.  A rather  large  flat 
rock  had  been  imbedded  firmly  into  the 
stream  bottom.  It  stuck  out  of  the  water 
a good  two  feet,  its  flat  side  parallel 
with  the  stream  bank.  The  distance 
between  the  rock  and  the  bank  was  just 
about  what  I would  have  made  it,  had  I 
made  the  set  for  a raccoon  ...  so,  I 
stuck  a #2  double  coil  spring  in  place. 
Ironically,  I believe  that  set  and  that 
trap  caught  the  smallest  mink  I ever 
toold  (Just  as  ironic,  the  largest  mink  I 
ever  caught  was  taken  in  a #1.) 

Homework 

In  recommending  specific  sets  for 
mink,  we  re  going  to  take  for  granted 
you’ve  done  your  homework  as 
“assigned”  in  Parts  I and  II,  either  by 
trying  for  a live  sighting  or  tracking  and 
scouting  your  proposed  trapping 
grounds,  or  both.  If  so,  you’ve  got  a 
good  idea  already  just  which  sets  to  be 
described  are  for  you. 

One  set  which  needs  little  preseason 
attention  is  the  drainpipe  or  small  cul- 
vert mink  set.  However,  a few  hints 
will  increase  your  chance  for  success.  If 
the  culvert  drains  a spring  which 
seldom  if  ever  freezes,  you  can  almost 
depend  upon  a constant  water  level,  so 
a leg-hold  trap  will  do  the  job.  If  water 
depth  fluctuates,  as  it  does  with  most 
runoff  drains,  it  might  be  better  to  use 
the  Conibear.  Its  wire  triggers  are  very 
sensitive.  The  entire  trap  opening  is 
much  larger,  yet  the  chance  of  the  mink 
triggering  the  trap  is  much  greater  than 
if  you  depended  on  his  landing  a foot 
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atop  the  pan  of  a leg-hold  trap  set  near 
the  bottom  of  the  pipe. 

Regardless  of  the  trap  used,  most 
drainage  pipes  are  far  too  large  for  you 
to  expect  a mink  will  unerringly  direct 
himself  into  your  trap.  You’ll  have  to 
narrow  down  the  opening.  This  should 
always  be  done  on  tne  downstream  side 
of  the  pipe.  Even  so,  you  need  only 
twigs  placed  lightly  but  firmly  into  posi- 


THOUGH  NOT  A firm  believer  in  the  use  of 
bait  or  scent,  before  adopting  that  theory  I 
caught  a mink  in  a spring  using  oil-packed 
sardines  for  bait.  They  will  enter  a spring 
and  search  every  nook  and  cranny.  Place 
your  lure  in  one  of  these  nooks. 

tion.  In  the  event  of  a sudden  down- 
pour or  melting  runoff,  you  don’t  want 
to  be  guilty  of  flooding  a road.  If  you’re 
trapping  rural  areas,  most  township 
road  crews  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
you’re  doing  on  their  routes.  If  some 
major  ditch  clearance  is  planned,  many 
will  advise  you. 

In  the  drainpipe  between  two  culti- 
vated fields  described  in  Part  II,  I had 
scarcely  had  my  trap  in  place  a week 
when  one  morning  I was  greeted  by  a 
half-inch  ice  cover.  I was  about  to  chop 
through,  pull  the  trap  and  give  up  the 
set,  but  I noticed  the  ice  was  clear  as  a 
window  pane.  So,  I thought,  why  not 
check  it  each  morning  through  the 
“window  ”?  Each  day  seemed  to  add  a 
little  more  until  I had  about  2%  inches 
of  window,  but  one  morning  I could 
make  out  the  unmistakable  form  of  a 
mink  through  the  ice.  I chopped  out 
the  set,  retrieved  both  mink  and  trap 
and  decided  I had  stretched  my  luck 
long  enough.  It  would  be  there  to  trap 
another  year. 


I’ve  never  heard  an  explanation  c 
how  a “blind  set’’  got  its  name.  I ca 
only  guess  it’s  because  the  set  is  mad 
where  an  animal  will  “blindly’’  ventur 
into  it,  as  opposed  to  being  baited  o 
lured  in.  Whatever  the  reason  for  th 
name,  it  sure  does  catch  furbearers 
You  can  find  natural  blind  sets  alon 
many  streams  and  lake  or  pond  shore.1 
in  other  places,  with  a little  effort  yo 
can  create  them.  A large  boulder  in 
bedded  into  the  earth  and  extendin 
from  below  the  water’s  surface  to  som 
distance  onto  shore  will  be  a natun 
obstacle  in  a mink’s  path  along  th 
stream.  It  can  be  depended  upon  t 
enter  the  water  very  close  to  th 
obstacle,  so  set  your  trap  accordingly.  1 
long  wire  should  be  attached  to  the  tra] 
chain  and  secured  to  a substantial  “an 
chor  out  in  the  stream.  In  place 
where  stumps,  large  rocks  o 
brushpiles  have  already  narrowe 
down  a furbearer  s streamside  or  lake 
side  runways,  you  can  add  similar  ma 
terial — a short  log,  additional  rocks  o 
brush — until  you  have  constructed  a 
impassable  obstruction,  thereby  nudg 
ing  your  quarry  into  the  water,  inti 
your  trap.  Since  such  sets  take  raccoon 
use  a #2  double  coil  spring  in  good  con 
dition,  with  a heavy  wire  and  stone  ti 
act  as  a drag. 

Bridges  offer  an  assortment  of  blim 
sets.  Some  will  be  more  effective  with 
bit  of  work  on  your  part;  others  can  b 
taken  advantage  of  by  merely  placin' 
your  trap  at  the  appropriate  spot. 

Last  Type  First 

Let’s  take  the  last  type  first.  A ver 
good  under-the-bridge  set  can  be  mad 
where  a stream  approaches  the  bridgi 
either  from  an  angle  or  on  a curve.  Ii 
doing  so,  it  generally  scours  one  side  c 
the  creek  more  deeply  than  the  othe 
and  a sand  bar  results  on  the  opposit 
side.  You  can  depend  on  mink  usin 
the  side  of  the  creek  with  the  sand  bar 
Where  they  cross  is  a guess,  but  cros 
they  do  in  order  to  avoid  swimmin 
into  the  faster  current  on  the  deep  side 
A trap  set  in  about  2%  inches  of  water 
close  to  the  bridge  foundation,  just  ii 
front  of  the  sand  bar,  will  take  mini 
coming  and  going.  A large  stone  or  twi 
placed  six  to  eight  inches  from  the  foun 
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dation  is  an  added  guarantee  that  you’ll 
funnel  mink  into  your  trap.  Again,  set 
heavy,  this  will  also  take  coon. 

Some  trappers  choose  to  set  up  a cor- 
ridor between  the  bridge’s  foundation 
and  a rock  they’ve  placed  in  position 
long  in  advance  of  the  season.  Mink 
thus  become  accustomed  to  swimming 
through.  When  the  season  opens  you 
merely  build  up  the  bottom  in  this  cor- 
ridor with  flat  rocks  until  you  have  your 
trap  within  a few  inches  of  the  water’s 
surface,  set  your  trap  and  you  re  in 
business.  This  is  an  effective  set  but  it 
has  a few  hitches  you  should  be  aware 
of. 

Not  Often  Possible 

k First,  it’s  not  often  possible  to  find 
at  big  flat  rock  to  set  up  on  edge  as  a 
i corridor  wall.  Secondly,  though  you 
i might  find  one  nearby,  getting  it  to  the 
spot  can  make  hernia  a sure  bet!  It’s  an 
accomplishment,  sometimes,  just  to 
keep  your  balance  in  a rushing  current 

(without  the  further  burden  of  a heavy 
rock.  Now,  I’ve  gone  this  entire  route, 
including  the  next  step:  trying  to  get 
that  blasted  rock  to  set  up  without  flop- 
ping back  into  the  water.  Yes,  you  can 
lean  it  against  the  bridge  foundation, 
and  that  works  as  long  as  the  water 
level  doesn’t  rise  too  much.  Should  that 
prize  rock  topple  over  streamward, 
you’d  better  have  along  one  of  those 
shoulder  length  trapper’s  gloves!  The 
last  disadvantage  to  this  guide  rock  is 
that  it’s  a neon  light  to  trap  thieves.  If 
they’ve  got  boots  or  waders  on,  “Bye, 
bye,  trap!” 

An  alternative  that  works  about  as 
well  is  to  build  up  the  creek  bottom  so 
that  your  trap  will  sit  in  the  desired 
depth  of  water — about  2 V2  inches — and 
trust  to  the  mink’s  instinct.  Both  mink 
and  muskrats  will  swim  as  close  as  they 
possibly  can  to  a bridge  foundation  and 
I’ve  taken  both  without  any  further  ad- 
dition to  the  set. 

Another  bridge  set  that  works  well  is 
less  hazardous;  the  trap  is  set  just  at  the 
stream  edge  of  the  bridge’s  wingwall. 
Generally  there  is  a little  pool  of  water 
just  around  the  corner  of  the  foundation 
from  times  of  higher  water.  A trap  can 
be  submerged  in  a few  inches  of  water 
here,  the  drag  tossed  into  a deeper  area 


of  the  creek,  and  it  will  take  mink.  If 
you’ve  got  a bit  of  silt  on  the  creek  bot- 
tom and  you’ve  dyed  your  traps 
properly  (see  “Trap  Care,’’  GAME 
NEWS,  July  1977),  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  make  such  a set  that  is 
practically  invisible.  Of  course,  you  will 
have  to  check  it  early — you  can’t 
camouflage  a trapped  mink.  Again,  a 
#2  is  your  safest  bet  here. 

Spring  runs  offer  some  good  opportu- 
nities for  blind  sets.  If  no  natural  nar- 
rowing-down  of  the  stream  occurs,  it 
can  be  created  with  a few  well-placed 
dead  branches  (such  blind  sets  are  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated  in  Pennsylvania 
Trapping,  available  from  the  Game 
Commission  for  $1.00,  delivered). 

I went  upstream  from  my  usual 
haunts  one  winter  and  observed  a spot 
where  debris  had  all  but  clogged  the 
mainstream  of  a small  run  which 
drained  an  old  swamp.  It  looked  like  a 
good  place  for  a set,  except  the  current 
seemed  too  swift.  Figuring  I had  noth- 
ing to  lose,  I made  the  set.  Next  morn- 
ing— a mink!  It  didn’t  seem  possible, 
with  that  swift  current,  that  a mink 
would  attempt  to  squeeze  through,  but 
squeezing  through  seems  to  be  the 
name  of  their  game. 

Springs  themselves  are  a good  bet  for 
all-winter  (all-season,  that  is)  trapping. 
These,  too,  are  on  the  mink’s  list  of  re- 
quired-visiting places.  Although  I’m 
not  a firm  believer  in  the  use  of  bait  or 
scent,  before  I adopted  that  theory  I 


LAKES  AND  FARM  PONDS  are  great  places 
to  trap  in  early  season.  Most  are  havens  for 
muskrats  and  mink  will  sometimes  follow 
them  out  of  the  sheer  desire  to  plunder  a 
colony. 
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BE  A COMPLETE  mink  trapper.  Have  a va- 
riety of  sets  planned.  Build  them,  if 
necessary,  in  advance  of  the  season.  You’ll 
be  trapping  mink  long  after  others  have 
hung  up  their  traps  for  another  year. 

caught  a mink  in  a spring  using  oil- 
packed  sardines  for  bait.  They  will 
enter  a spring  and  search  out  every 
nook  and  cranny.  Just  use  one  of  those 
existing  nooks,  or  make  your  own,  and 
stuff  in  a bit  of  bait  or  lure.  What  can 
you  lose?  I scored,  and  so  can  you. 

Early  in  the  mink  season,  before 
heavy  freezes  become  the  order  of  the 
day,  those  miniature  arroyos,  little 
canyons  which  erode  deeply  into  a 
meadow  while  draining  a spring  or 
maybe  a swampy  area  farther  uphill, 
are  great  places  to  catch  mink.  I had  al- 
ways used  Stop  Loss  traps  in  these  little 
ditches  because  there  was  never  water 
of  sufficient  depth  for  a drowning  set. 
Fresh  out  of  those  traps  one  day,  I de- 
bated the  use  of  a Conibear.  It  didn’t 
seem  possible  that  it  could  be 
concealed,  but  I made  the  set  anyway. 
Using  a stake  to  support  the  Conibear 
firmly  (when  the  trap  is  set  the  coil 
tightens  around  the  stake;  if  your  stake 
is  firmly  imbedded  in  the  ground  your 
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trap  will  remain  in  place  securely),  ] 
bent  over  some  grasses  to  form  t 
natural-looking  arch — at  least,  I tolc 
myself  it  was.  A light  snow  fell  during 
the  night  and  next  morning  I searched 
for  that  set  with  mixed  emotions:  I wa5 
indeed  proud  that  I had  engineered  the 
basis  for  such  a well-concealed  set  (now 
that  the  snow  had  fallen),  but  really,  ] 
would  like  to  have  known  where  the 
heck  it  was! 

Realizing  I had  a good  thing  going,  1 
decided  to  play  it  smart  ( that  was  e 
first!)  and  stay  put,  electing  to  keep 
searching  with  my  eyes  instead  oi 
tramping  around  and  disturbing  the 
beautiful  white  carpet  over  the 
countryside.  In  time  I did  spot  the  set, 
made  a mental  note  of  where  to  stand, 
where  to  look  tomorrow,  and  went  or 
my  way.  “Tomorrow”  the  Conibeai 
held  a fine  male  mink!  “Held”  is  a good 
word,  too.  I don’t  know  how  he  did  it, 
but  be  was  all  the  way  through  the 
Conibear.  That  is,  the  trap’s  jaws  were 
closed  on  his  body,  behind  his 
shoulders  and  in  front  of  his  hind- 
quarters! He  must  have  really  beer 
traveling  and  got  his  head  through, 
maybe  alongside  the  trigger  (although 
I don’t  see  how  that’s  possible)  anc 
“triggered”  it  with  his  midsection 
Whatever,  there  he  was,  in  a Conibeai 
set  where  water  once  was  but  was  nc 
more. 

Plan  for  After  Freeze-Up 

Lakes  and  farm  ponds  are  a greal 
place  to  trap  in  early  season.  Once  they 
freeze  up  they  become  a problem. 
Most  are  havens  for  muskrats,  and 
mink  will  follow  them  to  plunder  £ 
colony.  Blind  sets  along  shorelines  or  in 
spring  runs  feeding  the  lake  or  pond,  oi 
dry  sets  along  the  shoreline  will  all  pul 
mink  on  the  stretching  boards.  Since 
these  are  the  first  to  freeze  on  youi 
trapping  grounds,  this  might  be  a good 
location  to  plan  for  some  after-freeze- 
up  sets.  Look  for  hollow  logs  not  far 
from  shore.  Search  them  out  for  mini 
sign.  You  might  want  to  try  bait  or  lure 
in  advance  of  the  season  to  see  whal 
you  can  coax  in.  You  can  make 
shoreline  tunnels  a mink  won’t  be  able 
to  resist  by  placing  two  old  logs  of  aboul 
any  length  side  by  side  (just  far  enough 
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apart  for  your  trap)  and  covering  all  but 
the  ends  with  brush,  twigs,  leaves, 
bark — anything  you  can  find  handy.  A 
bit  of  weathering  and  your  made-to- 
order  mink  subway  will  look  like  it  was 
always  there.  Set  your  trap  well  inside 
the  opening,  and  use  crumbled  dry 
leaves  or  even  feathers  from  hunting 
season’s  bird  kills  to  cover  your  trap.  It 
will  be  freeze-proof  and  snow-proof 
The  same  type  shelter  for  an  all- 
season  trap  can  be  used  along  stone 
fencerows.  Or  you  can  construct  a 
modified  weasel  box  as  described  in 
Pennsylvania  Trapping,  enlarging  the 
hole  and  the  box  a bit  to  accommodate 
the  larger  mink.  Also,  with  the  land- 
owner’s permission  you  might  con- 
struct almost  the  same  type  of  trap 
[shelter  using  the  raw  materials  at  hand. 
It’s  important  to  narrow  down  your 
opening.  One  farmer  gave  me  the  OK 
to  go  ahead,  “But  don’t  trap  any  of  my 
cats!”  They  would  be  searching  for  the 
same  rodents  as  the  mink. 


Before  freeze-up,  I wouldn’t  miss 
any  underwater  tunnel  anywhere.  I’ve 
caught  mink  in  ponds  and  slow-moving 
streams  with  traps  placed  in  muskrat 
tunnels  under  water.  This  is  just  one 
more  of  those  “tendencies  that  mink 
seem  to  have.  The  more  you  learn  of 
them,  the  more  success  you’ll  have  on 
the  trapline. 

It’s  a temptation  to  rush  to  the 
nearest  pond  or  stream,  scout  it  out, 
figure  out  how  many  sets  you’ll  make 
and  where,  only  to  find  that  you’re 
frozen  out  of  business  quicker  than  you 
had  imagined  . . . and  you  haven’t 
made  plans  or  provisions  for  those  “dry 
sets’  which  go  on  catching  mink  after 
freeze-up.  Don’t  make  that  mistake.  Be 
a complete  mink  trapper;  have  a variety 
of  sets  planned — build  them  if  nec- 
essary— in  advance  of  the  season. 
You’ll  be  trapping  mink  long  after 
others  have  hung  up  the  traps  for 
another  year  and  you’ll  be  well  paid  for 
your  efforts. 


Hey,  Mabel! 

Female  toads  and  frogs  are  usually  voiceless  except  for  cries  of  alarm,  but  males 
summon  their  mates  to  the  breeding  pools  by  voice.  They  call  with  the  mouth 
closed  by  using  the  inflated  vocal  sac  as  a resounding  compartment. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
SUMMARY 

1978  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 
DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK 


Jpecies 

Doves 

[Rails  (Sora  and  Virginia) 

Gallinules 

Wilson’s  or  Jacksnipe 
Woodcock 

[NO  OPEN  SEASON — King  and  Clapper  Rails. 

* Singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of species. 

SHOOTING  HOURS 


Open  Seasons 

Daily 

Bag 

Maximum 

Possession 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

Limits 

Limits 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

12 

24 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

25* 

25* 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

15 

30 

Oct.  14 

Dec.  16 

8 

16 

Oct.  14 

Dec.  16 

5 

10 

Doves — 12  noon,  prevailing  time,  to  Sunset. 

Rails,  Gallinules,  Snipe,  Woodcock — One-half  hour  before  Sunrise  to  Sunset  (except  on  October  28 
■vhen  the  opening  hour  will  be  9 a.m.). 

MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  ( ‘DUCK”  STAMP)  NOT  REQUIRED  TO 
HUNT  DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK.  BOW  AND  ARROW,  SHOTGUN 
PLUGGED  TO  NO  MORE  THAN  3-SHELL  CAPACITY  ARE  LEGAL,  RIFLES  AND  PISTOLS 
\RE  PROHIBITED.  NO  HUNTING  ON  SUNDAY. 
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WHAT  IS  GAME  MANAGEMENT 

By  William  K.  Shope 

PGC  Game  Biologist 


GAME  MANAGEMENT  consists  of 
manipulating  a game  population’s 
size  or  sex  ratio  to  change  the  number 
of  animals  that  can  be  harvested  an- 
nually. This  can  be  done  by  manipulat- 
ing either  hunter  harvests  or  habitat. 
This  article  will  discuss  the  role  of 
harvests  in  controlling  the  size  of  game 
populations. 

The  number  of  animals  that  can  be 
harvested  on  a sustained  basis  from  any 
game  population  depends  on  the 
number  of  new  animals  added  to  that 
population  between  hunting  seasons. 
The  number  of  new  animals  added  de- 
pends on  both  the  number  born  and 
the  number  dying  between  seasons. 
For  example,  if  we  had  500,000  deer 
left  after  hunting  season  and  300,000 
fawns  were  born  in  June,  but  100,000 
deer  died  between  hunting  seasons,  we 
would  end  up  with  a fall  population  of 
700,000.  From  this  population  of 

700,000  deer  we  could  harvest 

200,000  deer.  Assuming  we  want  to 
keep  the  population  at  that  size,  the 
allowable  harvest  is  the  difference 
between  the  post-hunt  population  of 

500,000  and  the  following  year’s 
prehunt  population  of  700,000. 

If  we  were  able  to  harvest  200,000 
deer  from  a fall  population  of  700,000 
deer  on  a regular  basis,  we  would  say 
that  the  sustained  yield  value  for  a 
population  of  700,000  deer  is  200,000 
deer.  Each  population  of  animals  has 
many  potential  sustained  yield  levels 
because  of  differences  in  reproduction 
and  survival  associated  with  different 
population  levels.  As  long  as  environ- 
mental conditions  remain  fairly  stable, 
the  yield  associated  with  a given  popu- 
lation level  remains  fairly  constant. 

While  every  game  population  has 
many  sustained  yield  values  associated 
with  different  populations  levels,  each 
game  population  has  only  one 
maximum  sustained  yield  value 


associated  with  the  set  of  environ- 
mental conditions  in  which  that  popula- 
tion lives.  The  maximum  sustained 
yield  value  occurs  at  the  population1 
level  which  can  stand  the  greatest  re- 
moval of  animals  on  a regular  basisj 
without  changing  the  size  of  succeeding* 
fall  populations.  The  environmental 
conditions  in  terms  of  food  and  cover 
are  adequate  to  provide  all  the  basic  ■ 
needs  of  the  animals  at  a maximum  sus- 
tained yield  population  level. 

To  illustrate  the  idea  of  a maximum 
sustained  yield  versus  a sustained ' 
yield,  we  prepared  a set  of  population 
values  showing  the  prehunt  and  post- 
hunt population  levels,  harvest  levels, 
and  the  adult  male  and  female  age 
structures  for  a deer  population  in  an 
area  which  can  support  5,000  animals 
over  winter  (Table  1).  The  adult  male 
harvest  rate,  reproductive  rate,  and 
nonhunting  mortality  rate  from  causes 
other  than  winter  starvation  used  in 
developing  the  population  levels  and 
harvest  estimates  were  approximately 
the  same  as  the  current  statewide  rates 
for  deer  in  Pennsylvania.  The  adult  i 
male  harvest  rate  used  in  the  model 
was  70  percent  (current  statewide  rates 
range  between  65  and  73  percent).  Re- 
productive rates  used  in  the  model 
were  0.5  male  fawns  and  0.5  female 
fawns  per  female  of  age  one  year  or 
older  in  June  (current  statewide  rates 
range  between  .51  and  .53  for  either 
sex  of  fawns),  and  the  losses  between 
seasons  were  placed  at  20  percent  of 
the  post-hunt  population  (current  rates 
range  between  18  and  26  percent). 

Winter  losses  in  the  model  popula-  , 
tion  in  Table  1 occurred  only  when  the 
post-hunt  population  exceeded  5,000 
animals.  When  winter  losses  occurred 
in  the  model  populations,  they  were 
deducted  evenly  from  both  the  male  ( 
and  female  fawn  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation. Although  some  older  adult  fe- 
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ales  die  under  very  harsh  winter  con- 
itions,  the  majority  of  starvation  losses 
i Pennsylvania  are  fawns. 

The  examples  in  Table  1 show  that 
le  maximum  sustained  yield  of  deer  is 
btained  when  the  population  is  kept  in 
ne  with  the  winter  carrying  capacity  of 
,000  animals.  The  largest  buck 
arvests  and  antlerless  harvests  occur 
t the  maximum  sustained  yield  (MSY) 
opulation  level.  As  you  can  see  from 
le  various  sustained  yield  (SY)  values, 
population  can  be  stabilized  at  many 
ifferent  levels  by  controlling  the  size 
' antlerless  harvests.  It  is  even  stable 
'hen  there  is  no  antlerless  harvest. 
Several  other  points  of  interest  can 
e shown  from  the  modeled  popula- 
ons  in  Table  1.  Because  the  adult  male 
ge  structure  is  primarily  determined 
y hunting  mortality  and  nonstarvation 
>sses  between  seasons,  both  of  which 
'ere  kept  the  same  throughout  the 
lodel,  the  percentage  of  yearlings  in 
le  adult  male  segment  of  the  various 
"able  populations  did  not  change. 

The  female  age  structure  also  re- 
lains  constant,  up  to  and  including 
le  maximum  sustained  yield  level, 
bove  that  level,  however,  the  per- 
entage  of  lV2-year-old  females  at  all 
rehunt  population  levels  changes,  re- 
ecting  changes  in  fawn  survival  from 
re  previous  winter. 

From  reproductive  rates  obtained  by 
xamining  road-killed  female  deer, 
iologists  can  estimate  the  percentage 
f yearling  does  which  would  be  in  the 
ill  population  with  no  winter  fawn 
>sses.  By  comparing  these  estimates 


ANN  STIMMLER,  12,  of  Philadelphia,  left, 
and  135-lb.  doe  taken  at  long  range  while 
hunting  with  her  father  in  Juniata  County. 
Above,  Mike  Chesko  and  a fine  trophy  buck 
taken  in  Lawrence  County  on  opening  morn- 
ing last  season. 

with  the  actual  percentage  of  yearling 
females  showing  up  in  the  fall  haiwests, 
we  can  estimate  winter  losses.  Deer 
populations  which  consistently  show 
low  fawn  survival  are  a result  of  trying 
to  carry  too  many  deer  through  the 
critical  winter  period.  Using  reproduc- 
tive rates  and  the  percentage  of  P/2- 
ear-old  females  in  the  fall  adult  female 
arvests,  we  can  measure  the  degree  of 
overpopulation  in  herds  with  low  fawn 
survival. 

Since  the  discussion  above  was  based 
on  a population  model,  we  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  seeing  actual  re- 
productive and  age  data  from  the 
Pennsylvania  deer  herd  since  the  start 
of  continuous  antlerless  deer  seasons  in 
1957.  This  information  is  shown  in  Ta- 
ble 2. 

A comparison  of  the  current  percent 
yearling  females  from  Table  2 with  the 
MSY  population’s  percent  of  yearling 
females  shown  in  Table  1 indicates  that 
we  are  maintaining  the  deer  herd  near 
the  maximum  sustained  yield  level. 

The  change  since  1957  in  the 
percentage  of  yearling  males  is  not  a 
result  of  improved  survival  as  is  the 
case  in  females.  As  pointed  out  earlier, 
the  percentage  of  yearling  males  is  re- 
lated to  the  mortality  rate  in  adult 
males.  The  increased  percentage  of 
yearling  males  is  a result  of  a higher 
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rate  of  harvest  of  adult  males. 

Although  we  used  deer  as  an 
example  of  sustained  yield  and 
maximum  sustained  yield  harvesting, 
we  could  have  used  any  animal  because 
the  principle  is  the  same  for  all.  Only 
the  reproductive  rates  and  survival 
rates  may  differ.  Every  species  of 
animal  that  is  hunted  either  com- 
mercially or  for  sport  has  many 


potential  sustained  yield  populatio 
levels,  but  only  one  maximum  sut 
tained  yield  level.  The  maximur 
recreational  value  from  a hunted  popu 
lation  is  obtained  when  that  populatio. 
is  held  near  the  maximum  sustaine* 
yield  level.  Establishing  regulations  t 
properly  control  the  level  of  harvest  i 
part  of  the  professional  wildlif 
manager’s  job. 


Table  1.  A simulated  deer  population  showing  the  relationship  between  the  maximum  sus 
tained  yield  and  several  sustained  yield  harvests.  The  winter  carrying  capacity  of  this  popu 
lation  was  set  at  5,000  deer.  Adult  male  harvest  rates,  reproductive  rates,  and  nonwinte 
between  season  mortality  rates  used  in  the  model  were  the  same  as  the  statewide  deer  hen 
values.  All  deer  in  post-hunt  populations  which  exceeded  5,000  animals  were  lost  to  winte: 
starvation.  Winter  losses  were  divided  evenly  between  male  and  female  fawns  in  the  post 
hunt  population. 


TYPE 

YIELD 


PREHUNT  DEER  POPULATION 


HARVESTS* 


POST-HUNT 

POPU- 

LATION 


% WINTE 

YEARLINGS  POPU 


Adults 

Male  Female 

Fawns 

Male  Female 

Total 

Antlered 

Males 

Antlerless 

(Before  winter  Adult  Adult 
losses  occur)  Males  Females 

LATION 

Losses 

SY 

865 

1917 

958 

958 

4698 

605 

593  (15.4) 

3500 

76 

34.3 

0 

SY 

988 

2190 

1094 

1094 

.5367 

691 

676  15.4) 

4000 

76 

34.3 

0 

SY 

1112 

2465 

1232 

1232 

6041 

778 

763  (15.4) 

4500 

76 

34.3 

0 

MSY 

1235 

2737 

1368 

1368 

6709 

864 

845(15.4) 

5000 

76 

34.3 

0 

SY 

1158 

2842 

1421 

1421 

6842 

810 

700  12.3) 

5332 

76 

31.0 

6.1 

SY 

1093 

2906 

1453 

1453 

6905 

765 

557  ( 9.6) 

5583 

76 

28.6 

10.4 

SY 

1016 

2983 

1491 

1491 

6981 

711 

392  ( 6.6) 

5878 

76 

25.9 

14.9 

SY 

932 

3067 

1533 

1533 

7065 

652 

211  ( 3.4) 

6199 

76 

23.1 

19.3 

SY 

833 

3166 

1583 

1583 

7165 

588 

0(  0 ) 

6583 

76 

20.0 

24.0 

*Numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  antlerless  harvest  rates  required  to  stabilize  the  pre-  and  post-hunt  populations  at  the 
levels  shown. 


Table  2.  Age  structure  changes  and  reproductive  rates  for  the  Pennsylvania  deer  herd 
since  the  start  of  continuous  antlerless  deer  seasons  in  1957. 


Year 

Percent  116-year-old  deer  in 
fall  adult  populations 
Males  Females 

Female  reproductive  rates 
(Percent  producing) 

Age  1 Age  2 + 

Average  # 
embryos 

Age  1 Age  2 4 

1957 

61.0 

26.0 







— 

1958 

60.0 

28.0 

15.0 

96.0 

1.00 

1.60 

1959 

59.0 

30.0 

16.0 

89.0 

1.00 

1.60 

1960 

62.9 

34.0 

23.3 

89.0 

1.12 

1.64 

1961 

68.7 

27.0 

19.5 

89.0 

1.18 

1.65 

1962 

67.5 

30.0 

34.2 

92.0 

1.32 

1.75 

1963 

62.0 

32.0 

25.0 

92.0 

1.18 

1.72 

1964 

65.5 

32.0 

19.4 

95.0 

1.12 

1.66 

1965 

65.9 

35.7 

28.3 

92.0 

1.23 

1.70 

1966 

70.0 

35.7 

31.7 

95.0 

1.13 

1.76 

1967 

64.0 

34.7 

31.3 

95.0 

1.21 

1.74 

1968 

71.2 

34.8 

32.1 

92.0 

1.20 

1.71 

1969 

72.9 

29.3 

32.1 

92.0 

1.20 

1.76 

1970 

73.7 

30.5 

26.3 

92.0 

1.19 

1.72 

1971 

79.3 

34.3 

35.1 

94.0 

1.23 

1.71 

1972 

80.4 

36.5 

37.0 

89.0 

1.23 

1.76 

1973 

74.1 

32.1 

38.0 

89.0 

1.23 

1.70 

1974 

75.5 

35.8 

26.4 

90.0 

1.26 

1.72 

1975 

72.5 

34.4 

31.7 

90.0 

1.17 

1.67 

1976 

75.4 

35.5 

37.0 

86.0 

1.18 

1.72 

1977 

74.6 

36.2 

30.0 

82.0 

1.20 

1.76 
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An  Act  of  Kindness 


By  Lowell  R.  Frantz 

Though  it  is  hard  for  the  non-hunter  to  understand,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a 
man  may  kill  animals  and  love  them  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  it  cant  be  explained 
logically — but  then,  neither  can  love  itself.  We  hear  countless  stories  of  kind  acts 
performed  for  injured  or  helpless  animals.  The  cynic,  perhaps,  would  say  that  the 
hunter  nurtures  an  animal  in  distress  only  so  that  he  can  hunt  it  later.  When  the 
animal  involved  is  a game  species,  that  argument  might  have  merit.  But  too  many 
of  these  stories  involve  nongame  species  for  us  not  to  believe  that  many,  many 
hunters  truly  love  the  animals  around  them,  even  if  at  one  short  period  during  the 
year  they  try  to  kill  some  of  them.  The  following  account  describes  one  such  act  of 
kindness  towards  an  animal  in  distress. 


T WAS  FRIDAY,  the  first  day  of  the 
1977  antlerless  deer  season.  Curtis 
Frantz,  Lamar  Hummel  and  I — all 
from  Pine  Grove,  R.D. — were  waiting 
along  Sweet  Arrow  Road  in  Schuylkill 
County  after  our  last  drive  of  the 
afternoon.  A car  stopped,  and  the  man 
who  got  out — apparently  a non- 
hunter— asked  whether  we  wanted  any 
deer.  He  said  two  had  broken  through 
the  ice  on  Sweet  Arrow  Lake,  were 
unable  to  get  out,  and  were  drowning. 

When  our  buddies  arrived  with  the 
truck  to  take  us  home,  I suggested  we 
drive  down  to  the  lake  and  see  what 
was  going  on.  When  we  arrived  there, 
about  a dozen  cars  were  parked  along 
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the  guard  rails  and  more  onlookers 
were  arriving  all  the  time. 

A 6-point  buck  had  preceded  the 
other  two  deer  across  the  ice.  His 
weight  had  apparently  cracked  and 
weakened  the  ice  just  enough  that  the 
doe  and  button  buck  broke  through. 
The  ice  held  until  they  were  about  25- 
30  yards  from  shore.  They  fought  their 
way  through  the  weakened  ice  for 
another  75  to  80  yards  until  they  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  There  the  ice 
again  thickened  and  they  were  unable 
to  travel  farther. 

They  must  have  been  in  the  icy  water 
for  about  45  minutes  when  we  arrived 
on  the  scene.  We  were  all  debating 
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what  we  could  do  to  help.  My  first 
thought  was  to  use  a boat  with  a flat 
bottom  so  we  could  push  our  way  out 
across  the  ice,  lasso  the  deer  and  drag 
them  up  on  the  thicker  ice  beyond.  But 
we  decided  this  was  too  dangerous,  as 
the  boat  might  break  through  at  an  er- 
ratic angle. 

At  this  point  Carol  Zimmerman  ar- 
rived and  said  she  had  a boat.  We  said 
we  also  needed  lots  of  rope,  which  she 
supplied  as  well.  When  the  boat  ar- 
rived, we  slid  it  down  the  bank  onto  the 
ice.  Donald  Ritschel,  of  Andreas,  ac- 
companied me  in  the  ensuing  rescue. 

Break  a Channel 

He  suggested  we  break  a channel  out 
to  the  point  where  the  deer  broke 
through,  go  out  and  lasso  them,  and 
drag  them  back  to  shore.  We  attached  a 
long  rope  to  the  back  of  the  boat,  leav- 
ing the  other  end  with  the  persons  on 
the  shore.  We  were  concerned  that  the 
deer  might  panic  and  try  to  get  into  the 
boat,  sinking  it  and  us  in  the  process. 

After  several  tries,  I was  able  to  lasso 
the  smaller  deer,  a button  buck,  which 
was  too  exhausted  to  struggle  much 
more.  I reached  over  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  grabbed  him  by  the  ears  and  held 
his  head  above  the  water.  Onlookers 
towed  us  in  to  shore.  We  dragged  the 
exhausted  buck  from  the  water,  tied  his 
legs  and  laid  him  on  the  roadside.  We 
then  returned  to  rescue  the  doe.  Fast- 
approaching  darkness  added  a feeling  of 
urgency. 

She  was  much  stronger  and  heavier 
than  the  young  buck  and  put  up 
considerably  more  of  a fight.  As  soon  as 
I lassoed  her,  she  turned  around  and 
swam  alongside  the  boat.  We  were 
afraid  she  was  going  to  crawl  into  the 
boat,  which  would  definitely  upset  us. 
Don  pushed  her  back  with  an  oar;  I 
rabbed  her  by  the  ear  and  tried  to 
andle  her  in  the  same  way  as  the 
young  buck.  In  her  panic,  she  flailed 
away  with  her  hooves,  dealing  some 
punishing  blows  to  my  forearms.  I hung 
on,  grabbed  her  other  ear  and  away  we 
went.  She  had  her  forefeet  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat  several  times  before  we 
reached  shore. 


We  then  took  both  deer  to  a barn 
owned  by  David  Zimmerman,  husband 
of  the  woman  who  had  supplied  all  the 
equipment  for  the  rescue.  Deputy 
Game  Protector  Roy  Hiester,  who  ar- 
rived just  as  the  rescue  began,  said  it 
would  be  all  right  to  keep  the  deer  in 
the  bam  overnight.  Dave  and  several 
others  put  the  deer  in  a clean  box  stall 
and  rubbed  them  down  with  bath 
towels.  We  decided  to  untie  their  legs 
so  they  wouldn’t  stiffen  and  to  open  the 
door  so  they  could  leave  whenever  they 
wanted  to.  I said  I hoped  that  we  could 
keep  them  in  the  next  day  which  was 
the  last  day  of  doe  season,  so  that  they 
would  not  be  shot  while  still  weakened 
from  such  an  ordeal. 

After  everyone  left  that  evening, 
Dave  and  Carol  decided  to  shut  the 
door  and  keep  them  in. 

The  next  morning  Dave  and  Carol 
peeked  in  and  saw  the  doe  standing 
quietly.  The  young  buck  lay  motionless 
in  the  same  position  he’d  been  in  the 
night  before.  They  feared  he  might  be 
dead.  About  noon  Carol  again  looked  in 
and  was  delighted  to  see  that  both  deer 
were  now  standing  quietly  in  the  stall. 

On  Sunday  morning,  December  18, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  go  into  the 
barn  and  actually  chase  the  deer  out- 
side. The  doe  left  swiftly  and  headed 
for  the  mountain.  The  little  buck, 
however,  headed  straight  out  the  barn 
door,  across  the  road,  and  again  ran 
onto  the  lake.  He  got  about  halfway 
across  and  broke  through  the  ice  a 
second  time! 

Dave  and  Carol  found  an  open  chan- 
nel cleared  of  ice  and  went  to  his 
rescue.  They  lassoed  him  and,  while 
Carol  held  onto  the  rope,  Dave  rowed 
for  shore  with  the  deer  swimming  be- 
hind. 

My  wife  and  I,  along  with  Mervin 
and  Mae  Hummel,  stopped  by  a few 
minutes  later  and  were  amazed  to  see  a 
soaked  deer  again  receiving  a rubdown 
from  Dave.  Carol  called  us  later  in  the 
day  to  say  they  had  taken  the  small 
buck  farther  away  from  the  lake  and 
released  him.  This  time  he  headed  for 
the  mountain  in  the  direction  the  doe 
had  taken. 
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MOST  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  displayed  by  DGPs  Bob  Lumadue,  left,  and  Clay  VanBuskirk  are 
nade  from  endangered  species,  and  are  therefore  probably  unlawful  to  possess,  sell,  etc. 
What  does  the  “etc.”  include?  Why  are  they  only  “probably”  unlawful?  What  does  it  all  mean 
:o  the  sportsman,  the  outdoorsman,  the  traveler,  the  taxpayer? 

The  Endangered  Species  Act 


By  Toni  L.  Williams 

GAME  NEWS  Staff  Writer 


I IKE  MOST  legislation,  the 
* Endangered  Species  Act  gets  coTn- 
plicated.  But  let’s  start  out  with  a basic 
framework. 

First,  the  federal  laws. 

Actually,  there  are  two  sets  of  legisla- 
tion above  the  state  level,  but  one  of 
them  probably  won’t  affect  you  much  as 
an  individual.  That’s  an  international 
convention  on  Trade  in  Endangered 
Flora  and  Fauna  (referred  to  as  “the 
Convention  ”).  It’s  an  agreement 
between  several  countries,  including 
ours,  that  regulates  international  trade 
in  the  species  listed  on  its  two  ap- 
pendices, Appendix  I representing 
those  most  seriously  threatened.  There 
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is  also  a 1972  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act,  covering  whales,  dolphins, 
seals,  sea  otters,  polar  bears,  etc.  With 
limited  exceptions,  including  the 
highly  regulated  taking  of  whales  and 
seals,  the  MM  PA  makes  it  illegal  to 
take  or  import  marine  mammals  or 
products  made  from  them  except  those 
taken  before  1972  ( unless  they’re  an 
endangered  species). 

You  can  see  that  some  endangered 
species  get  double  or  triple  protection. 
The  southern  sea  otter,  for  example,  is 
protected  under  the  Convention,  the 
ESA,  and  the  MMPA.  Any  endangered 
migratory  or  songbird,  such  as  the 
peregrine  falcon  or  Kirtland’s  warbler, 
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is  protected  under  state  law  (where 
they’re  defined  as  “protected  birds”), 
federal  law  relating  to  hawks  and  owls, 
migratory  birds  or  songbirds,  and  the 
ESA — and,  in  this  state,  under  the 
endangered  species  section  of  Pennsyl- 
vania s Game  Law. 

Even  if  you’re  not  an  international 
trader  in  animal  products  (such  as  a 
Philadelphia  curio-ship  owner  who 
buys  overseas  such  items  as  hairclips 
made  from  turtle  shells  or  elephant- 
ivory  jewelry),  this  Convention  might 
affect  you  indirectly.  About  two  years 
ago,  responding  to  a public  request,  the 
U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  added  the 
Convention’s  Appendix  I to  our  En- 
dangered Species  List.  That  means 
interstate  commerce,  as  well  as  interna- 
tional commerce,  is  now  affected;  our 
curio-shop  owner  can  t get  his  hairclips 
or  jewelry  from  his  New  York  supplier 
now,  either,  even  if  they’ve  somehow 
made  it  into  the  country.  And  you  can’t 
buy  such  items.  Nor  can  you  legally  ac- 
cept one  as  a souvenir  gift  from  Aunt 
Gertrude,  who  innocently  tucked  it 
into  her  cosmetic  bag  on  the  way  back 
from  Hong  Kong. 

In  fact,  the  same  regulations  now  ap- 
ply to  those  species  on  the  Conven- 
tion’s Appendix  I that  apply  to  the 
other  species  on  our  own  federal 
endangered  species  list. 

What  are  those? 

In  loose  layman’s  language,  in  regard 
to  the  listed  species,  the  Federal 
Endangered  Species  Act  prohibits: 

• importing  or  exporting,  or  trying  to 
do  either 

• taking  (that  is,  harassing,  harming, 
pursuing,  hunting,  shooting,  wound- 
ing, killing,  trapping,  capturing, 
collecting,  or  trying  to  do  any  of  those 
things) 

• possessing  (even  if  you  ’re  only  deli- 
vering them  to  someone  else) 

• violating  any  other  regulations  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  might  put  in  ef- 
fect* 

“What  about  zoos?’  you  might  ask. 
“Eve  seen  a lot  of  animals  in  the  zoo 


*The  catch  in  this  one  is  that  if  a state  has 
entered  into  a cooperative  agreement — as  we  did 
recently — those  regulations  apply  in  the  state 
only  if  the  state  has  also  adopted  them. 


with  those  special  ‘Endangered 
Species’  signs.”  There’s  an  exemption 
in  the  Act  for  species  “held  in  captivity 
or  in  a controlled  environment”  if  it’s 
not  contrary  to  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act,  and  if  the 
animals  were  already  there  when  the 
act  was  passed.  If  a zoo  should  want  an 
example  of  an  endangered  species  now, 
it  would  have  to  obtain  a special 
permit. 

Captive  Breeding 

The  Secretary — subject  always  to 
public  scrutiny — may  issue  a permit  to 
allow  any  act  that’s  otherwise  pro- 
hibited if  he  feels  it’s  necessary  for 
scientific  purposes  or  to  enhance  the 
propagation  or  survival  of  the  affected 
species.  Several  endangered  species 
are  being  bred  in  zoos  or  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  either  for  rein- 
troduction into  the  wild  (as  in  Cornell 
University’s  peregrine  breeding  pro- 
gram) or  to  serve  as  a reservoir  of 
animals  in  case  conditions  should  some- 
day change  for  the  better  and  the  ani- 
mals might  again  be  able  to  survive  in 
the  wild. 

Without  a special  exemption,  for 
example,  it  would  be  illegal  for  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Research  Center  at 
Laurel,  Md.,  to  gather  eggs  from 
whooping  cranes  to  be  hatched  by  the 
more  common  sandhill  cranes.  This  is 
important  to  the  whoopers  for  two 
reasons:  first,  the  whoopers  generally 
lay  more  eggs  than  they  can  or  will 
hatch  and  raise,  so  by  removing  the 
surplus  and  having  them  fostered, 
more  whooper  chicks  will  be  produced; 
second,  by  spreading  the  wealth  of 
whoopers  among  several  population 
centers,  a disaster  at  one  would  still 
leave  other  whoopers  to  carry  on. 

Our  state  laws  on  endangered  birds 
and  mammals  are  similar  to  the  federal 
regulations  mentioned.  They’re  out- 
lined nearby,  along  with  the  penalties 
for  violating  them. 

But  other  major  sections  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act — those  relat- 
ing to  acquiring  habitat,  and  manage- 
ment through  other  means  than  law 
enforcement — have  no  analogs  in 
Pennsylvania’s  Game  Law.  (There  are, 
however,  similar  sections  in  the  recent 
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In  the  interest  of  making  our  laws 
known  to  the  people  they  affect,  I 
have  summarized  below  the  portions 
of  our  Game  Law  and  related  laws 
which  concern  endangered  species. 
Please  remember,  this  is  not  the  final 
authority,  it  is  just  a guide  to  the  law.  If 
you  have  any  questions,  contact  any 
Game  Commission  office  or  the  Divi- 
sion of  Law  Enforcement  in  Har- 
risburg. 

Section  101 : 

Definition:  Species  or  subspecies  of  wild 
birds  and  mammals  which  appear  on  the 
federal  Endangered  Species  List,  or  spe- 
cies which  the  Commission  may  designate 
as  endangered. 

Section  723.1: 

(a)  The  Commission  may  add  or  remove 
species  native  to  Pennsylvania  to  or  from 
the  Endangered  Species  List. 

(b)  It  is  unlawful  for  anyone  to  do  the 
following  things  to  endangered  species,  or 
any  part  of  the  animal  (feathers,  hide,  etc., 
or  eggs  of  birds):  bring  into  or  remove  from 
the  state,  transport,  capture,  kill,  or  attempt 
to  capture  or  kill.  Officers  (game  protectors 
and  some  others)  may  seize  any  such 
items,  which  are  contraband  and  may  be 
disposed  of  as  the  director  sees  fit. 
Penalties  are  $200  plus  costs  for  a first  of- 
fense; $400  plus  costs  and/or  six  months 
in  jail  for  second  offense. 

(c)  No  one  may  buy,  sell,  barter,  ex- 
change or  give  away — (or  offer  to)  any 
endangered  or  rare  species  or  parts  of 
them.  Contraband  may  be  seized  and  dis- 


posed of.  First  offense  carries  a penalty  of 
$400  plus  costs;  second  offense,  $2,000  to 
$4,000  plus  costs,  and/or  up  to  one  year  in 
jail. 

(d)  Possession  of  endangered  or  rare 
species  or  parts  (including  eggs)  which 
were  already  in  a person’s  possession  on 
March  28,  1974,  is  allowed.  The  burden  of 
proof  that  such  items  were  legally  obtained 
before  that  date  is  on  the  owner. 

Not  actually  a part  of  the  Game  Law,  but 
another  law  enforced  by  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  officers,  is  Act  No.  66, 
which  prohibits  the  sale  (or  offer  for  sale) 
of  the  following  wild  animals  or  products 
made  from  them:  leopard,  snow  leopard, 
clouded  leopard,  tiger,  cheetah,  mountain 
lion,  jaguar,  ocelot,  margay,  vicuna,  red 
wolf,  polar  bear,  alligator,  caiman  or 
crocodile.  The  penalty  for  violation  is  a fine 
of  up  to  $1,000  and/or  imprisonment  up  to 
one  year,  and  forfeiture  of  the  animal(s)  or 
products. 

As  in  the  other  laws,  there  is  a 
“grandfather  clause”  and  a provision  for 
special  permits  from  the  Commission  for 
certain  educational  or  scientific  purposes, 
unless  importation  is  prohibited  by  other 
federal  laws. 

Finally,  there  is  another  related  law,  Act 
No.  110,  which  is  quite  similar  to  Game 
Law  Section  723.1  (c)  described  above. 
The  chief  difference  is  that  this  act  spells 
out  in  more  detail  the  prohibited  articles: 
any  article  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
the  skin,  hide,  or  other  parts  of  en- 
dangered or  rare  species  (unless 
exempted  under  the  Game  Law). 


agreement — not  a part  of  the  Game 
Law — which  we’ll  cover  in  later  arti- 
cles.) 

How  about  those  highly  publicized 
cases  of  big  dam  construction  or 
whatever  being  stopped  because  of  a 
Furbish  lousewort  or  some  kind  of  snail 
darter?  Those  come  under  another  sec- 
tion of  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

That  section  says  that  all  other 
federal  agencies  have  to  insure  that  any 
actions  they  carry  out,  fund,  or  autho- 
rize will  not  jeopardize  an  endangered 
or  threatened  species.*  For  example, 
we  wouldn’t  be  allowed  to  build  a water 
level  control  dam  funded  by  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  money  (which  is 
administered  by  the  federal  govern- 


ment) if  it  would  flood  the  last  remain- 
ing patch  of  some  endangered  snap- 
dragon. Such  an  area  would  be  critical 
to  that  plant’s  continued  existence — 
just  as  the  little  warm-water  spring 
which  is  home  for  the  Devil’s  Hole 
pupfish  is  critical  to  its  existence.  In 
fact,  the  Endangered  Species  Act  goes 
a step  further,  providing  for  the 
designation  of  official  “critical  habitat” 
for  endangered  species.  This  is  de- 
termined by  teams  of  scientists  spe- 


*The  catch  here  is  that,  according  to  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  once  the  agency  has  conferred 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  involved 
agency  itself  makes  the  decision  of  whether  or  not 
its  actions  will  destroy  the  species  or  a major  por- 
tion of  the  critical  habitat. 
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BALD  EAGLES — a few  of  them — breed  in 
Pennsylvania.  Loss  of  habitat  is  one  reason 
they're  endangered,  and  the  habitat  protec- 
tion sections  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
may  help  to  save  them.  Protection  from 
disturbance  while  nesting  and  more  careful 
use  of  pesticides  are  also  necessary. 

Photo  by  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr. 


cializing  in  each  particular  species, 
after  field  surveys,  review  of  scientific 
literature,  and  consultation  with  other 
wildlifers.  Proposed  critical  habitat  list- 
ings are  published  and  the  public  may 
comment  on  them.  Once  critical 
habitat  is  official,  though,  federal 
agencies  are  prohibited  from  doing 
anything  which  would  destroy  or 
modify  that  habitat.  Nor  may  they  fund 
any  other  projects,  or  issue  permits  to 
other  agencies  or  businesses,  which 
would  destroy  or  modify  the  habitat. 

Too  Inflexible? 

By  far  the  majority  of  conflicts  arising 
over  federally  funded  or  authorized 
projects  have  been  worked  out 
amicably  by  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  agency  involved.  However,  a 
few  have  turned  out  to  be  difficult.  A 
recent  widely  discussed  example  is  the 
Tellico  Dam  project  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Depending  on  whom 
you  ask,  Tellico  might  be  described  as 
either  a crucial  flood  control  and 
recreational  facility  or  a wasteful,  ill- 
advised  porkbarrel  fiasco.  Either  way, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  would  destroy 
critical  habitat  of  a tiny,  obscure  fish 
known  as  the  snail  darter.  Complicating 
matters  is  the  fact  that  a considerable 
sum  of  money  had  already  been  sunk 
into  the  project  before  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  threw  a wrench  into  the 
works.  Many  people  are  unconcerned 
about  a little  creature  that  almost  no 
one  had  heard  of  before  this  battle, 
when  millions  of  dollars  of  already- 
spent  monies  and  potential  future  in- 


come hang  in  the  balance.  They 
couldn’t  care  less  that  a unique 
organism  would  disappear  forever  if 
this  dam  were  built. 

To  reduce  the  possibility  of  such 
impasses  in  the  future,  several  bills 
have  been  introduced  into  Congress  to 
amend  this  section  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  They  would  allow  such 
projects  to  go  ahead  if  a panel  of 
administrators  decides  that  the  value  of 
the  project  is  more  important  than  the 
value  of  the  species  involved. 

Some  conservationists  see  such  an 
amendment  as  an  opening  wedge 
which  will  eventually  lead  to  the  emas- 
culation of  the  Act;  others  feel  there  is 
so  much  backlash  now  that  without 
such  a conciliatory  amendment  to 
provide  flexibility,  the  entire  Act  may 
be  scuttled. 

I would  like  to  “editorialize”  for  a 
moment  by  quoting  from  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation’s  editorial  ( Con- 
servation Report,  May  19,  1978): 

“Now,  instead  of  taking  a long,  hard 
look  at  the  Tellico  and  other  develop- 
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ment  projects  of  questionable  value, 
some  members  of  Congress  are  telling 
us  they  never  intended  to  preserve  the 
darter  or  so-called  insignificant  species. 

“What  makes  a species  insignificant? 
And  who  makes  that  presumptuous  de- 
termination? Would  we  have  judged 
plants  of  the  genus  Cinchona  insignifi- 
cant before  discoving  quinine?  There  is 
strong  evidence  that  sponges  may 
provide  the  key  to  curing  viral  disease, 
and  armadillos  to  curing  leprosy. 
Which  of  these  might  we,  in  our  igno- 
rance, have  at  one  time  judged  insig- 
nificant? 

“We  agree  with  Sen.  Culver  that  we 
might  start  with  an  operative  presump- 
tion that  our  ecosystem  is  a magical, 
seamless  web  over  which  we  have  a 


certain  stewardship  responsibility.  That 
responsibility  extends  to  all  species,  to 
all  biological  diversity.  These  are  the 
principles  which  guided  Congress 
when  it  passed  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  and  which  must  be  reaffirmed  by 
Congress  now  and  in  the  years  to 
come.  ” 

We’ve  taken  a look  this  month  at  the 
kinds  of  things  which  the  federal  and 
state  endangered  species  laws  pro- 
hibit— the  protective  phase  of 

endangered  species  programs.  In  a 
later  article  we  11  examine  some  of  the 
things  which  are  being  done  to  help  a 
few  hard-pressed  species  fight  back 
from  the  brink  of  extinction.  There 
have  been  some  success  stories,  and 
we  11  look  at  several  of  them. 


Some  Keep  ’Em,  Some  Lose  ’Em 

Salamanders  are  distinguished  from  other  amphibians  by  the  possession  of  a tail 
throughout  their  lives.  Frogs  and  toads  have  a tail  only  during  the  tadpole  stage. 

Some  Still  Dependent 

Seals  and  walruses  have  not  yet  freed  themselves  from  dependence  upon  the 
land.  They  still  must  bring  forth  their  young  there,  but  whales  and  sirenians  live 
entirely  in  the  water. 
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Trainees 
to  Trainers 


PICTURE-pretty  fox. 


DIFFERENT  feel 
for  different 
uses,  Don  Smith 
explains  at  the 
Bird  Identifica- 
tion station 
(right).  At  far 
right,  students 
are  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of 
the  official  car — 
including  a 
tryout  of  the  mo- 
bile radio  and 
flashing  lights. 


“STILL  DON’T  SEE  HIM?”  Charlie  May  queries 
at  Hunter  Safety  station.  A hypothetical  shot 
was  set  up,  with  a trainee  dressed  in  camou- 
flage behind  a large  bush.  Even  with  binoculars, 
no  one  saw  him.  The  moment  he  removed  the 
camo  jacket  to  reveal  a fluorescent  orange  vest, 
everyone  noticed. 
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APPARENTLY  deep  in  his  sub- 
ject, Steve  Gehringer  answers  a 
question  about  Game  Law. 


DIET  AND  tooth  types  are  related,  S 
Schweitzer  explains  at  Mammal  ID. 
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AT  THE  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  STATION,  John  Roller  uses  a confiscated  ferret  as  a 
model  while  describing  the  predicament  of  the  black-footed  ferret. 


FOR  26  YEARS,  all  the  sixth  graders  in 
Brockway  have  spent  a day  at  the 
PGC’s  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conserva- 
lon.  Students  form  small  groups  and 
•otate  among  several  stations  for  dis- 
cussions, demonstrations  and  fun.  Con- 
servation officer  trainees  become  trainers, 
:eaching  about  wildlife  and  conservation. 
The  17th  Class  is  shown  with  1978’s  sixth 
graders. 

>hotos  by  Joe  Osman  and  Toni  Williams 

POSTERS  illustrating  optical  illusions 
il  engender  much  discussion.  Doug  Killough 
involves  students  at  Hunter  Safety  station. 


AT  FURBEARERS  and  trapping  station, 
Rich  Skubish  explains  the  difference 
between  guard  hairs  and  underfur. 
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That’s  OK — Just  Keep  Fishin’ 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY— A recent 
confirmed  sighting  of  a black  bear  has 
caused  a furor  among  some  citizens  of 
this  county.  The  bear  was  last  seen  on 
the  fish-for-fun  area  of  McConnell  s 
Mill  State  Park.  I don’t  know  if  the  bear 
was  fishing — but  I do  know  that  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  check  him  for  a 
license. — DGP  Gene  W.  Beaumont, 
New  Castle. 


Asking  for  Trouble 

SNYDER  COUNTY — May  was  bear 
complaint  month  for  me.  One  unusual 
situation  existed  here  in  our  limited 
mountainous  area.  A female  and  two 
yearling  cubs  were  coming  out  to  feed 
in  an  old  cornfield,  and  hundreds  of 
onlookers  gathered  every  evening. 
With  so  many  people  in  a group,  some 
are  inevitably  thoughtless.  Photo- 
graphers popping  flash  cubes  in  the 
bears’  eyes,  others  throwing  ears  of 
corn  at  the  sow  and  yelling  at  them, 
dogs  barking  and  running,  and,  yes,  the 
real  he-man  with  his  44-caliber  pistol 
strapped  to  his  hip  in  case  the  Big  Bad 
Bear  might  attack  for  “no  reason ”!  I 
guess  there  will  always  be  some  people 
who  cannot  understand  and  appreciate 
wildlife  for  what  it  is. — DGP  Dave 
Myers,  Selinsgrove. 


Help  Wanted 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— Wou 
you  answer  this  help  wanted  ad?  “Po  ' 
tion  open — Must  provide  own  vehi< 
for  company  business,  no  mileage  pai 
Must  provide  own  working  unifori  . 
two-way  radio,  and  other  equipme 
that  may  be  needed  to  perform  the  jo  • 
Must  be  willing  to  work  long  ai  ' 
unusual  hours  for  little  or  no  pay.  Mr 
be  able  to  get  along  well  with  peop  , 
while  under  pressure.  Also  this  job  m 
be  hazardous  to  your  health  and  fami  ' 
life.”  Not  many  people  would  ev< 
consider  a job  like  this,  yet  I have 
crew  of  deputies  who  have  done  all 
the  above  and  more.  I’d  like  to  take  tf 
time  to  thank  the  deputies  of  District 
36-1  for  a job  well  done. — DGP  John  j 
Shutter,  Lancaster. 

, , , 1 

It  s a Miracle!  | 

ERIE  COUNTY — Dave  Cherico,  < 
student  at  Mercyhurst  College,  w 1 
gathering  woodchips  from  a pile  behir  I 
the  school.  He  carefully  avoided  i 
mallard’s  nest  of  twelve  eggs  at  the  ba: 
of  a nearby  apple  tree.  A fellow  stride] 
approached  and  saw  the  nest  for  tl 
first  time.  In  genuine  amazement  I 
shouted  to  Dave,  “You’re  not  going  \ 
believe  this,  but  a bird’s  nest  fell  out  i 
the  tree  and  didn’t  break  an  egg!  Th 
student  still  doesn’t  know  why  Dav 
found  his  discovery  so  hilarious. — DG 
Andy  Martin,  Erie. 

No  Rest  With  Wildlife 

VENANGO  COUNTY— l wa 
recently  asked  what  a game  protecto 
does  after  hunting  season  is  over.  Th 
man  asked  if  we  just  “took  it  easy. 
Having  started  at  4 a.m.  with  a dov 
survey  and  progressed  through  a liv 
fawn  pickup,  road-kill  pickup,  and  eve 
a wildcat  complaint,  I would  like  t< 
assure  the  questioner  that  when  work 
ing  with  wildlife  there  is  no  “taking  i 
easy.  — DGP  Len  Hribar,  Seneca. 
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Trying  to  Adapt 

Some  of  the  mallards  nesting  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
|have  learned  they  can  escape  heavy 
predation  of  their  nests  by  raccoons  and 
the  unpredictable  levels  of  the  river  by 
nesting  on  the  nearby  steep,  wooded 
ridges.  But  another  hazard  has  to  be 
met  as  they  cross  busy  Routes  11  and  15 
to  return  to  the  river.  Recently,  Food 
and  Cover  workers  Marlin  Newman 
and  Gary  VanHom  witnessed  a trailer 
truck  wiping  out  seven  of  a brood  of 
nine  ducklings  as  they  crossed  the 
highway.  The  mother  hen  waited 
patiendy  as  the  men  rounded  up  and 
delivered  the  two  remaining  ducklings 
to  her.  As  she  headed  for  the  river  she 
probably  thought  two  is  still  better  than 
none. — LMO  Kerm  Dale,  Middleburg. 

Wing-ed  Wonder 

LEHIGH  COUNTY— I received  a 
call  from  a woman  who  was  concerned 
about  an  uninvited  guest  at  one  of  her 
wren  houses.  One  morning  her  hus- 
band noticed  that  two  of  the  three  wren 
houses  had  had  their  entrance  holes 
enlarged  by  a gnawing  animal  of  some 
sort.  Tapping  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
boxes  resulted  in  a medium-size  rodent 
irunning  out  of  the  hole  and  “swooping” 
down  past  the  startled  people.  The  ob- 
vious concern  of  the  woman  about  be- 
ing attacked  by  this  flying  menace, 
salong  with  her  interesting  description, 
aroused  my  curiosity.  I investigated 
and  learned  that  a female  flying  squirrel 
had  decided  the  wren  house  was  a good 
nesting  site.  Two  wrens  were  occupy- 
ing one  of  the  other  houses,  so  I 
explained  to  the  woman  about  the  other 
i small  creature  and  she  is  now  eagerly 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  new  “house 
guest.” — DGP  Warren  Quig  Stump, 
Germansville. 

Shaky  I.D. 

BUTLER  COUNTY— The  last  four 
road-killed  deer  one  of  my  deputies  was 
called  on  to  pick  up  after  dark  turned 
out  to  be  two  dogs,  one  feed  sack  with 
feed  and  one  large  cardboard  box. — 
DGP  Larry  Heade,  Butler. 


Ingenious 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— Bob 
Latimer  from  Muncy  is  a locally  well 
known  sportsman,  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  waterfowl.  Bob  is  a retired 
Game  Commission  employe  who 
usually  has  a pretty  good  story  to  tell 
when  you  run  into  him.  He  was  check- 
ing a hunter  one  day  but  the  hunter  had 
no  means  of  identification,  which  made 
Bob  a little  suspicious.  These  suspi- 
cions were  cleared  up  when  the  hunter 
removed  his  upper  dentures,  which  he 
had  received  while  in  the  military 
service.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  dentures 
were  inscribed  with  the  hunter’s  name, 
rank  and  serial  number!  By  the  way, 
Bob  just  received  a much-coveted 
award  from  Ducks  Unlimited  for  his 
work  with  waterfowl. — DGP  Bob  Fala, 
Linden. 

Encouraging 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— This 
month  I had  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
the  awards  to  the  winners  of  the  FFA 
wildlife  projects  for  the  Northeentral 
Division.  They  went  to  members  of  the 
Clearfield  FFA  Chapter.  Over  the  past 
several  years  this  chapter  has  won 
state,  division  and  chapter  awards  from 
this  Game  Commission  program.  The 
members  show  enthusiasm  and  interest 
in  all  the  projects  they  become  in- 
volved in.  With  this  type  of  dedication, 
the  future  of  our  wildlife  resources  is  in 
good  hands. — DGP  Wayne  McGin- 
ness,  Clearfield. 
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Rarely  Barren 

MONTOUR  COUNTY— While 
examining  an  adult  doe  that  was  killed 
by  an  auto,  I experienced  a first  in  my 
nine  years  in  Montour  and  northern 
Northumberland  counties.  It  was  the 
first  adult  female  deer  checked  by 
either  my  deputies  or  me  that  was  not 
pregnant.  Usually  all  adult  does  in  this 
district  are  carrying  twins  and  it’s  not 
uncommon  to  find  last  year’s  fawns 
expecting  before  their  first  birthday. — 
DGP  Dick  Donahoe,  Danville. 

Wrong  Perch 

FAYETTE  COUNTY— On  May  23 
my  neighbor  found  a great  horned  owl 
and  a large  rat,  lying  side  by  side  on  his 
lawn  under  an  electric  transformer  and 
high  tension  line  carrying  12,500  volts. 
The  owl  apparently  got  tangled  in  the 
wires  when  attempting  to  perch  with  its 
meal.  The  exam  revealed  a scorched 
right  leg — instant  death  to  both  by 
electric  shock. — DGP  A.  J.  Ziros,  Con- 
nellsville. 


CLARION  COUNTY— Recently,  a 
bear  has  been  annoying  some  people  by 
raiding  bird  feeders,  cat  fooa,  garbage 
cans  and  anything  else  that  it  could  eat. 
This  obviously  was  a bear  that  was  used 
to  getting  its  food  from  humans,  and  it 
took  quite  an  effort  to  discourage  it 
from  coming  around.  It  looks  like  we 
will  always  have  people  that  will  make 
nuisances  out  of  wild  animals  by  trying 
to  ‘tame’  them. — DGP  James  G. 
Bowers,  Knox. 


No  Excuses! 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— Recently  1 
stopped  by  the  office  of  a local  District 
Justice  with  my  eight-year-old  son 
Doug.  The  secretary  asked  him  what 
his  dad  did  for  a living  and  Doug  re- 
plied, “He’s  a game  protector.’’  The 
secretary  said,  “Oh,  how  does  he  do 
that?”  The  boy’s  perfectly  candid  reply: 
“I  don  t know.  It  seems  like  most  of  the 
birds  and  animals  I bring  home  die.’ 
When  the  laughter  died  down,  I tried 
to  explain  that  the  conditions  of  most  oi 
those  animals  would  test  the  skills  of  a 
practicing  veterinarian.  I might  just  as 
well  have  kept  quiet.  Doug’s  remark 
was  all  they  wanted  to  hear. — DGP 
Frank  Clark,  Chambersburg. 

Unrealistic 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— In 
this  society  our  children,  we  think,  are 
much  more  aware  of  the  realities  of  life 
than  we  were  at  their  age.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  realities  of  where  we  get 
beef,  poultry  and  other  meat  products, 
we  find  they  don’t  realize  the  animal 
had  to  die  before  it  was  packaged  in 
that  neat  cellophane.  Unfortunately, 
they  think  of  animals  in  two  ways:  one 
living  in  barnyards  and  one  packaged  in 
a supermarket. — DGP  R.  D.  Hixson, 
Ligonier. 


For  You  and  For  Them 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— We  strongly 
recommend  that  wildlife  be  left  alone 
in  its  natural  surroundings,  not  only  be- 
cause that’s  where  it  was  meant  to  be 
and  where  it  survives  best,  but  also  be- 
cause frightened  wildlife  will  use  its 
only  defense  to  get  away:  biting  its  at- 
tacker. This  creates  a serious  problem, 
for  if  the  animal  then  escapes  out  of 
sight,  there  is  no  way  to  determine 
which  animal  did  the  biting  for  they  all 
look  alike.  Then,  although  there  are 
few  rabid  animals  in  the  wild,  a medical 
doctor  will  have  just  two  choices:  play 
the  percentages  and  just  treat  the 
wound  or  start  the  painful  anti-rabies 
shots.  For  the  benefit  of  yourself  and 
wildlife,  Please  leave  them  alone! — 
DGP  Bob  Nolf,  Conyngham. 
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An’  That’s  the  Truth! 

CLINTON  COUNTY— As  I was  get- 
ing  out  of  my  state  vehicle  in  Renovo, 
i boy  about  five  years  old  approached 
ne.  He  looked  at  the  Game  Com- 
nission  emblem  on  the  door — a decal 
)f  a white-tailed  deer  head — and  then 
rugged  at  my  shirt  to  get  my  attention, 
rhen  with  all  the  innocence  and  trust  of 
i young  boy  he  whispered,  “If  you  kill 
une  of  them  when  you’re  not  supposed 
to,  the  woods  cop  will  arrest  you.” — 
DGP  John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 

A Good  Idea 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY— Our 
;econd  annual  Hunter  Education 
nstructors’  Banquet  was  held  in  May 
vith  approximately  one  hundred  in  at- 
endance.  Everybody  had  a good  time. 
Wards  were  presented  by  Executive 
Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers  and  tribute 
vas  paid  to  the  hard  working  instruc- 
ts. The  only  other  county  I know  of 
rhat  had  this  type  of  program  was 
Buder  County.  With  the  interest  in 
lunter  education  throughout  the  Com- 
nonwealth.  I’m  surprised  more 
counties  don’t  adopt  such  a worthwhile 
program. — DGP  Richard  W.  Ander- 
son, Nazareth. 

Waste 

After  hunting  spring  gobblers  on  two 
Saturday  mornings  and  not  doing  too 
well,  I was  disheartened  to  see  a fine 
gobbler  run  in  front  of  a vehicle  on  the 
Williamsburg  Mountain  and  not  sur- 
vive his  trip. — LEA  Jim  Moyle, 
Alexandria. 


Well-Behaved  and 
Not  Forgotten 

CENTRE  COUNTY— While  inves- 
tigating a bear  damage  complaint  near 
Howard,  the  claimant  remarked  on 
how  difficult  it  was  to  drive  the  bear 
away  from  his  hives.  We  were  looking 
for  the  best  place  to  set  a trap  when  we 
noticed  two  fuzzy  black  balls  in  the  top 
of  a nearby  pine.  We  decided  to  wait 
and  see  what  would  happen,  as  we 
didn’t  want  to  trap  the  sow  and  remove 
her  from  her  cubs.  During  the  day  the 
temperature  reached  83  degrees,  yet 
the  cubs  stayed  up  in  that  tree.  The  sow 
finally  came  back  for  them  after  twenty 
hours.  That  is  truly  a lesson  in 
obedience.  Now,  if  I can  only  figure  out 
a way  to  get  my  lads  to  behave  that 
well! — DGP  George  Mock,  Coburn. 


Shared  Habitat 

Someone  gave  Jim  Kightlinger  a 
large  snapping  turtle.  He  took  it  home 
and  placed  it  in  a small  pond  he  had 
constructed  near  his  house.  His  dog 
barked  all  night.  Next  night,  same 
story.  Not  knowing  what  was  bothering 
his  dog,  Jim  and  his  wife  decided  to 
investigate.  As  they  approached  the 
doghouse  just  at  dawn,  the  snapping 
turtle  emerged  and  ambled  down  to  the 
pond.  He  had  been  taking  up  residence 
in  the  doghouse  during  the  night  and 
would  stay  in  the  pond  during  the 
warm  days.  Not  a very  fair  arrangement 
as  far  as  the  dog  was  concerned. — LMO 
John  R.  Miller,  Meadville. 
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Identity  Crisis 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— In 
May,  I received  an  unusual  report.  A 
gentleman  noticed  a mallard  hen  sitting 
in  his  tree.  It  was  there  for  a week. 
Upon  investigating  via  a long  ladder,  he 
found  the  normally  ground-nesting 
duck  had  nested  and  was  sitting  on  10 
or  12  eggs  about  30  feet  up.  Mother 
hen  may  have  thought  she  was  a wood 
duck  instead  of  a mallard. — DGP  Jim 
Filkosky,  Mechanicsburg. 


Silver  Lining 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 1 
recently  spoke  with  a nursery  owner 
who  suffered  thousands  of  dollars  in 
damage  to  his  plants  by  deer  during  the 
past  severe  winter,  but  he  did  not  com- 
plain and  does  not  want  to  harm  the 
deer  in  any  way.  He  told  me  how  he 
and  his  two-year-old  son  were  driving 
by  some  of  his  property  when  they  had 
a chance  to  watch  four  deer  at  less  than 
thirty  yards  and  how  excited  and 
thrilled  his  son  was.  He  stated,  “The 
deer  paid  me  back  for  the  crop  damage 
by  this  display  for  my  son.” — DGP  T. 
C.  Flanigan,  Mt.  Pleasant. 


Don’t  Miss  It 

RLSC — Just  a reminder:  September 
is  a good  month  to  prepare  for  the 
upcoming  fall  hunting  season  by  at- 
tending a hunter  education  course. — 
Trainee  Richard  J.  Skubish. 


Finally  Caught  On 

MONROE  COUNTY— About  five 
years  ago.  Waterways  Patrolman  Waif 
Burkhart  erected  a nesting  box  foi 
screech  owls  about  30  feet  from  hi‘ 
house.  During  that  period  it  was  used 
by  either  squirrels  or  birds.  Finally, ' 
this  year  he  noticed  movement  in  the 
box  and  upon  checking  closer,  saw 
three  young  owl  fledglings.  During  the 
day,  the  adult  birds  could  be  seen 
perched  in  a nearby  tree.  Toward  dusk 
they  alternated  in  flight,  returning  to 
the  nesting  box  with  food  for  the  young 
owls  for  several  hours  after  darkness. 
They  then  vanished,  apparently  hunt-i 
ing  for  themselves. — DGP  David 
Overcash,  E.  Stroudsburg. 


Remember  That  Number! 

GREENE  COUNTY— The  SPORT 
Program  is  really  working  here  in 
Greene  County;  twice  this  month  I 
have  been  called  about  persons  shoot- 
ing from  the  road  at  game.  On  each  oc- 
casion the  concerned  citizen  had  a good 
description  of  the  violators  and  the  ve- 
hicle used,  but  both  times  failed  to  get 
the  license  number.  One  time,  the 
slobs  shot  a doe  and  left  her  to  rot  and 
came  back  the  next  day  to  survey  their 
work.  The  calls  are  a great  start,  but  not 
enough  to  apprehend  the  lowlife  that 
does  this  kind  of  shooting.  Please,  if 
you  observe  a violation,  get  that  license 
number — it  will  make  a difference! — 
DGP  B.  J.  Seth,  Wind  Ridge. 

For  the  Future 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— 
Recently  I attended  a program  held  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Trapper’s  Association 
at  the  Raccoon  Valley  Sportsmen’s 
Club  in  Rea.  Although  the  weather 
wasn’t  the  best,  approximately  250 
people  turned  out  for  instructions  on 
trapping  and  related  subjects.  I think 
the  men  and  women  that  donated  their 
time  and  knowledge  should  be  com- 
mended for  doing  their  part  to  insure 
the  right  of  future  generations  to 
trap.  — DGP  J.  G.  Sickenberger, 
Houston. 
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Over  Three  Million  Seedlings  Planted 


By  Ted  Godshall 


/7TLDLIFE  will  soon  be  benefiting 
V from  over  3.1  million  tree  ana 
rub  seedlings  planted  to  improve 
ldlife  habitat  throughout  the  state, 
le  seedlings  were  produced  at  the 
mnsylvania  Game  Commission’s 
irsery  at  Howard  in  Centre  County, 
antings  were  made  in  recent  months. 
Sportsmen’s  groups,  conservation 
lbs,  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
cts,  landowners  cooperating  in  pro- 
ams  of  the  Game  Commission 
signed  to  keep  private  holdings  open 
public  hunting,  other  governmental 
encies,  coal  stripping  operators  and 
hers  received  the  seedlings  which 
11  provide  future  food  and  cover  for 
ldlife. 

More  than  half  of  the  seedlings  were 
anted  by  Game  Commission  person- 
1 on  State  Game  Lands  (tracts  which 
ve  been  purchased  over  the  years 
th  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
inting  licenses  and  maintained  as 
iblic  hunting  areas)  and  on  Farm- 
ame  and  Safety  Zone  projects  (pri- 
[tely-owned  agricultural  land  which  is 
pt  open  to  public  hunting  through 
e courtesy  and  cooperation  of  land- 
/ners). 

Species  distributed  included  scotch 
ne,  white  pine,  Austrian  pine,  mugho 
ne,  Norway  spruce,  white  spruce, 
mlock,  willow,  bittersweet,  autumn 
ve,  black  locust,  flowering  dogwood, 
ky  dogwood,  Amur  honeysuckle, 
estnut,  Asiatic  crabapple,  sawtooth 
k,  bristly  locust  and  privet. 


MUCH  OF  THE  WORK  connected  with  pro- 
ducing over  3 million  seedlings  must  be 
done  by  hand  by  dedicated  employes  such 
as  these.  But  they  know  their  efforts  are  for  a 
worthwhile  cause — to  benefit  wildlife. 

Responding  to  increased  expressions 
of  concern  by  the  farming  community 
and  farm  organizations  over  the  spread 
of  multiflora  rose  into  fallow  fields  and 
pastures,  the  Game  Commission  has 
drastically  curtailed  production  of  mul- 
tiflora rose  seedlings  at  the  Howard 
nursery,  and  distribution  is  now  pro- 
hibited to  public  or  private  landowners 
in  agricultural  or  grazing  regions. 

Seedlings  produced  at  the  nursery 
are  provided  free  of  charge  by  the 
Game  Commission,  and  planting  and 
maintenance  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife 
are  usually  provided  by  thousands  of 
interested  sportsmen  and  landowners. 


Vermont  Conservation  Officer  Killed 

Vermont  Conservation  Officer  Arnold  Magoon  died  April  27  from  a blow 
on  the  head  received  the  night  before  while  he  was  investigating  a jacklight- 
ing incident.  Magoon,  47,  of  Brandon,  Vermont,  had  apprehended  two  men 
and  a woman.  During  an  ensuing  scuffle,  one  of  the  suspects  hit  Magoon  on 
the  head  with  his  flashlight.  Magoon  died  fourteen  hours  later.  Fellow  con- 
servation officers  from  neighboring  states  paid  their  respects  at  a funeral  on 
April  30.  (At  least  three  Pennsylvania  game  protectors  and  several  deputies 
have  been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  since  1906.) 
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New  Game  Protectors  Receive  Assignment: 


MEMBERS  of  the  seventeenth  class 
of  game  conservation  officers 
graduated  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Training  School  reported  to 
their  field  assignments  on  July  5. 

About  half  of  the  graduates  will 
assume  duties  of  game  protectors  in 
assigned  districts,  while  the  remaining 
officers  will  temporarily  work  out  of 
Game  Commission  field  division  head- 
quarters. 

Graduation  exercises  for  the  class 
were  held  June  24.  Training  classes  for 


the  group  began  in  July,  197 
Classroom  instruction  and  field  trainii 
included  biology,  land  managemer 
Game  Law  and  related  law  study,  leg 
procedure,  police  sciences,  gan 
management  and  propagation,  publ 
relations,  public  speaking  and  physic 
education. 

Members  of  the  seventeenth  clas 
along  with  their  home  towns,  and  tl 
counties  or  Game  Commission  field  c 
vision  offices  to  which  they  have  be< 
assigned  as  game  protectors,  follow: 


Name 

Home  Town 

Assignment 

Charles  J.  Arcovitch 

Luzerne 

Cambria 

Mark  A.  Crowder 

Indiana 

Fulton 

James  J.  Donatelli 

Monroeville 

Mercer 

Dennis  E.  Dusza 

Vintondale 

Northcentral 
Division  Office 

Steven  D.  Gehringer 

State  College 

Tioga 

Lawrence  D.  Haynes 

Jeannette 

Adams 

Douglas  M.  Killough 

Ivyland 

Southwest 
Division  Office 

Stephen  A.  Kleiner 

Hollidaysburg 

Greene 

David  R.  Koppenhaver 

Harrisburg 

Bucks 

Thomas  R.  Littwin 

Birdsboro 

Dauphin 

Robert  L.  Lumadue 

Clearfield 

Northwest 
Division  Office 

Charles  H.  May 

Nelson 

Southwest 
Division  Office 

John  B.  Roller 

Williamsburg 

Northcentral 
Division  Office 

Stephen  J.  Schweitzer 

Julian 

Southcentral 
Division  Office 

Richard  J.  Skubish 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Donald  R.  Smith 

Butler 

Fayette 

Gary  W.  Smith 

Oley 

Southeast 
Division  Office 

Robert  C.  Snouffer 

Elverson 

Westmoreland 

Ronald  L.  Stout 

Columbia  Cross  Roads 

Northeast 
Division  Office 

Clayton  G.  VanBuskirk 

Lewisburg 

Southeast 
Division  Office 

William  C.  Wingo 

Galeton 

Northwest 
Division  Office 

One  Winner 

All  bumblebees  die  in  the  winter,  except  the  queen  bee.  She  alone  survives 
produce  another  generation. 


Just  In  Case  You  Care 

The  male  swan  is  called  a cob,  the  female  a pen,  and  the  young,  cygnets. 
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TWENTY-ONE  new  game  protectors 
recite  the  Oath  of  Office. 


CLASS  speal 
Dennis  Dusz 


KEY  SPEAKER 
John  C.  Oliver  III, 
Western  Pa.  Con- 
servancy. 


SWEETHEARTS 
families  are 
glad  long  year 
is  ended. 


MARK  CROWDER 
(left)  is  congratu- 
lated by  Supt.  Jim 
Williams.  Right,  Jim 
Donatelli  receives 
diploma  from  Exec. 
Director  Glenn 


PGC-L-5  22~4/78 


Check  Type(s)  Desired 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HUNTING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 

NO  PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 

Certified  Check  or  Money  Order 
Required  for  Mail  Orders 

Agent  Write 

Price  Includes  in  Total 

Agents  Fee  Cost  of  License  Sold 


Resident  Adult  ( 17-64  yrs.  of  age) 

$8.25 

□ 

Resident  Junior  (12-16  yrs.  of  age) 

$5.25 

□ 

Resident  Senior  (65  years  and  older) 

15.25 

□ 

Non-Resident 

□ 

Muzzle  Loading 

$3.25 

□ 

Archery 

$2.20 

□ 

Non-Resident  3-Day  Reg.  Shoot.  Grounds 

Valid  from  to  only  on  Reg.  Shoot 

. Grd.  $3.15 

□ 

*Resident  Disabled  War  Veteran  Claim  No. 

Free 

□ 

ALL  MAIL  ORDERS  - 

Add  $.25  Postage 

Total 

* Available  only  from  County  Treasurers 


Name 

(First) 


Prin t Plainly 


(Middle  Initial) 


(Last) 


(Occupation) 


Legal  Residence. 
City 


(Street  or  R.F.D.) 

State  


(Zip  Code 


(County) 


Date  of  Birth . 


■/- 


-/- 


(Month)  (Day)  (Year) 


Age 


Color 
Hair  _ 


Color 
Eyes  _ 


Weight 


Height . 


Sex:  □ Male  □ Female 

Place  of  Birth / 

(Post  Office)  (State)  (Nation)  Resident  of  Pennsylvania  sine 

I certify  that  above  information  is  true  and  that  my  hunting  privileges  have  not  been  revoked  for  thi 
license  year.  Under  16  years  of  age  (Resident  or  Non-Resident)  have  presented  Hunter  Safety  Certificat 

or  prior  hunting  license  # 


(Signature  of  Applicant  and  parent  or  guardian  for  persons  under  age  16)  (Date) 

I hereby  certify  that  applicant  has  properly  identified  himself/herself  and  in  my  opinion  is  entitled  t 
license(s)  listed. 

_/_ / — 

(License  No.)  (Archery  Lie.  No.)  (Muzzle  Loading  Lie.  No.)  (Signature  of  Issuing  Agent) 

Agents  Not  Responsible  for  Licenses  lost  by  Mailing. 

Mail  Application  and  correct  amount  of  fee  (Include  $.25  postage)  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAMI 
COMMISSION,  LICENSE  SECTION,  HARRISBURG,  PA.  17120.  (DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS).  Hunter 
under  16  years  of  age  must  present  proof  of  Hunter  Safety  Training  or  prior  hunting  license.  (Preferabl 
a photostatic  copy).  Non-Resident  3-day  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Licenses  are  not  valid  for  an 
general  small  or  big  game  hunting.  Mail  orders  for  Resident  Hunting  Licenses  must  include  positiv 
proof  of  residency  in  this  Commonwealth. 

LICENSE  FEES  ARE  NOT  REFUNDABLE 


ror  Instructors  and  for  Hunters  . . . 

Hunter  Ed.  Refresher  Courses 


A-  4 

%■  A. 

H1 


IUNTER  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTORS  at  refresher  course  in  Southeast  Division.  Forty-two 
uch  courses  have  been  attended  by  a total  of  over  1,000  instructors.  It’s  persons  such  as 
hese  who  make  Pennsylvania’s  HE  program  so  successful. 

By  John  Behel 

Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


rO  JUDGE  BY  attendance  at  forty- 
two  instructor  refresher  classes, 
'ennsylvania’s  dedicated  hunter  educa- 
! on  instructors  are  really  interested  in 
aeir  volunteer  work.  One  thing  for 
are,  they  have  given  of  their  time  and 
loney  to  present  hunter  education  to 
tore  than  three-quarters  of  a million 
rst-time  hunters  since  1969. 

So  far,  1,095  instructors  have  at- 
1 ended  the  refresher  courses.  Their 
omments  about  the  program,  includ- 
ig  recent  changes,  have  been 
enerally  favorable.  Many  lauded  the 
xpansion  of  hunter  education  classes 
i a minimum  of  six  hours,  and  ap- 
reciated  attempts  to  develop  uniform 
caching  across  the  Commonwealth, 
nstructors  were  also  enthused  about 
ae  SPORT  ethics  program,  which  is 


now  presented  with  “Hunter  Responsi- 
bility in  all  hunter  education  classes. 
Some  have  been  promoting  SPORT  be- 
yond their  regular  classes,  to  involve 
adult  hunters.  They  feel  strongly  that 
adult  hunters  and  parents  should 
receive  the  SPORT  message  also. 

Parents  and  adult  companions  are 
important  to  the  hunter  education 
program  in  several  ways.  Parents,  for 
example,  influence  youngsters  be- 
havior, and  therefore  their  teachability. 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  teach 
youngsters  who  don’t  want  to  learn?  Or 
who  think  all  they  have  to  do  is  at- 
tend— that  they  don’t  have  to  make  any 
effort  to  listen  or  learn?  Youngsters  who 
haven  t received  much  adult  supervi- 
sion or  discipline  are  difficult,  and 
hunter  education  instructors  some- 
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times  have  to  remove  disruptive 
students.  About  five  percent  of  those 
attending  classes  aren’t  certified  the 
first  time  through,  because  of  attitudes 
or  grades. 

In  six  hours,  instructors  can  present 
only  the  basics  of  responsible  hunting. 
Whether  this  “takes’  or  not  depends 
not  only  on  how  receptive  the 
youngster  is  during  class,  but  also  on 
how  well  parents  and  friends  reinforce 
what  we  teach.  Adult  hunters  have  a 
responsibility  to  develop  young 
hunters’  ethics  and  actions  in  the  right 
direction. 

Works  Two  Ways 

Of  course,  it  can  work  two  ways.  The 
lessons  a youngster  learns  in  hunter  ed. 
classes  may  rub  off  on  parents  and 
friends.  And  adults  are  attending 
classes  in  increasing  numbers.  Clarion 
County  DGP  Jim  Bowers,  of  Knox, 
writes  of  his  hunter  education  classes: 
“It’s  interesting  to  note  the  number  of 
adults  that  are  taking  hunter  education 
courses  because  of  adult  hunting  re- 
quirements of  other  states.  I am  glad  to 
see  parents  take  hunter  education  with 
their  youngsters.  I honestly  feel  that, 
on  the  average,  the  young  hunters  al- 
ready have  a better  attitude  in  both 
safety  and  in  sportsmanship.  ” 

Occasionally,  a disgruntled  adult 
complains  about  having  to  take  the 
hunter  ed.  course  to  hunt  in  another 
state  where  certification  is  required. 
Sometimes  a parent  will  conclude  that 
he  can  teach  his  son  or  daughter  all 
that’s  needed  and  should  be  allowed  to 
waive  the  minimum  six-hour  course. 
Most  don’t  consider  staying  for  the 
course  themselves;  they  just  turn  over 
the  young  folks  to  the  instructor. 
However,  the  Game  Commission  en- 
courages their  participation  as  a sort  of 
refresher  training.  What  better  way  is 
there  to  ensure  a good  hunting  relation- 
ship with  your  son  or  daughter? 

One  parent  wrote  about  accompany- 
ing his  twelve-year-old  daughter  to  a 
course  at  the  Meadville  Sportsmen’s 
Club.  An  avid,  experienced  nunter,  he 
considered  himself  well  versed  in  such 
fields  as  Game  Law,  hunting  safety, 
equipment,  etc.  So  he  didn’t  intend  to 
stay  for  the  full  session,  from  9 a.m. 


until  3 p.m.  Yet  he  did  stay,  caught  up 
in  what  served  him  as  a refresher 
course. 

We  doubt  that  the  general  public, 
including  many  parents  of  young,: 
would-be  hunters,  knows  how  com- 
prehensive, informative  and  important:; 
these  courses  are. 

Safety  remains  the  primary  theme, 
but  it  is  not  cursorily  taught.  That  is, 
instructors  do  not  merely  sound 
general  warnings  about  firearms  use. 
Safe  use  of  each  general  type  of  sport- 
ing firearm,  of  ammunition  types  and 
powers,  and  of  archery  equipment  is 
not  only  promoted  but  also  demon- 
strated. And  each  youngster  is  quizz- 
ed on  these  particulars  before  he  “grad- 
uates.” 

The  value  of  such  instruction  is  un- 
derlined by  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania’s 
hunting  accident  rate  (always  low)  has 
declined  since  the  advent  of  hunting 
education  courses  even  though  the 
number  of  hunters  has  increased. 

The  legislature  is  also  taking  a 
concerned  look  at  compulsory  hunter 
education  for  all  first-time  hunters — 
not  just  youngsters — desiring  to  pur- 
chase a hunting  license.  That  legis- 
lation is  presently  in  committee  with 
proposed  amendments  to  allow  first- 
time Pennsylvania  license  buyers  who 
have  previously  hunted  to  submit  affi- 
davits to  that  effect. 

Pennsylvania  hunter  ed.  instructors 
have  already  experienced  the  responsi- 
bility each  year  of  teaching  55,000 
under- 16  first-time  hunters.  If  the 
above-mentioned  legislation  passes, 
each  year  volunteer  instructors  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  teaching  an 
additional  50,000  over- 16  first- time 
hunters.  That  means  the  already  over- 
worked hunter  education  instructors 
are  going  to  need  help  from  other  dedi- 
cated volunteer  instructors. 
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Best  Safety  Record 


PENNSYLVANIA  hunters  compiled 
. their  best  safety  record  of  all  time 
uring  1977,  the  final  annual  tabulation 
b the  Game  Commission  shows.  Last 
;ar  only  ten  fatal  hunting  accidents  oc- 
lrred  among  the  million  and  a quarter 
inters  afield  in  this  state.  This  is 
e lowest  number  of  fatalities  ever 
corded  in  Pennsylvania,  which  has 
ore  hunters  than  any  other  state  in 
jie  nation. 

In  1976  there  were  only  thirteen  fatal 
anting  mishaps,  which  had  been  the 
evious  record  low. 

Three  of  the  ten  fatal  accidents  last 
jar  were  the  result  of  self-inflicted  in- 
ries.  Four  of  the  remaining  seven  in- 
ilved  persons  who  were  shot  in  mis- 
ke  for  game,  perhaps  the  most  tragic 
all  fatal  mishaps. 

By  way  of  comparison,  there  were  72 
tal  hunting  accidents  in  Pennsylvania 
1931,  and  65  in  1927,  when  hunters 
imbered  only  about  40  percent  of 
lose  afield  today. 

The  237  non-fatal  hunting  accidents 
st  year  constituted  the  second  lowest 
|ure  in  that  category  since  1945.  In 
176,  there  were  224  non-fatal  mis- 
ips. 

The  hunting  accident  rate  has  drop- 
sd  sharply  in  the  state  since  1968, 
hen  it  became  mandatory  for  all 
Duths  under  16  to  satisfactorily  com- 
lete  a hunter  education  course  before 

Beaver  Harvest 

RAPPERS  harvested  only  1,404 
beavers  during  the  1978  season, 
nal  Game  Commission  figures  show, 
he  harvest  was  the  lowest  in  the  state 
nee  1949. 

Last  year,  trappers  took  3,227  of  the 
ig  flat-tailed  aquatic  furbearers  in  the 
eystone  State. 

This  year’s  severe  winter  weather 
nd  steady  beaver  prices  are  believed 
) be  mainly  responsible  for  the  sharp 
rop  in  the  harvest.  Field  reports  indi- 
ite  there  has  been  no  comparable  dip 
i beaver  populations. 


they  could  purchase  a hunting  license. 
There  were  530  Pennsylvania  hunting 
accidents  in  1968,  compared  to  247  last 
year. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  has  gone  on  record 
as  favoring  legislation  requiring  that  all 
first-time  hunters,  regardless  of  age, 
complete  the  hunter  education  course 
before  being  permitted  to  purchase 
hunting  licenses.  The  Game  Com- 
mission also  favors  such  legislation. 

Mandatory  hunter  education  for 
youths,  plus  increased  use  of  daylight 
fluorescent  orange  safety  material  by 
hunters,  is  believed  to  be  mainly 
responsible  for  the  big  reduction  in  the 
number  of  hunting  accidents. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  Game 
Commission  has  asked  that  there  be 
a law  requiring  the  wearing  of 
fluorescent  orange  material  while  hunt- 
ing certain  species.  A bill  which  would 
require  wearing  a minimum  of  250 
square  inches  of  daylight  fluorescent 
orange  on  the  head  and  Lack  combined 
by  all  hunters  during  the  regular 
firearms  seasons  for  big  game  only  has 
been  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate. 

Last  year  25  persons  in  Pennsylvania 
were  shot  in  mistake  for  game.  Not  one 
of  the  25  was  wearing  fluorescent 
orange.  Five  of  the  25  victims  were 
wearing  red  material. 

Drops  Sharply 

The  leading  county  for  beaver  pelts 
in  1978  was  Crawford,  with  167. 
Second  was  Erie,  with  110,  and  third 
was  Wayne,  with  103.  Last  year 
Crawford  produced  464  pelts,  Wayne 
accounted  for  285  and  Susquehanna 
recorded  219.  Altogether,  ten  counties 
produced  more  than  100  beaver  hides 
last  year,  compared  with  just  three  in 
1978. 

Although  Pennsylvania’s  prime 
beaver  range  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  flat-tails  were  taken  in  50 
counties  this  year. 
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Movies  are  fine  teaching  tools  but  too 
often  they  are  not  used  to  their  full 
potential.  Many  teachers  show  a film  now 
and  then  to  break  up  class  routine  or  to 
add  interest.  Generally,  the  film  is  in- 
troduced with  a few  cursory  remarks,  and 
afterwards  the  instructor  might  ask  or 
answer  a few  brief  questions.  That’s  a 
shame  because  the  film’s  content  and 
photographic  footage  could  be  used  more 
profitably. 

In  fact,  most  of  us  know  that  something 
new  can  be  gained  by  watching  a good 
movie  several  times,  just  as  re-reading  a 
book  can  reveal  new  thoughts  and  new 
insights.  And  yet,  to  most  teachers,  there’s 
something  about  showing  a film  twice 
that’s  not  quite  right — almost  as  if  the 
teacher  is  cheating  and  just  wasting  time. 
That  need  not  be  true,  and  a bit  of  planning 
beforehand  can  make  a film  viewing  more 
than  an  entertaining  interlude. 

Some  films  come  with  a brief  summary 
and  perhaps  a few  discussion  questions, 
but  more  than  likely  these  will  have  been 
long  lost  when  the  film  comes  your  way. 
Ideally,  the  teacher  should  preview  the 
film — taking  copious  notes — and  develop 
a lesson  plan  for  the  film’s  use.  That 
sounds  good,  but  most  people  connected 
with  education  know  that  teachers  don’t 
have  time  to  correct  papers  during  school 
hours  much  less  design  new  lesson  plans. 
So  . . . the  movie  is  simply  shown  and 
everyone  hopes  the  students  retain  some 
of  what  they  saw. 

OWL  would  like  to  offer  some  sample 
lesson  plans  for  two  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s films — “Wildlife  Marvels’’  and 
“Game  Lands  for  Wildlife  and  People.”  If 
you’re  a teacher,  give  the  plans  a try  and 
modify  them  as  you  see  fit.  If  you’re  not  a 
teacher  but  interested  in  wildlife  education, 
put  these  ideas  into  the  hands  of  your  local 
teachers,  help  them  to  get  the  films  and 
encourage  their  use. 


LESSON  PLAN, 
“WILDLIFE  MARVELS” 

16mm -Color -Sound -30  Minutes  i 

Overview: 

This  popular  movie  is  full  of  outstandin 
wildlife  footage  that  kids  love.  Over  tw 
dozen  species  of  birds  and  mammals  ar 
shown  at  close  range,  capturing  food  an 
caring  for  their  young. 

The  star  of  the  show  is  the  red  fox.  He' 
followed  through  the  seasons,  eating  whs 
he  can  find.  As  the  seasons  change,  othe 
species  are  shown  doing  what  come 
naturally.  Hawks  and  owls  capture  and  es 
mice  and  sparrows,  grouse  drum  and  thi 
pileated  woodpecker  pounds  regurgitate 
food  into  the  waiting  mouths  of  its  young. 

Objectives: 

After  viewing  “Wildlife  Marvels”  am 
completing  the  follow-up  activity,  tht 
student  should  be  able  to: 

(1)  List  three  kinds  of  food  eaten  by  th< 
red  fox. 

(2)  List  one  kind  of  food  eaten  by  each  o 
the  following: 

a.  Dove  f.  Mink 

b.  Cardinal  g.  Woodchuck 

c.  Red-Tail  Hawk  h.  Goose 

d.  Sharp-Shinned  Hawk  i.  Cottontail 

e.  Great  Horned  Owl  j.  Pileated 

Woodpecker 

(3)  Define  the  terms  “carnivore”  and 
“herbivore.” 

(4)  Describe  in  written  or  oral  form,  tc 
the  teacher’s  satisfaction,  one  of  the 
following  topics: 

a.  Hibernation 

b.  Effects  of  DDT  on  raptors 

c.  Metamorphosis  in  butterflies  and  moths 

Activities: 

(1)  Preview  the  “Wildlife  Marvels 
Worksheet”  to  know  what  kind  of  tasks 
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you’ll  be  asked  to  do. 

(2)  View  the  film  "Wildlife  Marvels”  and 
complete  Section  I as  you  watch. 

(3)  Complete  Section  II  of  the  worksheet 
after  viewing  the  film. 

(4)  Choose  one  topic  from  Section  III  of 
the  worksheet  and  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  topic  in  written  or  oral  form  as  assigned 
by  your  instructor. 

(5)  Discuss  and  compare  your  work- 
sheet with  the  class  and  the  instructor. 


Evaluation: 

i,  Instructor’s  discretion 


WILDLIFE  MARVELS 
WORKSHEET 


Section  I 

Check  each  species  in  the  list  below  that 
appears  in  the  film. 


Red  Fox 
Mourning  Dove 
‘Goldfinch 
Cardinal 

Red-Tailed  Hawk 
Sharp-Shinned  Hawk 
Great  Horned  Owl 
Saw-Whet  Owl 
Mink 

‘Black  Bear 
Deer 

Ruffed  Grouse 
Fox  Squirrel 
‘Muskrat 
Woodchuck 
Canada  Goose 


Osprey 
Wild  Turkey 
Killdeer 
Cottontail 
Quail 

Rufous-Sided 

Towhee 

Cardinal 

Robin 

Yellow  Warbler 
Pileated 
Woodpecker 
Downy 
Woodpecker 
Polyphemus  Moth 
‘Monarch  Butterfly 


‘Bald  Eagle 
‘Instructor  should  note  that  the  species 
marked  with  asterisks  are  not  included  in 
the  movie. 


Section  II 

Construct  a food  web  by  connecting 
each  species  in  the  list  above  to  its  food(s), 
listed  below. 

mice 

plants 

grain 

sparrows 

grasshoppers 

mushrooms 

frogs 

insects 

seeds 


Section  III 

Choose  one  of  the  following  topics  men- 
tioned in  the  film  and  research  it  further.  Be 
able  to  discuss  it  orally  or  in  written  form  as 
assigned  by  your  instructor. 


1 . Hibernation 

2.  The  effects  of  DDT  on  raptors 

3.  Metamorphosis  of  butterflies  and 
moths 

LESSON  PLAN,  “GAME  LANDS 

FOR  WILDLIFE  AND  PEOPLE” 

1 6mm  - Color  - Sound  - 30  Minutes 

Overview: 

The  major  thrust  of  this  film  is  to  point 
out  the  many  opportunities  for  non-hunters 
as  well  as  hunters  on  the  1V4  million  acres 
of  Game  Lands  scattered  across  Pennsyl- 
vania. Six  of  the  260  Game  Lands  are 
highlighted  to  show  possibilities  for  hiking, 
bird-watching,  nature  photography  and 
various  kinds  of  formal  and  non-formal  out- 
door education. 

The  film  makes  the  point  that  the  key  to 
successful  wildlife  management  is  careful 
habitat  management.  Also,  as  the  habitat 
is  managed  for  game  species,  numerous 
non-game  species  also  benefit  and 
prosper. 

A wide  variety  of  action  shots  enrich  the 
film  and  make  it  come  alive  as  one  of  the 
best  wildlife  films  available.  Included  are 
waxwings,  grosbeaks  and  tanagers;  deer, 
woodcock  and  turkey;  red-tails,  raccoons 
and  ruffed  grouse — plus  many  more. 

Objectives: 

After  viewing  the  film  and  completing  the 
activity,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

(1 ) Discuss  the  purpose  of  Game  Lands. 

(2)  Trace  the  source  of  funds  used  to 
purchase  and  maintain  Game  Lands. 

(3)  List  at  least  five  forms  of  recreational 
activities  that  can  be  done  on  Game 
Lands. 

(4)  Others  at  teacher's  discretion  based 
on  content  relative  to  species  shown  and 
their  natural  history. 

Activities: 

(1)  Divide  the  class  into  two  or  more 
teams  of  seven  or  eight  students  each. 

(2)  Explain  that  this  will  be  a contest  to 
see  which  team  is  able  to  collect  the  most 
information  from  the  film.  Each  team 
should  decide  who  in  their  group  will 
collect  certain  information  for  each  of  the 
three  areas  below: 

a.  Species  checklist 

b.  Species  questionnaire 

c.  Game  Lands  questionnaire 

(3)  View  the  film. 

(4)  After  viewing  the  film,  allow  team 
members  to  exchange  information.  Each 
student  will  be  responsible  for  all  informa- 
tion and  not  just  the  one  he  or  she  was 
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working  on  when  the  film  was  shown. 

(5)  Arrange  the  room  for  the  ques- 
tion/answer game  and  decide  the  order  of 
play. 

(6)  Ask  questions  in  order  similar  to  the 
old-time  spelling  bees  or  give  each  team  a 
clicker  and  play  it  like  the  TV  game  show 
“Jeopardy” — first  team  that  clicks  answers 
the  question.  Deduct  points  for  wrong 
answers.  Students  may  use  their  data 
sheets  during  the  game  at  the  teacher’s 
discretion. 

DATA  SHEET 

Species  Checklist 

Canada  Goose 
Black  Duck 
Red-Headed  Duck 
‘Goldfinch 
Dove 
Pheasant 
Quail 

Barred  Owl 
Rabbit 
‘Robin 

Mourning  Cloak 
Cedar  Waxwing 
Rose-Breasted  Grosbeak 
Blue-Gray  Gnatcatcher 
Chipmunk 

Redheaded  Woodpecker 
Shovelers 
Scaup 
Pintails 
Least  Bittern 
‘Rail 
‘Coot 
Heron 
Bald  Eagle 
Nuthatch 
Kestrel 
Black  Snake 
White-Footed  Mouse 
Summer  Tanager 
Red  Bellied  Woodpecker 
Gray  Squirrel 
Ruffed  Grouse 
White-Eyed  Vireo 
Red  Winged  Blackbird 
Star-Nosed  Mole 
Least  Shrew 
Meadowlark 
Killdeer 
Woodcock 
Fox  Squirrel 
Morels 
Wild  Turkey 
Deer 


Skunk 
Gray  Fox 
Raccoon 
‘Porcupine 
Screech  Owl 
T ree  Frog 

Pileated  Woodpecker 
Purple  Finch 
Red-Tailed  Hawk 
Red  Crossbill 
Blue  Jay 

Evening  Grosbeak 

‘Instructor  should  note  that  the  species 
marked  with  asterisks  are  not  included  in 
the  movie. 

Species  Questionnaire 

1 . What  is  unusual  about  the  red 
crossbill’s  bill? 

2.  What  is  the  bill  of  the  crossbill 
adapted  to  eat? 

3.  What  is  the  largest  woodpecker  in 
Pennsylvania? 

4.  What  does  the  meadowlark  eat? 

5.  On  what  plant  is  the  mourning  cloak 
likely  to  be  found? 

6.  What  color  is  the  mourning  cloak? 

7.  The  least  shrew  was  eating  a 

8.  How  does  the  killdeer  protect  its 
young? 

9.  What  are  morels? 

10.  What  kind  of  snake  was  shown  eat- 
ing a mouse? 

1 1 . Was  there  a in  the  film? 

(This  last  question  should  be  asked 

many  times  using  species  from  the 
checklist) 

Game  Lands  Questionnaire 

1 . How  many  acres  of  Game  Lands  are 
there  in  Pennsylvania? 

2.  List  five  types  of  recreation  that  can 
be  done  on  Game  Lands. 

3.  What  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Area? 

4.  What  is  unusual  about  SGL  95  in 
Butler  County? 

5.  Which  Game  Lands  boasts  nesting 
bald  eagles? 

6.  Which  Game  Lands  has  a blind  trail? 

7.  Who  pays  for  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  Game  Lands? 

8.  What  is  browse  cutting? 

9.  How  many  Game  Lands  are  there  in 
Pennsylvania? 

1 0.  Where  is  Siegel  Marsh? 

Answers  to  these  questions  are  in  the 

film.  OWL  thinks  teachers  can  get  the 
answers  as  they  watch  too! 
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GAME  NEWS 


VITH  THE  cooler  nights  of  September 
comes  the  hint  of  subtle  change. 
iis  change  reflects  itself  not  only  in  the 
ason  but  also  in  our  day-to-day  chores, 
ght  patrols  are  blended  with  hunter 
n ucation  classes.  There  are  pistol  shoots, 
sportsmen’s  convention,  more  damage 
implaints,  and  even  a deputy  picnic.  So 
ere’s  always  something  to  do — and  I 
Duldn’t  want  it  any  other  way. 

September  1 — Leo  Sargent  called  to- 
my.  He’s  having  problems  with  a bear 
ustroying  a cornfield.  Bears  are  particu- 
iMy  fond  of  field  corn  in  the  milk  stage  and 
i'  considerable  damage  to  a field  trying  to 
I t it.  They  wallow  through  like  a locomo- 
ie,  breaking  down  stalks  as  they  go. 
nee  inside,  they  sit  down  and  reach  out 
th  both  “arms,”  gathering  the  stalks  in 
ward  them  to  make  a pile  to  eat  from. 
<o  helped  me  set  a live  trap  near  where 
b bear  is  coming  in.  Maybe  we  can  catch 
n and  move  him  elsewhere. 

September  2 — I interviewed  a new 
>puty  applicant  today  at  my  head- 
larters.  Most  game  protectors  are  pretty 
ssy  about  who’s  allowed  to  take  the  test. 
>me  of  the  things  I look  for  in  an  applicant 
s his  availability  to  work  nights  and  dur- 
deer  season,  dependability,  honesty, 
Imperament,  aptitude  and  motivation. 
'ie  last  five  traits  are  the  most  important 
i a deputy  lacking  any  one  could  cause 
rious  problems  in  his  contacts  with  the 
iblic.  After  we  talk  for  awhile,  I generally 
m some  impression  about  his  character, 
iter,  if  it  was  a good  impression  to  begin 
th,  I run  a background  investigation.  If  he 
isses  this  I allow  him  to  work  with  us  for 
c months  to  a year.  During  this  time  we 
n usually  weed  out  those  who  are 
isuitable.  This  period  also  gives  the  ap- 
cant  a chance  to  evaluate  us  to  de- 
•mine  if  he  really  wants  to  become  a 
sputy  after  all. 

September  4 — Tonight  we’ve  been  sit- 
g out  under  a tree  with  a portable  radio, 
lother  deputy  unit  has  been  waiting 
arby.  Based  on  information  we’ve 
ceived,  some  people  are  supposed  to  kill 
me  deer  here  this  weekend.  The  in- 
-mation  apparently  was  right,  too,  only 
are  weren’t  any  deer  out.  The  suspects 
?re  spotlighting  several  fields,  searching 
ird,  and  it  looked  as  though  one  of  them 
is  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car  with  a gun. 
it  no  deer,  so  there  wasn’t  anything  we 
uld  do.  It’s  frustrating.  This  is  the  first 
}ht  in  almost  a month  of  surveillance  that 
are  were  no  deer  out  in  these  fields. 
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By  Jack  Weaver 

District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 


September  5 — Late  this  evening  I got  an 
anonymous  phone  call  telling  me  that  the 
farmers  we  arrested  in  July  were  shooting 
deer  again  tonight.  But  something  just 
didn’t  seem  right.  Farmers  are  allowed  to 
kill  deer  for  crop  damage  but  not  for  the 
reasons  my  informant  gave.  I called 
Deputy  Len  Worden  and  together  we 
drove  to  the  area.  When  we  got  there  I 
noticed  a pickup  belonging  to  one  of  the 
suspects  parked  along  the  dirt  road.  Pretty 
soon  we  saw  headlights  approaching.  I de- 
cided to  question  the  driver,  but  when  I 
turned  on  the  red  light  the  pickup  stopped 
before  it  got  to  me,  began  hurriedly  back- 
ing up,  and  then  took  off  through  a cut  hay 
field.  I started  after  him,  but  as  soon  as  he 
saw  I was  in  the  field  he  stopped  and  got 
out.  It  was  one  of  the  farmers  I suspected. 
Pretty  soon  his  brother  walked  up.  The  one 
I chased  had  been  drinking  and  wanted  to 
have  me  arrested  for  driving  in  his  fields. 
He  calmed  down  and  even  became 
friendly  after  I started  to  write  him  up  for 
resisting  inspection.  They  weren’t  killing 
deer  so  I decided  to  let  it  go,  but  somehow 
I got  the  feeling  it  was  all  a setup.  I’m  just 
glad  I had  a deputy  with  me  to  back  up  the 
story. 

September  7 — We  had  one  of  our 
practice  handgun  shoots  today  at  the 
Scotia  Range.  Most  of  the  officers  in  the 
Northcentral  Division  were  present.  Each 
of  the  six  divisions  holds  practice  shoots 
for  their  officers  prior  to  the  state  competi- 
tion. The  division  with  the  highest  scores 
can  win  several  trophies.  Last  year  our  di- 
vision took  the  Supervisors'  and  the 
Presidents'  trophies,  both  for  superior 
shooting  on  the  bullseye  course. 

September  9 — I spent  today  delivering 
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Club  in  Blossburg.  Most  of  the  schedulii  [ 
and  instruction  is  done  by  my  instructs  I 
and  I am  usually  called  in  only  to  tea' 
hunter  ethics  and  game  laws.  The  , 
instructors — a few  deputies  and  co , 
cerned  sportsmen — take  up  the  brunt  j 
our  hunter  education  programs.  Withe, 

them  the  job  would  be  nearly  impossible. 11 

ID 

September  20 — Our  state  pistol  she 
was  held  today  at  the  Scotia  Range.  I h,  t 
been  practicing  on  my  own  all  summer  ai  a 
was  harboring  some  fond  hopes  for  tf,| 
year's  shoot,  but  they  were  soon  shi  ,| 
tered.  This  was  the  worst  day  I ever  spe 
on  the  range.  But  others  did  better,  ai  , 
Bob  Myers,  Law  Enforcement  Assistc  ” 
from  the  Northeast  Division,  shot  a perk  ' 
score  on  the  Practical  Police  Course.  15 

If 

September  27 — I spent  most  of  tod;  u 
attending  a course  on  cardiopulmonary  r 
suscitation,  or  CPR.  This  course  teachi  t 
how  to  revive  a person  who  has  stopp< 
breathing,  and/or  heart  attack  victims.  /i,| 
Game  Commission  employees  are  n 
quired  to  undertake  this  training.  Da' I'1,1! 
Sloan,  one  of  our  Land  Manageme^1 
Assistants,  provided  the  instruction.  Da'*'1 
received  his  training  from  the  Red  Crop 
and  was  certified  to  teach  us.  w 

1° 

September  29 — All  game  protectors  a 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  ai  s 
repair  of  the  various  vehicles  assign*  f 
them.  We  must  file  an  automotive  repc  v 
each  month,  listing  daily  mileage  and  , 
associated  costs  ranging  from  oil  and  g;  i 
to  parts  and  labor.  Today  I scheduled  n e 
Cherokee  for  some  badly  needed  repairs 
Later  I managed  to  catch  up  with  the  rac  >i 
repairman  so  that  he  could  straighten  ofe 
some  problems  with  the  Game  Cor 
mission  radio.  Now  at  least  my  equipmeff 
is  in  shape  for  the  upcoming  huntii  „ 
seasons. 


Third  Wild  Turkey  Stamp  Available  | 

to 

The  third  in  an  annual  series  of  stamps  produced  by  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  is  now  available  for  purchase  by  sportsmen,  other  conservationists  an  il( 
stamp  collectors.  The  1978  stamp  features  a painting  by  Richard  Amundsen  (jio 
three  Rio  Grande  wild  turkeys.  L 

These  stamps  are  not  required  for  hunting  turkey,  but  are  purchased  voluriv 
tarily,  with  revenues  used  for  education,  wild  turkey  restoration,  and  the  lease  cat 
purchase  of  habitat. 

In  addition  to  a limited  edition  of  50,000  stamps,  a signed  and  numbered  editio  lli 
of  prints  of  Amundsen  s painting  will  be  available  through  art  dealers.  The  stamps 
themselves  may  be  purchased  for  $3.00  each  from  the  National  Wild  Turkelj 
Federation,  Edgefield,  S.C.  29824.  in 
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hunter  education  posters  to  all  the  schools 
in  my  district.  These  indicate  where 
various  courses  are  going  to  be  held.  In 
addition  to  the  posters,  we  also  advertise 
each  course  over  local  radio  stations  and 
in  the  newspapers.  But  regardless  of  all 
this  advertising,  I’m  sure  someone  will 
complain  later  about  not  knowing  where 
any  courses  were  given. 

September  11 — One  of  the  deputies 
donated  a hindquarter  of  beef  and  another 
made  the  rotating  spit  for  the  family  picnic 
and  barbecue  we  held  at  my  headquarters 
today.  While  the  beef  was  cooking,  the 
deputies  practiced  their  marksmanship  on 
a target  set  up  in  the  backyard.  Because  of 
the  separation  from  our  native  homes  and 
families,  deputies  and  their  families  be- 
come very  close  to  most  game  protectors. 

September  15 — I spent  the  past  couple 
of  days  attending  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  in  Carlisle.  Division  office  person- 
nel are  required  to  attend  this  affair,  and 
usually  one  game  protector  from  each  divi- 
sion is  permitted  to  attend.  This  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  see  firsthand  the 
combined  forces  of  the  state's  sportsmen 
at  work.  It  was  an  experience  well  worth 
having. 

September  19 — Today  I took  my  turn 
instructing  at  hunter  education  classes  in 
Mansfield  and  the  Hill  Side  Rod  and  Gun 
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ITT  IS  LATE  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
L tember. 

The  grass  bends  under  a dew  that 
ime  very  close  to  being  a frost  last 
ight.  The  dew  beads  the  grass,  the 
illen  walnuts,  the  bird’s-nest  tops  of 
le  Queen  Anne’s  lace,  and  the  ar- 
lored  dusty  wings  of  a grasshopper, 
he  hopper  clings  to  a fencepost.  Barbs 
n the  ends  of  its  legs  hook  into  cracks 
n the  wood,  and  it  moves  not  a muscle: 
f sits  there  like  a barnacle  on  a dock 
iling- 

When  I tug  at  the  hopper,  its  legs 
tick  to  the  post.  In  my  hand,  it  moves 
le  tip  of  one  antenna,  retracts  a leg — 
nd  that’s  about  all.  It  doesn’t  even  spit 
p the  bubbly  brown  liquid  we  used  to 
;all  chaw  tobacco  when  we  were  lads. 

) The  tide  is  on  its  way  out  for  the  hop- 
*er. 

I put  it  back  on  top  of  the  fencepost. 
laybe  the  sun  will  warm  it  up,  or 
laybe  a wandering  bird  will  catch  the 
lint  of  its  thorax,  set  down,  and  nab  it. 
)oes  it  matter?  The  hopper  is  almost 
one  (give  it  another  night  or  two, 
laybe  a week  if  we  don’t  get  frost), 
one  with  the  rest  of  the  fading  insects. 

Probably,  though,  it’s  been  a success 
s a hopper,  fulfilling  its  biological  task 
f “ovipositing  in  the  ground  and 
'verwintering  in  the  egg  stage”  (in  the 
'ords  of  my  field  guide).  Simplicity  it- 
slf:  the  hopper  mates,  lays  eggs  in  the 
irt,  and  dies,  all  on  schedule  and  all 
without  the  faintest  flicker  of  recogni- 
on. 

If  the  insects  are  fading,  the  leaves  of 
•ees  and  shrubs  have  begun  to  radiate 
n utumn  glow.  Hickories — bark  split- 
ng  off  their  trunks  in  long,  curling 
labs — are  yellow  as  candle  flame; 
quirrels  work  in  their  tops,  cutting  the 
lick-hulled  nuts.  The  sumacs’  com- 
ound leaves  look  like  rows  of  mirrored 
jeth,  some  green  and  some  rimmed 
loodred;  above  the  leaves,  seed  heads 
oke  up  like  lavender  fists.  And  on  the 
lountain  a few  chestnut  sprouts,  short- 
ved  offspring  of  a legion  long  since 
ided,  show  up  in  yellow  patches. 

I cross  the  field  under  a sky  stark 
lue  and  windless.  The  alfalfa  peters 
ut  at  the  foot  of  a low  knoll  where  a 
; ozen  beehives  squat  under  sumacs 
nd  hawthorns.  No  murmur  comes 


Chuck  f-erguf 

from  the  colonies,  and  no  workers  can 
be  seen  at  the  entrance  slots. 

The  bees  will  winter  on  honey  stored 
during  this  month’s  nectar  flow  from 
goldenrod  and  asters  clogging  the 
fence  rows  and  field  corners.  As  days 
shorten,  the  worker  bees  will  perform 
their  annual  housekeeping:  they  will 
unceremoniously  throw  the  colony’s 
drones  out  the  front  door.  Drones  are 
males  which  do  no  work  and  exist  only 
to  mate  with  the  queen — a very  low 
percentage  accomplishing  this  task— 
and  over  winter  they  are  extra  baggage 
in  a hive  that  runs  on  blind,  efficient  in- 
stinct. Later,  when  real  cold  begins  to 
tighten  on  the  land,  the  workers  will 
group  into  a football-shaped  cluster  at 
the  heart  of  the  hive.  And  at  the  heart 
of  this  cluster — where  the  workers’ 
body  heat  keeps  the  temperature  a 
constant  65  degrees — will  be  the 
queen. 

Above  the  hives,  the  hawthorns  are 
gold,  a hue  similar  to  that  of  autumn 
cottonwoods  along  Rocky  Mountain 
creeks,  but  more  intense.  The  haw- 
thorns’ branches  bear  inch-long, 
curved  thorns  and  bunches  of  apples 
bright  as  stop  signs.  I pick  up  an  apple, 
cut  it  op.  with  my  knife;  inside  are 
three  triangular,  ridged  seeds  and  a 
slender  white  worm  that  heaves  up  its 
head  to  see  what  has  intruded  on  its 
short  life. 

I open  four  more  apples,  each  un- 
blemished, and  find  four  more  larvae. 
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Their  tunnels  twist  around  the  seed  in 
On  the  tree  are  at  least  a hundred  ajfi 
pies,  and  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  th  i 
a worm  lies  at  the  heart  of  each. 

Each  worm  takes  a shot  at  life:  4 
those  hundred  or  so  thomapples,  son  * 
will  be  picked  up  by  pheasants,  otheiiii 
nibbled  on  by  rabbits  and  deer,  moi  11 
than  a few  washed  into  the  run  by  rail  (el 
(Five,  of  course,  have  already  beefl 
opened  by  an  inquisitive — some  migl 
say  meddling — amateur  naturalist. ) Bi « 
some  of  the  apples  will  go  unnoticed  i fi 
the  grass.  At  their  hearts  the  wormiil 
will  wait  out  winter,  and  when  the  lan  : 
awakens  next  April  they  will  emergli 
metamorphosed — mindlessly  singh  a 
minded  in  their  drive  to  mate  and  la : 
eggs  in  next  year  s thornapples.  a: 

Ephemeral  as  life  itself,  most  adu 
insects  live  from  a few  days  to  a fed 
weeks.  Many  push  into  the  worl 
without  mouths  or  digestive  tracts.  I 
I drop  the  thornapples  in  the  yellovlii 
ing  grass  and  walk  the  fencerow  back  I 
the  house.  In  the  trees,  scores  of  bu  |i 
terflies  fan  their  wings.  Monarchs,  o 
their  migration.  The  way  south  is  Ion:; 
for  them,  and  attrition  high:  all  alonl 
the  highway  berms,  orange  wings  an  i 
broken  black  bodies  lie  washed  ini 
windrows  by  rain.  Monarchs  that  reacfi 
their  wintering  grounds,  up  to  150 
miles  away,  go  into  semi-hibernatio  i 
until  spring.  Then  most  of  them  breec 
lay  eggs,  set  out  on  the  route  north,  ami 
die — their  offspring  eventually  con 
pleting  the  return  flight  for  them.  i 

The  Last  Week 

It  is  the  last  week  of  September.  i 
A day  of  fickle  mountain  weather 
with  clouds  marching  in,  shutting  oil 
the  sun,  receding,  almost  vanishing1 
and  finally  racing  back  to  cast  a dui 
shadow  on  the  land.  The  wind  picks  up 
dies,  and  whips  through  the  still-gree) 
leaves  of  rock  oaks.  The  only  constant  ij 
the  edge  to  the  wind. 

I am  riding  with  Dave  Putnam  alon 
a dirt  road  in  a forested  sector  of  Miffli 
County.  Dave  assists  a Game  Con 
mission  biologist  on  a turkey  project 
and  we  are  riding  his  bait  lines,  puttin 
out  buckwheat  feed  and  checking  fen 
turkey  sign.  Dave  is  in  his  late  twen 
ties,  with  black  hair,  a quick  smile,  am! 
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| infectious,  energetic  manner.  I 
Inure  his  competence  with  winches, 
t ctors,  turkey  calls,  and  chain  saws. 

L Dave  explains  that  turkeys — op- 
portunists like  most  of  us — congregate 
iar  his  bait  sites.  By  reconnoitering 
leir  scratchings,  droppings,  and  the 
fiount  of  grain  they’ve  eaten,  he  can 
it  a handle  on  the  size  and  age  dis- 
tbution  of  the  local  population. 

>Dave  eases  the  car  along  parallel  ruts 
trough  knee-high  blueberry  bushes. 
|e  pass  a hunting  camp  and  come  even 
th  a wire  feeder.  The  feeder,  de- 
ned  to  dispense  corn  to  deer  and 
irkeys  over  winter,  looks  like  a dilapi- 
ted  ferris  wheel;  its  radial  spokes  are 
!*sty,  its  stand  is  broken,  and  it  leans 
Ird  to  one  side. 

■The  car  grinds  to  a stop,  and  Dave 
$ts  out.  ‘Look,’  he  says  softly. 

■ A bird  is  trapped  in  the  feeder.  It 
|3S  against  the  wire,  falls  back,  and 
13S  again. 

IlDave  slips  up  to  the  wheel.  Its  door, 
trough  which  the  bird  must  have 
t tered,  hangs  on  a hinge,  and  moldy 
ern  covers  the  bottom.  The  bird  is  a 
trush.  At  my  approach,  it  flops  once 
fue  into  the  wire.  Dave  puts  his  arm 
i|  the  door  and  stretches,  but  he  can’t 
ite  reach  the  bird.  Squeezing  both 
oulders  through,  he  extends  his 
nds  and  lunges.  The  thrush  gives  a 
tie  squawk  as  he  catches  it.  He  backs 
t of  the  feeder. 

[The  thrush  stabs  at  Dave’s  fingers 
th  its  bill.  Its  plumage  is  a subdued 
t intricate  play  of  olives,  browns,  and 
jays;  the  skin  around  its  eyes  is  bare 
d blood-flecked.  When  Dave  passes 
to  me,  I feel  a hot,  trip-hammering 
iliency. 

Released,  the  thrush  flits  into  the 
dows. 

We  get  back  into  the  car  and 
[ntinue  along  the  bait  line,  Dave 
(marking  that  most  of  the  thrushes 
ve  already  left  the  area,  some  having 
irted  south  as  early  as  August.  Alert 
w to  birds,  we  see  towhees,  white- 
roated  sparrows,  and  a host  of  wood 
trblers  in  autumn  plumage  dull  as  the 
?rk  uniforms  that  line  the  racks  of  dis- 
unt  department  stores. 

|As  we  round  a bend,  Dave  stops, 
lead,  a grouse  stands  in  the  middle  of 
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the  road.  It  ducks  its  head  and  takes  a 
few  quick  steps.  From  the  undercover, 
a second  bird  emerges:  a cock  grouse. 

The  cock’s  tail  is  fanned,  his  crest  is 
erect,  and  his  shoulder  ruffs  stand  up 
like  black  carnations.  He  struts  past  the 
first  bird  (presumably  a hen)  and,  after 
giving  our  car  a haughty  once-over, 
disappears  into  the  brush.  The  hen 
vanishes  on  the  other  side.  The  road  is 
bare. 

“Autumn  recrudescence,’  Dave 
says.  He  tells  me  how  the  lowering 
temperatures  and  shortening  days  have 
duplicated  spring  conditions.  This  trig- 
gers something  in  birds’  brains — and 
the  crazy  things  start  feeling  their  oats. 
Pheasants  crow,  turkeys  gobble,  song- 
birds sing,  mockingbirds  set  up  unholy 
midnight  rackets.  And  grouse,  nor- 
mally sensible  creatures,  strut  and 
drum. 

The  Last  Day 

It  is  the  last  day  of  September. 

I’ve  just  finished  telling  the  story  of 
the  strutting  grouse  to  fellow  grouse 
hunter  and  friend,  Carl  Schwartz.  Carl 
is  sitting  on  the  hearth  in  his  living 
room;  he  calls  his  pointer  over  and  runs 
a hand  along  the  big  dog’s  muscle- 
etched  flank. 

“I  think  grouse  are  up  this  year,”  he 
says. 

I nod.  “I’ve  seen  more  birds  than  you 
could  shake  a stick  at.  ” 

“Everybody’s  seeing  birds. 

“Yeah.  Everybody. 

The  dog  whines  sympathetically,  and 
shivers  seize  its  brown-and-white 
chest. 

The  early  grouse  season  is  a scant  two 
weeks  away,  and  Carl  and  I have  been 
talking  hunting  for  close  to  two  hours. 
We  are  doing  what  hunters  do  every 
year,  until  they  make  it  to  the  top  of  a 
certain  hill  and  then  begin  to  look  back 
over  the  way  they’ve  come;  we  are 
building,  in  our  minds,  a new  season 
that  will  be  full  and  bountiful  and  bet- 
ter than  all  other  seasons  passed. 

Outside,  the  year  is  fading.  The  ani- 
mals have  left,  or  are  leaving,  or  are 
digging  in  against  the  winnowing  to 
come.  The  insects,  which  I have  the 
temerity  to  call  mindless,  are  returning 
to  the  soil  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
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trees  are  giving  off  that  quick  burst  of 
flame  before  settling  into  ashen,  bare- 
branched  abeyance. 

Carl  and  I are  talking  grouse  hunt- 
ing. Talking  dogs  and  shot  size  and 
guns,  trading  stories  about  days  we’ve 


been  skunked  and  days  we’ve  com|| 
home  with  weight  in  the  gano 
pouches.  We  are  stirring  the  ashes  < 
fall.  We  re  telling  each  other — in  th 
subdued,  shared  way  we  have  becaus 
we  hunt  together — that  we  sens 
meaning  behind  all  this  fading,  that  w 
have  a place  and  maybe  even  a role  i 
it. 

It  matters  little  that  we  will  see  n 
birds  on  opening  day.  That  during  th 
first  week  grouse  will  thunder  awa 
unseen  behind  orange  and  yello 
leaves.  That  we  will  tear  ourselves  o 
thorns  and  sweat  miserably  and  mi: 
and  not  really  hit  stride  until  the  seaso 
is  weeks  old. 

Carl  ruffles  the  fur  behind  the  dog 
ears.  He  smiles  a little  and  shakes  h 
head.  “I  can  just  see  him  struttin 
across  the  road.  ’ 

I believe  him.  Because  I can  see  th 
grouse,  too,  and  the  shell  of  a hoppt 
on  the  fencepost,  and  a thrush  wingin 
its  way  across  the  width  of  the  Carit 
bean,  and,  as  far  off  and  indistinct  £ 
the  second  ridge  on  a foggy  morning— j 
reason  why  all  of  these  things  are  con 
ing  to  pass. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted  in- 
clude taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns 
and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a 
four-year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  21 6 pp.,  $2.50. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsyl- 
vania’s birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to 
identify  them,  what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts. 

128  pp.,  $2.00. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  AND  PREDATOR  CONTROL 
METHODS,  by  PaufFailor,  gives  detailed  information  on  all  phases  of 
these  activities — sets,  baits,  etc.  96  pp.,  $1 . 

GAME  NEWS  BINDERS,  black  vinyl  with  gold  lettering.  Will  hold  12 
issues,  keep  them  neat  and  clean.  Excellent  as  gifts.  $2.50. 
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i visit  with  Pennsylvania’s  . . . 


Bow  Builders 


1 “CHAMP”  CRAVOTTA,  president  of  Black  Hawk  Archery  Co.,  makes  a final  check  on 
tine  finished  compound  bows  before  they  are  shipped. 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 
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PERHAPS  IT’S  UNUSUAL  that 
Pennsylvania,  a leading  archery 
te,  has  but  one  major  manufacturer 
bows  and  arrows.  However,  Cravotta 
athers  Black  Hawk  Archery  on  Third 
eet  in  East  McKeesport  is  truly 
tresentative  of  the  great  surge  in 
hery  activities  that  erupted  after 
)rld  War  II.  It  is  a company 
newhat  bound  to,  but  not  hampered 
tradition. 

Vn  invitation  from  the  Cravotta 
)thers  to  visit  their  factory  fulfilled  a 
g-time  personal  intention.  Not  only 
; the  company  earned  a special  spot 
modern  archery  development,  but 
history  also  provides  an  interesting 
elight. 

Dne  of  the  founders  of  the  company, 
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James  J.  Cravotta,  was  sole  owner 
when  he  died.  But  three  Cravotta 
brothers  had  conceived  and  started  the 
business  together  in  1951.  Like  many 
such  businesses,  it  was  a home  base- 
ment operation  at  first  for  Jim  and  his 
brother,  Cosimo.  Gradually  the  hobby 
developed  into  a business  and  they 
formed  a partnership  with  another 
brother.  Dr.  Charles  Cravotta.  Operat- 
ing as  Cravotta  Brothers,  the  men  built 
the  business  from  a gross  of  $35,000 
during  the  first  year  to  about  $800,000 
by  1958. 

Meanwhile,  the  business  was  incor- 
porated under  the  name  Cravotta 
Brothers,  Inc. 

Cosimo,  a builder,  had  become  in- 
terested in  archery  shortly  after  World 
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War  II,  and  he  began  to  “fool  around 
with  things  in  the  basement  of  his 
home.  Arrows  came  first.  Cosimo 
talked  Jim  into  going  hunting,  and  Jim 
really  took  to  the  “new”  sport.  But  the 
brothers  found  it  was  tough  to  buy  any 
archery  equipment.  They  had  to  place 
orders  six  to  eight  months  ahead  of 
time,  and  the  only  bows  available 
locally  were  all  metal.  So  Jim  and  his 
brother  turned  their  lumberyard  into  a 
full-time  factory  in  February,  1951. 

Nine  years  later,  disaster  struck.  The 
entire  factory  was  consumed  by  flames. 

Cosimo  became  discouraged  and  sold 
his  share  in  the  business  to  Jim.  The 
fire’s  cause  was  never  determined,  but 
at  the  time,  they  d been  experimenting 
in  the  manufacture  of  water  and  snow 
skis,  and  it  was  suspected  that  a short  in 
some  of  the  new  equipment  might  have 
been  responsible.  Within  a year  of  the 
fire,  the  factory  was  completely  rebuilt 
to  even  better  accommodate  the  manu- 
facture of  archery  tackle. 

Manufacture  of  skis  had  been  an  at- 
tempt to  take  up  the  slack  during  slow 
months  in  archery  manufacture.  How- 
ever, Japanese  imports  finally  made 
this  line  unprofitable.  Nevertheless, 
Cravotta  Brothers  was  back  in  business 
in  1961  and  has  continued  to  the 
present. 

Initially  employment  was  around  25 
people.  This  went  to  a high  of  75,  and 
present  plans  are  pointed  toward  this 
figure  again. 

As  the  business  grew  so  did  Jim’s 
family.  When  he  died  in  1969,  at  62, 


BOB  DURST,  left,  inspects  laminations 
bow  blank  just  removed  from  gluing  r 
chine.  Right,  Helen  Banky  and  Doris  Laffe 
work  at  arrow  fletching  machines.  Far  ric 
aluminum  tubing  inventory  is  checked' 
tremendous  amount  of  this  material 
necessary  as  arrows  are  shipped  all  over 
country. 


three  sons  were  in  the  wings  waiting 
step  into  the  act.  Meanwhile,  th 
mother  Mary  Ellen  held  the  busin 
together. 

Oldest  of  the  three  sons  was  Jam 
Jr.,  who  was  just  21.  Better  known 
“Champ,”  Jim  was  a student  at  Pit 
burgh  University  where  he  stud) 
engineering  and  economics.  Char 
Michael,  who  answers  best  to  “Chuc 
was  born  in  1950;  he  entered  accou 
ing  night  school  for  a time  before  jo 
ing  the  family  business.  The  younge 
Cosimo,  was  only  16  when  his  fatl 
died,  and  he  went  to  drafting  school 
a time  after  high  school  graduati 
before  coming  with  the  company.  , 
though  named  after  his  Uncle  Cosin 
he  was  called  “Lucky”  almost  fr< 
birth. 

So  now  it  was  Cravotta  Brothers  oi  i 
again,  albeit  a second  generation.  Mh 
Cravotta  has  continued  as  secretary  a i; 
treasurer  of  the  organization.  Jim, 
reason  of  seniority,  is  the  preside! 
Chuck  is  vice  president  in  charge 
sales,  and  Lucky  is  second  v 
president.  The  latter’s  activities  an| 
bit  less  defined  because  he  is  the  mw 
expert  archer  of  the  three  ao 
frequently  demonstrates  the  compami 
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ares.  He  also  conducts  the  company 
|ro  shop,  a part  of  the  manufacturing 
mplex. 

John  Kubicko  joined  them  early  in 
978  as  sales  manager. 

The  bulk  of  sales  are  in  one-unit 
)ws.  These  are  pressed  and  turned 
it  from  a distinctive  pattern,  but  each 
leration  is  accomplished  by  hand, 
onsequently,  although  each  style  con- 
rms  to  a definite  pattern,  no  two  of 
ie  traditional  line  of  wood  bows  are 
cactly  alike.  An  unusual  one-year 
larantee  against  any  defect  goes  with 
ich  bow. 

Handmade  Compound 

When  I asked  what  makes  the  Black 
awk  line  of  Cravotta  bows  distinctive, 
ey  replied,  “It’s  still  one  of  the  few 
impound  bows  that  is  handmade  like 
conventional  wooden  bow  always 
yfas.  . . . We  try  to  stick  with  walnut, 
ik,  and  maple,  the  traditional  woods 
this  country.” 

When  compound  bows  first  gained  a 
llowing  in  the  early  1970s,  the  Black 
ai  awk  line  was  expanded  for  this  new 
;velopment.  However,  the  bows 
ntinued  to  carry  the  same  type  of 
mi  ood  laminations  with  fiberglass  back- 
g that  had  proven  successful  with 
nventional  recurve  bows.  With  a 
imary  accent  on  hunting  bows,  Black 
awk  compounds  have  been  “two- 
heelers.’ 

One  of  the  latest  developments, 
hich  is  gaining  fast  acceptance,  is  a 
iniature  compound  designed  for 
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youngsters.  Known  as  the  Outlaw,  the 
little  bow  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  regular  compound  but  is  only  34 
inches  from  axle  to  axle.  It  uses  a 24- 
inch  string.  Draw  length  is  from  20  to 
24  inches. 

Although  the  accent  continues  on 
hunting  tackle,  a line  of  compound 
target  bows  incorporating  magnesium 
handles  was  in  the  works  at  the  time  of 
my  visit.  The  demand  for  target  bows  is 
minuscule  compared  to  hunting  mo- 
dels, but  because  most  target  archers 
are  also  hunters  in  turn,  the  brothers 
feel  increased  visibility  of  the  Black 
Hawk  line  at  tournaments  will  be  im- 
portant. 

As  with  many  archery  manufac- 
turers, the  Cravotta  brothers  find  they 
are  busiest  in  August  and  September  at 
the  beginning  of  hunting  seasons. 
Despite  the  Cravottas’  efforts  to  build 
up  advance  sales,  dealers  tend  to  hold 
olf  ordering  until  they  are  relatively 
sure  of  the  current  market.  This  im- 
poses a hardship  on  all  archery  manu- 
facturers, who  find  it  difficult  to  judge 
the  amount  of  tackle  to  stockpile. 

In  an  attempt  to  fill  in  the  slow 
months  from  November  through  Feb- 
ruary, the  brothers  developed  a plas- 
tic snow  sled  which  has  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  almost 
indestructible  sleds  are  guided  by  the 
rider’s  weight  shifts  during  use. 
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MARY  ELLEN  CRAVOTTA,  widow  of  a 
founder  of  Black  Hawk  Archery,  is  active  in 
the  organization  as  secretary-treasurer. 
Company’s  equipment  is  used  by  countless 
bow  hunters  and  competitors. 


Another  new  development  in  the 
archery  line  is  an  economy  line  com- 
pound, the  Woodsman,  with  solid 
glass  limbs.  Although  solid  glass  did  not 
go  over  well  in  the  recurve  line,  this 
one  appears  to  have  considerable  po- 
tential as  a starter  bow  for  those  just 
getting  into  the  game. 

Top  of  the  line,  and  the  most  popular 
of  Black  Hawks,  is  the  new  Chief  Scout. 
This  bow  weighs  but  2 lb.,  9 oz.  and  is 
44  inches  from  axle  to  axle,  with  an 
overall  length  of  47^4  inches.  It  takes  a 
30-inch  string.  Standard  draw  length  is 
27-30  inches.  The  handle  is  built  of  la- 
minated hard  woods  and  the  limbs  of 
fiberglass  and  rock  maple  laminations. 
As  with  all  Black  Hawk  compounds, 
this  one  relaxes  about  50  percent  at  full 
draw. 

A departure  from  the  popular  la- 
minated wood  line  of  bows  is  the 
Jupiter,  a compound  with  a riser  sec- 
tion of  cast  aluminum  alloy.  Of  course, 
the  company  still  manufactures  the  old 
line  of  recurve  bows  including  the 
Short  Bee,  Avenger  and  Firebolt. 
Compounds  now  make  up  about  90 
percent  of  production.  It  is  John 
Kubicko’s  belief  that  this  percentage 
will  remain  fairly  constant.  Sales  to 
Europe  claim  a share  of  the  recurves 
since  target  shooting  under  interna- 
tional regulations  is  foremost  in  foreign 
countries.  Kubicko  believes  that  the 
compound  eventually  will  be  accepted 


even  for  international  target  shooting. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  bows  i 
by  far  the  first  order  of  business  a 
Black  Hawk,  and  components  are  a 
most  all  made  at  the  factory,  with  ac 
cessories  the  story  is  somewhat  re 
versed. 

Only  a few  accessories  are  manufac 
tured  under  the  Black  Hawk  name,  bt 
the  company  provides  a full  line  of  a 
target  and  hunting  needs.  Some  of  th 
in-plant  manufacture  is  devoted  to  fis 
reels,  a tapering  tool,  a feather  burne 
and  a string  server.  At  one  time 
broadhead  was  manufactured  at  th 
Black  Hawk  factory,  but  hardenin 
problems  discouraged  any  further  ver 
tures  in  this  direction. 

Full  Line  of  Arrows 

Aside  from  bows,  arrows  are  the  bij 
gest  item  in  the  approximately  $ 
million  in  sales  each  year.  Black  Haw 
offers  a lull  line  of  arrows  from  cedj 
shafts  to  fiberglass,  aluminum,  stainle; 
steel  and  graphite.  The  more  conver 
tional  materials — wood,  fiberglass  an 
aluminum — make  up  the  bulk  of  sale: 
Steel  has  been  slow  to  win  acceptance 
and  the  considerably  higher  price  < 
graphite  impedes  popular  appeal.  Th 
Cravotta  brothers  believe  that  graphit 
will  eventually  win  a much  larger  shar 
of  the  market  as  the  cost  comes  dowr 
Graphite  s qualities  make  it  an  ide; 
material,  particularly  for  hunting  a' 
rows.  Only  a direct  hit  against  some 
thing  extremely  hard,  such  as  rock,  wi  i 
damage  graphite  shafts. 

A solid  glass  arrow  for  fish  shootin 
was  a 1978  development  by  Blar 
Hawk.  As  with  all  their  other  arrow:  j 
the  company  purchases  the  raw  shaf 
and  builds  the  arrows  for  whatever  pu 
pose  is  intended. 

Bows  and  arrows  for  hunting  are  th( 
main  emphasis  at  Black  Hawk  Archer 
Company,  but  the  owners  support  ant 
endeavor  they  believe  will  enhance  an 
outdoor  activity.  Among  the  organize 
tions  to  which  the  company  provide  ( 
support  are  the  Pennsylvania  Outdo<n 
Writers  Association,  Ducks  Unlimite-j 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Grouse  Associ 4 
tion.  It  is  one  way  the  CravotlJ 
brothers  say  “Thank  you  to  the 
sportsmen  who  support  their  business  j< 
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The  KE  Killing  Power  Myth 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


HE  DOE  PAUSED  long  enough 
for  my  scope’s  Dual-X  reticle  to 
le  a few  inches  behind  the  shoulder, 
[ueezed  the  Ruger’s  trigger,  sending 
75-grain  Grand  Slam  slug  through 
1 1 hoped  was  a tunnel  in  the  heavy 
jlerbrush.  The  big  Speer  bullet  had  a 
zzle  velocity  of  2406  fps  in  the 
7mm  case  and  was  highly  accurate.  I 
I had  a whale  of  a deer  load. 

I he  shot  had  been  a hurried  one,  but 
I /as  convinced  my  hold  had  been 
iidy  and  my  trigger  squeeze  smooth. 
|/ertheless,  the  shadowy  form  of  the 
jippearing  deer  made  me  wonder  if  I 
missed  a standing  85-yard  shot, 
trail  showed  signs  I had  connected 
Id,  yet  I went  a hundred  yards  before 
lund  the  deer.  The  long  bullet  had 
e through  the  lungs,  leaving  a gap- 
i»  exit  hole,  and  from  all  appearances 
I kill  should  have  been  instanta- 
4 us.  If  I hadn’t  known  something 
ifut  ballistics,  I could  have  vowed  to 
♦next  year’s  hunting  with  a Magnum 
ft  would  always  “drop  ’em  in  their 

Iks.” 

•There  are  a couple  of  reasons  many 
liters  feel  this  way.  The  name  has 
Jiething  to  do  with  it.  “Magnum” 
linds  powerful.  Also,  the  ballistic  ta- 
in is  indicate  that  as  a class  Magnums 
in  more  powerful  (thus  better  killers) 
» a standard  loads.  But  if  you  study 

i se  tables  you’ll  see  that  in  almost  all 
)i  js.  Magnums  use  the  same  bullet 

neters  and  weights  as  standard 
tl  Is  (for  example,  the  180-gr.  bullet  is 
le  same  in  both  30-06  and  300 
ai  ichester  Magnum).  The  only  signifi- 
ai  t difference  is  that  the  Magnum 
ii2  ;ts  it  out  at  higher  muzzle  velocity. 

ii  2e  kinetic  energy  figures  such  as 
1«  >e  given  in  ballistic  tables  are 
ill  ived  from  the  formula  KE=Vf>MV2 
if*  ere  KE  is  kinetic  energy,  M is  mass 
ol  V is  velocity),  any  boost  in  velocity 
i as  a notable  increase  in  energy  be- 
>si  se  this  figure  is  squared. 

ft  Item  be  r 1978 


ULTIMATE  TEST  of  killing  power  comes  on 
game  in  the  woods,  but  hunters  like  to  have 
some  idea  of  what  they  can  expect  from  a 
given  cartridge  before  using  it  on  an  animal. 
There  are  several  ways  of  calculating  it — 
none  perfect. 

However,  many  experienced  hunters 
deny  that  kinetic  energy  figures  ac- 
curately reflect  killing  power,  or  that 
killing  power  is  the  same  as  stopping 
power.  My  shooting  pal,  Ken  Mollohan 
from  Freeport,  declares  a spoonful  of 
arsenic  will  kill  the  toughest  fellow  who 
ever  walked,  but  he  will  go  a long  way 
before  it  does.  Here,  killing  power  is 
100  percent,  but  it’s  obvious  there  is  no 
stopping  power.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
brick  wall  is  totally  effective  for  stop- 
ping, but  would  have  little  or  no  killing 
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DIFFERENCES  IN  EXPANSION  QUALITIES  of  220-gr.  8mm  Remington  Magnum  bullet,  le 
and  400-gr.  Maxi  Ball,  fired  at  70  yards.  Recovered  8mm  bullet  weighed  171  gr.,  Maxi  Ball  3! 
gr.  Note  that  Maxi  Ball  showed  almost  no  expansion. 


power  unless  it  fell  on  you.  The  separa- 
tion of  killing  power  and  stopping 
power  is  not  nearly  as  sharp  in  firearms, 
but  it  still  exists. 

When  we  bank  all  our  hopes  on  muz- 
zle energy  as  the  sole  guide  for  select- 
ing a whitetail  cartridge,  we  can  be 
fooled  quicker  than  a weasel  can  grab  a 
sick  mouse.  Consider  the  old  220  Swift, 
which  is  notorious  for  creating  surface 
wounds  on  big  game  animals.  Kinetic 
energy  of  the  Swift  is  almost  identical  to 
that  of  the  30-30  (1877  foot  pounds  for 
the  50-grain  224  bullet  with  a muzzle 
velocity  of  4111  fps  vs.  1860  fp  for  the 
170-grain  30-30  which  leaves  the  muz- 
zle at  2220  fps).  Yet  under  most  condi- 
tions the  30-30  is  a better  big  game  load 
than  the  Swift.  (Admittedly,  on 


OLD  BRUSHBUSTING  favorites,  the  35  Rem- 
ington and  30-30  Winchester,  are  flanked  by 
two  relatively  new  cartridges  intended  pri- 
marily for  very  large  game  at  longer  ranges, 
the  8mm  and  7mm  Remington  Magnums. 
Magnums  extend  killing  effectiveness  to 
extreme  distances. 


broadside  shots  where  the  bullet  gt 
through  the  ribs  and  into  the  lungs,  t). 
Swift’s  light,  highly  frangible  bullet  c 
kill  like  a grenade.  But  you  can’t  cou 
on  such  placement  and  result.  Whe 
reasonable  penetration  is  required, 
on  shoulder  muscles  and  bones,  tl 
high-speed  22s  are  not  dependabh 
However,  the  gun  buyer  who  considei 
only  the  muzzle  energy  figures  he  se 
in  ballistic  tables  may  think  there’s  i 
difference  in  the  efficiency  of  these  t\ 
cartridges  on  big  game. 

Stopping  power  has  always  been  u 
permost  in  the  minds  of  cartrid; 
designers.  But  strange  as  it  may  be,  t! 
subject  is  still  not  completely  unde 
stood  even  after  all  the  years  of  testii 
and  observation.  We  do  know  th 
bullet  shape  and  construction  a 
highly  important.  But  two  other  facte 
rarely  mentioned  in  print  are,  in  m 
opinion,  of  equal  importance  when ! 
comes  to  stopping  power:  bullet  m 
mentum  and  bullet  diameter. 

Momentum  is  not  often  discussed  I 
today’s  hunters,  though  there  was! 
time  when  it  had  considerable  vogu 
Experienced  hunters  noted  that  tl 
formula  for  momentum  (mass  times  v 
locity)  seemed  to  rate  the  effectivene 
of  big  game  loads  better  than  ldnel 
energy  figures  did;  that  is,  calculatio: 
based  on  momentum  agreed  bett 
than  KE  figures  with  the  directly  o 
served  results  of  different  loads  used 
thousands  of  head  of  big  game. 

Notice  that  in  the  momentum  f( 
mula  both  mass  (the  weight  of  tl 
bullet  in  pounds)  and  velocity  are  de; 
with  directly,  whereas  in  the  KE  fc 
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Ala,  velocity  is  squared;  thus  the  mo- 
jintum  approach  puts  more  value  on 
I let  weight  and  less  on  velocity.  The 
j erence  between  the  formulas  for  ki- 
Jic  energy  and  momentum  is  the  dif- 
Imce  between  the  220  Swift  and  the 
1 30  on  deer. 

■ Ve’ve  seen  how  the  KE  ratings  of 
Ise  two  loads  are  almost  identical. 
I s look  at  a comparison  based  on  the 
j men  turn  formula.  First  we  convert 


>det  weight,  normally  given  in  grains, 

8 pounds.  To  do  this,  we  divide  by 
0.  The  170-grain  30-30  bullet 
ghs  .024  pounds.  This  multiplied  by 
docity  of  2220  fps  gives  a figure  of 
|T  Running  the  same  procedure  on 
50-grain  220  Swift  load  gives  29.4. 
easy  to  see  why  the  30-30  outshines 
Swift  in  the  big  game  realm.  * 

Another  Illustration 

knother  illustration  to  support  the 
tamentum  theory  pertains  to  the 
m’s  vs.  the  Savage  250-3000.  The 
ent  of  the  modern  6mm  s in  the  mid 
0s  sent  several  25-caliber  cen- 
tres, including  the  250-3000  Savage, 
|die  showers.  For  awhile,  it  looked 
the  25s  were  gone  forever,  but  die- 
|d  250-3000  fans  claimed  they  were 
as  well  equipped  for  deer  as  those 
iig  the  dynamic  6mm  cartridges, 
prisingly,  many  converts  to  the 
im’s  later  admitted  they  hadn’t  found 
jreat  deal  of  difference  between  the 
cartridges.  Here’s  a possible  expla- 
on.  A 100-grain  6mm  (243)  bullet 
eling  at  3190  fps  figures  out  to  a mo- 
Intum  value  of  45.6.  A 120-grain 
dloaded  slug  from  the  250  Savage 
rifling  2645  fps  reads  out  at  45.3.  There 

m 

tt 

Ji'he  momentum  formula,  as  given  in  this 
digraph,  is  the  one  commonly  used  by  big 
enie  hunters  interested  in  expressing  killing 
•lor  in  numerical  form:  they  often  use  the 
itilis  “pounds-feet”  or  “potence” 

iff 


to  refer  to 

answers.  The  complete  mathematical  for- 
i for  momentum  also  involves  division  by 
figure  for  acceleration  due  to  gravity 
2fps/s)  giving  an  answer  in  “slugs,"  the 
itational  unit  of  mass  in  the  fps  system  to 
;h  a pound  force  can  impart  an  acceleration 
ne  fps  per  second.  The  hunters'  system  is 
er  to  calculate,  and  since  it  only  eliminates 
,(  ting  by  a constant  figure,  it  does  not  change 
Its  as  they  relate  to  each  other. 


n 
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UNIFORM  EXPANSION  is  shown  by  two  180- 
gr.  Speer  Mag  Tips.  Bullets  penetrated  al- 
most a foot  in  60/40  sand  and  sawdust  mix- 
ture with  impact  velocity  of  2700  fps. 
Recovered  weights:  112  and  1 1 3 gr. 

is  no  perceptible  difference  in  mo- 
mentum values  between  the  two 
bullets. 

It’s  fairly  well  known  that  the  greater 
the  velocity  of  a given  bullet,  the  more 
rapidly  it  is  slowed  by  air  resistance.  In 
other  words,  the  faster  its  muzzle  ve- 
locity, the  more  rapidly  it  gives  up  its 
force  to  the  surrounding  fluid  medium. 
I might  point  out  here  that  fluid  me- 
dium is  anything  that  takes  on  the 
shape  of  its  surroundings,  such  as  water 
or  air.  It  s less  well  known  that  the 
same  thing  holds  true  when  the  bullet 
makes  contact  with  a big  game  animal. 
And  the  faster  it  slows  down,  the  faster 
it  sheds  energy.  A high  velocity,  light- 
weight bullet  delivers  more  of  its 
energy  immediately  after  impact  than  a 
slow  heavy  bullet.  The  slower,  heavier 
bullet  expends  more  of  its  energy 
deeper  in  the  target. 

Increase  in  Diameter 

Except  for  full  metal  patch  bullets 
that  do  not  expand  appreciably,  the 
transfer  of  energy  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  diameter  that  we  call  expan- 
sion. It’s  impossible  to  predict  exactly 
how  much  a given  bullet  will  expand. 
There  are  too  many  variables.  For  a 
rule  of  thumb,  we  can  say  a properly 
constructed  bullet,  used  at  its  intended 
velocity,  will  expand  roughly  two  times 
its  original  diameter.  The  more  a bullet 
expands  uniformly,  the  more  effec- 
tively it  transmits  energy.  Since  the 
expanded  diameter  of  most  bullets  will 
be  proportional  to  the  inital  diameter, 
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the  larger  diameter  bullet  will  give  off 
energy  to  greater  effect  than  bullets  of 
smaller  diameter. 

I’m  acutely  aware  there  is  no  way  of 
accurately  predicting  how  a bullet  will 
react  when  it  hits  a big  game  animal, 
but  I’m  safe  in  stating  the  desire  of  the 
bullet  manufacturer  is  to  have  the 
bullet  expand  properly  without  break- 
ing up.  Expansion  plays  a major  role 
simply  because  any  increase  in  bullet 
diameter  means  a larger  frontal  area 
(bullet  nose)  to  disrupt  body  tissue  and 
transmit  energy. 

Lower  velocities  permit  the  use  of 
heavier  bullets  with  acceptable  recoil. 
Many  hunters  prefer  the  heavier 
bullets  because  more  energy  will  be  de- 

BULLETS  FOR  varmints  such  as  this  big 
chuck  should  expand  violently  on  impact. 
However,  big  game  loads  need  more 
penetration  through  heavier  muscles  and 
bones  to  get  consistently  reliable  results. 
Choosing  proper  bullet  can  require  study  of 
many  variables. 


livered  farther  into  the  animal.  This 
be  overdone,  too.  Using  heavy  bull 
at  velocities  so  low  there  is  little  chai 
for  expansion  and  shock  is  certainly 
wrong  approach.  Velocity  and  bu 
construction  largely  determine  f 
much  expansion  occurs,  and  the  hur 
wants  the  energy  transfer  to  take  pi 
in  the  animal  and  not  in  some  tree 
hillside  after  the  bullet  has  pas: 
through  the  target. 

Lightweight,  high-velocity  varm: 
type  bullets  tend  to  expand  too  rapi 
and  waste  much  of  their  energy  n 
the  surface  when  used  on  big  gai 
But  there  is  a happy  medium.  1 
whitetail  hunter  can  get  adequate  st 
ping  power  by  going  to  large  diamel 
high  momentum  bullets.  Something 
the  class  of  the  35  Remington  with 
200-grain  slug  is  one  of  several  sc 
tions.  This  large-caliber  bullet  erupt 
from  the  muzzle  at  2210  fps  has  a r 
mentum  value  of  63.1.  This  is  roug 
85  percent  of  the  momentum  general 
by  the  150-grain  bullet  coming  from 
powerful  300  Winchester  Magnr 
The  larger  diameter  of  the  35’s  sluj 
another  plus  for  the  hunter. 

Good  at  Short  Range 

Such  a comparison  holds  up  only 
short  range,  of  course.  At  300  yards, 
example,  the  300  Winchester  Magni 
is  far  superior  to  the  35  Remingtt 
momentum  factors  being  52  and  33| 
favor  of  the  Big  30.  But  for  short  rar| 
woods  hunting,  the  conditions  unc 
which  most  Pennsylvania  deer  ( 
taken,  the  older  large-bore  outfits  i 
still  effective. 

I happen  to  think  the  kinetic  muz 
energy  myth  is  a bit  overworked.  3 
important,  certainly,  but  should  not 
the  sole  criterion  for  selecting  a 1 
game  cartridge.  . 
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Kinetic  Energy  and  Momentum  Value  Chart  of  Selected  Cartridges 


Bullet  At  Muzzle  At  200  Yards 


Cartridge 

Weight 

Grs. 

Velocity 

FPS 

Energy 

FP 

Momentum 

Value 

Velocity 

FPS 

Energy 

FP 

Momentum 

Value 

Swift 

50 

4111 

1877 

29.3 

3133 

1090 

22.4 

n Remington 

100 

3190 

2260 

45.6 

2660 

1570 

38.0 

-3000  Savage 

100 

2820 

1760 

40.3 

2140 

1020 

30.6 

Winchester 

130 

3140 

2840 

.58.3 

2630 

2000 

48.8 

1 

7 Mauser 

175 

2490 

2410 

62.2 

1900 

1400 

47.5 

Remington 

165 

2820 

2910 

68.6 

2220 

1810 

52.3 

If  Winchester 

150 

2900 

2800 

62.1 

2380 

1890 

51.0 

K0  Winchester 

170 

2220 

1860 

53.9 

1630 

1000 

39.6 

)6 

150 

2970 

2930 

63.6 

2400 

1920 

51.4 

06 

180 

2700 

2910 

69.4 

2250 

2020 

57.9 

7 Mauser 

170 

2570 

2490 

60.5 

1790 

1210 

43.5 

temington 

r0 

200 

2100 

1950 

63.1 

1390 

860 

39.7 

405 

1320 

1570 

76.3 

1050 

990 

60.7 

*nums 

Winchester 

140 

3200 

3180 

64.0 

2700 

2270 

.54.0 

n Remington 

150 

3260 

3.540 

69.8 

2700 

2430 

57.9 

n Remington 

175 

3070 

3660 

76.8 

2660 

2740 

66.5 

Winchester 

150 

.3400 

3850 

72.8 

2730 

2480 

58.5 

Winchester 

180 

3070 

3770 

78.9 

2640 

2790 

67.9 

;( 

Winchester 

220 

2720 

3620 

85.5 

2270 

2520 

71.3 

■i 

n Remington 

185 

3080 

3896 

81.4 

2464 

2494 

65.1 

■i 

n Remington 

220 

2830 

3912 

88.9 

2346 

2688 

73.7 

£ 

Winchester 

250 

2700 

4050 

96.4 

2180 

2640 

77.9 

Winchester 

510 

2130 

5140 

155.2 

1600 

2900 

116.6 

looks  in  Brief. . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

>eath  in  the  Long  Grass,  by  Peter  Hathaway  Capstick,  St.  Martin’s  Press,  175  5th 
NYC  10010,  297  pp. , $1 0.  The  most  readable  hunting  book  to  come  along  in  years, 
ostick,  a New  Jersey-born  stockbroker  who  deserted  Wall  Street  to  become  a 
|fessional  African  white  hunter  and  control-shooter,  has  the  knack — and  the  subject 
er,  culled  from  a dozen  years  in  the  bush — to  keep  you  turning  pages  until  you've  de- 
red  this  book  whole  . . . which  is  what  the  critters  here  tended  to  do  with  the  people, 
[uccessive  sections  Capstick  tells  how  lions,  elephants,  leopards,  Cape  buffalo,  hip- 
crocodiles,  rhinos,  snakes,  and  assorted  other  less  well  known  killers  show  their  dis- 
h for  Homo  sapiens.  Anyone  who  has  dreamed  of  taking  an  African  safari  will  have 
|ond  thoughts  after  finishing  this  book. 

he  Big  Wilderness  Canoe  Manual,  by  Bob  Cary,  David  McKay  Co.,  750  3rd  Ave., 
10017,  183  pp.,  $9.95  hardbound,  $6.95  paperbound.  A highly  practical  book  by  a 
essional  guide/outfitter  who  has  spent  a half-century  in  canoe  country.  Tells  how  to 
ct  and  customize  a canoe,  how  to  pack,  paddle  and  portage  it,  how  to  read 
ewater,  choose  the  proper  clothing  and  equipment,  chart  wilderness  courses,  and  do 
erous  other  things  to  make  life  comfortable  along  the  water  trails. 


| ir  in  Pi  pet  tick. . . 


| forth  American  Big  Game  Hunting,  by  Byron  W.  Dalrymple;  The  Hunting  Rifle,  by 
k O’Connor;  The  Complete  Book  of  Practical  Handloading,  by  John  Wootters;  The 
curate  Rifle,  by  Warren  Page.  Each  of  the  preceding  books  is  $5.95,  from  Stoeger 
olishing  Co.,  55  Ruta  Court,  South  Hackensack,  N.J.  07606.  Bow  Hunting  for  Big 
e,  by  Keith  Schuyler,  $5.95,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets,  Har- 
iurg,  Pa.  17105.  Hunting  the  Long-Tailed  Bird,  by  Bob  Bell,  $6.95,  Hawthorne 
ss,  260  Madison  Ave,  NYC  1 001 6. 
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toni  williams  information  writer 


It's  not  surprising  that  some  of  President 
Carter’s  attempts  to  reduce  federal  spend- 
ing are  unpopular.  The  National  Wildlife 
Federation  recently  filed  a suit  against  a 25 
percent  cut  in  the  budget  requested  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  NWF  foresees 
serious  problems  in  areas  such  as  wildlife 
habitat  management,  range-land  manage- 
ment, and  reforestation,  which  suffered  the 
biggest  cuts.  The  President  is  required  by 
law  to  explain  whether  the  budget  would 
allow  the  Forest  Service  to  carry  out 
policies  already  set  by  Congress.  This 
wasn't  done  when  the  cuts  were  an- 
nounced. 


Nine  humane  and  animal-protection 
groups  claimed  that  a joint  federal-state 
study  of  coyote  predation  on  deer  in  Utah 
was  ecologically  destructive  and  of  little 
scientific  value.  The  clincher,  however, 
was  that  the  study  apparently  had  not  met 
all  the  qualifications  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  (which  requires 
environmental  impact  statements  for 
substantial  federal  projects).  The  groups 
prepared  a lawsuit  but  negotiations  led  to 
the  dropping  of  the  study  and  therefore  the 
suit. 


If  it  survives  the  summer,  New  York’s 
first  naturally-fledged  wild  bald  eagle  in 
recent  years  will  be  soaring  over  the 
state  this  fall.  Some  young  birds  have 
been  placed  in  nests  and  fed  by  hu- 
mans hidden  from  their  view.  But  this 
eaglet,  hatched  in  captivity,  was  traded 
for  an  egg  (not  expected  to  hatch)  laid 
by  New  York’s  last  reproductively  ac- 
tive eagle  pair.  Both  foster  parents  at 
last  report  were  feeding  the  young  bird, 
a good  sign. 


The  goal  of  endangered  species  w< 
is  to  strengthen  those  species  to  t 
point  where  we  can  take  them  off  t 
List  and  remove  protection.  It  hs 
pened  last  year  for  the  American  allic 
tor.  And  it  looks  like  this  might  be  t 
year  of  the  gray  whale.  The  populatii 
of  gray  whales  is  approaching  15,00G 
about  the  size  it  was  in  the  mid-19 
century,  before  the  most  severe  dep 
tion  by  market  hunting.  And  me 
bowhead  whales  were  counted  recen 
than  were  expected. 


The  Environmental  Protection  Ager 
has  announced  that  the  weed-killer  2,4,J 
is  being  presumed  to  be  unacceptable 
registration.  Users  and  producers  ml 
rebut  the  presumption,  but  will  have 
show  evidence  it’s  safe.  The  compou 
got  a bad  name  in  Vietnam,  where  it  w 
popularly  linked  with  birth  defects  a 
cancer.  One  of  its  byproducts  is  said  by  t 
National  Wildlife  Federation  to  be  “one 
the  most  toxic  chemicals  known.”  T 
defoliant  has  such  uses  as  keeping  pow 
line  rights-of-way  clear. 


Indians  appear  to  be  facing  a “Sile 
Spring"  but  for  more  complicated  reaso 
than  Rachel  Carson  depicted.  India  ( 
ports  lots  of  frog  legs,  which  means  lots 
frogs  die  to  grace  our  tables.  In  fact,  t 
death  rate  seems  to  outweigh  the  birth  re 
these  days,  which  means  there  are  few 
frogs  around.  That  means  there  are  few 
frogs  eating  insects.  More  insects  mea 
fewer  crops — or  more  pesticides.  Me 
pesticides  means  more  pollution.  Me 
pollution  means  India’s  spring  is  becomi 
more  silent. 


An  important  principle  was  put  ir 
practice  with  the  recent  addition 
Congress  and  President  Carter  of  48,0< 
acres  to  the  Redwood  National  Park 
California.  Though  much  of  the  area 
heavily  logged  over,  it’s  important  to  tl 
park  because  it's  part  of  the  watershi 
and  over-enthusiastic  logging  there  vy 
causing  erosion  and  siltation  whi 
threatened  trees  well  within  the  existii 
park.  Now  the  park  is  a fairly  comple 
ecological  unit  with  real  protection  for  tl 
majestic  trees.  Logging  companies  a 
loggers  will  be  compensated  for  the  loss 
lands,  and  the  cutover  lands  rehabilitatec 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL 
AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  — 

IS  IT  LEGAL  TO  USE  AN  ELECTRONIC 
CALLER  FOR  WILD  TURKEYS  0 

ANSWER  — 

NO  .ONLY  HAND  OR  MOUTH  CALLS  ARE 
PERMITTED  . 


QUESTION- 

MAY  I TRAIN  MY  DOG  ON  SUNDAYS  0 


ANSWER  — 

YES,  DURING  THE  REGULAR  TRAINING  SEASON, 
PROVIDED  YOU  HAVE  THE  CONSENT  OF  THE 
LANDOWNER. 


These  four  enlarged  GAME  NEWS  cover  prints 
by  internationally  acclaimed  wildlife  artist 
Ned  Smith  are  available  from  the  Game 
Commission’s  Division  of  Information  and 
Education.  On  11x14  heavy  coated  paper, 
ready  for  framing.  $3  per  set,  delivered. 
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Falco  peregrirtus , the  peregrine  falcon:  we  see  it  as  proud,  noble, 
regal — perhaps  because  of  its  appearance,  perhaps  because  of  its  in- 


volvement in  the  sport  of  kings.  Tt  should  be  beyond  the  problems  of 
mere  mortals.  This  fierce,  proud  form  hurtling  down  meteor-like  to  its 


rendezvous  with  feathered  prey — how  can  this  creature  have  suc- 
cumbed to  so  pedestrian  a fate  as  squashed  eggshells  resulting  from  a 
chemical  meant  to  kill  bugs?  Read  Ned  Smith  s narrative  of  the  pere- 
grine’s fall — and  its  on-again,  off-again  return — starting  on  page  2. 
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DITORIAL  . . . 


To  Shoot  Or  Not  To  Shoot  . . . 


^VERY  HUNTER  HAS  A code  of  ethics.  You  have  one,  I have  one,  all  our 
friends  have  one.  We  might  not  be  aware  of  it.  Perhaps  we  never  thought 
oout  it  and  probably  no  one  ever  told  us  we  should  have  one,  nevertheless  we  do. 
nd  each  one  is  unique,  for  each  of  us  is  one  of  a kind.  Except  for  identical  twins, 
e all  have  a genetic  inheritance  that  is  ours  alone,  and  we  all — even  identical 
vins — have  a set  of  personal  experiences  which  is  unduplicated.  Thus  in  some 
ays  our  feelings,  beliefs,  actions  and  reactions  are  bound  to  be  different  from 
i^eryone  else’s.  The  difference  might  be  so  small  it  seems  nonexistent,  yet  there 
; e times  when  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  because  it  affects  what  we 
p.  It  can  make  the  difference,  say,  between  whether  we  shoot  or  do  not  shoot  an 
ususpecting  grouse  on  the  ground.  Some  people  get  highly  philosophical  about 
:ich  things  and  believe  any  choice  we  make  depends  completely  upon  the 
i illions  of  choices  we  have  made  in  the  past;  others  believe  each  is  a matter  of  free 
ill  at  the  moment  of  decision.  Regardless,  each  has  some  effect  upon  us  as  indi- 
' duals,  and  insofar  as  hunting  goes,  the  sum  total  at  a given  time  constitutes  our 
prsonal  code  of  ethics.  To  paraphrase  Of  Will’s  melancholy  Dane,  we  could  say, 
Co  shoot  or  not  to  shoot,  that  is  the  hunter’s  question.  And  what  the  individual 
hnter  does  has  vital  importance  in  what  others — friends,  non-hunters,  anti- 
linters — think  about  the  sport  itself.  Since  we’ve  edged  into  the  literary  area,  we 
light  quote  John  Ruskin,  who  wrote:  “What  we  think,  or  what  we  know,  or  what 
ijs  believe,  is  in  the  end  of  little  consequence.  The  only  thing  of  consequence  is 
hat  we  do.’  That’s  highly  pertinent  to  hunters,  for  no  matter  what  we  say  or 
hlieve  about  our  sport,  the  only  way  others  judge  us  is  by  our  actions.  A lot  of 
jiople  have  been  concerned  about  this  for  a lot  of  time,  and  on  the  assumption 
I at  we  do  have  free  choice  in  such  matters,  have  laid  down  some  guidelines  to 
hip  us  present  an  admirable  image.  The  National  Rifle  Association  has  been  in- 
plved  in  this  matter  for  years  and  has  developed  the  following  code.  It  deserves 
ur  interest  and  support. 


NRA  Hunter  s Code  of  Ethics 


1.  I will  consider  myself  an  invited  guest  of  the  landowner,  seeking  his 
fission,  and  so  conducting  myself  that  I may  be  welcome  in  the  future.  2.  I 
>ey  the  rules  of  safe  gun  handling  and  will  courteously  but  firmly 
sist  that  others  who  hunt  with  me  do  the  same.  3.  I will  obey  all 
me  laws  and  regulations,  and  will  insist  that  my  companions  do 
;ewise.  4.  I will  do  my  best  to  acquire  those  marksmanship  and 
inting  skills  which  assure  clean,  sportsmanlike  kills.  5.  I will  sup- 
>rt  conservation  efforts  which  can  assure  good  hunting  for  future 


per- 

will 


nerations  of  America.  6.  I will  pass  along  to  younger  hunters  the 


titudes  and  skills  essential  to  a true  outdoor  sportsman 


/ irCri/ » - — 


-Bob  Bell 


torials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given 


New  Hope  For  Peregrines 

ByNEDSMITH 


*bHE  PEREGRINE  FALCON,  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  raptors  in  the 
)rld,  has  been  all  but  exterminated 
the  United  States  by  Man’s 
ortsightedness.  Now  Man  is  re- 
etering  the  scene,  this  time  in  an 
precedented  effort  to  restore  the 
oble  peregrine”  to  its  former  haunts, 
ickily  for  Pennsylvanians,  the  Keys- 
le  State  has  been  included  in  this 
[agram.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  the 
ctcome  but  winning  this  difficult  bat- 
would  be  a major  victory,  not  only 
the  bird  itself  but  also  for  all  who 
^ "ill  at  the  sight  of  an  untamed  hawk  in 
5 sky. 

Comparatively  few  people  have  even 
odding  acquaintance  with  the  pereg- 
e.  It  is  perhaps  best  known  from 
dent  paintings  and  tapestries  as  the 
hinting  hawk  of  medieval  noblemen, 
plendent  in  plumed  hood,  bells,  jes- 
, and  other  trappings  of  the  sport. 
Gier  outdoorsmen  may  remember  it 
a: the  “duck  hawk  which  used  to  nest 
cliffs  and  steep  mountainsides  along 
• major  rivers.  Visitors  to  Hawk 
Sountain,  Bake  Oven  Knob,  Wag- 
|ier’s  Gap,  and  other  hawk-watching 
)ts  know  it  as  a rare  migrant  speeding 
the  lookouts  during  the  autumn 
;hts. 

Before  World  War  II,  hundreds  of 
oj  rs  of  peregrines  nested  in  the  lower 
(ty-eight  states.  Though  not  abundant 
a /where,  Pennsylvania  had  its  fair 
;|ire.  Nesting  sites  called  “eyries’ 
vre  situated  on  the  cliffs  along  the 
i >quehanna,  the  Delaware,  and  other 
a table  locations,  some  of  them  in  use 
f many  years.  I personally  knew  of 
J)  along  the  Susquehanna,  one  oceu- 
) d into  the  middle  ‘50s.  But  in  post- 


PEREGRINE  in  immature  plumage 
antles”  his  prey,  an  indication  of  his 
willingness  to  share  it  with  the  other 
jng  peregrine  flashing  by. 


war  years  the  birds  were  seen  less  and 
less  frequently  in  their  old  haunts,  and 
at  last  they  completely  disappeared. 
Only  a few  arctic  birds  following  their 
migration  routes  through  Pennsylvania 
kept  the  memory  of  the  peregrine  alive. 

Eventually  it  was  learned  that  the 
pesticide  DDT  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  their  disappearance.  Ingested  in 
concentrated  form  in  the  bodies  of  prey 
species,  it  caused  the  females  to  lay 
eggs  with  abnormally  thin  shells  that 
were  usually  broken  during  incubation. 
In  addition,  some  contaminated  birds 
lost  the  instinct  to  feed  their  own 
young. 

In  1969  the  peregrine  was  finally 
declared  an  endangered  species,  and 
in  1973  the  use  of  DDT  was  almost 
completely  banned  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  ban  was  tragically  late. 
A 1975  survey  found  not  one  pair  of 
peregrines  breeding  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Disheartening 

The  loss  was  especially  disheartening 
to  those  of  us  who  had  known  the  bird 
in  its  native  haunts,  for  our  peregrine 
was  a uniquely  majestic  bird.  Except 
for  the  gyrfalcon  of  the  Far  North,  it 
and  the  prairie  falcon  were  the  largest 
American  falcons.  A big  female  might 
measure  21  inches  in  length  with  a 
wingspread  as  much  as  44  inches.  The 
males,  or  tercels,  were  somewhat 
smaller.  At  rest  a peregrine  was  a singu- 
larly sleek  and  handsome  bird  with 
slate-gray  upper  parts,  creamy  under- 
parts barred  with  black,  black  head  and 
mustache  mark,  and  dark,  piercing 
eyes.  In  flight  it  was  absolutely 
breathtaking,  whether  winging  in  level 
flight  with  quick  beats  of  its  scimitar 
wings  or  dropping  like  a thunderbolt  on 
a pigeon  or  teal. 

The  stoop,  or  dive,  of  a peregrine  was 
hard  to  believe — even  when  seen.  Fol- 
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lowing  a few  powerful  thrusts,  it  ha 
folded  its  wings,  leaving  them  sprui 
enough  to  stabilize  its  descent  as 
streaked  downward  at  an  incredible  tv 
to  three  miles  per  minute!  The  impa 
was  marked  by  an  explosion  of  featne 
as  the  prey  was  either  snatched  fro 
the  air,  knocked  to  earth,  or  ridden 
the  ground  in  the  clutch  of  powerf 
talons.  Victims  that  survived  the  impa 
were  quickly  dispatched  with  tl 
notchecf  bill,  which  snapped  the  nei 
like  a dead  twig. 

Preferred  Prey 

Birds  were  the  preferred  prey.  Flic 
ers,  robins,  jays,  and  grackles  we 
standard  fare.  Starlings  and  feral  j 
geons  were  nearly  always  available 
later  years.  Along  the  seacoast,  flocks 
plovers  and  sandpipers  were  frequent 
scattered  in  wild  confusion  by  the  f< 
con’s  lightning  strike.  Ducks  were  a 1 
more  difficult.  When  attacked  in  fligf 
as  most  birds  were,  the  divers,  esp 
cially,  headed  for  the  water  and  £ 
tempted  to  dive  out  of  sight. 

For  all  their  fierce  determinatio 
peregrines  apparently  had  a sense 
humor.  I once  saw  one  zero  in  on 
crow  leisurely  winging  its  way  aero 
the  broad  Susquehanna  near  an  eyri 
Dropping  from  a considerable  heig 
the  falcon  arrowed  beneath  the  terrifu 
bird  and  rebounded  in  a dazzling  dim 
flipping  the  crow  into  a comple 
somersault  in  midair.  Unhurt,  but  gu 
gling  with  fright,  the  black  one  flaile 
desperately  to  reach  the  sanctuary 
the  mountain.  But  the  hawk  had  he 
his  little  joke.  He  veered  up  into  tl 
sky  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Male  peregrines  usually  arrived 
their  nesting  areas  in  late  winter,  01 
subspecies  rarely  wintering  more  than 
hundred  miles  from  its  summer  rang 
The  actual  site  was  typically  an  inacce 
sible  ledge  or  niche  high  on  a cliff,  b 
there  are  well  known  instances  of  fi 
cons  nesting  on  the  ledges  of  city  sk 
scrapers,  close  to  an  unlimited  supp 
of  pigeons.  With  the  arrival  of  either  h 
longtime  mate  or  a new  prospect,  tl 
tercel  wooed  her  with  a dazzling  displ; 
of  aeronautical  feats — rapid,  spiralii 
ascents,  sizzling  dives,  pullouts  th 
missed  the  cliff  by  inches,  loops  ai 
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ills — an  exhibition  worthy  of  his  repu- 
ition. 

No  nest  was  constructed.  Three  to 
gve  eggs,  mottled  with  brown,  were 
id  on  the  bare  rocks  where,  after 
liirty  days  of  incubation,  the  fuzzy 
lijhite  young  were  hatched. 

^ At  first  the  chicks  were  fed  on  the 
^dge,  nourished  by  slivers  of  meat 
ripped  from  the  bodies  of  birds  killed 
1/  the  tercel,  then  both  parents.  When 
^ey  learned  to  fly  at  the  age  of  six  or 
|ven  weeks,  the  old  birds  passed  food 
them  in  mid-flight.  Soon  they  were 
i tching  food  dropped  by  the  adults 
, |/ing  above  them,  and  eventually  were 
^tempting  to  capture  their  own  prey. 

. ijt  first  they  missed  more  than  they 
ljUght,  but  as  they  perfected  their 
dinting  techniques  they  depended  less 
u ad  less  upon  the  parent  birds.  By 
i mmer’s  end  they  were  on  their  own. 

, j To  know  falcons  intimately  was  to 
dud  the  haunting  emptiness  at  the  un- 
fled eyries  intolerable,  and  deter- 
iined  efforts  to  re-establish  them  in 
ie  East  had  begun  almost  as  soon  as 
te  birds’  plight  was  realized.  The 
Jeakthrough  occurred  in  1971,  when 
jJeinz  Meng,  a biologist  at  the  State 
fjaiversity  of  New  York  at  New  Paltz, 
scceeded  in  breeding  a captive  pair  of 
ale’s  peregrines,  a British  Columbian 
bspecies.  One  young  bird  was  raised. 


Huge  “Bam’ 


The  following  year,  Meng’s  pereg- 
es  produced  seven  young,  and  after 
p %e  breeding  season  the  pair  was  turned 
c er  to  Dr.  Tom  Cade,  who  was  already 
inducting  similar  research  on  a grand 
sale  at  Cornell  University.  At  Cornell’s 
1(j laboratory  of  Ornithology,  a huge 
’'am”  227  feet  long  containing  thirty- 
* t stalls  with  ceilings  two  stories 
was  stocked  with  a number  of 
fregrines  of  various  subspecies,  and 
f ring  1973  twenty  young  were  pro- 
c ced.  The  following  year  twenty-three 
fare  were  reared  at  Cornell.  That 


immer  it  was  felt  that  the  environ- 


n?nt  was  by  that  time  sufficiently  free 
Q DDT  to  take  the  next  step — re- 
timing the  young  to  the  wild. 
jTwo  chicks  were  raised  by  feeding 
t?m  from  concealment  so  that  they 
nver  learned  to  know  humans,  much 
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less  accept  them  as  benefactors.  When 
about  five  and  a half  weeks  old  the 
young  birds  were  transferred  to  a partly 
covered  screened  enclosure  on  the  roof 
of  the  Faculty  Tower  on  the  New  Paltz 
Campus,  an  artificial  eyrie,  so  to  speak, 
where,  sans  parents,  they  would  be 
protected  from  predators,  be  fed,  learn 
to  fly,  and  eventually  to  hunt.  Mean- 
while they  would  also  form  an  attach- 
ment to  their  “home,”  and  hopefully 
return  there  in  two  or  three  years  to 
nest.  The  process  is  an  ancient  one  used 
by  falconers  to  make  birds  less  de- 
pendent upon  their  owners.  It  is  called 
‘‘hacking.’’ 

Tercel  Killed 

When  the  peregrines  were  seven 
weeks  old  the  enclosure  was  opened, 
and  within  a few  days  both  birds  were 
flying  around  the  campus.  Some  weeks 
later,  the  day  after  the  tercel  had  made 
his  first  kill  (a  pigeon)  both  peregrines 
disappeared,  apparently  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  themselves.  Some  time  later 
Meng  found  evidence  that  the  tercel 
had  been  killed,  apparently  by  an  un- 
known person  who  had  sent  Meng  a 
note  threatening  “those  killer  birds.”  It 
was  assumed  that  the  female  shared  the 
same  fate. 

The  setback  was  obscured  in  1975, 
however,  by  a successful  hacking  sea- 
son. A number  of  young  peregrines 
were  conditioned  in  the  East,  in  care- 
fully selected  sites  ranging  from  old 
eyries  to  manmade  hacking  towers. 
Each  site  was  monitored  by  a team  of 
attendants  who  fed  the  birds  daily,  kept 
predators  away,  and  recorded  the 
necessary  data.  When  the  hacking 
boxes  were  finally  opened,  radio 
transmitters  were  attached  to  the  birds 
to  keep  track  of  their  movements  while 
they  polished  their  flying  ability. 
Before  they  were  allowea  to  strike  out 
on  their  own,  the  young  birds  were 
trapped  and  the  transmitters  removed. 
That  year  twelve  peregrines  success- 
fully made  the  transition  to  the  wild  in 
the  East. 

1976,  some  of  the  birds  hacked  the 
previous  year  showed  up  at  the  hack 
sites,  proving  they  had  acquired  an 
imprinted  affinity  for  the  old  “eyrie.”  In 

1977,  Dr.  Cade  was  thrilled  to  learn 
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that  a two-year-old  male  not  only  had 
returned  to  the  hacking  tower  in  New 
Jersey  for  the  second  year,  but  also  had 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  feeding 
the  brood  being  released  there. 

The  same  year  a Pennsylvania  site, 
among  others,  was  notably  successful. 
Under  the  supervision  of  Bob  Berry,  of 
Chester  Springs,  an  eminent  falconer 
who  himself  has  successfully  bred  both 
peregrines  and  goshawks  in  captivity, 
three  young  tercels  were  placed  in  a 
hacking  box  on  an  old  site  along  the 
Susquehanna  River — the  same  eyrie 
near  which  I saw  the  falcon  “upset”  the 
crow.  Under  the  watchful  eye  of  two 
assistants,  all  three  falcons  fledged  suc- 
cessfully, leaving  their  riverine  haunts 
some  time  in  early  October. 

Success/Failure 

But  for  every  success  there  seems  to 
be  a crushing  failure.  One  healthy 
young  tercel  died  in  Pennsylvania  as  a 
result  of  being  stoned  by  a group  of 
youngsters  he  encountered  100  miles 
from  his  hacking  site.  At  a hacking  site 
near  Wysox,  Pa.,  in  1977,  two  of  the 
young  birds  were  killed  by  great 
horned  owls  (a  peregrine  foot  and  a 
radio  transmitter  were  found  in  owl 
pellets!).  After  the  third  bird  mysteri- 
ously disappeared,  the  sole  survivor 
was  transferred  to  another  site. 

My  most  personally  disappointing 
event  took  place  at  the  site  where  the 
three  tercels  were  released  last  year. 
On  June  14  I spent  a half  hour  on  a high 
bank  overlooking  the  river,  chatting 
with  Rich  Peiffer,  a biology  teacher 
from  Carlisle.  The  day  was  sharp  and 
clear,  the  surrounding  mountains  re- 
vealing every  detail  of  leaf  and  boulder 
sharply  outlined  against  the  deep  blue 
sky.  Through  Rich’s  spotting  scope  I 
could  see  a distant  rock  on  which  was 
perched  a box-like  structure  attached  to 
a screened  enclosure.  Through  the 
mesh  I distinguished  the  forms  of  sev- 
eral young  peregrines  in  their  brown 
juvenile  plumage. 

Rich  was  elated.  “They  got  here  on 
June  10th — three  females  and  two  ter- 
cels,” he  said.  He  and  Skip  Tubbs,  of 
Rehoboth  Beach,  were  camping  on  the 
riverbank  to  look  after  them  until  they 
learned  to  fly  and  hunt  successfully. 


Something  else,  Rich  added.  “Te 
Hake  saw  one  of  last  year’s  birds  sittir 
on  the  rocks  beyond  the  hack  box  c 
the  24th  of  May,  and  I saw  him  fly  oi 
from  the  mountainside  on  the  28th,  : 
he’s  made  it  back.  ” 

Two  weeks  later  Rich  called  me  wil 
bad  news.  A week  after  the  birds  hi 
made  their  first  flight,  great  home 
owls  killed  two  of  the  falcons  and  di 
abled  another.  There  was  nothing  to  e 
but  trap  the  survivor  (one  had  die 
before  fledging)  and  abandon  tl 
project. 

It’s  a program  fraught  with  setback 
And  yet,  that  same  week  I receive 
word  that  a peregrine  hacked  in  Canac 
in  a sister  program  had  mated  in  tl 
wild  and  produced  young  th 
spring — a historic  first.  So  the  pei 
dulum  swings,  here  a defeat,  there 
success.  The  future  of  the  peregrir 
falcon  hangs  in  the  balance,  but  ou 
door  folks  everywhere  are  applaudir 
the  effort  of  dedicated  men  that 
giving  this  magnificent  bird  a secor 
chance. 

Where  to  See  Peregrines 

Although  the  locations  of  the  hackii 
sites  haven’t  been  the  best  kept  secret 
there’s  little  point  in  divulging  ther 
Rather,  I would  suggest  that  anyoi 
wanting  to  see  peregrines  go  to  one 
the  better  hawk-watching  areas  whe: 
you  can  enjoy  the  sight  of  other  mo 
common  raptors  and  stand  a chance 
seeing  a wild  peregrine  pass  by  in  ir 
gration.  Most  peregrines  migrate  in  tl 
first  three  weeks  of  October,  but  la 
September  is  also  worth  trying. 

Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary,  on  tl 
Berks-Schuylkill  county  line,  is  prob 
bly  the  most  famous  hawk  lookout 
the  world.  Directional  signs  to  tl 
sanctuary  can  be  seen  at  eithi 
Kempton  or  Drehersville,  Pa.  There 
an  entry  fee,  but  the  experts  usually  c 
duty  at  both  the  North  and  Sou 
Lookouts  make  it  worth  every  cen 
especially  to  the  beginner  who  is  u 
sure  of  identification. 

Bake  Oven  Knob,  on  State  Gan 
Lands  217  is  another  excellent  lookou 
It  is  north  of  New  Tripoli  along  tl 
Appalachian  Trail  atop  Kittatinny  Ridj. 
northeast  of  Hawk  Mountain. 
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Another  good  location  is  Waggoner’s 
ip,  on  a private  sanctuary  north  of 
irlisle  just  off  Route  74. 

While  the  Pennsylvania  lookouts  are 
rd  to  beat  for  variety,  the  chances  of 
ieing  a peregrine  are  still  greater  at 
ilrtain  coastal  locations.  One  of  the 
psest  to  Pennsylvania  is  Cape  May 
hint,  on  the  southern  tip  of  New  Jer- 
jy.  Hawk  watchers  usually  leave  their 
irs  in  the  parking  lot  at  the  lighthouse 
id  watch  from  that  vicinity,  but  de- 
eding upon  wind  and  weather  the 
twldng  is  sometimes  better  at  other 
dots.  Thanks  to  the  flat  terrain  and 

isence  of  tall  trees,  it  is  possible  to  see 
lere  most  of  the  birds  are  passing 
'ough  and  intercept  them. 
iAssateague  Island  National  Seashore 

i mother  great  peregrine  corridor.  The 
per  end  of  this  barrier  island  is  in 
iryland  near  Ocean  City;  the  other  is 
mar  Chincoteague,  Va.  Most  pereg- 
( ies  are  seen  from  the  beach  and  dune 
leas. 

Identifying  a Peregrine 

The  peregrine  falcon  is  a medium- 
ii  ge  hawk  with  the  long,  pointed  wings 
atypical  of  falcons.  (Don’t  mistake  the 
grtly  closed  wings  of  other  hawks  pass- 
Di;  by  in  a strong  wind  for  the  pointed 
prions  of  the  falcon — a common  error 
liong  beginners.)  The  peregrine’s 
l^it  is  extremely  swift,  with  fast  but 
pillow  “rowing”  wingbeats.  Like  most 
icons,  peregrines  in  migration  do  lit- 

i oaring,  preferring  to  hurry  to  their 
ination. 

the  bird  is  close  enough,  you  can 
that  the  color  of  the  upperparts  is 
sh  slate-gray,  with  a black  head  that 
a displays  a distinct  mustache  mark, 
underparts  are  white  with  a cream 
inldsh-buff  wash  and  black  barring, 
ler  surfaces  of  wings  and  tail  are 
:e,  thickly  barred  with  blackish, 
lature  birds  are  dark  brown  above 
l paler  feather  edges,  and  usually 
l distinct  mustache  marks.  The  un- 
J [parts  are  buff  streaked  with  black. 

Both  sexes  are  considerably  larger 
dm  either  the  kestrel  or  the  merlin, 
*1  can  be  distinguished  from  the  large 
^•falcon  by  the  latter’s  less  boldly 
irked  head  and  the  slower,  heavier 
aigbeats. 
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Weights  of  Pennsylvania  Bears 

By  Walter  S.  Kordek 

Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 

Jack  M.  Giles 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


IlOW  MUCH  DO  bears  weigh?” 
X J-That  s one  of  the  most  common 
questions  asked  bear  biologists.  To  an- 
swer this  question  accurately,  we 
examined  1,254  actual  scale  weights 
obtained  from  bears  killed  during  seven 
November  hunting  seasons  in  Pennsyl- 
vania (1969  through  1976,  except  1970). 
Data  were  collected  at  check  stations 
by  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
wildlife  biologists  and  Pennsylvania 
Wildlife  Reasearch  Unit  personnel  (Ta- 
ble 1).  Most  bears  were  presented  for 
examination  by  successful  hunters; 
some  had  been  taken  illegally  and  con- 
fiscated by  district  game  protectors. 

The  largest  bear  on  which  an  accu- 
rate weight  was  obtained  during  this 
study  was  a 560-lb.  male,  the  smallest  a 
32-lb.  female  cub.  These  were  live 
weights. 

The  most  striking  thing  we  learned 
about  the  weights  of  bears  was  the 
difference  between  males  and  females. 
Males  are  considerably  larger  than 
females  at  all  ages  and  the  largest  bears 
are  invariably  older  males.  The  weights 
examined  show  that  all  bears  continue 
to  grow  for  the  first  few  years  of  life. 
Females  usually  reach  their  maximum 
potential  weights  in  their  third  or 
fourth  year,  while  males  usually  con- 
tinue to  gain  weight  for  several  more 
years.  Table  2 shows  the  weight  gains 
for  both  sexes  between  their  first  year 
and  adulthood. 


Table  1 

Numbers  of  bears  weighed  for  this  study. 


Weighed 

whole 

Weighed 

field 

dressed 

Total 

Males 

94 

499 

593 

Females 

144 

517 

661 

TOTAL 

238 

1,016 

1,254 
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We  also  examined  weights  by  ye 
and  by  administrative  division  (prims 
ily  Northcentral  and  Northeast)  to  see 
any  differences  existed. 

Interestingly,  almost  no  differenc 
were  found  among  bears  of  the  sar 
age  and  sex.  All  areas  of  the  sta 
appear  to  provide  sufficient  food  for  tl 
available  bears  to  achieve  th( 
maximum  potential  growth.  Even 
years  of  mast  failure,  alternate  fo< 
sources  are  available  which  bears  use 
continue  their  rapid  growth.  Food  do 
not  appear  to  be  a limiting  factor  evi 
among  adult  females  which  are  subje 
to  the  stresses  of  producing  and  nursii 
cubs.  Of  238  adult  females  weigh e 
114  were  accompanied  by  cubs  and  l! 
were  alone.  Those  with  cubs  averagi 
160  pounds  (dressed  weight),  whi 
those  without  cubs  averaged  only  10 
pounds  heavier. 

Large  Food  Supply 

Pennsylvania  black  bears  have  tl 
potential  to  grow  quite  large  because 
the  large  food  supply  available  to  thei 
Females  occasionally  exceed  3i 
pounds  dressed  weight,  but  this  is  rai 
the  average  is  141  pounds.  Males,  < 
the  other  hand,  can  and  occasionally  < 
grow  to  tremendous  weights  althoui 
the  average  is  only  193  pounds.  Tl 
largest  Pennsylvania  bear  on  record  w 
a male  taken  in  1938  which  exceed* 
600  pounds.  (Some  confusion  exist 
however,  about  whether  this  was  a lr 
or  dressed  weight.)  Each  hunting  se 
son  one  or  more  males  are  taken  th 
weigh  over  500  pounds  field  dressed, 
addition,  one  12-year-old  ma 
captured  as  part  of  tne  Pennsylvar 
black  bear  study  could  not  be  weigh* 
on  a 600-pound-capacity  scale.  1 
weight  was  estimated  at  630  pounds. 

It  is  possible  to  estimate  the  In 
weight  of  a bear  from  the  field  dressc 
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/eight.  The  accuracy  of  such  an  esti- 
nate  is  quite  variable,  however,  de- 
iending  on  how  thoroughly  the  animal 
5 field  dressed,  how  much  blood  has 
>een  lost,  and  even  on  whether  the 
nimal  had  a full  stomach  or  not.  We 
xamined  the  weights  of  97  animals 
efore  and  after  they  were  field  dressed 
dl  internal  organs  removed)  and  found 
lat,  on  the  average,  the  field  dressed 
'eight  plus  about  15  percent  should 
aproximate  the  live  weight  of  the  ani- 
lal  (plus  or  minus  about  2 percent), 
^e  have  prepared  a graph  (Fig.  1)  to 
elp  show  the  relationship  between 
eld  dressed  weight  and  live  weight. 


Table  2 


Average  field  dressed  weights  (in  pounds)  of  Pennsylvania 

bears  taken  in  November. 

ge  Class 

Males 

Females 

Difference 

ubs 

79 

64 

15 

yr.  10  mo. 

134 

103 

31 

yr.  lOmo. 

194 

139 

55 

yr.  10  mo. 

244 

158 

86 

yr.  10  mo. 

272 

155 

117 

der 

346 

177 

169 

verage 

193 

141 

52 

$239,000  for  Local  Governments 

More  than  $239,000  is  being  distributed  to  county  treasurers  and  local  political 
lbdivisions  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  this  year.  The  payments  are 
lade  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  State  Game  Lands  throughout  the  state.  There  are  more 
nan  1,195,000  acres  of  Game  Lands  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Game  Commission 
rovides  twenty  cents  to  local  governmental  units  for  each  acre  of  Game  Lands.  Of 
ae  twenty  cents  per  acre,  eight  cents  is  presented  to  the  county,  another  eight 
mts  to  the  local  school  district,  and  the  remaining  four  cents  goes  to  the  township 
oard  of  road  supervisors.  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  State  Game  Lands  and  for  the 
ayments  made  in  lieu  of  taxes  come  from  the  sale  of  Pennsylvania  hunting 
senses. 


To  estimate  live  weight,  find  field  dressed 
weight  on  horizontal  scale,  draw  a line  up  to 
the  diagonal  line  and  over  to  vertical  scale. 
Ex.:  A bear  which  dressed  out  at  200  pounds 
would  have  weighed  about  230  pounds  live 
weight. 


Deer  and  Bear  Records  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965—1976,  is  the  complete  report  on  the 
jlame  Commission’s  six  statewide  deer  and  bear  scoring  programs.  This  112-page 
Jiiperbound  book  contains  a complete  integrated  listing  of  all  Pennsylvania- 
jJirvested  deer  and  bear  which  have  been  measured  during  the  programs  (using 
■Jie  Boone  and  Crockett  system)  and  which  meet  the  minimums  established  by  the 
tommission.  In  addition,  personal  accounts  of  most  of  the  hunts  which  collected 
l.e  top  trophies  are  included,  along  with  photos  of  more  than  160  high-scoring 
; t;er  and  bear,  annual  harvest  totals  from  1915  through  1976,  and  other  informa- 
l/e items.  Price  is  $1.00  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O. 
jbx  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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Near  Death  in  the  Delaware 

' ^ 

By  Walt  Hughes 


rHE  STORY  you’re  about  to  read  is 
true.  It  really  happened,  and  it 
lappened  to  me  while  I was  hunting 
leer  during  the  1976  archery  season, 
t’s  the  story  of  a mishap  I’ll  never 
orget.  Maybe  it  will  be  a lesson  to 
ithers.  . . . 

The  sun  was  shining  bright,  and  the 
lay  was  cool  and  crisp.  Mother  Na- 
ure’s  hand  of  autumn  was  beginning  to 
;rab  hold  of  Pennsylvania’s  woods. 
)nly  by  physical  presence  in  the  woods 
ould  one  appreciate  the  picture  nature 
iad  created.  The  blood  in  my  veins  was 
unning  hot  with  fever,  a fever  that  was 
,o  stranger  at  all.  It  comes  over  me 
ach  year.  It  runs  in  the  veins  of  many  a 
;unter  throughout  this  nation. 

The  archery  deer  season  was  open, 
nd  I was  doing  what  I do  each  fall — 
eading  for  the  woods.  I had  been 
unting  earlier  in  the  month,  without 
ny  luck,  mostly  in  Bucks  County 
bough  I spent  one  weekend  in  Wyo- 
ming County  with  some  colleagues. 
)eer  were  everywhere,  but  I couldn’t 
it  one.  I overshot,  undershot,  led  too 
ir,  misled,  shot  every  way  but  into  a 
eer.  And,  gee,  during  practice  all  year 
was  doing  so  well,  too! 

I had  heard  about  an  island  in  the 
)elaware  River  some  eight  miles  north 
f New  Hope  in  Bucks  County.  It 
ounded  like  a good  spot  to  try,  so  I 
acked  all  my  gear  and  canoe  in  the 
ruck,  and  early  one  Saturday  morning 
eaded  north  to  New  Hope.  At 
aybreak,  I found  myself  on  a landing 
cross  from  the  island  north  of  town, 
’he  river  was  up  about  ten  feet,  due  to 
eavy  rains,  and  running  at  super  high 
i ear.  For  sure  it  would  be  dangerous 
)r  anyone  to  go  on  it  under  these  con- 
itions,  but  the  fever  I had  was  running 
ister  than  the  river.  And  so  I launched 
ly  canoe  just  north  of  the  island. 

The  water  was  rough,  but  I managed 
- > reach  the  far  side  of  the  island  and 
lake  a base  camp.  By  8:00  a.m.,  I had 
egun  a day  of  hunting.  There  were 
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some  duck  hunters  on  the  river  side  of 
the  island,  and  three  hunters  with  dogs 
going  along  the  edge  of  the  woods.  I 
watched  all  of  them  from  a tree  perch  I 
found  in  the  woods.  While  in  the  tree, 
the  hunters  with  the  dogs  passed  right 
under  me,  completely  unaware  of  my 
presence.  As  I watched  them  leave  and 
walk  down  along  the  wood  line,  three 
does  came  walking  out  of  the  woods  be- 
hind them.  I couldn’t  get  off  a shot  be- 
cause the  tree  branches  and  some 
bushes  were  in  the  way,  so  I just 
watched  as  they  browsed  awhile.  Soon, 
they  too  vanished  into  the  woods. 

Blasted  Off 

I stayed  in  the  tree  for  about  two 
hours.  While  there,  I observed  a gray 
fox  stalking  a ringneek  just  below  me. 
The  fox  moved  ever  so  slowly,  crawling 
on  its  belly,  stopping,  then  inch  by  inch 
trying  to  get  closer.  The  ringneek  was 
aware  of  his  presence  all  right,  for  it 
stopped  eating  and  squatted  down, 
pulling  its  neck  in,  then  occasionally  ex- 
tending it  to  look  around.  What  a sight 
those  two  made,  one  watching,  the 
other  stalking.  It  was  an  unusual  situa- 
tion for  a human  to  see.  Just  as  the  fox 
was  about  to  pounce,  that  old  ringneek 
blasted  off,  leaving  the  fox  to  just  sit 
and  watch.  I almost  broke  out  laughing 
at  the  fox’s  expression.  Then  the  fox 
also  vanished  into  the  autumn  leaves. 

I spent  the  rest  of  the  day  checking 
out  deer  signs.  I saw  two  more  deer 
that  day,  and  one  was  a Y buck.  Both 
were  too  far  away  to  get  off  a shot.  Deer 
signs  were  very  good,  with  buck  rubs 
everywhere.  I decided  to  return  an- 
other day.  When  I returned,  I could 
go  straight  to  the  best  spots  and  spend 
my  whole  time  hunting. 

I returned  to  the  beach  where  I had 
left  my  canoe  and  little  camp.  I ate  and 
after  finishing  repacked  my  canoe.  Al- 
most everything  was  ready  to  return 
home.  I had  left  my  canoe  on  the 
beach,  with  just  the  bow  pulled  up  on 
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the  roots  of  a large  tree.  The  drop-off 
from  the  island  at  this  point  was  very 
sharp  and  steep.  It  started  about  three 
feet  deep  and  dropped  sharper  just  a 
few  yards  off  the  island.  I originally  had 
planned  to  camp  out  overnight,  but  de- 
cided since  the  river  was  so  high  I’d 
make  my  hunting  trip  another  time. 

I returned  to  the  campsite  to  be  sure 
that  all  was  clean  and  that  the  fire  was 
out,  and  to  make  sure  1 had  not  forgot- 
ten anything.  When  I returned  to  my 
canoe,  I found  to  my  surprise  it  was  no 
longer  there.  It  was  floating  down  the 
Delaware  River  with  a good-size  tree 
behind  it. 

What  could  I do  now?  I suspected 
the  tree  had  been  washed  down  from 
upriver,  and  its  course  was  just  right  to 
hit  my  canoe.  There  went  my  gear,  my 
bow,  my  pack,  my  sleeping  bag,  my 
John  B.  Stetson  hat — and  my  canoe! 
WOW!  How  was  I going  to  get  off  the 
island? 


1 SPENT  THE  rest  of  the  day  checking  out 
deer  signs.  1 saw  two  more  deer  that  day, 
and  one  was  a Y buck.  Both  were  too  far 
away  to  get  off  a shot.  Deer  signs  were  very 
good,  with  buck  rubs  everywhere. 
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I took  off  like  a bullet.  As  I think 
about  it  now,  that  must  have  been 
something  to  see.  There  I was,  6'3", 
270  pounds,  running  for  all  I was  worth 
along  the  edge  of  the  island,  in  and  out 
of  the  trees  and  rocks.  Anyone  who  saw 
me  probably  thought  I’d  gone  com- 
pletely batty. 

Capsized 

As  I neared  the  end  of  the  island,  the 
canoe  was  about  ten  yards  from  the 
bank.  Well,  it  was  do  or  die  for  me  by 
this  time,  so  I jumped  into  the  river 
and  somehow  caught  my  canoe.  I freed 
it  from  the  tree  and  attempted  to  get  in. 
Just  as  I did,  we  were  in  the  delta  at  the 
end  of  the  island,  and  I was  hanging  on 
for  dear  life.  Before  I could  cTo  any- 
thing, the  canoe  hit  a submerged  tree 
and  we  capsized. 

I can’t  tell  you  how  cold  the  river 
was.  Or  how  cold  it  feels  when  it  makes 
its  way  through  your  clothes.  For  sure, 
it  opens  one’s  eyes — very  widely.  I 
found  myself  holding  on  to  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe.  As  I attempted  to  get  on 
top  of  it,  it  collided  with  another  tree. 
This  time  the  canoe  was  broadside 
when  it  hit.  The  force  of  the  water  took 
the  canoe  under  and,  in  doing  so,  it 
pinned  my  legs  between  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe  and  the  other  submerged 
tree.  Only  my  head  and  shoulders  were 
above  water.  I held  on  to  a paddle, 
which  I used  to  brace  my  head  out  of 
the  water.  I fought  to  get  my  legs  free, 
but  it  was  useless.  It  was  getting  late, 
and  it  would  be  dark  soon.  Who  would 
be  able  to  see  me  out  here?  I didn’t 
think  yelling  would  help,  but  I yelled. 
By  now  my  arms  were  screaming  with 
pain  from  holding  my  head  up  with  the 
paddle.  I thought  for  sure  this  was  the 
end. 

The  cold  water  was  numbing  my 
body,  and  waves  were  splashing  over 
my  head.  The  water  squeezed  the 
canoe  against  my  legs  like  a vise.  The 
pain  was  terrible.  I knew  I had  to  keep 
my  head  and  not  panic.  I decided  to 
take  off  my  lifejacket.  To  do  so,  I had  to 
let  my  head  go  underwater.  Holding 
my  breath,  I dipped  beneath  the  icy 
waves  and  managed  to  remove  the  life 
jacket.  I used  one  arm  to  wave  it. 

By  this  time  I had  been  in  the  water 
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ibout  a half  hour,  and  I didn’t  think  I 
:ould  last  much  longer.  Then  I heard 
ire  whistles  going  off.  Freezing  there 
n the  water  and  fighting  to  breathe,  I 
cept  thinking.  Please,  don’t  let  those 
vhistles  be  sounding  for  a fire!  Minutes 
ater,  I noticed  red  flashing  lights  along 
he  tree  line  on  the  Pennsylvania  side 
>f  the  river.  “Oh  man,  I hope  they’re 
or  me!” 

I was  still  fighting  and  had  now 
nanaged  to  get  my  right  leg  free,  but 
ny  left  leg  was  still  pinned.  I knew  I 
lad  only  a little  while  longer.  My  arms 
ouldn’t  support  my  head  much  more, 
ad  I knew  I couldn’t  hold  my  breath 
ong  either.  Then  I heard  the  boat.  The 
notor  from  a boat  in  the  water.  I hope 
hey  don’t  miss  me,  I prayed.  I hope 
hat’s  there  for  me.  It  seemed  like  an 
tour  went  by,  but  it  must  have  been 
>nly  a matter  of  minutes  till  I saw  a boat 
with  two  men  in  it.  Nobody  was  ever 
i iappier  to  see  anyone  than  I was  to  see 
jhose  guys. 

Things  became  a jumble.  Somehow, 
hey  managed  to  get  me  free  and 
[ragged  me  aboard  the  boat.  My  teeth 
vere  chattering  so  hard,  I couldn’t 
ven  talk.  My  whole  body  was  shaking, 
’he  pain  in  my  knee  and  my  ankle  and 
ay  lower  left  leg  was  tremendous  now. 

The  two  men  got  me  to  shore, 
cached  their  boat  and  put  me  on  a 
urney.  It  took  six  good-size  men, 
training,  to  carry  me  up  that  embank- 
lent  to  the  waiting  ambulance.  Inside, 
ley  cut  my  trousers  off  me.  I re- 
member they  were  talking  to  me,  ask- 
lg  me  what  had  happened.  One  fellow 
ot  me  a glass  of  milk,  then  off  we  went 
j an  area  hospital.  Later  that  night, 


after  I was  checked  out  and  it  was  found 
that  none  of  my  bones  were  broken, 
they  let  me  go  home. 

Well,  I lost  my  canoe,  my  bow  and 
all  my  gear  that  day.  It  was  all  washed 
away.  I’m  hoping  someday  I’ll  be  able 
to  replace  it.  But,  I’ll  tell  you  one  thing 
I did,  I didn’t  wait  for  Sunday  to  go  to 
church.  As  soon  as  I got  out  of  the  hos- 
pital, I headed  to  the  nearest  place  to 
make  my  peace.  Somebody  up  above 
must  have  been  looking  out  for  me  that 
day. 

Many  to  Thank 

I have  a lot  of  people  to  thank — 
whoever  saw  me  and  called  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police,  and  the  members 
of  the  Rescue  Squad  and  River  Rescue 
Squad  who  risked  their  own  necks  to 
come  out  and  get  me.  It’s  not  often  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  really  ap- 
preciate the  work  that  these  people  do. 
But  I would  like  to  leave  you  with  just 
one  last  note.  I certainly  learned  a long- 
lasting  respect  for  the  Delaware  River 
and  the  force  of  its  water,  and  I learned 
how  stupid  it  is  to  take  unnecessary 
chances.  But  to  all  you  folks  that  like 
the  outdoors,  and  all  you  hunters  and 
fishermen  and  sightseers  who  might  be 
enjoying  yourself  along  the  Delaware 
River:  Should  you  happen  to  come 
across  a gray  John  B.  Stetson  hat,  or  my 
bow,  I would  appreciate  your  getting  in 
touch  with  me.  I’d  sure  like  to  have 
them  back  some  day. 

As  far  as  going  hunting  out  on  that  is- 
land again,  well,  I’m  sure  1 11  be  back 
there.  But  I’ll  wait  for  that  water  to  go 
way  down  before  I put  another  canoe 
into  it. 


Twenty- Six  Species  of  North  American  Big  Game 

The  twenty-six  species  of  North  American  big  game  recognized  by  the  Boone 
nd  Crockett  Club  are:  Alaskan  brown  bear,  black  bear,  grizzly  bear,  bison,  barren 
round  caribou,  mountain  caribou,  Quebec-Labrador  caribou,  woodland  caribou, 
jugar,  Columbian  blacktail  deer,  Coues  deer,  white-tailed  deer,  mule  deer, 
ocky  Mountain  goat,  Alaska-Yukon  moose,  Canada  moose,  Wyoming  or  Shiras 
loose,  muskox,  pronghorn,  bighorn  sheep,  Stone  sheep,  Dali  sheep,  desert 
leep,  Atlantic  walrus,  Pacific  walrus,  and  wapiti  or  American  elk. 
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Fun 

With 

Springer 

Spaniels 

By  Nick  Sisley 


MIXING  SPANIELS  with  pointing 
dogs  seldom  works,  but  I re- 
member one  day  when  it  did.  I was 
training  bird  dogs  professionally  at  that 
time,  and  I had  invested  about  three 
weeks’  training  on  an  exuberant 
springer  spaniel  gyp.  During  that 
period  she  had  been  put  through  the 
usual  paces  of  yard  work,  retrieving 
boat  fenders,  fetching  dead  pigeons, 
and  I had  killed  a few  pigeons  over  the 
dog.  Hunting  season  had  started,  and  I 
could  see  she  was  ready  for  the  real 
thing.  Only  problem  was,  on  most  occa- 
sions I ran  two  dogs  at  a time,  and  I had 
a flock  of  pointing  dogs  being  trained 
that  fall. 

Consequently,  in  the  interest  of 
expediency  and  conservation  of  time,  I 
put  that  springer  down  with  a 12- 
month-old  German  shorthair  that  first 
hunting  session.  I even  recall  the  first 
game  find  she  had.  We  had  worked 
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SHAG  IGNORES  Bashline’s  efforts  to  stuff 
rooster  into  game  vest.  The  springer  ap- 
parently feels  he  did  his  job  by  retrieving  the 
bird,  so  the  rest  is  up  to  Jim. 

down  through  a timbered-off  valley 
looking  for  grouse.  Most  of  those  we 
flushed  went  out  well  ahead,  so  we  had 
no  chance  for  a shot.  The  one  or  two 
that  did  come  up  within  range  managed 
to  dodge  our  shot  strings. 

It  was  while  we  were  making  our  way 
back  to  the  pickup  that  Janey  flushed 
her  first  real  game — a woodcock.  When 
the  bird  went  airborne,  only  a scant  foot 
from  Janey  s probing  nose,  she  was 
more  surprised  than  anything,  and 
when  my  light  20-gauge  centered  on 
the  fast  departing  target  and  she  saw  it 
fall,  there  was  a pause  of  several  sec- 
onds. Surprise  again,  I guess.  But  then 
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her  instincts  took  over.  She  scurried  to 
the  bird  ahead  of  the  shorthair,  then 
turned  proudly  to  fetch  that  first  game. 
Few  dogs  I’ve  owned  and  trained  have 
responded  so  well  to  so  little  training. 
Ever  since  that  day  I’ve  had  a soft  spot 
or  springer  spaniels. 

But  that  wasn’t  the  end  of  that  day’s 
>tory.  In  the  afternoon  my  hunting 
Dartner  bagged  a timberdoodle  that  one 
)f  the  other  dogs  I was  training  had 
Dointed.  Unfortunately,  the  bird  fell 
nto  the  little  stream  that  bordered  the 
ilder  covert  we  were  hunting.  The 
pointer  saw  the  bird  fall,  but  balked  at 
jntering  the  cold  water.  I had  never 
given  the  spaniel  any  blind  retrieve 
ixaining.  I simply  told  her  to  sit,  then 
gave  her  a line,  pointing  where  the  bird 
vas — in  view  only  about  15  yards  away, 
juess  I was  lucky  that  she  saw  the  dead 
uird  I was  pointing  toward,  for  when  I 
gave  the  command  to  fetch,  she  hit  the 
itream  in  full  stride  and  went  directly 
o it.  Moments  with  bird  dogs  like  that 
ire  meant  to  be  savored. 

I remember  a few  years  ago  when 
llayt  Dovey,  Johnstown  outdoorsman, 
vas  interviewing  me  about  bird  dogs 
or  his  radio  show.  We  spent  the  entire 
aped  program  talking  about  pointing 
logs — the  different  breeds  like  poin- 
ers,  English,  Irish  and  Gordon  setters, 
Irahthaars,  griffons,  Brittanies, 
veimaraners,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the 
)rogram  he  wrapped  it  up  with  this 
inal  question. 

“Okay,  Nick.  We’ve  talked  about  all 
hese  dogs.  Now  tell  us  which  breed 
'ou  think  would  be  best  for  the  average 
■’ennsylvania  hunter.  ” 

Without  hesitation  I replied,  “The 
pringer  spaniel.” 

His  jaw  fell  about  eight  inches.  We 
lad  been  talking  about  pointing  dogs 
ind  I answered  with  a breed  that 
lushed.  For  all  I know,  Clayt  never 
;ven  ran  our  taped  program  on  the  air. 
fo  this  day  I think  he  feels  I threw  him 
In  curve  ball.  Not  so.  I have  been  asked 
he  same  question  about  bird  dogs  on 
everal  occasions,  before  and  since  that 
adio  program  with  Dovey,  and  the 
pringer  is  always  my  answer.  Yet  I 
fon’townone. 

Some  day  I will  own  a springer. 
There's  only  so  much  room  in  my 
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backyard  kennel,  but  one  of  the  next 
bird  dogs  I buy  will  be  a springer,  that’s 
for  sure.  The  hunting  experiences  with 
springers  related  a few  paragraphs  back 
are  intended  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  why  this  breed  is  such  an  ex- 
cellent choice  for  the  average  hunter, 
especially  in  Pennsylvania. 

Late  last  fall  I got  together  with 
outdoor  writer  Jim  Bashline  and 
springer  man  Bill  Winney  for  a pheas- 
ant hunt.  Those  experiences  further 
enforced  my  belief  that  springers  are  an 
excellent  choice  for  many  of  our  state’s 
dog  men.  Here’s  how  it  happened. 

We  started  the  hunt  with  a little  male 
springer  that  Bill  called  Jim.  Naturally  I 
asked  if  the  dog  had  been  named  after 
Bashline.  I only  heard  part  of  Winney’s 
muttered  reply,  but  I swear  he  claimed 
that  Bashline  had  been  named  after  the 
dog.  Anyway,  Winney,  the  huntmaster, 
had  chosen  a thick  swale  that  bordered 
the  north  side  of  a creek  to  start  our 
hunt.  There  had  been  a fresh  snowfall 
during  the  night,  and  Bill  felt  many  of 
the  birds  from  the  surrounding  farms 
had  gravitated  to  this  thicket  for  protec- 
tion from  the  elements. 

We  had  a pow-wow  at  the  edge  of  the 
covert.  Bill  sat  the  spaniel  at  his  heels, 
then  made  his  spiel  to  Bashline  and  me. 
Jim  was  to  load  that  beautiful  Model  21 
Winchester  of  his  and  take  the  stream 
edge.  I was  to  work  the  outer  portion  of 
the  thicket  on  the  opposite  side,  one 
that  bordered  a harvested  cornfield. 
Winney  would  take  the  middle  ground, 
busting  brush  with  his  dog.  We  would 
all  be  close  enough  to  see  one  another. 

Two  Shells 

I climbed  a bank  to  get  into  position 
while  Jim  and  Bill  continued  their  con- 
fabulation. Once  they  saw  I was  ready, 

{im  pulled  two  shells  from  his  vest  to 
oad  that  super  side-by-side  of  his.  Bill 
made  the  mistake  of  turning  the 
springer  loose,  and  Jim  made  the  mis- 
take of  taking  his  first  step  into  the 
thicket  before  he  closed  the  action.  The 
rooster  took  off  in  a flurry  of  snowflakes. 
We  were  all  surprised,  and  Jim’s  timing 
was  a split  second  off  since  he  had  to 
close  his  shotgun  before  he  could  start 
it  into  action.  The  reports  of  two  12- 
gauge  loads  greeted  the  morning  air, 
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but  the  short  fusillade  failed  to  connect. 
Hunting  action  can’t  get  started  any 
faster  than  that! 

That  first  bird  flew  a long  way,  cross- 
ing a creek  in  the  bargain.  Con- 
sequently, there  was  no  chance  for  us  to 
follow  him  up.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  continue  forward,  sticking  to  our 
game  plan,  realizing  it  was  still  early  in 
the  contest  but  that  we  were  down: 
Pheasants  1,  Hunters  0! 

Jim — the  Springer 

Jim — the  springer,  not  the 

shooter — quartered  back  and  forth 
through  that  bottom  like  a champ.  He’d 
gotten  a snootful  of  that  first  bird,  and 
now  he  was  fired  up.  A hundred  yards 
through  the  thick  bottom  he  snapped  at 
the  tail  feathers  of  a hen  bird  and 
chased  her  for  ten  yards.  When  no  one 
shot,  he  returned  to  quartering  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  his  master.  Only  40 
yards  farther,  the  youngster  dove  into  a 
blowdown  and  a hen  came  rocketing 
out  the  other  end.  Three  pheasants  in 
the  air,  and  we’d  been  hunting  only  a 
few  minutes.  This  was  getting  interest- 
ing. 

At  the  end  of  the  thicket,  where  the 
brush  ran  into  a harvested  and  snow- 
covered  grainfield,  the  spaniel  dove 
into  the  last  patch  of  cover,  her  hind 


uarters  quivering  like  a shimmy 
ancer.  I could  see  from  her  actions 
that  she  winded  something,  so  the  Re- 
mington 1100  I was  carrying  that  day 
was  ready.  The  shot  was  easy,  the  cack- 
ling cockbird  going  straight  away.  I 
waited  until  he  was  out  some  distance 
so  as  not  to  ruin  the  meat  too  much, 
then  slapped  the  trigger.  I was  testing 
some  new  Federal  loads,  their  Pre- 
mium ammunition  that  features 
copper-plated  shot.  Its  extra  penetra- 
tion powers  proved  excellent  that  day 
on  pheasants,  which  are  always  a tough 
bird  to  kill. 

The  spaniel  went  directly  to  the 
ringneck,  which  was  in  open  view  on 
the  snow-covered  field,  picked  up  the 
big  ball  of  iridescent  feathers  and  tasty 
meat,  raised  his  head  high,  and  pranced 
back.  His  actions  subtly  announced  to 
our  little  hunting  party,  “Hey,  guys, 
look  what  I have.  Don’t  you  wish  you 
could  perform  like  me!” 

The  next  patch  was  unproductive. 
When  we  finished  hunting  it,  Winney 
suggested  we  return  to  the  vehicles 
which  were  now  closeby.  He  wanted  us 
to  see  his  old  spaniel  Shag,  a retired 
field  trial  competitor.  Four  years  previ- 
ously he  had  finished  in  the  top  ten  in 
the  National  Amateur  Springer  Spaniel 
Championship — quite  an  honor. 


SPRINGER  MAN  BILL  WINNEY  accepts  long-tailed  rooster  from  his  dog  Jim  after  a nice 
retrieve  on  late  November  hunt. 
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While  we  took  a break  at  the  car,  I 
earned  that  Winney  had  been  training 
pringers  for  eleven  years.  That  s when 
le  left  the  big  city  life  of  New  York  and 
noved  to  Pennsylvania.  As  he  had  mi- 
nted to  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
tate,  the  heart  of  our  pheasant  coun- 
, he  wanted  a dog  to  handle  that  wily 
inese  transplant  with  the  ring 
round  the  collar.  Ed  Whitacre,  noted 
paniel  man  from  Downingtown,  talked 
Jill  into  observing  his  springers  during 
training  session,  and  Winney  has 
>een  sold  on  the  breed  ever  since.  His 
rst  pup  came  from  Texas,  but  the 
outhem-bred  spaniel  took  to  Keystone 
tate  pheasants  like  young  ducks  take 
d water. 

Since  the  almost  bare,  harvested 
elds  were  covered  with  snow,  Bill 
ranted  to  keep  hunting  the  woods  and 
lickets.  Our  next  foray  took  us  uphill, 
long  one  side  of  a steep  gully.  This 
me  I had  the  low  ground,  Jim  had  the 
dge  that  bordered  the  harvested  field, 
diile  Winney  and  his  quartering  Shag 
ad  the  sloping  and  thick  bank  be- 
veen.  We  saw  the  bird  on  the  ground 
head  of  the  dog.  The  strong-legged 
trutter  disappeared  under  a brushpile, 
ut  Shag  had  the  scent  and  wasn’t  far 
ehind. 

This  time  Bashline  was  in  the  right 
osition  when  the  bird  tried  to  make  his 
irbome  exit.  Instead  of  trying  to  es- 
ape  by  sticking  to  the  cover  of  the 
roods,  the  bird  tried  to  fly  across  the 
pen  field.  There  he  was  intercepted  by 
ae  shot  charge  from  the  gun  I envy 
lost,  Bashline’s  21!  Naturally,  Shag  sat 
lannerly  when  the  bird  flushed  (he 
ad  been  trained  to  do  that  as  a field 
•ial  dog).  But  when  Bill  gave  the  com- 
land  to  fetch,  he  went  directly  to  the 
ill,  picked  up  our  second  prize  of  the 
ay,  and  pranced  back  as  only  a 
aringer  can  do. 

We  continued  up  the  hill.  Near  the 
best  the  cover  ended  in  another  har- 
ssted  field.  A ringneck  that  had  prob- 
aly  been  running  ahead  chose  to  sit  it 
at  at  the  last  patch  of  cover,  in  hopes 
e’d  pass  him  by.  But  Shag  had  the 
:ent  and  sent  him  airborne.  The  bird 
ied  to  escape  by  flying  behind  our  line 
' three.  Jim  was  already  ahead,  an- 
cipating  that  the  bird  was  going  to  try 


to  go  out  that  way.  Winney  was  the  only 
man  with  a shot,  but  his  Ithaca  barked 
once — and  decisively.  Rooster  number 
three  was  in  the  bag. 

A little  farther  Jim  saw  tracks  in  the 
snow.  The  prints  bordered  the  edge  of 
the  thick  stuff  and  headed  for  a comer, 
the  end  of  the  grainfield  not  50  yards 
away.  Shag  had  the  scent,  but  we  never 
did  con  that  bird.  Maybe  he  flushed 
well  ahead  and  we  didn’t  see  him,  but 
whatever  the  reason,  that  cockbird  was 
too  smart  for  us.  We  worked  back  to- 
ward the  car  along  a fencerow  between 
two  grainfields,  thinking  we’d  flush  at 
least  one  bird  there.  The  springer 
stayed  on  the  windward  side  with  his 
nose  constantly  sniffing  the  air,  but  we 
didn’t  find  a thing. 

Young  Spaniel 

After  soup  and  a sandwich  at  the  car, 
we  started  the  afternoon  hunting  with 
two  springers,  Jim  and  a 15-month-old 
spaniel  that  Bill  hadn’t  been  having 
much  luck  with,  Slap.  The  young 
spaniel  hadn’t  had  much  experience  on 
game,  but  during  training  sessions  the 
dog  hadn  t shown  a great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  hunting.  The  youngster  made  a 
complete  turnaround  that  afternoon. 

It  was  a short  hunt  because  we 
flushed  and  bagged  three  birds  so 
quickly.  Jim  scored  first  when  Skip  sent 
a rooster  rocketing  out  of  a honeysuckle 
thicket,  almost  minus  his  tailfeathers.  It 
was  a long  shot,  but  Bashline  broke  the 
bird’s  wing.  Slap  was  in  hot  pursuit,  but 
so  was  his  bracemate.  The  older  dog 
beat  the  pup  to  the  bird,  but  Skip  got  a 
firsthand  look  at  what  retrieving  is  all 
about.  Maybe  he  was  a little  jealous 
when  he  saw  the  praise  doled  out  for 
bringing  the  bird  back. 

Winney  dumped  the  next  rooster. 
Skip  flushed  him  from  the  base  of  a 
little  hollow,  in  the  thick  undergrowth 
that  often  grows  in  such  a place.  I was 
just  ready  to  slap  the  trigger  when 
Winney  beat  me  to  it.  The  bird  fell 
fairly  close  to  me,  and  I encouraged 
Slap  to  fetch.  It  didn’t  take  much  urg- 
ing. In  seconds  he  knew  what  it  was  like 
to  feel  the  warm  body  of  a bird  just 
killed,  and  how  the  loose  feathers  choke 
a little.  He  also  knew  that  bringing  the 
bird  to  his  master  was  the  proper  thing 
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BASHLINE  helps  Sisley  get  one  of  his 
roosters  into  his  jacket.  The  three  hunters 
had  a good  day  on  ringnecks,  limiting  out 
with  the  help  of  the  springers,  which  are 
known  as  top  pheasant  dogs. 

to  do.  Skip  became  a bird  dog  that 
afternoon. 

My  chance  came  farther  up  that  hol- 
low. Slap  flushed  a noisy  rooster  high 
above  on  the  bank  to  my  left.  He  flew 
across  the  hollow,  high  in  the  first 
place,  but  even  higher  for  me  as  I was 
at  the  very  bottom.  But  I swung  a good 
eight  to  ten  feet  ahead  of  the  bird,  and, 
with  the  1100  still  swinging  fast, 
slapped  the  trigger.  The  copper-plated 
7V2s  found  their  mark  and  the  rooster 
came  down  like  a stone.  If  I’ve  ever 
made  a shot  beyond  50  yards,  that  was 
it.  Winney  couldn’t  believe  the  bird 
came  down.  Needless  to  say,  I was 
elated.  But  Slap  put  the  icing  on  the 
cake.  The  bird  was  almost  100  yards 
away  from  where  he  flushed  it.  He 
went  directly  to  the  fall,  hunted  a few 
minutes,  then  came  up  with  the  bird.  A 
beautiful  retrieve,  and  the  perfect  end- 
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ing  to  a perfect  day  afield  with 
springers. 

What  I like  most  about  springers  is 
how  well  they  perform  with  so  little 
training.  This  is  why  I claim  they  are 
ideal  for  our  average  hunter.  These 
days,  very  few  of  us  have  the  time 
required  to  train  pointing  dogs.  Poin- 
ters require  hours  and  hours  of  train- 
ing, no  matter  what  breed  we  choose. 
Finished  field  trial  performance  in 
springers  requires  a lot  of  training  and 
time,  too;  however,  those  who  are  in- 


terested only  in  hunting,  for  most  any- 
thing that  jumps,  would  do  well  to  give 


this  breed  serious  consideration. 
Springers  do  so  much  so  naturally. 

Training  Tips 


:li 


Here  are  some  springer  training  tips 
that  will  help  put  game  in  your  vest 
pouch.  The  big  secret  to  initial  springer 
training  is  to  keep  them  in  close  but  to 
avoid  discouraging  their  enthusiasm. 
The  breed’s  surprisingly  strong  instinct 


to  please  helps  in  this  regard — and  in 
practically  all  the  other  facets  of  their 


training.  Winney  never  has  seen  the 
need  for  a check  cord  to  keep  his  dogs 
within  gun  range.  As  a rule,  young  dogs 
just  starting  to  develop  a hunting  pat- 
tern don’t  range  far.  Most  of  them  start 
to  stretch  out  their  range  only  after  a 
number  of  game  contacts.  It’s  okay  to 
dish  out  mild  discipline  to  a springer 
that  has  reached  this  stage.  Winney  has 
found  the  best  method  is  to  go  get  them 
quick  and  scold  them.  Harsh  discipline 
is  almost  never  called  for  with 
springers.  Their  psyche  simply  won’t 
take  constant  punishment.  They’ll  quit 
everything,  including  hunting.  For  the 
average  hunter,  this  is  good  as  most 
don’t  want  to  dole  out  anything  but 
praise.  Severe  punishment  at  the 
wrong  time  can  ruin  any  breed  of  dog. 
It’s  easy  for  inexperienced  dog  trainers 
to  make  mistakes. 

Once  Bill  Winney  catches  up  with  a 
springer  that  has  ranged  too  far,  he 
makes  him  walk  at  heel  for  a short  time. 
This  is  additional  punishment  because 
most  of  them  want  to  resume  hunting 
immediately. 

Basics  commands  like  sit,  heel,  stay 
and  come  are  important,  and  should  be 
taught  to  all  springers.  Many  training 
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nanuals  cover  the  how-to  aspects  of 
his  training.  All  of  these  can  be  done  in 
he  backyard  in  minutes  a day.  Those 
vho  don’t  do  anything  but  give  their 
;pringer  those  four  commands  may  only 
lave  to  take  their  dog  hunting.  In  most 
;ases  they’ll  have  success  and  a great 
leal  of  enjoyment  and  satisfaction. 
Alien  a pointing  dog  encounters  game, 
mu  may  or  may  not  get  a shot,  depend- 
ng  upon  how  well  trained  that  dog  is. 
Amen  a springer  encounters  game,  the 
mnter  almost  always  gets  shooting,  no 
natter  how  little  training  that  dog  has . 

Winney  feels  that  springers  are  more 
lorting  than  pointing  dogs.  They  usu- 
i ly  flush  game  at  some  distance  from 
le  shooter.  Once  a pointing  dog  finds 
le  game,  the  hunter  walks  in  and 
lushes  it  himself.  He’s  better  prepared 
ind  the  game  is  usually  closer.  I don’t 
mow  whether  I agree  with  Winney’s 
iielief  or  not,  but  it  is  a point  I had 
lever  considered  before. 

Pointing  dogs  usually  take  more 
raining  to  make  acceptable  retrievers 
han  flushing  spaniels,  another  point  in 
avor  of  this  breed.  While  they  don’t 
Jways  take  to  fetching  a boat  fender 
ike  a Lab  or  a golden,  they  do  pick  up 
lead  game  with  little  encouragement. 
Vith  experience  they  learn  to  hunt 
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dead  with  diligence.  That’s  important. 

Pigeons  are  great  for  training 
springers.  They  can  be  used  to  get  a 
spaniel  to  quarter  his  cover  better,  in- 
troduce him  to  water,  to  start  retrieving 
lessons,  etc.  For  a comprehensive 
treatise  on  training  springers,  I recom- 
mend Spaniels  for  Sport  by  Talbot 
Radcliffe.  It’s  available  from  Howell 
Book  House,  845  Third  Avenue,  New 
York  City  10022. 

There  will  always  be  a pointing  dog 
in  my  kennel,  as  I have  the  time  and 
experience  to  train  them.  Many  hunt- 
ers don’t.  If  you  fall  into  that  category, 
think  seriously  about  a springer  spaniel. 
I know  I’ll  get  an  argument  from  fan- 
ciers of  other  bird  dog  breeds,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  best  all-around 
dog  for  the  average  Pennsylvania 
hunter,  the  springer  is  the  breed  that 
gets  my  vote  year  after  year.  And 
they’re  lovable,  so  lovable. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted  in- 
clude taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns 
and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a 
four-year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  216  pp.,  $2  50. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsyl- 
vania’s birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to 
identify  them,  what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts. 

128  pp.,  $2.00. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  AND  PREDATOR  CONTROL 
METHODS,  by  Paul  Failor,  gives  detailed  information  on  all  phases  of 
these  activities — sets,  baits,  etc.  96  pp.,  $1 . 

GAME  NEWS  BINDERS,  black  vinyl  with  gold  lettering.  Will  hold  12 
issues,  keep  them  neat  and  clean.  Excellent  as  gifts.  $2.50. 
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Preparing  for  December’s  Rains 


By  George  H.  Block,  III 


THERE  ARE  various  methods  of  keeping  a 
scope  dry  during  bad  weather — flip-open 
lens  covers,  fly-away  innertubes,  etc.,  but 
this  fellow  obviously  has  the  best  system  as 
it  keeps  him  dry  too. 

THE  RAIN  HAD  soaked  me  through 
and  now  it  turned  to  snow.  To  say  I 
felt  miserable  would  be  an  understate- 
ment, but  this  was  the  first  day  of  the 
Pennsylvania  buck  season  and  I had  to 
stick  it  out.  Ed  and  I had  traveled  150 
miles  from  our  homes  near  Pittsburgh 
to  Warren  County  to  hunt,  and  that’s 
what  I intended  to  do. 

For  the  first  time  since  I’d  owned  it, 
my  heavy  goosedown  jacket  wasn’t 
keeping  me  warm,  and  the  temperature 
was  still  dropping.  If  that  buck  didn’t 
come  my  way  soon.  I’d  be  frozen  by  5 
o’clock.  Visions  of  walking  to  camp 
stiff-legged  in  clothes  of  icy  armor  kept 
passing  through  my  imagination.  I 
hadn’t  seen  another  hunter  for  at  least 
two  hours  and  surely  I was  the  only 
kook  still  on  stand.  If  my  boots  froze  to 


the  ground,  I probably  wouldn’t  b 
found  until  spring. 

Something  moved  about  50  yards  i 
front  of  me.  Making  it  out  through  th 
driving  snow  seemed  impossible,  yet 
strained  to  see.  Another  hunter?  j 
deer?  Maybe  I was  freezing  and  it  wa 
an  hallucination.  No,  it  was  a deer, 
buck!  The  safety  released  withou 
thought,  I flipped  open  my  lens  cap 
and  sighted  behind  the  shoulder  of  th 
6-pointer.  The  270  roared,  and  I wasn 
cold  anymore.  I had  stuck  it  out  on  on 
of  the  foulest  days  of  any  buck  seaso! 
and  got  my  deer. 

Since  that  hunt  ten  years  ago,  I’v 
been  out  on  many  days  when  it  pourei 
during  buck  season.  Usually  these  day 
are  accompanied  by  solitude,  for  mos 
hunters  refuse  to  go  forth  in  a hard  rain 
I do  not  enjoy  hunting  in  a winter  rain 
but  I realize  every  available  day  of  thi 
season  should  be  put  to  use.  Man  can 
not  control  nature,  but  he  can  live  witl 
it  by  proper  preparation  and  prope 
care  of  equipment. 

Rainy  weather  offers  some  advan 
tages  to  the  hunter,  the  most  importan 
being  the  ability  to  move  silently  be 
cause  everything  is  soaked.  Deer  cai 
be  approached  quite  closely  unde 
these  conditions,  for  rain  somewha 
neutralizes  their  finely  tuned  senses 
But  wet  weather  can  be  hard  or 
equipment  unless  it  is  properly  caret 
for.  A coating  of  wax,  grease  or  light  oi 
helps  protect  the  rifle. 

Weatherproof  with  Glass 

Every  morning  before  a hunt  I gt 
over  all  the  metal  on  my  rifle  with  ; 
lightly  oiled  rag,  being  careful  not  tc 
touch  the  lenses  of  my  scope.  The  nev 
plastic  finishes  on  stocks  are  virtuall) 
weatherproof,  but  a few  places  on  the 
stock  are  sometimes  left  unprotected  by 
the  manufacturer.  These  should  be 
taken  care  of  long  before  buck  season.  A 
light  coat  of  varnish  or  glass  bedding  in 
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he  barrel  channel  and  action  cutout  on 
he  stock  will  weatherproof  it.  And 
liven  the  wood  under  the  recoil  pad 
hould  be  waterproofed.  Wood  that  is 
eft  unprotected  can  absorb  moisture 
ind  many  times  will  warp  slightly, 
■hanging  pressure  against  the  barrel 
ind  causing  the  rifle  to  shoot  differ- 
ently. When  a rifle  shifts  point  of  im- 
>act,  most  often  the  scope  and  mount 
jire  blamed,  but  seldom  is  that  the 
problem.  Usually  it’s  the  wood  shifting 
fom  the  change  in  humidity  in  the 
iome.  Weatherproofing  the  stock  helps 
prevent  this  shift. 

During  the  hunting  season,  wiping 
>ff  all  exposed  parts  is  appropriate  after 
i day’s  hunting,  but  it’s  not  advisable  to 
,emove  the  barreled  action  from  the 
jtock.  This  is  likely  to  change  the  point 
>f  impact,  making  it  necessary  to  re- 
(:ero  the  rifle.  Bore  sighting,  even  with 
i collimator,  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
ifle  will  hit  where  you  expect  after 
laking  the  stock  off.  After  a season  of 
jvet  hunting,  the  rifle  should  be 
tripped  and  completely  cleaned,  of 
course,  with  special  attention  being 
dven  to  those  metal  parts  which  aren’t 
iiormally  seen.  Water  can  get  onto  the 
netal  you  might  think  is  protected  by 
yood,  so  a good  rule  is  clean  all  metal. 

The  bore  and  chamber  require  spe- 
:ial  attention,  for  oil  here  before  the 
lunt  is  a definite  no  no.  The  rifle  barrel 
hould  be  dry  on  the  hunt  and  then 
■leaned  immediately  after.  Usually  just 
unning  a dry  patch  thru  the  bore  will 
uffice  after  the  day’s  hunt.  Many  times 
. slight  residue  of  Hoppe’s  or  oil  will 
hange  point  of  impact  and  should  also 
>e  avoided  until  the  hunt  is  done. 

While  hunting,  it  is  a good  idea  to 
dace  a piece  of  Saran  wrap  over  the 
nuzzle,  to  keep  out  snow  or  rain.  This 
vill  protect  the  bore  and  will  not  affect 
.ecu racy.  When  the  rifle  is  fired  the 
;ases  escaping  ahead  of  the  bullet  will 
)low  this  protection  off  before  the  bul- 
et  gets  there. 

Lens  caps  are  a must.  Any  scope  user 
ivho  doesn’t  own  a set  is  minus  an 
mportant  piece  of  equipment.  There 
re  many  on  the  market,  some  with  two 
md  caps  joined  by  a loop  of  rubber. 
Vith  some  of  these,  as  one  end  is 
licked  off,  the  whole  setup  flies  off. 


Usually  there  is  a unit  that  connects 
them  to  the  rifle  so  they  do  not  become 
lost.  These  are  simple  but  effective. 

Another  type  is  just  neoprene  rings 
with  plastic  windows  in  them.  The 
hunter  can  look  through  the  plastic  lens 
and  still  shoot.  These  are  fine  protec- 
tion, but  who  wants  to  pay  $100  for  fine 
optics  and  then  cripple  their  perfor- 
mance with  cheap  plastic?  A third  land 
is  similar  but  has  spring-opened  doors 
on  each  end.  A push  of  the  button  and 
they  pop  open  out  of  the  way.  Avoid 
opening  them  unecessarily  and  they 
will  do  their  intended  job. 

Innertube  Protector 

A good  lens  protector  can  be  made 
from  an  old  innertube.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  cut  a loop  as  wide  as  the  two  ends 
of  the  scope.  Place  one  end  over  the 
objective  end  and  stretch  the  other 
over  the  eyepiece.  The  lenses  will  stay 
dry  and  a simple  flick  will  send  this 
makeshift  flying  so  you  can  get  off  an 
aimed  shot. 

Some  Kleenex  should  always  be  car- 
ried in  a dry  place.  While  caps  provide 
protection  for  the  lenses,  there  are  oc- 
casions when  they  will  pick  up  moisture 
and  tissue  can  be  used  to  clean  them. 
The  scope  user  should  never  wipe  his 
scope  lens  with  a dirty  shirt  or  anything 


■v 

AT  TIMES  it’s  almost  impossible  to  stay 
warm  and  dry  during  December’s  rains. 
You’re  gonna  feel  like  you’re  frozen  solid,  no 
matter  what.  So  relax  and  enjoy  it.  You’re  a 
deer  hunter. 
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similar.  Modern  lenses  have  an  ex- 
tremely thin  flouride  coating  to  cut 
down  reflections  and  increase  light 
transmission.  This  can  be  scratched  or 
rubbed  off  easily,  so  wipe  lightly  and 
only  when  necessary. 

Scopes  in  general  have  improved 
greatly  since  the  ‘40s,  but  some  are  still 
better  than  others  and  the  serious 
hunter  is  wise  to  buy  the  best  he  can 
afford.  There  is  nothing  worse  than  a 
scope  full  of  moisture,  and  while  the 
cheaper  scopes  may  seem  to  have 
beautiful  optics  in  the  store,  their  seal- 
ing often  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Many  times  I have  told  beginners  buy- 
ing their  first  scope/rifle  combination, 
“If  you  must  save  money,  save  it  on  the 
rifle,  not  the  scope.  If  you  can’t  afford 
a high-priced  variable,  don’t  buy  a 
cheap  one.  Instead,  buy  a high-quality, 
fixed-power  scope. 

Dependability  is  the  first  priority  of  a 
scope.  While  differences  in  expensive 
and  lower  cost  rifles  are  often  esthetic, 
the  price  difference  in  scopes  is  usually 
due  to  construction.  A cheap  scope  will 
seldom  take  those  December  rains. 

A poncho  or  rain  suit  should  be  part 
of  every  hunter’s  pack.  Not  that  brown 
or  green  raincoat  you  used  for  fishing. 
Buy  a new  one  in  blaze  orange.  After 
all,  you  may  not  be  the  only  kook  out  in 


the  rain,  and  safety  should  always  b 
foremost  in  the  deer  hunter’s  mind 
Two  years  ago  my  son  was  still  in  higl 
school  and  had  only  the  opening  da 
and  two  Saturdays  to  hunt.  The  last  da 
brought  a miserable  downpour.  H< 
knew  he  was  going  to  post  all  day  am 
had  a perfect  answer  to  his  dilemma 
We  own  a red  inflatable  mattress  an< 
he  took  this  along  and  used  it  like 
small  tent.  The  rain  came,  but  h 
stayed  relatively  dry. 

While  the  modern  hunter  has  move* 
more  and  more  toward  the  use  of  ac 
rylics  and  down  in  his  hunting  clothing 
we  shouldn’t  forget  the  advantages  c 
wool.  Nothing  is  warmer  than  qualit 
down,  and  I enjoy  its  advantages,  bu 
it’s  next  to  worthless  when  wet.  Wool  i 
one  material  that  still  insulates  wel 
when  wet. 

Rubber  pacs  are  a must,  for  an; 
leather  gets  wet  eventually  if  subjecte< 
to  enough  water,  and  wet  feet  can  ge 
cold  and  blistered.  Eyeglass  wearer 
should  have  a special  wide-brimmec 
hat  to  provide  some  shelter  from  th< 
rain. 

Sometimes  a little  thought  is  all  i 
takes  to  make  a bad  day  huntable 
Remember — buck  season  comes  onh 
once  a year,  so  rain,  snow  or  clear,  th< 
hunter  hunts. 
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A Nudge  in  the  Right  Direction,  or  . . . 


Why  Wasn’t  It  Like  This  When  I Was 

Growing  Up? 

By  Toni  Williams 


GAME  NEWS  Staff  Writer 


“rWR  ONLY  HOpE  is  to  get  to  the 

V7  lads.” 

DGP  Rick  Hixson  of  Westmoreland 
County  and  I were  talking  on  the  way 
'back  from  a visit  to  Derry  Area  High 
School,  whose  wildlife  program  consis- 
tently produces  state  and  national  win- 
ners ofFFA  awards. 

Kids  are  where  it’s  at,  we  agreed,  and 
kids  are  the  target  of  a cooperative 
program  in  wildlife  management  and 
habitat  improvement  guided  by  the  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission.  (“Kids?” 
Their  level  of  knowledge  and  ac- 
complishment were  hardly  childlike — 
and  I was  by  far  the  smallest  of  the 
bunch  physically.  But  that  label  is  short 
and  convenient.)  Though  the  program 


exists  statewide,  we  chose  Derry  Area 
School  District  as  an  example  because 
of  its  dynamic,  well-integrated  program 
of  wildlife  education. 

Derry  Area’s  environmental  program 
begins  well  before  high  school.  Pro- 
gram coordinator  Jim  Prengaman  at 
Grandview  School  says  the  emphasis 
begins  as  early  as  kindergarten,  but  at 
that  point  is  so  closely  integrated  with 
other  activities  that  there  is  no  separate 
environmental  instruction.  Beginning 
in  fifth  grade,  however,  the  seed  is 
planted  in  the  fertile  ground  of  young 
minds  sensitized  in  early  grades  to  the 
needs  of  wildlife. 

Prengaman,  who  also  teaches  a fifth- 
grade  class,  coordinates  an  outdoor 
education  program  for  fifth  and  sixth 


GRANDVIEW  SCHOOL  TEACHER  Jim  Prengaman  puts  four  members  of  his  “Eco-Team” 
through  their  paces  in  animal  track  identification.  They  were  preparing  for  an  upcoming 
Corps  of  Engineers-sponsored  Eco-Meet. 


graders.  Fifth  graders  not  only  study 
environmental  subjects  in  the  class- 
room, but  also  spend  several  days  at  a 
local  park.  Traditional  subjects  are 
taught  there  with  an  outdoor  slant;  for 
example,  students  might  write  an  essay 
for  English  about  a wood  duck  they  saw 
on  a hike,  or  measure  off  an  acre  of  land 
and  convert  the  measurements  to  other 
units  for  math.  Nature  lore  isn’t  missed. 
They  also  make  plaster  casts  of  animal 
tracks;  learn  sampling  techniques  to 
estimate  the  population  of,  say,  spiders 
in  an  acre;  practice  identifying 
wildflowers,  and  so  on. 

In  sixth  grade,  students  get  more  of 
the  same,  and  also  spend  a week  or 
more  in  the  outdoors  day-camping  and 
on  one  overnight  campout.  Here  they 
again  use  the  outdoors  for  reading, 
math,  phys  ed,  and  other  subjects,  as 
well  as  for  more  nature  lore. 

Both  outdoors  and  in,  kids  learn 
about  our  natural  resources  and  how  to 
conserve  them. 

Youngsters  have  a chance  to  test  the 
skills  they’ve  developed  in  the  Eco- 
Meets  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Student  teams 
from  several  states  compete  in  plant 
and  animal  identification,  wildlife  sign 
and  track  identification,  orienteering, 
oral  interpretation  and  scavenger 
hunts.  (Kane  School  District  of  McKean 
County  won  this  year’s  final  meet;  a 
school  district  from  Ohio  took  second, 
and  Hermitage  School  District  of 
Mercer  County  placed  third. ) 

The  ground  has  been  prepared,  the 
seed  planted;  in  high  school,  the  crop  is 
nurtured  so  the  fruit  may  be  harvested 
when  these  young  people  take  their 
places  as  voting,  resource-using  citi- 
zens. The  FFA  wildlife  program  is  only 
one  aspect.  Science  classes  study 
ecological  concepts.  (How  many  of  us  in 
the  over-30  group  had  even  heard  of 
ecology  at  that  age?)  Biology,  physics 
and  chemistry  classes  focus  on  living 
organisms  and  systems,  pollution, 
energy  sources  and  other  environmen- 
tal topics.  Hunter  education  is  a manda- 
tory part  of  phys  ed  for  all  students; 
school  officials  feel  that,  whether  or  not 
an  individual  ever  hunts,  he  or  she 
ought  to  know  something  about  wildlife 
identification,  firearm  safety,  wildlife 


management  principles,  wildlife  law, 
and  the  conservation  ethic.  It’s  good  for 
them,  it’s  good  for  our  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  it  may  save  some  lives. 

The  FFA  wildlife  program  is  only  a 
part  of  the  whole  environmental  educa- 
tion program  at  Derry,  but  it’s  an  im- 
portant part,  and  for  some  students  it’s 
a major  preoccupation.  Students  like 
Ted  Caldwell,  for  example.  He  was  this 
year’s — and  last  year’s — statewide  win- 
ner. 

Ted  loves  wildlife  and  the  outdoors, 
and  devotes  an  energy  and  intensity  to 
it  that  would  be  expected  only  of  a 
professional. 

Photographer,  Too 

Each  FFA  student  completes  a pro- 
ject book  describing  what  he  plans  to 
do,  and  then  giving  an  hourly  break- 
down of  what  he  actually  accomplished. 
(Ted  included  several  photos  of  his 
project  area  and  his  work  in  it;  photo- 
graphy is  one  of  his  many  talents.) 
Finally,  the  student  summarizes  the 
highlights  of  his  project  experience. 
Along  the  way,  both  district  game  pro- 
tector and  FFA  advisor  offer  sugges- 
tions and  approve  plans.  Game  Com- 
mission officers  may  offer  advice  on,  for 
example,  how  and  where  to  plant  or  to 
erect  nesting  boxes.  The  Game  Com- 
mission donates  food  and  cover  seed- 
lings. 

Ted’s  summary  describes  better  than 
I could  what  he  did  in  his  720-plus 
project  hours  to  win  statewide  honors 
last  year: 

“Some  of  the  land  management  pro- 
grams I completed  included  maintain- 
ing ten  acres  of  food  plots,  allowing 
sorghum  to  go  unharvested  near  cover, 
providing  cover  by  constructing 
brushpiles,  planting  food  and  cover 
producing  seedlings,  and  pond  man- 
agement. 

“After  setting  out  songbird  boxes, 
squirrel  nesting  structures,  and  winter 
feed,  it  was  fun  to  observe  the  secrets  of 
mother  nature  from  a nearby  blind. 

“For  conservation  education  and 
public  relations,  I presented  fourteen 
slide  shows  to  various  groups.  I also 
helped  teach  outdoor  education,  and 
competed  in  various  conservation  re- 
lated functions  and  contests. 
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__wed  strip 


LEARNING  TAXIDERMY  “from  scratch,”  Mark  Kerin  shapes  form  for  deer  head  as 
Dan  Wilhelms,  also  in  FFA  program,  holds  model.  At  center,  FFA  wildlifers  clear 
brush  near  high  school.  At  right,  Caldwell  (left)  and  John  Dofallo  dig  soil  test  pit. 


“D’YOU  THINK  it’ll  survive?”  Wilhelms  asks 
as  advisor  Dr.  Campbell,  left,  and  Dofallo, 
right,  examine  winter  damage  to  shrubs. 
Below,  the  final  test:  Campbell  and  DGP  Rick 
Hixson  evaluate  Caldwell’s  project  book — 
but  Ted  doesn’t  look  too  worried! 


“Since  research  is  becoming  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  wildlife  science,  I 
completed  100  hours  of  study  and  re- 
search on  the  ruffed  grouse. 

“My  selection  as  a participant  in  the 
Safari  Club  International  s American 
Wilderness  Leadership  School  aided 
me  by  broadening  my  views  concerning 
wildlife  management.  This  experience 
helped  to  make  this  one  of  my  most 
educational  and  memorable  project 
years. 

“I  consider  this  a very  successful  and 
educational  project  year.  It  was  also  a 
busy  year  since  I found  it  necessary  to 
work  part-time  at  Grabiak  Chevrolet  to 
finance  this  project. 

CALDWELL  compares  unbrowsed,  left,  and 
browsed  fencerow  seedlings  for  the  camera. 
Fellow  Future  Farmer  Andy  Queer  lends  his 
photographic  skills  to  document  damage. 


“I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  sponsoring  this  worthwhile 
program.” 

This  is  a pretty  impressive  record  and 
it  certainly  reflects  Ted  s enthusiasm 
and  effort.  But  I doubt  it  would  have 
happened  this  way  without  some  guid- 
ance. 

Much  of  that  came  from  Dr.  Randy 
Campbell,  head  of  Derry  Area’s  voca- 
tional education  department,  and  in- 
itiator of  the  FF A- wildlife  program 
there.  He’s  been  working  on  it  for  ten 
ears,  and  it’s  come  a long  way  since  its 
eginnings.  “At  first,”  he  says,  “we 
attracted  the  guys  who  were  looking  for 
an  easy  out.  ” But  gradually,  with  a lot  of 
effort  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Harry 
Richards  (game  protector  there  before 
Hixson  arrived),  the  program  began  to 
attract  a different  breed  of  dedicated 
young  men.  Fellows  like  Gary  Miller, 
who’s  gone  on  to  manage  wildlife  on 
five  million  acres  of  Weyerhauser  land 
in  the  southeastern  U.S.  Or  like  Ron 
McNaughton,  a recent  grad  who  won  a 
national  FFA  award  for  his  project  at 
Derry  Area.  A good  program  attracted 
good  people,  and  good  people  made  the 
program  even  better. 

Derry  Area’s  isn’t  the  only  excellent 
FFA  wildlife  program.  (Grove  City 
High  School’s  program,  for  example, 
was  profiled  in  July’s  GAME  NEWS.) 
Wherever  you  find  a really  dynamic 
Drogram,  you’re  likely  to  find  someone 
ike  Jim  Prengaman  or  Randy  Campbell 
Dehind  it. 

The  FFA  wildlife  program  is  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  projects  the  Game 
Commission  is  involved  in.  We  salute 
Derry  Area  and  all  the  other  districts 
who’ve  worked  so  hard  with  such  great 
results. 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax  de- 
ductible. Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which  are 
used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game  Com- 
mission expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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Take  a Stand  for  Squirrels 


By  Richard 

AKING  A STAND  is  the  best  in- 
surance a hunter  can  have  for  bag- 
ging at  least  one  quick  squirrel,  with 
the  possibility  of  several  more.  The 
steps  involved  are  much  the  same  as  for 
taking  a bowhunting  stand  for  deer. 

IThe  first  thing  to  do  is  to  scout  an 
area  previous  to  the  hunt.  I prefer  to 
scout  several  days  in  advance,  but  it  can 
be  done  the  same  day  as  the  hunt  if 
necessary.  The  surest  indication  of 
squirrels  in  a given  area  is,  of  course, 
actually  seeing  a squirrel.  Places  you’ve 
seen  squirrels  prior  to  the  season 
should  be  remembered.  Every  such 
spot  remembered  is  a potential  stand 
for  the  coming  season. 

Hunters  often  spook  or  miss  squirrels 
while  stillhunting.  These  sometimes 
can  be  bagged  by  coming  back  later  in 
the  day  or  season  and  taking  a stand. 

Squirrel  signs  also  indicate  places 
frequented  by  Mister  Bushytail.  The 
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E.  Faler,  Jr. 

more  dens,  diggings,  and  shell  frag- 
ments concentrated  in  a small  area,  the 
surer  one  can  be  of  success. 

The  earlier  a hunter  gets  in  position 
before  the  time  of  greatest  squirrel 
activity,  the  better.  I always  try  to  be 
on  a morning  stand  before  light,  and  at 
an  evening  stand  at  least  three  hours 
before  quitting  time.  This  might  seem 
quite  a bit  of  effort  to  take  a squirrel  or 
two,  but  I assure  you  that  the  earlier 
you  are  on  stand,  the  better. 

Spooking  a squirrel  when  moving  to 
your  stand  can  result  in  a long,  some- 
times unproductive  wait.  Being  an 
early  bird,  on  the  other  hand,  can  not 
spook  a holed-up  animal.  An  unspooked 
squirrel  will  come  out  on  schedule  and 
will  not  be  as  cautious  as  one  that  was 
chased  into  his  hole  by  a late-arriving 
hunter. 

The  hunter  can  sit  or  stand  when  in 
position,  but  it  is  best  to  choose  a 
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location  so  that  his  outline  is  broken  up 
rather  than  silhouetted.  Most  squirrel 
hunters  lean  or  sit  against  a large  tree 
trunk. 

Clearing  any  noisy  leaves  away  from 
around  the  feet  will  lessen  the  odds  of 
error  when  a squirrel  is  sighted.  Wait- 
ing can  be  tedious.  Just  as  in  deer 
hunting,  though,  a squirrel  hunter  on  a 
stand  must  keep  still  and  quiet.  Noise 
and  movement  are  danger  signals  to 
squirrels.  They  must  be  avoided  to  at- 
tain success. 

After  a period  of  quiet  time,  the 
hunter  will  blend  into  the  surroundings 
and  be  forgotten  by  the  creatures  of  the 
woods.  They  will  resume  their  normal 
activities.  This  is  when  squirrels  begin 
to  pop  into  sight. 

It  is  a temptation  to  shoot  the  first 
squirrel  which  presents  itself.  Many 
hunters  do,  on  the  assumption  that  a 
squirrel  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
tree. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hunter  who 
hangs  in  there  and  waits  may  have 
several  squirrels  in  sight  when  he  feels 
it  is  time  to  commence  shooting.  This  is 
usually  my  approach.  It  makes  for  fast 
shooting  and  a heavy  bag — if  the  shoot- 
ing is  on  target. 

A squirrel  hunter  in  this  situation 


must  be  sure  to  cleanly  kill  his  squirrels 
and  mentally  mark  where  they  fall.  A 
mortally  wounded  squirrel  may  fall,  lie 
on  the  ground  for  several  minutes, 
temporarily  revive  and  take  off.  Be  sure 
all  squirrels  are  dead.  When  several 
squirrels  are  running  different  direc- 
tions at  the  same  time  and  a hunter  is 
excited,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  shoot  one 
squirrel,  then  another,  and  perhaps  try 
for  yet  another — then  forget  where  the 
first  ones  are.  It’s  a shame  to  waste 
game  animals  in  this  manner.  Be  sure 
to  mark  your  kills. 

Taking  a stand  for  squirrels  is  a 
very  effective  hunting  method.  Aside 
from  the  single,  double  and  triple  kills  I 
have  personally  executed  from  a squir- 
rel stand,  an  outdoor  buddy,  Randy 
McCracken,  related  a super  example  of 
this  methods  effectiveness. 

Randy,  then  14,  and  his  dad  were 
hunting  in  northern  Pennsylvania’s  big 
woods.  Randy  got  several  grays,  but  his 
dad  really  struck  it  rich:  he  dropped  a 
black  squirrel,  the  first  one  Randy  had 
ever  seen.  Sticking  to  the  same  stand, 
Randy’s  dad  shot  five  more — all  blacks. 
A limit  of  bushy  tails,  whether  blacks  or 
not,  from  one  stand  in  a couple  of  hours 
is  enough  to  make  any  squirrel  hunter 
smile  with  satisfaction. 


£mk$  in  £rie$ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Energy  Primer:  Solar,  Wind,  Water  and  Biofuels  (Rev.  and  updated  1978),  ed.  by 
Richard  Merrill  and  Thomas  Gage,  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  1 Dag  Hammerskjold  Plaza,  NYC 
10017,  paperbound,  1 0x1 3,  256  pp.,  $7.95.  The  folks  who  brought  you  “access  to  tools” 
in  the  Whole  Earth  Catalog  bring  you  access  to  energy — of  the  renewable  kind.  Small- 
scale  systems  for  individuals,  small  groups  or  communities  are  emphasized.  More  than  a 
concise  and  fascinating  textbook  covering  everything  from  woodlot  management  to  the 
economy  and  politics  of  solar  energy,  the  Primer  lists  books  to  read  and  groups  to 
contact  for  more  information  on  a myriad  of  topics.  Lots  of  drawings,  plans  and  photos.  If 
you’re  just  curious  or  want  to  beat  the  non-renewable  fuel  crunch,  this  is  the  place  to 
start. 

The  Ruffed  Grouse:  Life  History,  Propagation,  Management,  by  Gardiner  Bump, 
Robert  W.  Darrow,  Frank  C.  Edminster,  Walter  F.  Crissey.  (Original  printing  1947.)  Ken 
Szabo,  Grouse  Tales,  17130  Chatfield  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44111,  960  pp.,  $13. 50 
postpaid,  available  only  from  publisher.  Reprinting  of  a classic  in  grouse  management, 
long  unavailable.  No  other  book  with  such  exhaustive  detail  exists.  Recent  work,  of 
course,  is  not  covered  but  the  thick  volume  is  nonetheless  valuable,  and  Bonasaphiles 
will  want  it  for  its  historic  significance.  Includes  numerous  black-and-white  photos,  illus- 
trations, tables  and  charts.  At  about  1 V3  cents  per  page,  you  can  hardly  beat  this  bargain. 
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TrapMne  Tips 

by  George  Dolnack 


FEW  OUTDOORS  MEN  deliber- 
ately set  out  to  make  things  harder 
for  themselves  while  in  pursuit  of  their 
favorite  avocation.  Yet,  it  is  surprising 
how  many  obvious  self-helps  are  over- 
looked or  ignored.  It  seems  that  we  are 
forever  seeking  complex  solutions  to 
simple  problems.  But  this  need  not  be. 

For  instance,  many  trappers  won’t 
bother  to  find  a place  to  set  their  traps 
until  the  season  opens.  By  this  time, 
most  of  the  choice  spots  are  spoken  for 
or  occupied.  Instead  of  waiting  until  the 
last  minute,  it’s  a snap  to  locate  poten- 
tial trapping  ground  on  a year-round 
basis.  This  is  easily  done  by  being  ob- 
servant while  out  on  any  type  of  out- 
door excursion.  If  a half  dozen  or  so 
places  are  lined  up,  including  small 
streams,  it  affords  several  advantages. 

First,  it  prevents  overtrapping  of  any 
single  area.  It  also  provides  the  option 
of  trapping  the  feeder  streams  during 
periods  of  nigh  water,  as  they  are  easy 
to  wade  at  this  time  and  recede  more 
rapidly  than  the  mainstreams  they  pour 
into. 

It’s  also  a good  idea  to  obtain  written 
permission  from  landowners  to  trap  on 
their  property.  And  it’s  suprising  how 
much  posted  land  is  available  just  by 
asking. 

When  approaching  a landowner,  ex- 
plain how  he  may  benefit  from  your 
efforts.  Point  out  that  by  trapping  you 
will  help  reduce  damage  not  only  to 
crops  but  also  to  property  as  well. 
Stress  that  you  will  keep  an  eye  out  for 
stray  livestock,  vandalism,  broken 
fences,  open  gates,  and  suspicious  ac- 
tivities. Also  demonstrate  the  operation 
of  your  traps  to  allay  fears  of  having  pets 
or  livestock  injured  in  them. 

Everyone  has  his  own  method  of 
conditioning  traps.  A favorite  is  to  make 
a concoction  by  boiling  black  walnut 
hulls  in  water.  After  the  brew  has 
stewed  for  a few  hours,  immerse  traps 
in  the  liquid  for  fifteen  minutes  or  so. 
After  removing,  hang  outside  from  a 


EVERYONE  HAS  HIS  own  method  of  condi- 
tioning traps.  A favorite  is  to  make  a concoc- 
tion by  boiling  black  walnut  hulls  in  water. 
After  the  brew  has  stewed  a few  hours,  im- 
merse traps  for  fifteen  minutes  or  so. 

tree  or  in  your  toolshed  for  a few  days . 

This  treatment  is  inexpensive  and 
coats  the  traps  with  natural  oils  which 
retard  rust.  Don’t  discard  the  brew.  It 
can  be  recycled  to  make  an  excellent 
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A “GOTCHA  STICK”  is 
the  trapper’s  third  hand. 
Easily  constructed,  it’s 
indispensable  for  remov- 
ing traps  or  catch  from 
water,  makes  a good 
wading  staff,  etc. 


DRAIN  PIPE,  above  left, 
makes  likely  run  for 
furbearers.  Visegrips 
make  it  easy  to  hold 
furbearers  for  pelting, 
above.  Left,  preparing 
trap  conditioner — also 
useful  for  staining  pack- 
baskets,  gun  racks,  etc. 
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stain  for  packbaskets,  gun  racks,  gun 
stocks,  and  furniture.  Prior  to  using  as  a 
stain,  filter  the  solution  through  a fine 
strainer  or  piece  of  cheesecloth.  Apply 
with  a soft  rag  or  brush. 

One  of  the  most  useful  tools  on  the 
trapline  is  the  trapper’s  third  hand  or 
“gotcha  stick,”  as  some  call  it.  This 
device  is  used  mainly  for  removing 
traps  from  the  water  and  saves  an  arm 
from  getting  wet.  It  also  makes  a good 
wading  staff  and  is  helpful  in  climbing 
banks — just  place  the  hook  around  a 
branch  or  sapling  to  pull  yourself  up. 
Trappers  also  use  it  to  smooth  out  the 
earth  when  preparing  sets  and  for 
breaking  thin  ice  to  gain  access  to  traps 
or  to  set  them. 

Easily  Constructed 

The  gotcha  stick  is  easily  con- 
structed. All  you’ll  need  is  a 3-  or  4-foot 
length  of  broomstick  or  garden  imple- 
ment handle,  a clothesline  hook,  a 2- 
inch  length  of  one-inch  copper  pipe, 
and  a leather  thong  or  piece  of  nylon 
cord. 

After  the  stick  is  cut  to  length,  drill  a 
3/i6-inch  hole  about  two  inches  into  the 
center  of  one  end.  Then  drive  the  piece 
of  copper  pipe  over  the  wood  until  the 
end  is  flush  with  the  top.  If  the  wood  is 
oversize,  trim  so  the  pipe  will  fit 
snugly.  Next,  open  the  hook  about  an 
inch,  and  screw  into  the  hole. 

As  your  gotcha  stick  is  used,  the 
water  will  cause  the  wood  to  swell  and 
hold  the  hook  more  firmly.  Round  off 
the  other  end  of  the  stick  and  drill  a 
^-inch  hole  through  it  6 inches  down 
from  the  butt.  Run  the  thong  or  cord 
through  the  hole  and  knot  to  form  a 
loop  to  fit  over  your  hand  while  carry- 
ing it. 

Some  streams  are  almost  devoid  of 
rocks  suitable  for  anchor  traps.  This  can 
be  remedied  by  transplanting  some 
from  nearby.  They  will  also  come  in 
handy  to  steer  furbearers  toward  your 
traps,  and  are  more  natural  for  this  than 
sticks. 

The  law  requires  trappers  to  tag  their 
traps  with  name  and  address,  but  these 
are  easily  removed  by  trap  thieves. 
However,  you  can  identify  your  traps 
by  stamping  or  etching  your  name, 
phone  number,  or  social  security 
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number  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan  or  on 
the  springs  of  jump  traps.  On  designs 
such  as  the  Conibear,  there  is  little 
room  for  identifying  in  this  manner 
because  there  is  no  suitable  surface.  In 
this  case,  use  a 3-comered  file  to  mark 
them  with  a code  of  your  choice.  These 
markings  may  not  stop  a trap  thief,  but 
they’ll  make  it  easier  for  you  to  identify 
your  traps  if  they  are  stolen. 

Scat  and  fresh  tracks  are  sure  signs  of 
furbearers,  but  to  check  for  current 
animal  activity  along  a body  of  water, 
here’s  a simple  trick  that  works  well. 
Splash  water  on  sandbars  or  on  the 
shore  to  wash  away  tracks.  You’ll  then 
be  able  to  observe  what  was  on  the 
prowl  the  next  time  you  check  your 
traps.  This  is  also  an  excellent  method 
to  use  during  preseason  scouting  to 
determine  whether  an  area  will  be  pro- 
ductive. 

When  setting  or  checking  traps,  walk 
upstream  rather  than  down.  By  doing 
this,  water  that  has  been  discolored  or 
muddied  by  walking  will  always  be 
behind  you,  thus  making  it  easier  to  set 
or  locate  your  traps. 

And  when  working  the  trapline,  why 
carry  your  load  farther  than  you  have 
to?  Walk  to  the  far  end  of  your  line  with 
an  empty  packbasket  and  make  your 
way  toward  your  vehicle  or  base  from 
there.  This  way  you  don’t  have  to  tote  a 
growing  load  twice  the  length  of  the 
trapline. 

Visegrips 

Special  tools  are  utilized  to  hold  a 
furbearer  s head  down  for  pelting.  If 
you  are  in  a pinch  for  such  a tool,  try 
using  a pair  of  visegrips.  Simply  adjust 
them  so  they’ll  firmly  clamp  the  ani- 
mal’s tail  and  suspend  them  by  a piece 
of  nylon  cord  from  a rafter  in  your 
garage  or  shed. 

To  save  time  when  you  have  a large 
catch,  take  your  furbearers  to  the  buyer 
unskinned.  Most  buyers  welcome  them 
like  this  as  they  make  use  of  the  ani- 
mal’s urine  and  scent  glands. 

When  setting  jump  traps,  keep  the 
pan  well  below  the  spring.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  jaws  will  grab  the  animal’s  leg 
up  high,  since  the  pan  is  lower  than  the 
jaws.  This  will  reduce  the  risk  of  losing 
your  catch. 
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THE 


can  be  a lesson  in  woodsmanship. 
To  be  regularly  successful,  you  must  know 
his  habits,  his  favorite  foods,  his  favorite  trees, 
his  weather  likes  and  dislikes  . . . and  you 
must  be  patient.  Few  other  types  of  hunting  get 
you  quite  so  deeply  into  the  woodland  experience  as  sitting  or 
still-hunting  for  squirrels. 


Fair-Weather  “Friends” 

BLAIR  COUNTY — Even  though  it 
happens  every  year,  it  always  amazes 
me  how  people  react.  Twice  this  year  I 
have  been  asked  to  trap  and  transfer 
animals  that  were  eating  flowers  or 
vegetables,  or  bothering  fowl.  In  both 
cases,  the  complainants  are  anti- 
hunting and  trapping,  until  they  are 
bothered  by  wildlife!  These  people  are 
the  first  to  scream  about  hunting,  and 
the  first  to  call  for  help  when  they  have 
wildlife  problems. — DGP  Larry  Har- 
shaw,  Hollidaysburg. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY— Beaver  can 
be  a trial  in  the  life  of  a game  protector. 
Recently,  one  plugged  a small  sluice 
pipe  so  the  water  was  running  across 
the  road  in  Warren  Township.  The  dam 
was  halfway  through  the  pipe  so  I 
couldn’t  reach  it  with  a hook  to  tear  it 
out.  Luckily  my  wife  is  only  half  my  size 
so  she  just  fit  into  the  pipe  and  was  able 
to  dislodge  the  dam.  She  was  a little 
upset  when  she  discovered  me  taking 
her  picture  for  use  in  one  of  my  slide 
presentations.  P.S.  If  she  sees  this  in 
rint,  I may  be  looking  for  a new 
ome. — DGP  A.  Dean  Rockwell, 
Sayre. 


| 

Togetherness 

BLAIR  COUNTY — A common  ques- 
tion sportsmen  ask  about  the  Game 
Law  is,  “When  hunting,  what  distance 
must  I maintain  when  accompanying  a 
twelve-  to  fifteen-year-old?”  My  first 
reply  is,  “You  should  be  close  enough 
to  prevent  the  youngster  from  commit- 
ting any  unsafe  acts,  from  shooting  at 
any  game  not  in  season,  etc.”  I then 
ask,  “Why  wouldn’t  you  want  to  be 
side-by-side  with  your  young  compan- 
ion? After  all,  what  is  one  or  the  most 
important  parts  of  hunting,  if  not  com- 
panionship?” For  instance,  sitting  to- 
gether at  a big  oak  tree  waiting  for 
squirrels  or  deer.  Remember,  two 
heads  are  better  than  one,  and  perhaps 
you  may  have  the  thrill  of  watching 
your  youngster  take  his  first  deer.  So — 
take  a boy  or  girl  hunting,  but  by  all 
means  hunt  close  and  have  a nice 
day. — DGP  Don  Martin,  Hollidays- 
burg. 

Mobile  Home 

If,  during  your  wanderings  over  State 
Game  Lands,  you  have  noticed  bits  of 
nesting  material  peeking  out  from 
under  the  padlocks  which  secure  the 
iron  pipe  barricades  across  the  access 
roads,  and  have  wondered  what’s  hap- 
pening, we  now  have  the  answer. 
Wrens  have  discovered  that  these  two- 
inch  steel  tubes  are  perfect  nesting 
sites  and  have  taken  them  over.  We 
know  of  seven  wren  nests  in  the  gates 
in  our  area  this  year.  We  believe  that 
the  eggs  in  all  hatched  successfully. 
These  chatty  little  birds  have  recog- 
nized and  taken  advantage  of  our 
unintentional  nesting  device  program. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  have 
scorned  a perfectly  fine  wooden  bird- 
house  at  the  main  gate  of  SGL  196  in 
favor  of  the  gate.  Or  is  it  that  they 
simply  enjoy  an  occasional  free  ride 
when  the  gate  is  swung  open? — LM 
William  J.  Lockett,  Perkasie. 
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Back  With  More 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— Last 

ummer,  ten  banded  ducklings  were 
eleased  on  a pond  at  the  Frank  Decker 
esidence  in  Kellytown;  eight  survived 
nd  left  in  the  fall.  Frank  is  a Special 
’ish  Warden  and  did  a good  job  of 
eeding  the  ducks  throughout  the 
jnonths  they  were  on  his  pond.  In 
nid-June  a female  duck  was  observed 
ircling  the  pond  at  dusk  on  three  suc- 
cessive evenings.  On  the  fourth  day  she 
vas  seen  on  the  pond  with  six  fuzzy 
ittle  ducklings  clustered  about  her. 
Vhere  she  had  her  nest  is  anybody’s 
;uess.  The  nearest  body  of  water  is 
Clearfield  Creek,  almost  two  miles 
way. — DGP  Jack  Furlong,  Ramey. 


Listen  Next  Time 

MCKEAN  COUNTY— Children  from 
he  Portville  school  district  in  New 
fork  have  found  out  that  maybe  their 
eachers  were  right.  They  told  the  chil- 
Iren  not  to  take  any  goodies  with  them 
>n  their  week-long  campout  at  the  Boy 
icout  camp  outside  Smethport.  The 
L35  youngsters  had  arrived  at  camp 
iround  noon  and  started  settling  into 
^amp  life,  when  several  children  de- 
cided to  lay  their  beef  jerky  on  top  of 
heir  tent  to  dry.  At  4 o’clock  Mr. 
Bruin,  weighing  about  400  pounds,  ar- 
rived to  check  out  the  aroma.  He  per- 
sonally checked  each  and  every  tent  in 
ooth  campsites.  Total  damage:  one  torn 
vail  tent;  about  three  weeks’  supply  of 
popcorn,  potato  chips  and  pretzels  that 
had  been  hidden  in  the  tents;  two  cans 
Df  beef  jerky;  one  can  of  foot  spray;  ten 
excited  schoolteachers,  and  135 
{panicked  children.  After  we  eliminated 
the  goodies  from  the  tents,  the  bear 
never  came  back. — DGP  Denver 
McDowell,  Smethport. 

. . . But  Not  That  Way 

BEAVER  COUNTY — While  inspect- 
ing Game  Lands  285  I came  upon  two 
garbage  bags  that  were  completely 
filled.  On  the  bags  was  a logo  which 
read  “Keep  New  Brighton  Clean.” — 
DGP  G.  T.  Szilvasi,  Midland. 
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Big-Eyed  Bomber 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— During 
the  past  month  Deputy  Charlie  Lohry 
answered  a complaint  about  an  over- 
protective  mother  screech  owl.  It 
seems  that  anyone  who  ventured  near 
the  owl  family’s  dead  tree  home  was 
promptly  dive-bombed.  Mechan- 
icsburg  Policeman  Mike  Norris, 
who  was  assisting  Deputy  Lohry, 
had  his  hat  removed  by  this  feathered 
menace.  They  agreed  that  a steel  hel- 
met was  in  order  in  the  immediate  area 
of  the  owl  home.  A local  resident  solved 
the  problem  by  carrying  an  umbrella 
over  his  head  when  he  walked  from  the 
store  to  his  home. — DGP  Jim  Filkosky, 
Mechanicsburg. 

Woods?  What  Woods? 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— Most  people 
envy  the  conservation  officer,  espe- 
cially during  the  summer  months,  be- 
lieving he’s  being  paid  for  working  in 
the  woods.  They’re  completely  un- 
aware that  he  spends  most  of  his  time  in 
his  vehicle  going  from  one  complaint  to 
the  next;  from  one  roadlalled  deer  to 
the  next,  hoping  this  one  isn  t as  badly 
decomposed  as  the  last.  I’m  sure  this 
was  the  case  recently  when  I stopped 
for  a quick  breakfast  special,  and  in  20 
minutes  four  different  gentlemen 
stopped  to  ask  questions.  I sensed  they 
were  thinking  I really  had  it  made. 
They’d  have  had  second  thoughts  if 
they  had  spent  the  rest  of  that  morning 
with  me! — DGP  Bob  Nolf,  Conyn- 
gham. 
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Parental  Care 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Birds  of  prey  are  extremely  interesting. 
During  May  I was  privileged  to  observe 
a pair  of  barred  owls  looking  after  a 
single  youngster  who  was  in  the  process 
of  trying  his  new  wings.  Each  time  I 
approached  the  young,  I was  sternly 
warned  by  both  parents,  who  called  and 
clacked  their  beaks.  Later  in  the 
month,  I observed  for  the  first  time  an 
adult  red-winged  hawk  flying  with  a 
large  snake  in  its  talons.  This  was  prob- 
ably lunch  for  its  nest  of  young. — DGP 
T.  C.  Flanigan,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Plenty  for  Sharing 

CLINTON  COUNTY— 1 actually  had 
a few  people  complain  about  an  osprey 
eating  some  trout  along  Kettle  Creek. 
There  are  thirty-two  miles  of  this 
stream  in  my  district  and  it  was  stocked 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  trout,  but  this 
was  the  only  osprey  sighted  in  the  area 
this  year. — DGP  John  Wasserman,  Re- 
novo. 


Tangible 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY— An  area 
farmer  received  a rather  pleasant  sur- 
prise recently  when  a local  sportsman 
handed  him  $30.  The  sportsman  just 
wanted  to  express  his  thanks  because 
the  deer  were  utilizing  the  farmer  s 
unharvested  com  during  the  hard 
winter  of  1977-78. — DGP  Tim  Marks, 
Belleville. 


Don’t  Gig  the  Geese 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— An  An 
dreas  resident  called  and  told  me  he’< 
observed  three  boys  chasing  a Canad 
goose  and  goslings  down  Lizard  Creek 
He  claimed  one  of  the  boys  was  throw 
ing  a frog  gig  at  the  geese.  I located  th< 
boys.  One  had  a frog  gig,  the  secom 
had  a erode  fishing  pole  made  from  ; 
tree  branch,  and  the  third  had  some 
wild  onions  they’d  gathered.  They  sai< 
they  were  part  of  a scout  group  in  tha 
area,  out  on  survival  training.  Thei: 
scoutmaster  had  dropped  off  groups  o 
boys  at  various  locations  and  they  wen 
to  work  their  way  back  to  camp  whih 
foraging  for  food.  I returned  the  boys  t( 
their  scoutmaster  and  informed  him  o 
what  the  boys  were  doing  and  that  frog: 
did  not  come  in  season  for  two  more 
weeks.  Now,  I have  the  utmost  respecl 
for  any  persons  who  will  donate  theii 
time  to  work  with  youngsters,  but  I 
often  wish  they  would  become  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  laws  and  regulations 
concerning  wildlife  and  conserva- 
tion.— DGP  Stephen  L.  Opet, 
Tamaqua. 


Not  Extraordinary 

CLARION  COUNTY — During  my 
first  couple  of  years  as  a game  protec- 
tor, many  of  my  Field  Notes  were 
published,  but  only  one  has  appeared 
in  the  past  year.  The  “extraordinary” 
has  become  the  ordinary,  and  the 
unusual,  the  usual.  In  the  past  month  I 
have  spent  countless  hours  in  the  fields 
and  forests,  both  on  snowshoes  and 
without  snowshoes,  with  snow  and 
without  snow.  I have  seen  deep  snow, 
ice  jams,  floods,  brush  fires  and  the 
new  wheat  coming  up.  I have  observed 
hundreds  of  deer,  flocks  of  swans, 
geese,  hawks,  owls,  raccoons,  skunks, 
beaver,  fox;  a long  lisf  of  small  birds  and 
animals;  and  have  talked  to  sheriffs, 
judges,  state  policemen,  businessmen, 
farmers,  and  school  kids.  Just  another 
ordinary  month  as  a game  protector. 
Guess  if  I want  a Field  Note  printed, 
I’ll  just  have  to  stop  waiting  for  “ex- 
traordinary” things. — DGP  Gordon  J. 
Couillard,  Clarion. 
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j CRAWFORD  COUNTY — People  are 
noving  out  from  the  cities  into  the 
mintry  at  an  alarming  rate  to  “enjoy 
he  benefits  of  country  living.  ” But  no 
ooner  do  they  get  into  the  country 
han  their  complaints  begin  about  the 
vild  animals,  which  are  also  a part  of 
country  living.  Can’t  help  but  wonder 
vhy  these  people  moved  to  the  country 
n the  first  place. — DGP  Willis  Sneath, 
iaegertown. 

With  Real  Hungry  Rabbits 

SNYDER  COUNTY — I was  working 
vith  DGP  Bemie  Schmader  of  Union 
County  on  some  damage  complaint 
iroblems  one  day  this  summer.  After 
inishing  our  work,  we  were  standing 
outside  his  office  looking  at  his  apple 
rees.  I noticed  the  young  trees  were 
lot  in  bloom  or  leafed  out.  Nonchal- 
mtly  I asked  what  the  problem  was. 
>ince  he  was  an  “expert  on  animal 
lamage  control,  I expected  his  answer 
voula  be  related  to  a disease  problem. 
3ut  Bemie  responded,  “Rabbits  got 
em  last  winter.”  So  you  see,  game 
jrotectors  are  real  people,  the  same  as 
/ou. — DGP  Dave  Myers,  Selinsgrove. 


Tough 

VENANGO  COUNTY— Were  you 
vondering  last  February  if  there  would 
le  a wild  turkey  left  in  Penn’s  Woods? 
Vlany  turkey  broods  were  sighted  this 
summer.  What  a magnificent,  hardy 
lird! — DGP  Leo  Yahner,  Franklin. 


Lament 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— They 
keep  building  up  my  district  and  soon 
I’ll  have  no  fields  left  to  note — nor  will 
the  wildlife. — DGP  William  Wasser- 
man,  Lansdale. 

Is  This  for  Real? 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— My  wife 
received  a call  from  a gentleman  who 
claimed  he  was  a member  of  the  Bird 
Listeners  of  England.  He  had  seen  a 
bird  that  looked  like  a hybrid  of  an 
eagle,  falcon,  nightingale  and  pigeon. 
He  believed  the  Game  Commission 
had  been  “fooling  around  with  nature” 
and  wanted  us  to  stop.  He  claimed  the 
bird  had  been  dive-bombing  trees  and 
screaming  in  his  yard.  I just  wondered 
if  some  of  our  falconers  would  be  in- 
terested in  our  little  secret. — DGP 
William  P.  Anderson,  Washington. 


Harpster  of  Ebensburg  got  a double 
surprise  recently  while  fishing  Rays- 
town  Lake.  He  was  lucky  enough  to 
land  a large  bass  and  placed  it  in  the 
live  catch  of  the  boat.  Shortly  after 
being  placed  there,  the  bass  coughed 
up  a whole  bat.  This  caused  much 
guessing  among  the  trio  of  fishermen  as 
to  how  it  got  there.  One  possible  an- 
swer: maybe  the  bass  and  the  bat  went 
for  an  insect  near  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  both  got  more  than  they 
bargained  for. — DGP  Daniel  W.  Jen- 
kins, Patton. 
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Baby  Stolen 

SOMERSET  COUNTY — Daughter 
without  mother  s love  almost  a year. 
Kidnapper  has  turned  this  year-old 
baby  loose  in  the  wild  with  a rea  leather 
collar  around  its  neck.  Its  brothers  and 
sisters  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
nor  will  the  cattle  in  the  farmer’s  field. 
This  young  deer  doesn’t  trust  humans, 
nor  is  it  afraid  of  them.  The  humans 
that  come  in  contact  with  the  deer  fear 
it  may  injure  their  children.  Now  we 
have  the  chore  of  catching  this  deer 
before  it  hangs  itself,  or  is  killed  by  free 
roaming  dogs,  or  hurts  someone. 
LEAVE  THEM  IN  THE  WILD.  (Final 
Note:  Mission  was  accomplished). — 
DGP  J.  Burns,  Jr.,  Central  City. 


Water’s  Fine  . . . Heh,  Heh! 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— While  on 
vacation  in  Florida,  I had  the  opportu- 
nity to  talk  with  a conservation  officer 
there.  Though  we  work  1600  miles 
apart,  we  still  have  the  same  problems. 
The  major  difference  was  that  while  I 
have  problems  with  bears,  his  are  with 
alligators.  It  was  a treat  to  see  gators 
crossing  the  main  highways  and  floating 
around  on  nearly  every  pond.  How- 
ever, if  I were  trying  to  move  them,  I 
would  probably  feel  as  he  did  about 
them.  The  only  time  I didn’t  care  to  see 
a gator  was  when  I hit  my  golf  ball  into 
the  water  and  had  to  leave  it  there 
because  the  old  gator  was  lying  in  wait 
for  someone  foolish  enough  to  wade 
in! — DGP  Edward  Gallew,  Wyalusing. 


Warning:  Traspassers  Will  Bt 
Electrocuted 

ERIE  COUNTY — Recently,  a squir 
rel  became  tangled  in  some  high  vol 
tage  wires  at  a substation  near  Erie, 
interrupting  service  to  approximately 
1500  people.  The  squirrel  paid  the  su- 
preme penalty  for  trespassing:  he  (she?) 
was  electrocuted. — DGP  Andy  Martin, 
Erie. 

Well,  It’s  a Bird 

POTTER  COUNTY— Recently, 

Donna  Norquist  of  Galeton  called  and 
reported  that  a baby  heron  was  running 
loose  near  the  shopping  plaza  and 
Lush’s  store  in  Galeton.  Investigation 
revealed  an  immature  green  heron 
huddled  in  the  comer,  confused.  I took 
it  to  Pine  Creek  and  released  it  un- 
harmed. Just  after  catching  the  heron,  1 
overheard  one  fellow  remarking  that  he 
had  observed  the  bird  and  identified  it 
as  a baby  turkey.  I could  tell  from  his 
observations  that  he  didn’t  belong  to 
the  Audubon  Society. — DGP  Ron 
Clouser,  Galeton. 


Surprise  Party 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— On 
June  23,  Thomas  Newman,  of 
Waterfall,  was  working  on  a cable  tele- 
vision antenna  system  located  on  top  of 
Jack’s  Mountain  on  State  Game  Lands 
99.  He  thought  it  rather  strange  to  hear 
the  brush  cracking  and  someone  walk- 
ing toward  the  building,  since  he  was 
approximately  a mile  inside  the  Game 
Lands  gate  and  hunting  season  was  not 
in  progress.  Tom  received  quite  a sur- 
prise when  he  went  to  the  door  of  the 
building  and  was  met  by  a very  large 
black  bear. — DGP  Don  Adams,  Sal- 
tillo. 


Good  Sign 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— The 
number  of  nesting  birds  of  prey  ob- 
served this  year  has  greatly  increased. 
The  ban  on  pesticides  must  be  doing  its 
intended  joD. — DGP  Eugene  Utech, 
Boiling  Springs. 
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1978  Waterfowl  Seasons  Set 


By  Ted 


rt/TATERFOWL  SEASONS  and  bag 
IW  limits  for  1978  have  been  es- 
ablished  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  within  frameworks  set  up 
sy  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  waterfowl  seasons  will  start  one 
veek  later  this  year  than  in  1977.  There 
vill  again  be  a split  season  on  ducks, 
with  me  first  segment  opening  at  noon 
m a Wednesday,  and  the  second  seg- 
ment opening  one-half  hour  before 
;unrise  on  a Wednesday.  The  season  on 
mow  and  blue  geese  will  run  concur- 
rently with  the  Canada  goose  season. 

There  will  again  be  only  one 
statewide  season  for  Canada  geese  this 
/ear.  However,  there  will  again  be  an 
additional  winter  season  on  these  birds 
jin  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

There  will  be  two  minor  changes  this 
year  concerning  shotgun  loads  used  in 
waterfowl  hunting.  The  first  change  is 
in  the  maximum  shot  size  that  may  be 
used.  This  year  hunters  may  use  shot 
size  up  to  and  including  No.  1.  (The 
maximum  shot  size  a year  ago  had  been 
No.  2.) 

Second  Change 


The  second  change  involves  the  area 
along  the  Susquehanna  River  where 
steel  shot  must  be  used  for  hunting  wa- 
terfowl with  a 12  gauge  shotgun.  The 
distance  has  been  reduced  to  25  yards 
from  the  river,  between  Northumber- 
land and  the  Maryland  line.  Last  year, 
the  steel  shot  zone  along  the  river 
extended  back  150  yards  from  the 
shoreline. 

Waterfowl  hunters  using  12  gauge 
shotguns  must  also  use  steel  shot  in 


Godshall 


THERE  WILL  BE  only  one  statewide  season 
for  Canada  geese  this  year.  However,  there 
will  be  an  additional  winter  season  on  these 
birds  in  a designated  part  of  southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Crawford  County  and  at  the  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  in 
Lebanon  and  Lancaster  Counties. 

The  initial  season  for  ducks,  sea 
ducks,  coots  and  mergansers  will  open 
at  noon  on  Wednesday,  October  11, 
and  close  at  sunset  on  Saturday, 
October  21.  The  second  season  for 
these  species  opens  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  on  Wednesday, 
November  1,  and  closes  at  sunset  on 
Saturday,  December  9. 

The  statewide  Canada  goose  season 
opens  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  October 
11,  and  closes  at  sunset  on  Tuesday, 
December  19.  Because  of  larger  goose 

Eopulations  and  increasing  conflicts 
etween  geese  and  humans,  an  addi- 
tional winter  period  of  Canada  goose 
hunting  will  be  permitted  from 
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December  26  through  January  13  in  the 
area  south  of  Route  22  and  east  of 
Interstate  Route  83. 

The  daily  bag  limit  for  ducks  will 
again  be  4,  with  a possession  limit  of  8 
after  the  first  day.  Hunters  this  year 
may  again  take  15  coots  daily,  with  a 
possession  limit  of  30.  The  1978  bag 
limit  on  mergansers  remains  at  5 daily 
and  10  in  possession. 

Not  more  than  2 wood  ducks  may  be 
taken  per  day,  and  a person  may  not 
have  more  than  2 woodies  in  possession 
at  any  time. 

Not  more  than  2 black  ducks  may  be 
taken  daily  this  year,  and  a hunter  may 
not  possess  more  than  4 black  ducks. 

Although  the  daily  limit  on 
mergansers  is  5 with  a possession  limit 
of  10,  not  more  than  one  hooded 
merganser  may  be  taken  daily,  and  the 
possession  limit  on  hooded  mergansers 
is  2. 

This  year  a hunter  may  again  take 
either  one  canvasback  or  one  redhead 
duck  daily.  The  possession  limit  will  be 
either  one  canvasback  or  one  redhead. 
If  a hunter  has  taken  or  possesses  a 
canvasback,  the  hunter  may  not  take  or 
possess  a redhead,  and  if  the  hunter 
takes  or  possesses  a redhead,  no 
canvasback  may  be  taken  or  possessed. 

During  the  regular  duck  season, 
hunters  may  take  2 scaup  daily  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  duck  limit,  but  only 


on  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  Presque 
Isle  Bay.  The  possession  limit  on  the 
extra  scaup  is  4. 

Three  Canada  geese  may  be  taken 
per  day,  except  in  Butler,  Crawford, 
Erie  and  Mercer  Counties  and  at  Mid- 
dle Creek,  where  the  daily  limit  is  one. 
The  possession  limit  on  Canada  geese 
will  be  6 after  the  first  day  of  the 
season. 

The  daily  bag  limit  on  snow  and/or 
blue  geese  will  be  2,  with  a possession 
limit  of  4.  Hunters  may  again  take  7 sea 
ducks  daily,  with  no  more  than  14  in 
possession  after  the  first  day  of  the 
season. 

Shooting  will  begin  at  the  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  on 
Thursday,  October  12,  and  at  the  Py- 
matuning  Waterfowl  Area  in  Crawford 
County  on  October  13. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  regular 
small  game  season  (Saturday,  October 
28),  it  will  be  unlawful  to  take  any  wild 
birds  or  any  wild  animals,  migratory  or 
otherwise,  before  9a.m. 

Otherwise,  regular  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing hours  will  be  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  until  sunset,  except  at 
the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  and  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas, 
where  hunting  is  permitted  only  from 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  12 
o’clock  noon  on  regularly  scheduled 
shooting  days. 


New  Hiking  Trails  in  Northwest 

Hikers  have  three  new  trails  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  All  three  form 
loops,  so  that  hikers  don’t  have  to  double  back  over  the  same  trail  to  return  to  their 
cars.  The  12-mile  Hickory  Creek  Trail  begins  at  Hearts  Content  picnic  area;  1114- 
mile  Rimrock-Morrison  Trail  begins  % mile  east  of  the  Rimrock  Overlook  en- 
trance road;  and  15-mile  Mill  Creek  Trail  begins  at  Twin  Lakes  Recreation  Area, 
looping  around  to  join  the  Twin  Lakes  Trail.  A connecting  trail  midway  through 
the  loop  allows  a shorter  hike  on  Mill  Creek.  For  more  information,  call  the  appro- 
priate District  Ranger:  Hickory  Creek — Sheffield  (814-968-3232);  Rimrock-Mor- 
rison— Bradford  (814-362-4613);  Mill  Creek — Ridgway  (814-776-6172). 


Nonresident  Hunting  License  Fee 

Each  year  we  run  a hunting  license  application  form  in  the  September  issue.  When  last 
month’s  magazine  went  to  the  printer,  it  was  not  known  whether  there  would  be  a change  in 
the  nonresident  fee,  so  that  part  of  the  application  form  was  blank.  THERE  HAS  BEEN  NO 
CHANGE  IN  THE  FEE.  The  cost  of  a nonresident  Pennsylvania  hunting  license  for  the  1978 
season  is  $40.35. 
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Prosecutions  and  Fines  Set  Records 


Game  protectors  in  Pennsylvania  last 
year  prosecuted  a record  number  of 
persons,  and  penalties  collected  also 
established  a new  record.  In  1977  there 
were  11,387  prosecutions  for  violations 
of  the  Game  Law.  Penalties  collected 
totaled  $533,905,  the  first  time  the  fig- 
ure has  exceeded  the  half-million-dollar 
mark. 

Of  last  year’s  11,387  prosecutions, 
11,308  cases  were  settled  and  game 
protectors  were  successful  in  11,005 
cases.  This  means  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s conviction  rate  was  over  97.3 
percent.  The  remaining  79  cases  were 
not  concluded  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  prosecutions  also  led  to  the  re- 
vocation by  the  Game  Commission  of 
hunting  and  trapping  license  privileges 
of  1,177  persons  for  serious  Game  Law 
violations.  A review  of  the  prosecutions 
indicates  many  violators  probably 
would  ignore  game  regulations  if  only  a 
cash  penalty  were  imposed.  The  loss  of 
hunting  license  is  of  major  concern  to 
most  offenders,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 


threat  of  license  revocation  is  one  of  the 
biggest  deterrents  to  those  who  would 
violate  the  law. 

A look  at  prosecutions  over  the  past 
three  decades  shows  a steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  violators  ap- 
prehended. In  1947,  there  were  4,036 
prosecutions,  and  fines  totaled 
$132,895.  Prosecutions  climbed  to  the 
5,000  level  by  the  early  1950s  and 
reached  the  8,000  mark  by  1965.  By 
1972,  prosecutions  numbered  over 
9,000. 

While  the  number  of  hunters  in- 
creased about  50  percent  from  1947 
(when  about  850,000  licenses  were 
sold)  to  1977  (when  there  were  about 
1.25  million  hunters),  the  number  of 
prosecutions  jumped  about  275  per- 
cent, despite  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  game  protectors  enforcing  the  law 
has  remained  almost  constant  during 
that  30-year  period.  It  is  also  evident 
from  comments  by  the  violators  that 
there  is  a continuing  growth  in  disre- 
spect for  the  law.  This  attitude  should 
be  a matter  of  concern  to  all. 


Seeks  in  Sm$ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

The  Canoe  Book,  by  I.  Herbert  Gordon,  McGraw-Hill,  1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
NYC,  10020,  238  pp.,  paperbound,  $6.95.  A guidebook  for  both  novice  and  veteran, 
contains  such  basics  as  bow  and  stern  strokes  and  then  moves  on  to  advance  tech- 
niques for  whitewater  maneuvers,  including  data  on  how  to  “read”  rapids  and  river  flow. 
Also  covers  canoe  structure,  safety,  gear,  emergency  rescues,  first  aid,  and  wilderness 
canoeing,  including  navigation  to  planning  meals. 


Bill  Ferris  Writes  from  His  Columns  . . . Shippensburg  Outdoors.  This  is  a nice 
collection  of  Bill’s  outdoor  columns,  done  for  The  News-Chronicle.  Based  on  his 
observations  while  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  famed  Cumberland  Valley,  it’s  highly 
readable  stuff.  From  Bill  Ferris,  RD  2,  Shippensburg,  Pa.  1 7257, 36  pp.  paperbound,  $2. 

Wild,  Wild  Woman,  by  Maggie  Nichols,  Berkley  Publishing  Co.,  200  Madison  Ave., 
NYC  10016  , 258  pp.,  paperbound,  $4.95.  Besides  enjoying  everything  about  the 
outdoors — even  the  miseries — Maggie  Nichols,  assistant  managing  editor  of  Field  & 
Stream,  scribbles  up  a storm  about  it.  We’d  be  hard  put  to  name  another  outdoor  writer 
who  has  laid  everything  on  the  line  as  readably  as  Maggie.  She’s  somehow  found  time  to 
get  into  camping,  shooting,  fishing,  canoeing,  jeeping,  ballooning,  snowshoeing,  skiing, 
etc.,  etc.  She  recognizes  the  truth  about  all  of  them  and  tells  it.  Sometimes  she  answers 
questions  few  people  have  the  nerve  to  ask.  Anyone  interested  in  an  honest  woman’s 
view  of  the  outdoors  ought  to  read  this  one. 
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Cooperators 
Needed  for 
Grouse  Survey 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
is  expanding  its  study  of  grouse  and 
grouse  hunting  activity  in  the  state,  and 
needs  additional  cooperators  to  provide 
more  data. 

In  addition  to  needing  hunters  to 
keep  records  of  the  number  ol  hours 
they  hunt  and  the  number  of  times  they 
flush  grouse,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  the  Game  Commission  now  needs 
cooperators  to  submit  wings  and  tail 
feath  ers  of  birds  bagged. 

By  examining  and  measuring  wings 
and  tail  feathers,  Game  Commission 
biologists  can  determine  what  the 
breeding  success  was,  when  the  young 
birds  hatched,  the  ratio  of  hens  to 
cockbirds,  and  much  additional  in- 
formation to  help  formulate  better 
management  plans  for  future  years. 

Grouse  hunters  who  are  willing  to 
assist  in  this  program  are  encouraged  to 
contact  Game  Biologist  Steve  Lis- 
cinsky,  623  S.  Fraser  Street,  State 
College,  Pa.  16801.  Volunteers  for  the 

I program  will  be  sent  specially  designed 
envelopes  for  submitting  wings  and 
feathers  and  pocket  cards  for  tallying 
grouse  flushed. 

A summary  of  the  information  col- 
lected will  be  sent  to  all  cooperators  at  a 
later  date. 


25-Year  Club 

Pennsylvania  Game  C ommission 
personnel  have  compiled  an  enviable 
record  among  public  and  conservation 
agencies  for  longevity  of  service.  Few 
organizations  in  anu  area  of  endeavor 
can  boast  so  many  dedicated  employes. 
The  most  recent  PGC  employe  to  com- 
plete 25  years  of  service  is  shown  here. 


Gerald  D.  Kirkpatrick 
Ass’t  Chief,  Law  Enforcement 
Harrisburg 


Gun  Digest,  33rd  Edition 

The  latest  edition  of  this  big  gun  publication  is  perhaps  the  best  yet.  As  always,  Editor 
John  Amber  has  included  something  for  everyone  in  the  shooting  field.  The  lead  article, 
Donald  Simmons’  “Remington  Model  51,”  is  an  in-depth  presentation  on  the  highest 
quality  and  safest  pocket  pistol  ever  made.  It’s  followed  by  Amber’s  own  piece  on  the 
Browning  Centennial  models  announced  for  the  100th  anniversary  of  John  M.  Brown- 
ing's first  creation.  Notable  among  these  is  the  Continental.  Built  on  the  Browning 
Superposed  action,  it  has  one  set  of  20-gauge  barrels,  a second  set  of  30-06  tubes.  Four 
dozen  other  feature  articles  cover  subjects  as  diverse  as  “Crosswind  Deflections — a 
Cast  Bullet  Anomaly,”  by  Ken  Waters,  “The  Gatling  Gun,”  by  Lisle  Reedstrom,” 
“Electronic  Night  Sight,”  by  James  D.  Mason,  “The  Hunting  Rifle  Stock,”  by  Bob  Hagel, 
“The  Sleeping  Bag,”  by  Bob  Bell,  and  “Hornady’s  Frontier  Ammo,”  by  Jon  Sundra.  In 
addition,  an  extensive  catalog  illustrates  and  gives  specs  on  hundreds  of  American  and 
foreign  firearms.  (Gun  Digest,  33rd  Edition,  edited  by  John  T.  Amber,  DBI  Books,  Inc., 
540  Frontage  Road,  Northfield,  III.  60093,  large  format,  paperbound,448  pp.,  $9.95.) 
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Officers  Host  Big  Brother  Group 

By  Wes  Bower 

CIA,  Southcentral  Division 


BIG  BROTHERS  Ed  Myers,  Keith  Saieme  and 
Deputy  Helmut  Hormung  help  two  Little 
Brothers  with  their  birdhouses  during  Blair 
County  field  day. 

HOW  DO  THE  youth  of  Blair 
County  feel  about  conservation  of- 
ficers? There  was  no  question  about 
their  sentiments  after  participating  in  a 
recent  day-long  outdoor  experience. 

Deputy  game  protectors  and  special 
waterways  patrolmen  of  Blair  County 
joined  with  the  Holliday sburg  Consoli- 
dated Sportsmen  Club  to  host  a field 
day  for  seventy  youngsters  and  their 
“big  brothers.” 


The  youngsters  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  numerous  out- 
door activities  including  small  bore 
target  shooting,  sheet  shooting,  fly  ty- 
ing, casting,  trapping  and  archery,  as 
well  as  receiving  information  on  the 
fundamentals  of  fishing.  The  big 
brothers  also  participated  in  many  of 
the  events. 

The  boys,  ages  7 through  14,  each 
completed  a bluebird  house  to  take 
home  with  them.  For  nearly  two 
months  previous  to  the  Saturday  affair, 
Deputy  Helmut  “Spike  Hornung  sal- 
vaged lumber  from  a local  industrial 
plant  and  made  birdhouse  kits  which 
the  kids  could  complete. 

The  Blair  County  Conservation  As- 
sociation is  just  completing  its  first  year 
on  its  charter.  The  association  is  made 
up  of  deputy  game  protectors  and  spe- 
cial waterways  patrolmen  from  Blair 
County  and  surrounding  areas.  The 
group  wanted  to  do  something  worth- 
while for  the  youngsters  of  the  commu- 
nity by  teaching  them  to  promote  good 
conservation  practices.  This  “spring 
fling”  was  so  successful  that  they  plan  to 
soon  introduce  another  similar  pro- 
gram. 

District  Game  Protector  Larry  Har- 
shaw  and  Waterways  Patrolman  Walt 
Rosser  also  were  present  for  the  day- 
long program. 


Otherwise  It  Would  Be  “Gowfrog” 

“Bullfrog”  refers  to  a specific  species  of  large  frog.  The  sex  of  the  animal  is  not 
involved  in  the  name;  so  the  female  is  also  a bullfrog. 

Probably  Eats  With  a Straw 

The  mouth  of  the  sea  dragon  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  harm  other  fishes  or  even 
defend  himself  from  enemies. 

Likes  to  Look  Around 

The  praying  mantis  is  said  to  be  the  only  insect  that  can  turn  its  head. 
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Roadkills  on  Three  Highways  in  July 

By  Thomas  E.  Long,  Rosann  Moore  and  Kristine  Sefchick 


THE  AUTHORS,  a professor  and  two 
secretaries  at  Penn  State  University, 
used  commuting  time  during  a one- 
month  period  to  survey  roadkilled  ani- 
mals on  three  highways.  One  traveled 
35  miles  between  Lewistown  and  Penn 
State  on  Route  322,  through  the  Seven 
Mountains  area.  Twenty-five  miles  of 
that  trip  was  over  a four-lane,  limited- 
access,  fenced  road,  the  remaining  10 
miles  over  a two-lane  road.  The  second 
commuter  drove  from  Houtzdale  over 
Routes  322  and  53.  That  trip  covered  36 
miles  and  passed  through  mountain  and 
farm  land,  with  only  5*6  miles  of  fenced 
four-lane  roadway.  The  third  com- 


muted from  Altoona,  but  tallied  road- 
kills  only  between  Altoona  and  Port 
Matilda,  as  the  routes  of  two  inves- 
tigators merged  there  and  the  kills  from 
Port  Matilda  to  the  University  were 
recorded  by  the  commuter  from 
Houtzdale.  The  Altoona  commuter 
drove  a distance  of  30  miles  over  Route 
220  through  an  area  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture. Only  eight  miles  of  this  was  four- 
lane,  limited-access,  fenced  roadway. 
The  routes  of  all  three  investigators 
were  similar  in  length,  none  bordered 
major  waterways,  and  no  large  adjacent 
areas  were  devoted  to  business  or  in- 
dustrial activities. 


Species 

Houtzdale 
(36  miles) 

Lewistown 
(35  miles) 

Altoona 
(30  miles) 

Total 

Rabbit 

21 

12 

32 

65 

Opossum 

9 

2 

9 

20 

Deer 

1 

0 

3 

4 

Skunk 

3 

2 

6 

11 

Chipmunk 

1 

0 

3 

4 

Fox 

0 

0 

1 (kit) 

1 

Raccoon 

4 

1 

6 

11 

Turtle 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Snake 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Squirrel 

0 

4 

2 

6 

Mouse/Rat 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Groundhog 

5 

3 

3 

11 

Porcupine 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Dog 

2 

1 

3 

6 

Cat 

3 

4 

2 

9 

Songbirds 

18 

7 

9 

34 

Unidentifiable 

9 

5 

11 

25 

Totals 

79 

42 

92 

213 

Doing  Things  the  Hard  Way 

The  starfish  eats  oysters  in  the  shell.  It  pulls  the  bivalve  open  with  its  suction 
tentacles,  then  turns  its  own  stomach  inside  out  to  digest  the  treat. 

In  No  Hurry 

The  eyes  of  black  bear  cubs  don’t  open  until  the  cubs  are  about  forty  days  old. 
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BY  LOU  HOFFMAN 
Wildlife  Education  Specialist 


Putting  together  Woodland  Thoughts 
is  fun.  Recalling  the  things  I’ve  seen 
and  the  places  I’ve  been  makes  me  glad 
I’m  a Pennsylvanian.  There’s  no  place 
I’d  rather  call  home.  Crisscrossing  the 
Commonwealth  reveals  some  fine 
country.  In  the  southwest  corner  the 
rolling  ridges  of  Green  County  cloak 
some  of  the  best  grouse  range  around. 
And  at  the  other  end,  catty-corner , 
more  of  that  green  is  bathed  in  bogs  and 
marshes  which  form  the  stronghold  for 
our  bears  and  the  playground  of  the  ot- 
ters. In  the  northwest  is  the  lake 
country  of  Erie,  one  of  the  waterfowl 
capitals  of  the  whole  northwest.  Down 
southeast  way,  despite  its  millions  of 
people,  Philadelphia  has  Tinicum 
Marsh  where  wild  things  give  the  city 
resident  a pleasant  escape  from  “ ur - 
banitis.’’ 

In  between  are  all  kinds  of  hills  and 
hollows  which  make  up  the  homes  of 
more  wild  creatures  than  I have  room  to 

Cumberland  County 

Our  backyards  are  overlooked  more 
often  than  not,  and  living  in  the  Cum- 
berland Valley,  Octobers  have 
presented  more  than  I’ve  noticed.  I’m 
sure.  But  there  was  one  Saturday  that  I 
recall  vividly. 

I stashed  myself  inside  a clump  of 
silky  dogwoods  alongside  the  Yellow 
Breeches.  Seven  decoys  rocked  in  the 
current  twenty  yards  away,  and  I set- 
tled back  to  test  their  effectiveness. 
About  that  time  a myrtle  warbler 
dropped  in  to  feed  on  the  purplish, 


comment  on.  Those  places  have 
unraveled  the  events  I’ve  talked  about 
in  Woodland  Thoughts.  Each  one  hap- 
pened at  some  time.  None  is  fictitious. 
Some  were  rearranged  to  form  a se- 
quence not  in  line  with  my  observa- 
tions, but  they  all  happened  and  gave 
me  a feeling  of  what  our  natural  world 
is  all  about. 

October  always  gives  more  than  her 
share.  I suspect  it’s  because  she  paints 
her  ridges  in  yellows,  golds  and 
scarlets.  And  then  she  drapes  her  eve- 
ning skies  with  pink  backdropped  with 
blue.  Looking  back  through  my  log,  I 
pulled  some  highlights  of  past  Octobers 
to  share  with  you.  There’s  no  order  for 
them  and,  though  they  are  personal, 
there’s  nothing  private  about  them.  For 
me  they  sparked  some  thoughts  that 
condensed  like  dew  which  trickled 
through  my  mind.  Maybe  they’ll  do  that 
for  you,  too.  Some  happened  while 
hunting.  Others  just  happened. 

pea-shaped  dogwood  fruits.  He  inched 
out  along  the  branch,  tilting  it  stream- 
ward.  Everything  seemed  to  take  so 
long,  and  I marveled  at  what  he  could 
do  without  hands.  Grasping  a fruit  in 
his  beak,  he  returned  to  a more  sturdy 
rest  where  he  started  tenderizing  his 
Drize.  I can’t  recall  ever  seeing  another 
Dird  act  so  daintily,  just  as  I expected 
lim  to  swallow  the  fruit,  he  dropped  it, 
eaving  nothing  to  show  for  his  work. 

Three  more  attempts  all  resulted  in 
the  same  ending.  I couldn’t  believe  his 
patience.  But  hunger  overcame  his 
persistence  and  he  moved  on.  From 
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hree  feet,  I really  enjoyed  that  little 
how.  Between  the  warbler  and  a scold- 
rig  kingfisher  that  regularly  strafed  my 
Hind,  it  certainly  was  a memorable 
loming. 

Huntingdon  County 

Seven  years  ago  I trudged  along  a 
tillside  in  Huntingdon  County.  I 
vasn’t  moving  quietly.  In  fact,  my  feet 
vere  shuffling  through  the  understory 
ike  a lad  wading  through  leaves  in  a 
>ark.  Although  it  was  late  October, 
nost  of  the  leaves  were  still  hanging 
»n.  Since  they  were  predominately 
»aks  on  that  slope,  their  drab  brown 
lidn’t  do  much  to  color  the  setting,  but 
hey  did  help  muffle  the  sounds  from 
ihaver  Creek  which  snaked  through 
he  bottom  off  to  my  right.  It  was  one  of 
hose  good  afternoons  to  be  out. 

Suddenly,  directly  in  front  of  me  at 
hirty  yards,  a buck  exploded  from 
lis  bed.  As  he  sprinted  away,  I saw  his 
nain  beams  extended  beyond  his 
lanks,  and  although  only  a 6-point  his 
ines  added  a foot  or  more  to  his  height, 
de  was  one  of  the  dozen  largest  bucks 
’ve  ever  seen  in  the  wild — and  he 
vasn’t  a yearling.  His  nerve,  or  maybe 
latience,  probably  helped  get  him  that 
ar  along. 

A big  buck  on  an  October  afternoon 
iure  moves  my  thoughts. 

3otter  County 

My  second  home  has  provided  more 
jpportunities  for  viewing  wild  things 
ind  places  than  any  other.  As  an  8-year- 
)ld,  my  grandfolks  let  me  tag  along  to 
rheir  cabin.  And  I go  back  as  often  as  I 
;an.  October  is  my  favorite  time  to  be 
there.  On  one  of  those  days,  I walked 
into  a recendy  logged-off  area  near  the 
East  Fork. 

The  sky  was  clear  . . . more  like 
crystal.  The  air  was  crisp  and  a gentle 
breeze  gobbled  up  any  trace  of  hu- 
midity. It  was  one  of  those  times  when 
you  realize  how  little  of  our  lungs  we 
use.  It  felt  good  to  fill  them. 

A wooly  bear  caterpillar  trekked 
across  the  trail  in  a tiny  wave  of  burnt 
orange  and  black.  Ferns  and  mush- 
rooms splotched  even  more  color  to  a 
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backdrop  of  spectacular  autumn  foliage. 

Walking  out  on  the  clearcut,  the 
colorful  canopy  gave  way  to  a dome  of 
blue  and  right  in  the  middle  a pair  of 
golden  eagles  played  in  the  air  cur- 
rents. Some  days  can’t  be  matched,  and 
that  was  one  of  them. 

McKean  County 

One  of  my  initial  assignments  with 
the  Commission  involved  collecting 
motion  picture  footage  of  black  bears. 
We  were  alerted  about  a hot  spot  of 
bear  activity  in  McKean  County.  Along 
with  our  photographer  and  local  game 
arotector,  we  staked  out  the  site  just 
lefore  dark.  One  hour  passed.  Two 
lours.  Nothing. 

Finally,  around  midnight,  they 
started  coming.  Thirteen  bears  later  I 
stood  watching  in  disbelief.  One  sow 
with  four  cubs,  another  sow  with  three 
little  ones,  and  four  individuals  made 
up  a larger  tally  of  bears  than  I’ve  ever 
seen  in  one  place  anywhere  else.  And 
their  antics  would  take  pages  to 
describe.  What  a night. 

York  County 

Octobers  wouldn’t  be  fully  rep- 
resented without  mention  of  the 
ringneck.  And  York  County  is  second  to 
none  for  that  slow-flying,  gaudy,  tough- 
skinned creature.  They  have  given  me 
my  most  enjoyable  days  afield. 

The  fever  that  goes  along  with  open- 
ing day  is  contagious.  It’s  luce  a plague. 
Anticipation  soaks  every  thought  and 
I’m  not  sure  why.  In  fact,  it  causes 
roblems.  The  sheer  number  of 
unters,  and  the  predictable  misbe- 
havior of  some,  is  bound  to  taint  sport 
hunting  in  the  minds  of  others. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  strong 
evidence  of  a spirit  that  few  activities 
can  reflect.  Pheasants,  fall  and  fellow- 
ship. There’s  no  denying  any  of  them 
and  October’s  got  ’em  all. 

And  she’s  got  much  more.  But  words 
just  don’t  have  the  impact  of  winds  and 
woods  and  fields  and  streams  during 
this  grand  month.  Go  see  for  yourself. 
Have  a good  October. 
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AS  BRIGHT  splashes  of  orange,  red 
i and  yellow  color  the  countryside, 
we  notice  a sharper,  crisper  feeling  to 
the  air.  The  sky  seems  bluer,  the 
clouds  whiter,  and  we  can  feel  the 
brisk  sting  of  an  early  frost.  All  of  this 
signifies  change,  and  somehow  we 
find  our  spirits  lifted  and  sharpened. 
Change  is  evident  in  a game  protec- 
tor’s life,  too,  and  the  increase  in 
October’s  duties  sharpens  his  senses 
for  what  is  to  come. 

October  1 — Just  before  noon  it 
began  raining  in  earnest,  yet  the  ar- 
chers had  a good  opening  morning.  I 
checked  a couple  of  deer,  including  a 
nice  doe  taken  by  a 14-year-old  on  his 
first  bow  hunt. 

October  2 — Late  this  afternoon  I 
received  a radio  call  from  Deputy 
Leonard  Worden,  who  had  noticed  a 
car  with  Connecticut  license  plates 
parked  along  the  Game  Lands.  Some 
arrows  lay  on  the  back  seat,  so  Len 
suspected  its  occupants  might  be 
hunting  on  Sunday.  I drove  over  and 
waitecf  When  the  men  came  out  of  the 
woods  they  weren’t  carrying  bows  and 
claimed  they  were  just  scouting  the 
area.  After  they  left  we  walked  ""back 
along  the  trail  to  see  if  they  had  hid 
any  hunting  equipment  in  the  brush. 
We  didn’t  find  any  bows  and  arrows, 
but  in  some  weeds  beside  the  trail  was 
a hammer,  saw,  and  bucket  of  nails.  A 
new  tree  stand  was  found  farther  in. 
It’s  illegal  to  damage  trees  by  building 
tree  stands  or  using  climbers,  without 
written  permission  from  the  owner — in 
this  case,  the  Game  Commission. 

October  3 — Before  daybreak  I was 
back  and  hiding  in  some  brusn  nearoy. 
Soon  after  daylight  the  hunters  re- 
turned. I watched  them  try  to  hide  their 
tools  better,  all  the  while  joking  about 
outsmarting  the  game  waraens. 

Later  that  morning  I drove  to  the 
division  office  to  meet  Trainee  Bob 
Snouffer.  Student  officers  from  the 
training  school  live  and  work  with  vari- 
ous game  protectors  around  the  state 
during  the  hunting  seasons.  After  sup- 
per Bob  filled  out  his  first  field  receipt 
when  my  archery  friends  came  in  to 
pay  theirfines. 

October  4 — While  student  officers 
are  assigned  to  a game  protector,  they 
receive  valuable  training  in  all  types  of 
activities  involved  with  running  a dis- 


District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 


trict.  Today  Bob  had  the  opportunity  ti 
speak  before  the  Williamson  Higljj 
School  ecology  class,  and  this  eve 
ning  he  presided  over  a deputy  meet 
ing  at  my  headquarters.  Later  in  th 
week  we  are  to  present  a live  radi> 
program  in  Wellsboro. 

October  6 — The  first  day  of  due 
season  found  us  hiking  back  into 
beaver  dam  where  there  was  quite 
bit  of  late  shooting  last  year.  We  wen 
dressed  as  hunters  so  as  to  blend  rigf 
in,  but  after  arriving  we  found  out 
selves  alone  on  the  dam.  Since  it  wa 
too  late  to  walk  in  to  another  one,  wi 
decided  to  stay  and  hunt  the  remain 
ing  half  hour  or  so  before  quitting  time 
As  it  turned  out,  Trainee  Snouffer  is  ij 
much  better  wing  shot  than  his  preser 
instructor. 

October  10 — Bob  and  I had  pre 
pared  an  interesting  talk  for  the  Mans 
field  Lion’s  Club  meeting  this  eve 
ning,  but  the  members  were  so  full  c 
questions  about  the  Game  Commis 
sion  that  we  just  held  a good  ra; 
session  instead.  I believe  we  ended  u| 
having  a much  better  meeting  this  wa 
than  if  we  had  stayed  with  the  origins 
program.  Later  we  had  to  remove  i 
small  highway-killed  bear  from  Rout* 
15  near  Blossburg.  Although  cub  size 
this  bear  was  a full  adult.  Biologis 
Arnie  Hayden  removed  a tooth  b 
which  researchers  can  age  the  animal 

October  12 — For  the  past  two  day 
Trainees  Bob  Snouffer  and  Ski 
Littwin,  who  is  temporarily  assigned  t 
DGP  Bill  Hutson  in  Lycoming  County 
had  their  hands  full.  Bill  and  I were  tw< 
of  four  game  protectors  assigned  t< 
the  two-day  Lycoming  County  Junic 
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onservation  Days  held  at  the  club 
rounds  in  Loyalsock.  Some  1900 
xth-graders  attended  the  various 
gencies’  programs  each  day  and 
ob  and  Skip  were  in  the  thick  of  it.  By 
le  end  of  tne  day  we  were  all  talked 
ut. 

i October  14 — A couple  of  days  ago 
e heard  a rumor  that  a large  bear 
as  hit  by  a truck  on  Route  1 4 north  of 
oaring  Branch,  but  it  had  disap- 
earecL  Today  we  learned  that  a bear 
'as  killed  on  that  road  and  that  the 
uck  driver  who  hit  it  took  it  with  him. 
le  didn’t  know  who  the  driver  was  but 
e did  find  out  he  worked  for  a truck- 
a terminal  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.  I 
ailed  DGP  Don  Day  in  Susquehanna 
ounty,  who  promised  to  investigate, 
inghamton  is  right  across  the  border 
om  him.  Later  Don  reported  he  found 
ie  man  and  recovered  the  bear  hide, 
on  also  said  the  man  paid  the  $400 
ie  to  him  on  a field  receipt. 

October  15 — Leonard  Worden 
mlled  today  with  information  that  cer- 
iin  parties  had  been  hunting  rac- 
oons out  of  season  and  had  the 
sgal  skins  in  their  freezers.  He  also 
fid  learned  that  these  men  had  pur- 
chased New  York  hunting  licenses 
jhd  the  season  up  there  opens  to- 
■ ght.  Len  wasn’t  sure  where  they 
ed,  so  by  the  time  we  managed  to 
Icate  them  and  swear  out  search 
'arrants  for  three  residences,  it  was 
Ite  evening.  We  had  to  wait  for  more 
blp  as  we  wanted  to  search  all  three 
bmes  at  the  same  time.  Illegal  rac- 
oon hides  were  found  at  both  homes 
Frank  Bernstein’s  district  but  the 
i sidence  in  mine  was  clean,  although 
ank  said  the  person  who  lived  there 
Iter  admitted  he  had  shot  some  of  the 
i.ccoons  we  found  elsewhere. 

October  18 — This  afternoon  we  put 

I ill  a fox  and  raccoon  trapping  demon- 
i ration  for  members  of  the  Williamson 
igh  School  Sportsmen’s  Club.  With 
te  high  price  of  furs,  it’s  inevitable 
1 at  more  and  more  people  are  be- 
oming  interested  in  trapping. 

October  19 — Bob  and  I spent  today 
locking  pheasants  throughout  the 
•strict.  We  are  in  the  hen  shooting 
rea,  so  we  receive  a lot  of  hens  in 
ese  shipments.  Still,  the  addition  of 
ie  hens  has  tripled  the  number  of 
Irds  allotted  to  my  district,  compared 


to  when  we  stocked  only  males.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Williamson  High  School 
Sportsmen,  supervised  by  some  of  my 
deputies,  helped  with  the  stocking. 

October  21 — It  was  about  8 p.m.  as 
I eased  the  Cherokee  down  a dirt  road 
in  Sullivan  Township  on  a general 
patrol  for  out-of-season  coon  hunters. 
A pickup  truck,  parked  beside  a 
cornfield,  loomed  ahead.  As  the 
county  police  radio  whispered  back 
the  registration,  I learned  the  truck 
belonged  to  a man  who,  just  this  year, 
had  his  hunting  license  restored  after  I 
caught  him  killing  raccoons  out  of  sea- 
son two  years  ago.  I heard  hounds 
baying  in  the  woods  on  the  other  side 
of  the  field  and  saw  hand  lights  flicker- 
ing along  behind.  Maybe  they  were 
just  training  dogs,  but  we  decided  to 
investigate.  As  we  were  picking  our 
way  across  the  muddy  corn  stubble, 
the  hounds  suddenly  quit.  Apparently 
they  had  lost  the  trail.  When  we  inter- 
cepted the  party  of  five  hunters,  they 
weren’t  carrying  any  raccoons  but  they 
did  have  a scoped  22  rifle  as  well  as 
several  revolvers.  Since  the  suspects 
were  obviously  attempting  to  circum- 
vent the  Game  Law  in  order  to  take 
raccoons  out  of  season,  we  decided  a 
citation  might  encourage  them  to 
mend  their  ways. 

October  25 — This  afternoon  I made 
a trip  over  to  DGP  Frank  Bernstein’s 
home  where  we  store  the  bear  trap 
assigned  to  Tioga  County.  A bear  had 
raided  some  beehives.  They  were 
empty  but  nevertheless  reeked  of 
freshly  drawn  honey.  In  his  hearty 
search  of  this  equipment,  the  bear 
destroyed  many  of  the  delicate  frames 
and  foundations.  The  property  owner 
wants  to  shoot  the  bear,  but  I set  the 
trap  anyway  and  hope  for  the  best. 

October  29 — The  first  day  of  small 
game  season  was  pretty  quiet.  We 
checked  a few  hunters  here  and  there. 
These  northern  counties  are  certainly 
different  from  downstate  on  opening 
day.  Here  we  have  to  search  for  hunt- 
ers to  check!  In  the  afternoon  my  wife 
called  on  our  base  radio  to  report  that 
some  hunters  had  found  an  injured 
doe  near  Tioga.  When  we  got  there 
the  deer  was  so  badly  injured  I had  to 
finish  her  off.  Examining  her  closely, 
we  found  she  was  full  of  fine  shot. 
Apparently  somebody  wanted  a little 
extra  excitement. 
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Environmental  Ed  Confab 

The  Pennsylvania  Alliance  for  Environ- 
mental Education  is  a consortium  of  inter- 
est groups  working  together  for  quality 
education  that  will  insure  a healthy,  pro- 
ductive but  ecologically  sound  environ- 
ment for  future  generations  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians. 

The  Second  Annual  Conference  and 
Workshop  of  the  Alliance  will  focus  on  the 
state  of  EE  in  Pennsylvania  and  identify 
needs  in  the  areas  of  formal  programs  on 
the  K-12  and  college/inservice  levels, 
legislation,  public  agencies,  non-formal 
programs  offered  by  organizations,  as  well 
as  commercial  and  industrial  interests. 

Combine  all  this  with  good  field  trips, 
demonstration  activities  from  national  pro- 
grams like  Project  Learning  Tree,  OBIS, 
Acclimatization,  ZPG  and  Project  KARE, 
with  workshops  on  creative  recycling,  EE 
for  the  handicapped,  urban  EE,  EE  en- 
dorsements, with  how-to-sessions  on  site 
development,  EE  mass  media  communica- 
tions, development  of  resident  EE  pro- 
grams and  you  not  only  have  a valuable 
weekend — you  have  THE  HAPPENING  for 
EE  in ‘78! 

So,  if  you’re  interested  in  EE  actively  or 
passively,  be  sure  to  get  your  reservation 
in  early.  Registration  for  members  costs 
only  $15,  and  you  can  become  a member 
when  you  sign  up  for  the  conference.  Site 
is  the  beautiful  Toftrees  Resort  near  State 
College.  The  dates — October  13-15.  Lodg- 
ing accomodations  will  be  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual. For  more  information  and  a regis- 
tration form,  contact  Lyn  Fleming,  PAEE 
Conference  Chairperson,  Box  334, 
Stoneboro,  Pa.  16153. 


Outdoor  Classrooms 

The  early  months  of  fall  mean  a return 
to  school  for  millions  of  students  and 


teachers.  Those  first  weeks  of  the  ne 
school  year  are  extremely  important  < 
students  and  instructors  get  to  know  ear 
other  and  become  comfortable  with  tf 
mechanics  of  new  courses. 

This  adjustment  period  is  as  importa 
for  the  teacher  as  it  is  for  the  student.  Ear 
must  be  concerned  enough  to  evaluate  tf 
other  and  to  predict  what  can  and  cann 
be  done,  what  strategies  may  or  may  n 
work,  what  the  tone  of  the  course  will  be. 

For  teachers  who  want  to  involve  tl 
students  in  studies  outdoors,  this  adjus 
ment  period  is  of  critical  importance.  T< 
often  field  trips  and  outdoor  activities  a 
put  off  until  spring — in  fact,  often  until  tf 
last  week  or  two  of  school.  Students  th( 
see  the  exercise  as  a reward,  a bit 
freedom  for  suffering  through  the  montl 
that  went  before,  confined  insid 
Teachers,  too,  look  at  these  end-of-th 
year  excursions  as  a way  of  loosening  i 
in  the  home  stretch.  Usually  there  is  liti 
time  and  little  incentive  for  more  than 
superficial  look-see  and  none  for  a rewar 
ing  follow-up. 

So,  if  a class  is  going  to  be  involved 
outdoor  studies  during  the  year,  teache 
should  try  to  incorporate  outside  activitii 
early  and  periodically.  Students  need 
understand  that  the  “outside" — whether 
be  lawn  or  forest,  near  or  far — is  an  exte 
sion  of  the  classroom.  Some  teachers, 
fact,  prefer  to  think  of  the  classroom  as  ; 
extension  of  the  outdoors. 

But  what  to  do  when  you’re  out  then 
Later  in  the  year,  when  the  students  ha 
acquired  some  background,  rather  exte 
sive  studies  can  be  done  on  almost  a 
campus  of  any  school.  Some  adaptati 
must  be  made  by  the  teacher  to  ap| 
activities  to  the  resources  at  hand  and  th 
takes  time.  That  kind  of  thing  would  lot 
cally  occur  later. 

Fall  activities  can  be  relatively  simpl 
They  might  be  designed  to  get  studen 
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ted  to  being  outside — after  all,  it’s  a novel 
eperience  for  most  students  and  they 
red  time  to  adjust  to  the  fact  that  “going 
t school”  does  not  necessarily  mean  sit- 
tg  passively  in  five  straight  rows  of  six 
satseach. 

But  even  the  most  brief  and  general  walk 
E3und  the  school  should  have  a well 
cfined  objective  so  that  students  don’t 
fol  the  teacher  is  just  filling  time.  Rather, 
te  student  should  know  from  the  teacher’s 
Eitude  that  what's  to  be  done  is 
ii  portant — a significant  part  of  the  course. 
One  resource  almost  always  available 
sd  easily  used  at  all  seasons  is  soil.  Any 
pit  of  turf  or  bare  ground  can  be  used  in  a 
rmber  of  activities  that  relate  well  to  most 
s,bjects  and  grade  levels.  Here  are  a few 
tings  you  can  do  tomorrow  with  little  or  no 
pjparation. 

Percolation  Rate 

How  long  does  it  take  for  water  to  perco- 
: lie  through  your  soil?  An  easy  way  to 
aswer  this  question  is  to  use  a can  (juice, 
cffee,  etc.)  from  which  the  bottom  and  top 
hve  been  removed  to  form  a cylinder. 
Fice  the  cylinder  tightly  against  or  pushed 
in  the  soil.  Pour  a known  quantity  (pint, 
part)  of  water  into  the  can.  Record  the 
dpth  of  the  water  and  measure  how  long  it 
li;es  for  all  the  water  to  be  absorbed, 
mpare  this  rate  with  that  of  other  soils  in 
i area. 

f your  ground  is  hard-pan  like  most 
sioolyards,  the  absorption  may  be  quite 
s w.  In  this  case,  compare  the  initial  depth 
c water  with  the  depth  at  specific  time 
iiervals(3min.,5min.,  lOmin.). 

While  you  wait  for  the  water  to  be  ab- 
srbed,  discuss  the  factors  that  affect  the 
asorption  rate — particle  size  (texture),  air 
aaces,  compaction,  organic  content  and 
:iers.  Also  point  out  that  the  ability  of  soil 
iiabsorb  and  pass  water  is  a prime  factor 
irdetermining  where  home  sewerage  sys- 
■ |ns  can  and  cannot  be  installed.  Most 
cmmunities  face  some  sewage  problems 
ad  this  little  demonstration  touches  on  a 
k/ point  in  the  controversy. 


bil  Texture 

Ve  all  soil  particles  the  same  size? 
Fve  students  fill  jars  half  full  with  a soil 
snple  then  add  water  to  nearly  full.  Close 
ad  shake  vigorously.  Upon  standing,  the 
aitated  soil  particles  will  settle  at  a rate  in 
nation  to  their  size.  Large  particles  will 
d>p  to  the  bottom  immediately,  while  the 
sialler  clay  particles  may  require  hours  or 
ean  days.  This  difference  in  settling  rates 
#1  produce  distinct  bands  of  coarse 


(sand),  medium  (silt)  and  fine  (clay)  parti- 
cles. Measure  the  thickness  of  the  bands 
and  compare  to  similar  observations  of 
samples  collected  from  various  areas — 
school  lawn,  flower  bed,  woods,  field,  a 
vegetable  patch. 

Ask  students  what  effect  particle  size 
could  have  on  percolation  rate,  on  air 
spaces  in  the  soil,  on  the  water  holding 
ability  of  the  soil.  A sand  dune  would  be  a 
good  example  of  coarse  particles  with 
large  air  spaces,  rapid  percolation  and 
poor  water  holding  characteristics.  Clay, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  minute  air  spaces, 
extremely  slow  percolation,  and  retains  a 
large  amount  of  water.  How  would  texture 
affect  plant  growth?  Rate  of  erosion?  What 
effect  would  organic  matter  have  on  sandy 
soil?  Clay  soil? 

Organic  Content 

An  important  component  of  soil  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  organic 
material  in  the  form  of  decaying  vegeta- 
tion, animal  waste  and  many  others. 

After  samples  have  been  collected  from 
various  areas — and  maybe  various 
depths — a small  amount  (5-10  grams)  of 
soil  should  be  thoroughly  dried  and  accu- 
rately weighed.  That  weight  would  include 
the  container,  mineral  particles  and  or- 
ganic particles. 

Now  heat  the  sample  to  red  hot  with  a 
torch  for  15-20  minutes  to  burn  off  the 
organic  component.  Let  the  sample  cool, 
then  reweigh.  Most  of  the  organic  content 
should  be  gone.  However,  for  more  accu- 
rate results  heat,  cool  and  weigh  several 
times  until  the  weight  no  longer  changes. 
Obviously,  this  is  best  done  as  a demon- 
stration with  youngsters,  but  senior  high 
students  should  have  no  problems  con- 
ducting the  test  themselves  in  a properly 
equipped  laboratory. 

Put  It  All  Together 

Whatever  activities  you  choose,  be  sure 
to  point  out  the  importance  of  soil  to  natural 
and  human  communities.  Stress  that 
wildlife  populations  are  influenced  by  soils 
through  the  plants  that  can  survive  the  soil 
conditions. 

Remember,  get  the  kids  outside  early 
this  year  and  use  the  soil  to  get  them 
thinking  about  interrelationships.  You’ll  be 
surprised — your  classes  might  really  dig  it! 

Finally,  one  little  book  really  stands  out 
as  a reference  for  soil  studies  on  the 
secondary  level — A Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Soil  Ecology,  by  W.  A.  Andrews,  et  al, 
Prentice-Hall,  Englewood,  N.J.  07632, 
hard  cover  $10,  paperback  $6.60.  Order 
several;  you’ll  want  one  of  your  own. 
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I HAVE  a friend  who  fights  rear- 
guard battles.  He  fights  them 
against  a foe  that  is  strong,  tireless,  and 
implacable,  and  doesn’t  even  know  it’s 
in  a fight. 

The  foe  is  you. 

It’s  you,  your  wife  or  husband,  me, 
the  nextdoor  neighbor,  the  neighbor’s 
infant  son,  the  smiling  bride-to-be  on 
the  wedding  page  of  your  daily  news- 
paper. 

My  friend  is  Carl  Schwartz,  and  he’s 
a biologist  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

Carl’s  job  is  to  evaluate  the  effects  on 
fish  and  wildlife  of  certain  projects  un- 
dertaken by  our  expanding  society. 
These  include  dredging  swamps,  filling 
estuaries,  draining  marshes,  and  build- 
ing highways,  housing  developments, 
power  plants,  dams,  docks,  bridges, 
marinas,  canals,  and  a host  of  other 
things. 

Carl’s  office  reviews  construction 
funded  by  the  federal  government,  in- 
cluding Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service  projects. 
Carl  himself  pores  over  environmental 
impact  statements,  talks  to  planners, 
and  visits  building  sites.  Most  construc- 
tion he  examines  spells  destruction  for 
wildlife;  Carl  recommends  against  this, 
but  much  gets  pushed  through  anyway. 
And  because  the  projects  are,  in  a 
practical  sense,  cumulative  and  irre- 
versible, Carl  finds  himself  fighting 
rearguard  battles  in  a delaying  action 
that  has  no  end  in  sight. 


Like  many  Pennsylvanians,  Carl  is 
German  descent.  He’s  28  years  ok 
stocky,  with  a broad  face  that  staj 
impassive  until  he  gets  to  know  yoi 
He’s  something  of  a cynic — not  tc 
surprising,  considering  the  futility  < 
much  of  his  work — and  mistrusi 
lawyers,  politicians,  most  institution: 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  common  mai 
Wearing  a completely  straight  face,  ih 
can  come  at  you  with  euphemism 
jargon,  and  acronyms  in  the  best  bi 
reaucratic  style,  even  though  he  bi 
lieves  in  plain  speaking  and  straigl 
talk. 

I know  Carl  from  hunting  with  hin 
We’ve  shared  good  days  in  the  fieli 
more  than  a few  in  nearby  Bald  Eag 
Valley — a valley  that  is  increasing! 
threatened  by  our  swelling  society,  th 
foe,  you  and  me. 

Bald  Eagle  is  a long  valley,  perha] 
70  miles.  It  starts  north  of  Altoon 
where  it  drains  the  upper  reaches  of  tl 
Little  Juniata  River,  runs  northeast 
the  headwaters  of  Bald  Eagle  Cree 
then  stretches  to  Lock  Haven,  whe: 
Bald  Eagle  Creek  meets  the  Su 
quehanna’s  West  Branch. 

The  valley  holds  a few  small  town 
narrow  offshoot  gaps  that  taper  north 
the  Allegheny  Plateau,  a good  numb 
of  deer,  grouse,  woodcock,  thomapp 
trees,  and  grapevines  . . . and  a hig 
way  called  U.S.  Route  220. 

And  220  is  the  focus.  It  brings  t 
gether  Carl,  you,  me — and  our  value 
attitudes,  and  philosophies. 

Two  Lane 

At  present,  the  Bald  Eagle  segme 
of  220  is  two-lane.  It  keeps  north  of  tl 
creek,  passing  pockets  of  the  usual  rui 
clutter — gas  stations,  houses,  diners- 
but  shrugging  these  off  and  slantii 
through  fields  and  floodplain  brus 
where  it  seems  to  have  struck  a kind 
truce  with  the  land. 

However,  if  the  developers  ha 
their  way,  this  will  change.  U.S.  Rou 
220  will  become  the  “Appalachi 
Thruway” — a straight,  four-lai 
superhighway  with  barren  rights-f 
way  on  either  side.  The  Bald  Eag 
section  will  follow  one  of  three  paths:  i 
present,  which  splits  the  valley; 
mountainside  corridor  across  wood 
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Bring  seeps,  and  reverting  fields;  or  a 
llgetop  route  through  oak  forest. 

The  developers  say  a new  Route  220 
mid  create  jobs,  alleviate  traffic  prob- 
ms,  bring  in  business.  They  say  these 
Ganges  would  be  good  for  us,  neces- 
sy  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  area. 
sAnd,  on  the  other  side,  Carl  and  his 
jlleagues  at  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
[;e  are  saying  each  of  the  three  routes 
u mid  do  tremendous  harm  to  wildlife. 

You  and  I 

fust  who  are  the  developers?  In  this 
:;e,  they’re  highway  designers,  county 
pinners,  politicians,  and  state  gov- 
Sliment  workers.  But  they’re  also  you 
id  I,  because  we’ve  empowered  these 
pople — either  direcdy  or  by  default — 
hi  make  decisions  for  us.  To  put  up 
pwerlines,  erect  dams,  take  our  land 
bough  condemnation,  tell  us  where 
v can  and  cannot  locate  houses — and, 
a course,  to  build  our  roads. 

[ remember  an  October  day  when 
Crl  and  I crossed  the  ridge  to  hunt  a 
I/er  on  the  flank  of  Bald  Eagle  Moun- 
ts n.  Although  well-known  and  heavily 
hnted,  this  patch  of  brush  is  usually 
god  for  a flush  or  two  on  grouse  or 
yiodcock.  Deer  live  in  its  tangled 
dpths,  and  rabbits,  and  raccoons. 

When  Carl  and  I left  the  truck,  we 
nted  a path  bored  through  the  crabap- 
pjs  and  pines.  The  ground  was 
c ared,  and  numbered  wood  stakes 
vth  yellow  plastic  ribbons  marched 
dwn  the  corridor,  through  the  heart  of 
fo  cover.  I hadn’t  heard  of  the  plans 
fr  the  road;  I stood  in  the  mud  holding 
a empty  shotgun,  listening  to  the  story 
Ctrl  told.  That  was  two  years  ago;  so 
£,  220  hasn’t  been  expanded  or  relo- 
c :ed,  the  state  department  of  transpor- 
tion having  put  the  project  on  hold 
hcause  they’re  low  on  money. 

But  I’m  still  burdened  with  the  belief 
tit,  sooner  or  later,  the  project  will  be 
r/ived. 

■vl  know,  too,  that  220  is  just  one 
bfoway,  Bald  Eagle  is  just  one  valley, 
ai  this  land  of  development  is  going 
d all  over  the  state  and  the  country. 
E t the  more  I think  about  it,  the  more 
23  seems  to  epitomize  the  way  things 
b /e  gotten  out  of  hand. 

[ guess  I see  the  road  as  I see  many 


manifestations  of  society — not  only  as 
unnecessary,  but  harmfol.  Harmful  to 
deer  and  turkeys  and  songbirds,  and 
harmful  to  that  subtle,  often  unap- 
preciated facet  of  existence  we’ve  come 
to  call  “the  quality  of  life.  ” 

The  quality  of  life  is  affected  by  the 
condition  of  our  environment.  By  open 
space  and  quiet.  By  the  presence  or 
absence  of  little  things  such  as  trout, 
bluebirds,  woodcock,  or  pale  spring 
flowers;  and  big  things  such  as  dams, 
airports,  and  highways.  What  I am 
saying — what  Carl  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  many  other  groups 
of  people  have  been  saying  for  a long 
time — is  that  we’ve  come  to  the  point 
where  we  must  stop.  Stop  building 
roads  like  220,  roads  that  cut  increas- 
ingly into  wildlife  habitat,  simply  be- 
cause we’ve  been  building  them  for  the 
past  two  decades.  Stop  and  look  at  what 
we  have,  what  we  re  gaining,  losing, 
and  trading  off — what  in  life  has  true 
and  lasting  quality. 

Carl  has  made  his  choice.  He’s  cho- 
sen to  work  within  a cumbersome, 
often  frustrating  society  to  slow  the 
downhill  slide  of  the  quality  of  life.  He’s 
chosen  to  fight  rearguard  battles. 

I find  myself  choosing,  too.  I choose 
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when  I finish  a can  of  beans  and  thi 
the  can  in  the  trash — instead  of  wash 
it,  pounding  it  flat,  and  saving  it  for 
recycling  center.  I choose  when  I dr 
instead  of  walk,  or  buy  drinks 
aluminum  cans  instead  of  returna 
bottles.  I choose  every  time  I sit  do 
to  write  my  congressman,  feel  defea 
and  powerless  before  I start,  and  ( 
up  throwing  the  crumpled  letter  in 
wastebasket. 

Small  and  Important 

The  choices  are  many,  small,  ; 
important,  and  they’re  yours  as  w 
whether  or  not  to  buy  a second  < 
have  another  child;  plant  a garden; 
condition  your  house;  buy  a sn< 
mobile  or  a trailbike  or  a shoppi 
cart-full  of  that  nearly  useless,  undi 
ble  manufacture  cluttering  the  shel 
of  so  many  department  stores. 

The  cnoices  are  there.  We  m 
them  every  day,  and  we  have  to  1 
with  them. 

It’s  amusing  that  people  like  Car 
people  who  question  the  modern  ab 
lutes  of  growth  and  development — 
sometimes  labeled  “radicals’  bv 
companies  or  organizations  whose 
tions  they  challenge.  Carl  and  his  k 
want  to  slow  growth,  stop  change,  s; 
what  we  have  left;  by  definition,  the) 
the  conservatives.  And  those  peo 
who  want  to  force  our  society  to  c 
tinue  to  expand  are  the  real  radicals. 

I m not  much  of  an  economist,  bi 
can  tell  from  all  the  clamor  ab 
growth  and  development,  manufact 
ing  and  the  gross  national  product,  t 
the  radicals  feel  these  forces  are  w 
make  the  United  States  go.  They  n 
be  right.  But  if  we  continue  to  ace 
their  theory  without  question — withi 
leaving  options  for  change — we  re  s 
captive  of  a tired,  frontier  notion:  t 
the  vast,  rich  lands  stretch  without  ei 
that  we  can  expand  indefinitely,  that 
ocean  bounds  our  plain. 

We  need  to  learn  a new  notion.  ^ 
must  learn  to  conserve,  make  do, 
use,  limit,  content  ourselves  with  le 
We  must  realize  that  “small,”  “simpl 
and  “efficient  are  better  adjectives 
our  time  than  “big,”  “ornate,”  a 
“powerful.” 

But  Carl  is  quick  to  remind  me  tl 
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te  noted  conservationist  Aldo  Leopold 
t led  for  just  such  an  ethic  in  1933,  and 
i w it  may  be  too  late.  The  environ- 
imtal  push  of  the  late  1960s  seems  to 
ive  been  a fad:  it  is  fading,  and 
tonomics — not  a sense  of  con- 
srvation — is  the  deciding  factor  of  the 
"Is. 


! “There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  ” Carl 
sd  the  other  day,  “that  our  resources 
vll  be  gone  before  our  attitudes 
cange.  It’s  just  human  nature.’  We 
v're  in  his  cubicle  in  the  Fish  and 
\ildlife  Service’s  windowless  office 
lilding;  Carl  in  Levi’s,  black  cowboy 
tots  that  needed  a shine,  and  a flannel 
sirt,  his  familiar,  broad  face  grim.  I 
cn’t  know  how  often  we’ve  spoken  of 
t?  attitudes  and  trends  sapping  the 
c ality  of  life,  but  often  enough  to  refer 
t the  syndrome  simply  as  “it”:  “it’s 
gne  too  far”;  “it  doesn’t  make  sense”; 
ad  “what  can  we  do  about  it?” 


To  this  last  question  there  is  no  gen- 
eral answer.  We — Carl  and  you  and 
I — can  deal  only  with  specifics. 

Like  the  road  over  the  mountain  that 
may  or  may  not  carve  a valley,  may  or 
may  not  provide  another  high-speed 
ribbon  on  which  to  burn  gasoline  al- 
ready running  out.  So  far,  the  foe  has 
been  kept  at  bay  in  this  small  battle;  it’s 
one  of  many  isolated  rearguard  battles, 
but  it  offers  some  hope. 

Woven  into  the  plans  for  the  new 
Route  220  is  an  “additional  alternative” 
called  the  “No  Build  Option.”  It  means, 
for  once,  what  it  says,  and  would  leave 
the  highway  the  way  it  is,  with  only 
routine  maintenance. 

We  can  insist  on  the  No  Build  Option 
for  Bald  Eagle  Valley.  We  can  fight  for  a 
valley  here,  a river  there,  a mountain 
range,  desert,  swamp.  We  can  fight  our 
rearguard  battles  one  by  one:  at  this 
point,  it  appears  that’s  all  we  can  do. 


Trapping  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Trapping  and  Predator  Control  Methods  by  the  late  Paul  L. 
lilor  is  again  available.  Now  in  its  eighth  revised  edition,  this  96-page  soft- 
bund  book  contains  detailed  information  on  all  phases  of  Pennsylvania  trap- 
pig.  It  covers  numerous  sets  for  foxes,  beavers,  minks,  muskrats,  weasels, 
rocoons,  skunks  and  opossums,  tells  how  to  make  bait,  tan  small  furs,  prepare 
euipment,  etc.,  lists  pertinent  laws  and  regulations,  and  gives  data  on  fur 
hrvests  and  natural  history  facts.  Price,  $1  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game 
Gmmission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 




GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  Available 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests,  we  can  now  supply  a selection  of 
GAME  NEWS  covers  in  a size  and  format  suitable  for  framing.  A set 
of  four  covers,  all  by  internationally-acclaimed  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith, 
now  is  available.  These  are  full-color  prints,  enlarged  to  9x12  inches 
j on  11x14  heavy,  coated  paper,  without  the  GAME  NEWS  logo.  The  set 
| includes  Ned’s  woodcock  from  the  April  1974  issue;  the  woodchuck 
from  July  1974;  the  doves  from  September  1972,  and  the  buck  and  doe 
from  the  December  1971  issue.  These  prints  are  not  available  indi- 
vidually. The  price  is  $3  per  set,  delivered.  Make  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  17120. 
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WHAT  BETTER  WAY  TO  START  deer  hunt  than  with  breakfast  together?  Terry  Meyer, 
gona,  Wis.,  was  guest  of  her  uncle,  George  Waydo,  of  Berwick.  Neighbors  Jeff  Marshrr 
his  father  Ted  and  brother  Van  fill  out  table. 


y of  the  Deer 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


Perhaps  we  expect  too  much  of 

ourselves  in  this  pursuit  of  deer  with 
the  bow  and  arrow.  Misses  and  misad- 
ventures may  cloud  our  interpretation 
of  contentment  when  they,  in  them- 
selves, can  be  the  real  spice  in  the 
sport. 

Without  some  evidence  of  success 
along  the  line,  any  game  can  get 
monotonous.  So,  in  deer  hunting  it  is 
necessary  that  somewhere,  sometime, 
someone  scores.  But  there  are  many 
facets  in  a full  day  for  deer  that  add  up 
to  a composite  in  hunting  pleasure. 

It  seems  a bit  strange  that  many  who 
select  the  bow  for  its  primitive  implica- 
tions and  the  additional  sport  it  makes 
available,  take  a modern  stance  in  all 
else  pertaining  to  their  hunting.  Even 
when  a group  gets  together,  it  is  usually 
at  a predesignated  spot  where  everyone 
gathers  after  leaving  home. 

What  better  way  to  start  the  day  than 


with  breakfast  together?  There  is  a t 
dency  to  reminisce  about  previ 
hunts  beyond  the  proper  time  to 
moving.  But  a special  fellowship  is  { 
vided  by  hot  coffee,  ham  and  fried  ej 
plus  muffins  or  toast  and  jelly  while 
woods  wait.  Besides,  it  is  a time 
check  the  roster,  plan  the  drives,  ; 
make  sure  everyone  has  signed 
license,  as  this  may  be  the  first  us< 
the  new  one. 

Planning  is  an  important  ingredi 
of  any  good  group  hunt.  This  is  parti 
larly  important  if  some  are  stranger; 
the  area.  Since  most  well  organi: 
group  hunts  start  with  an  early  ste 
from  which  the  first  drive  can 
staged,  each  person  should  have 
reasonably  good  spot  to  enjoy  I 
sunrise.  There  is  no  more  lost  feel: 
than  to  have  someone  drop  you  off  £ 
point  in  the  dark  with  instructions 
“Follow  this  hedgerow  for  about 
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iindred  yards,  make  a left  at  the  first 
itch  of  brush  for  another  hundred  feet 
■ so,  then  cut  straight  into  the  woods 
itil  you  find  a big  oak  tree.  That’s  your 
iot.  ” The  captain  may  know  the  terri- 
ry  like  the  back  of  his  hand,  but  he 
ay  not  have  studied  the  back  of  his 
ind  for  some  time.  Unless  the  person 
:ing  placed  on  stand  is  completely  fa- 
iliar  with  the  territory,  he  should  be 
ken  directly  to  the  spot  and  given  a 
hispered  idea  of  what  direction  deer 
e likely  to  come  from . 

In  the  woods  of  early  October,  it  is 
sy  for  anyone — even  someone  quite 
lowledgeable  about  the  territory — to 
;come  fouled  up  in  the  dark.  Those  in 
arge  of  the  hunt  should  make  certain 
erybody  is  properly  stationed,  if  only 
r their  own  personal  benefit.  If  some- 
c ie  goes  wandering  around  in  the  dark 
Inking  for  a spot  he  can’t  find,  he  is  apt 
t scare  away,  or  at  least  alert,  every 
eer  within  a considerable  distance, 
nd  there  should  be  a rendezvous  that 
(eryone  can  find  to  avoid  a waste  of 
tne  in  setting  up  the  first  drive. 

It  is  amazing  how  much  better  hunt- 
i*  can  be  obtained  by  a small  group 
tat  is  well  organized  and  oriented  to 
te  territory  when  compared  to  a big 
ng  that  has  too  many  chiefs  and  too 
v Indians.  Somebody  has  to  be 
cptain,  and  it  really  should  be  some- 
( e who  knows  not  only  how  to  hunt 
cer,  but  also  the  territory  to  be 
hnted.  Many  hesitate  to  offer  sugges- 
t>ns  for  fear  they  will  be  regarded  as 
ta  bossy  or  overbearing.  Well,  a 
cptain  is  expected  to  know  just  a bit 
rare  than  the  average,  regardless  of 
\iat  the  endeavor  might  be.  In  deer 
hnting,  a few  suggestions  are  in  order 
a out  moving  as  quietly  as  possible, 
tldng  in  whispers,  remaining  exactly 
viere  one  is  stationed,  and  not  leaving 
a position  until  a designated  time  or 
s;nal. 
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SETTING  UP  a drive  is  an  important  part  of 
any  group  hunt.  There  are  usually  stories  to 
tell  when  the  gang  gets  back  together,  for 
unusual  incidents  happen  often  outdoors. 

Plenty  of  archers  around  have  never 
taken  a deer  with  a bow,  but  they  can 
be  among  the  best  hunters  because  of 
many  years  of  carrying  a gun  in  season. 
And  in  each  group  of  bow  hunters  there 
will  be  those  who  welcome  some  in- 
structions. It  can  avoid  embarrassing 
mistakes  and  add  to  the  accumulating 
knowledge  of  those  who  are  relatively 
new  to  the  sport. 

The  captain  should  also  have  consid- 
eration for  everyone  in  the  group. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  an  occa- 
sional rest  stop,  especially  on  a warm 
day  in  October. 

Several  years  ago  I was  the  one  to  be 
embarrassed  in  retrospect  after  taking  a 
group  up  a snowy  mountain  to  put  on  a 
drive  across  the  top.  Some  of  the  moun- 
tains I used  to  handle  with  little  effort 
became  steeper  as  they  got  older,  and  I 
was  making  more  rest  stops  than  I 
might  have  some  years  ago.  A few  of  the 
younger  fellows  appeared  a bit  impa- 
tient with  these  rest  stops,  and  I cut  the 
time  as  short  as  possible.  Later  in  the 
day,  one  of  the  hunters  had  something 
to  say  about  how  fast  we  climbed  that 
mountain.  He  thought  he  would  never 
make  it  at  the  pace  I was  setting.  It  is 
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REST  STOPS  are  welcomed  by  most  archers  when  hunting  the 
hill  country,  for  few  are  in  as  good  shape  physically  as  they’d 
like  to  be — and  always  swear  they’ll  be  next  season! 


well  to  keep  in  mind  that  not  everyone 
has  the  opportunity  to  climb  mountains 
as  often  as  the  more  active  hunters.  The 
group’s  pace  should  be  geared  to  the 
average. 

One  of  the  rules  which  should  be 
established  before  the  hunt  is  even 
started  is  what  to  do  in  the  event  of  a hit 
in  which  the  deer  does  not  go  down 
within  view.  It  is  no  secret  that  an 
arrow  usually  kills  by  hemorrhage,  and 
deer  may  travel  some  distance  before 
dropping.  More  hunts  can  be  fouled  up 
when  this  happens  than  in  any  other 
manner.  Everybody  wants  to  get  in  on 
the  act,  and  I have  seen  a good  hunt 
deteriorate  rapidly  on  such  occasions. 
Normally,  the  person  who  made  the  hit 
and  one  or  two  others  should  try  to 
track  the  animal  down.  Too  many 
hunters  and  too  much  noise  can  send 
the  deer  far  beyond  where  it  might  be 
expected  to  drop. 

Stay  Away 

In  fact,  the  main  group  should  stay 
away  from  that  area  for  some  time  until 
the  trackers  have  had  their  opportu- 
nity. If  they  are  not  successful,  then  is 
the  time  to  set  up  a drive  in  the  general 
direction  the  deer  took  in  the  hope  it 
might  be  recovered  in  this  manner. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  such  an  experi- 


ence wherein  the  trackers  could  nc 
find  the  animal,  and  a drive  was  set  u 
in  that  area.  Not  only  did  the  driv  jj 
reveal  the  “lost  deer,  but  another  wa; 
taken  on  the  recovery  attempt. 

There  comes  that  time  when  a youn 
man’s  fancy  turns  to  thoughts  of — food!  " 

If  not  properly  handled,  this  can  b' 
the  most  hazardous  time  of  the  da 
relative  to  maintaining  the  integrity  ( 1 
the  hunt.  Some  may  also  be  inclined1 
to  sneak  off  to  watch  a ball  game  o 
television,  clean  that  garage,  or  pair 
that  shed.  This  can  really  foul  up 
hunt,  and  it  is  well  to  have  an  under' 
standing  that  you  are  out  for  the  day.  h 
you  are  back  in  the  mountains,  it  isn  [' 
nearly  so  tough  to  keep  your  gang  t( 1 1 
gether.  There  are  few  distractions  i 1 
the  deep  woods  when  hunger  insist 
upon  being  satisfied.  By  that  tim 
everybody  is  ready  for  a good  rest  brea 1 
in  any  event. 

Pick  a site  where  any  merriment  wi 
not  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  ne; 
drive.  Once  deer  know  where  you  an  J 
their  senses  will  record  every  move  yc 
make  from  that  point  on.  Lunch  shoul 
be  set  up  well  away  from  the  intende 
drive  area.  And,  of  course,  there  is  th 
matter  of  policing  the  area  for  stra 
sandwich  wrappers,  bottles,  and  cans. 

Hopefully,  someone  will  make 
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sore  sometime  during  the  day. 

When  this  happens,  there  should  be 
n problem  as  to  what  to  do  next.  If  the 
vather  is  warm,  it  is  almost  necessary 
t get  the  animal  home  for  cooling  as 
son  as  possible. 

It  is  a standing  rule  with  our  groups 
tat  the  deer  belongs  solely  to  the 
sccessful  hunter.  He,  of  course,  is 
Ippy  to  score, but  he  is  through  for  the 
(tire  season.  Others  may  continue  to 
hnt  throughout  the  October  session, 
1 nt  with  the  bow  or  gun  for  antlered 
gd  possibly  antlerless  deer  in  the  gun- 
rag  seasons,  and  still  have  a chance  to 
sore  during  the  extra  season  beginning 
Hcember  26.  Consequently,  for  those 
\io  really  love  their  hunting,  there  are 
r xed  feelings  about  just  how  lucky  the 
sccessful  hunter  really  is. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  will 
cntinue  to  drive  deer  for  the  group 
ad  carry,  if  anything,  a camera  for  the 
rmainder  of  the  season.  Each  year  we 
fve  those  who  take  this  route  and  find 
cnsiderable  satisfaction  in  being  part 
c the  hunt  without  the  usual  pressures 
tat  go  with  carrying  an  arm. 

Those  who  disdain  taking  a doe  with 
te  bow  might  think  about  this  route. 
v)t  only  are  their  companions  ap- 
f;eciative  of  this  extra  effort,  but  the 
twman  who  has  filled  his  deer  tag 
f ds  a new  perspective  in  still  being 
frt  of  the  hunt.  However,  he  will 
■job ably  end  up  more  tired  than  any- 
ce  else  since  he  is  only  permitted  to 
dive.  Of  course,  while  others  are 
s eating  it  out  on  their  late  afternoon 
smds,  he  can  be  catching  up  on  his 
s ep.  Although  some  may  wish  to  con- 
tiue  driving  right  up  to  quitting  time, 
ciers  may  elect  to  again  take  indi- 
vlual  stands.  Whichever  method  is 
s ected,  there  should  be  an  under- 
s nding  beforehand.  Early  morning 
ad  late  afternoon  are  the  best  and 
fi  quently  the  only  times  in  which  a 
cance  to  score  is  likely  in  farm  areas. 


Except  in  remote  mountain  areas,  deer 
take  it  easy  during  the  day,  particularly 
when  the  weather  is  warm. 

So,  you  have  your  choices. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Those  who  take 
up  the  bow  in  October  have  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  pleasant  time  of  the 
year  for  their  outing.  Although  you  may 
be  stomping  through  snow  before  the 


GEORGE  WAYDO’S  reward  for  proper  plan- 
ning and  good  shooting — a fine  8-point.  Tak- 
ing a trophy  like  this  provides  memories  for 
years  to  come. 

season  ends,  the  early  weeks  of  Indian 
summer  are  something  special,  particu- 
larly in  Pennsylvania.  And  when  that 
minute  hand  of  your  watch  marks  sun- 
set somewhere  behind  the  hills,  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  pleasure 
that  is  unique  to  this  part  of  the  world. 

Every  day  is  a dav  of  the  deer.  It  is 
also  an  opportunity  for  many  other  out- 
door pleasures  that  are  reserved  for 
Pennsylvanians  and  those  who  visit  us 
at  this  time  of  year. 


The  Rest  Keep  Roamin’ 

Although  they  are  subjected  to  much  more  severe  weather  than  are  other  bears, 
oly  the  pregnant  female  polar  bear  sleeps  during  the  winter. 
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After  the  M uzzle  B las  t 


LONG  BEFORE  the  clouds  of  World 
War  II  darkened  the  horizon,  I 
made  a shot  with  my  20-gauge  Stevens 
double  that  had  to  carry  odds  of  ten 
thousand  to  one.  In  fact,  it’s  still  hard 
for  me  to  believe. 

I bounced  a rabbit  out  of  a drainage 
ditch,  but  didn’t  get  a shot  until  it  was 
30  yards  away.  The  cottontail  was 
speeding  along  in  a wide  semi-circle 
when  I fired  the  right  barrel.  My  load  of 
6s  never  touched  a hair,  and  that’s  no 
pun,  but  before  I could  get  the  second 
shot  olf,  the  rabbit  did  a double  somer- 
sault and  skidded  to  a halt.  I was 
flabbergasted.  I hadn  t heard  a shot, 
but  I still  looked  around  to  see  who  had 
done  the  shooting.  It  was  baffling;  the 
rabbit  had  run  10  yards  after  I missed 
it. 

I collected  the  rabbit  and  headed 
back  to  my  brother  Dan,  who  was  about 
200  yards  from  me.  When  I got  there, 
he  made  a big  fuss,  knowing  it  was 
more  luck  than  good  shooting  when  I 
occasionally  connected.  What  he  didn’t 
understand  was  why  he  hadn’t  heard 
my  second  shot  since  he  had  seen  the 
first  one  miss.  He  claimed  it  was  the 


first  rabbit  he  had  seen  in  years  f 
hunting  that  died  of  a heart  attack. 

A closer  examination  showed  wht 
had  happened.  Buried  in  the  side  of  tl:| 
rabbit’s  neck  was  the  felt  filler  wa 
Neither  of  us  then  knew  anything  abot 
the  mysteries  of  shot  balling,  but  v: 
did  assume  some  pellets  had  stuck  > 
the  wad,  giving  it  enough  weight  > 
deliver  a killing  blow  at  close  to  ) 
yards.  i,': 

The  account  of  this  once-in-a-lifetim 
shot  is  given  to  show  that  the  wad  h;| 
traveled  with  authority  to  nearly  tl: 
effective  killing  range  of  the  shotgu. 
The  shotgun  does  have  a limited  ran;: 
but,  in  reality,  that  is  its  greatest  asse 
If  a scattergun  tossed  a load  of  numbr 
8s  a thousand  yards,  it  would  be  ir 
possible  to  have  skeet  or  trap  ranges  i 
congested  areas.  Also,  it  woul 
eliminate  a lot  of  good  hunting  are; 
around  business  developments  ai  l 
small  farms. 

case,  but  there  is  some  confusion  <ji 
how  far  a shotgun  will  throw  a load  f 
shot  (I’m  speaking  strictly  of  tl: 
maximum  distance  the  pellets  wl 
travel  from  an  upward-angled  shotgu 
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ider  ideal  conditions;  this  is  not  to  be 
infused  with  how  far  the  scattergun  is 
Fective  under  hunting  conditions). 

A popular  theory  is  that  velocity  de- 
rmines  how  far  the  pellets  will  fly.  It’s 
ugh  to  argue  against  this,  since  obvi- 
isly  any  projectile  needs  velocity  to 
t from  one  point  to  another.  How- 
er,  since  most  shot  pellets  leave  the 
uzzle  with  pretty  much  the  same  vel- 
ity  and  maximum  ranges  vary  signifi- 
ntly,  the  cause  must  be  something 
>e.  Actually,  air  resistance  is  the  most 
iportant  factor  in  limiting  distance, 
nee  shot  pellets  are  small  and  have  a 
*ge  surface  area  in  proportion  to  their 
ass,  they  do  not  overcome  air  resis- 
nce  well.  The  distance  a shot  pellet 
n travel  is  determined  by  its  ballistic 
efficient,  which  is  a measure  of  a 
oj&ctile’s  ability  to  overcome  air  resis- 
ace;  however,  the  BC  of  a sphere,  if 
ade  of  a given  material,  depends  on 
diameter.  From  this,  various  fer- 
ulas have  been  devised  for  calculating 
e maximum  range  of  shot  pellets.  The 
st  known  is  by  a French  army  officer, 
jneral  Joumee,  who  around  the  turn 
the  century  stated  that  a shot  pellet’s 
iximum  range  in  yards  was  equal  to 
00  times  the  diameter  of  the  pellet  in 
dies.  Two  examples  will  illustrate  the 
portance  of  pellet  diameter  rather 
an  pellet  velocity.  In  equivalent 
ids,  Doth  No.  9 shot  and  No.  5 shot 
ve  about  the  same  muzzle  velocity, 
iwever.  No.  9,  which  has  a diameter 
. 08"  (which  can  be  determined  with  a 
crometer  or,  more  simply,  by  sub- 
iLcting  the  shot  number  from  17), 
lien  multiplied  by  2200  is  seen  to  have 
Irnax  range  of  176  yards.  No.  5,  with  a 
fimeter  of  .12",  is  seen  by  the  same 

Jocedure  to  have  a maximum  range  of 
4 yards. 

Another  time  worn  belief  I’m  about 
lack  in  the  pants  is  the  entrenched 
a that  choke  adds  extra  yards  to  the 


OPEN-BORED  BARREL  of  Helen  Lewis’s  20- 
gauge  Savage  M330  was  perfect  choice  for 
cottontails  in  snowy  woods  during  the  past 
winter  season.  Size  7V2  shot  is  top  selection 
for  such  shooting. 

flight  of  the  pellet.  I’ll  betcha  that 
raised  a lot  of  eyebrows,  but  we  have  to 
stick  with  ballistic  facts.  Choke  is  used 
to  control  pattern  size  and  density,  not 
to  add  distance  to  a pellet’s  maximum 
range,  but  making  a statement  like  that 
forty  years  back  was  bordering  on 
heresy. 

When  I was  a youngster  back  in 
French’s  Comers,  I listened  with  awe 
and  admiration  as  the  old-timers 
ridiculed  any  hunter  who  would  dare 
carry  anything  less  than  a long-barrel, 
full-choke  12-gauge.  I believed  with  a 
pure  heart  that  the  long-toms  threw 
their  shot  string  50  yards  farther  than 
the  insignificant  20-gauge.  It  wasn’t 
until  Dan  explained  some  ballistic 
truths  and  assured  me  most  of  what  I 
was  hearing  was  hokum  that  I began  to 
question  such  statements.  His  ideas 
weren’t  popular,  and  were  considered 
by  his  contemporaries  as  pure 
“magazine  bunk.  But  he  proved  his 
point  at  a homespun  shoot  where  his 
16-gauge  Crescent  26"  full  choke  barrel 
rattled  a tin  plate  just  as  many  steps 
away  as  did  the  veterans  with  their  long 
12-gauges. 
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Although  neither  Dan  nor  I had  any 
solid  evidence  for  what  happened  when 
my  filler  wad  rolled  the  rabbit,  it’s  a 
pretty  fair  guess  it  was  due  in  part  to 
‘shot  balling.”  This  used  to  occur  fairly 
often  when  hot  gases  bypassed  the  wad 
and  mixed  with  the  shot  charge.  Due  to 
the  high  heat,  several  or  more  pellets 
fused  together.  Back  in  the  gaslight  era 
when  very  soft  shot  was  used,  shot 
balling  was  not  uncommon.  The  mod- 
ern one-piece  plastic  wad/shotcup  has 
virtually  eliminated  this. 

A rifle  bullet  s trajectory  is  much 
more  familar  to  most  of  us  than  the  path 
of  a shot  charge,  and  every  hunter  at 
one  time  or  another  has  made  a trajec- 
tory allowance  by  “holding  high.  I’ve 
done  it  on  numerous  occasions,  but  it 
has  little  appeal  with  me.  I zero  in  high 
enough  at  100  yards  to  put  me  on  target 
at  the  longest  range  I think  I’ll  be  firing. 
A hunter  in  a 200-yard  area  doesn’t 
need  a 30-06  sighted  in  3 inches  high  at 
100.  A mere  inch  is  sufficient  for  the 
150-grain  bullet  moving  out  the  barrel 
at  2900  fps.  But  it  will  be  6 inches  low 
at  300,  if  a long  shot  is  presented,  and 
13  inches  down  at  just  350.  Note  the 
accelerated  drop  during  the  last  50 


yards.  A 180-grain  slug  at  2700  fj 
needs  nearly  2 inches  at  100  to  be  on 
200,  and  it  will  be  9 inches  low  at  3C 
and  16  at  350. 

The  Magnum  user  will  immediate 
claim  his  big  cartridge  has  a muc 
flatter  trajectory,  and  to  some  exten 
that’s  true.  The  question  is,  how  mucl 
Let’s  see.  With  a 150-grain  slugblastii 
out  the  barrel  of  a 300  Winchesti 
Magnum  at  3400  fps,  my  calculatioi 
claim  a height  of  %"  at  100  will  be  c 
the  money  at  200  yards,  dropping  on 
3 inches  low  at  300  and  8 at  350.  Tl 
180-grain  will  need  a full  inch  at  100 
be  right  on  at  200,  but  it  will  be  5 belc 
at  300  and  10  under  the  aiming  point 
350.  For  the  short-range  hunter,  this 
not  important,  but  I have  to  agree  tl 
big  Mags  have  the  advantage  over  th 
longer  hauls. 

Many  years  back,  I took  the  advice  6 
an  old  varmint  hunter  for  sighting  in  nj 
chuck  rifle.  He  was  plain  and  to  tl* 
point;  zero  dead-on  at  100  yards  ail 
use  a variety  of  estimated  holdovb; 
when  distances  grew.  Time  has  fad'l 
most  of  his  instructions,  but  I recjl 
vividly  I was  to  have  a “pencil  s widt 
of  light  between  my  222  scope’s  ho  - 


SOMETIMES  EVEN  AN  EDITOR  gets  out  of  the  office.  Bob  Bell  and  Helen  Lewis  with  sevei 
chucks  taken  in  Potter  County  last  summer.  Both  hunters  are  using  HB  M700  Remington  2 
250’s,  scopes  by  Leupold  and  Weaver. 
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pntal  wire  and  the  chuck’s  noggin  at 
50  yards.  Apparently,  his  idea  of  what 
pencil’s  width  of  light  looked  like  at 
50  was  vastly  different  from  mine, 
/hat  seemed  just  right  for  me  sent  slug 
ter  slug  whistling  over  the  chuck, 
/hatever  other  factors  I used  for  dif- 
irent  ranges  didn’t  give  any  better 
<;sults,  and  I went  back  to  my  standard 
ilus-2-at-lOO  zero.  This  put  a 50-grain 
ullet  IV2"  high  at  175,  on  target  at  225, 
id  about  one  inch  low  at  250.  It 
opped  8 inches  at  300  and  about  18 
ches  at  350. 

Trajectory  Arc 

The  varmint  hunting  buff  should 
ive  complete  knowledge  of  his  load’s 
ight  arc,  but  the  big  game  hunter 
iirmally  doesn’t  shoot  as  far,  and  his 
rget  area  is  much  larger.  Still,  know- 
|g  a little  about  the  trajectory  arc  can 
sell  the  difference  between  a hit  and  a 
liss.  Ballistic  writers  refer  to  the  bul- 
t’s  downward  arc  as  the  “rate-of- 
op,”  and  it’s  figured  on  the  basis  of 
e number  of  inches  a bullet  falls  for 
y ery  10  yards  of  forward  travel. 

The  bullet  begins  to  drop  at  the 
■ eed  of  gravity  the  instant  it  leaves  the 
uzzle.  However,  because  its  velocity 
I high  at  this  time,  it  travels  quite  a 
stance  forward  while  dropping  only  a 
lall  amount.  But  as  air  resistance 
>ws  it  down,  its  rate  of  drop  increases 
amatically.  Note  that  the  50-grain 
2 slug  dropped  nearly  as  much  from 
0 to  350  as  it  did  from  200  to  300.  For 
I e popular  308  Winchester  150-grain 
ft  point  which  leaves  the  muzzle  at 
60  fps,  rate  of  fall  starts  at  roughly 
o-tenths  of  an  inch  per  10  yards  of 
ivel,  adding  up  to  a total  fall  just  short 

2 inches  at  the  100-yard  mark.  Rate 
drop  increases  quickly,  and  is  falling 
out  4 inches  per  10  yards  at  the  500- 
rdline. 

Zeroed  at  200  yards  gives  a trajectory 
' : that  is  one  inch  high  at  50,  2 lA 
‘hes  at  100,  2 inches  at  150,  and  zero 
200.  The  speed  begins  to  taper  off  in 
lurry,  and  the  rate  of  drop  acceler- 
•S.  At  250  yards,  the  150-grain  bullet 

3 inches  low,  dropping  to  minus  8 at 
3 and  minus  14  at  only  350.  Running 
s on  out,  I think  a drop  rate  of  2% 
hes  per  10  yards  at  400  proves  that 
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EXTERNAL  micrometer  adjustments  make  it 
easy  for  Bob  Wise  to  adjust  12x  Lyman 
Super  Targetspot  on  his  22-250.  Combina- 
tion is  a deadly  woodchuck  outfit  at  any 
reasonable  range. 

leaving  just  a crack  of  light  between  the 
horizontal  crosswire  and  a buck’s  back 
is  not  going  to  score  a hit  at  400  yards 
with  a rifle  zeroed  in  at  100.  The  bullet 
would  be  two  feet  low  at  400  and  four 
feet  at  500  even  with  a rifle  sighted  in 
for  200  yards. 

Nothing  beats  actual  range  firing.  A 
chance  long  distance  kill  proves  very 
little,  even  though  a trophy  rack  deco- 
rates the  wall  for  years  to  come.  We 
have  to  admit  it  was  mostly  luck  and  not 
knowledgeable  ballistics  mat  made  the 
kill.  Luck  can  be  removed  by  firing 
groups  at  known  distances,  as  I proved 
many  years  back  to  a hard-liner  who 
firmly  believed  in  the  flat-on-at- 100- 
yards  theory. 

He  was  heading  West  for  antelope, 
and  I wanted  to  zero  his  rifle  just  a bit 
high  on  my  300-yard  target.  Grudg- 
ingly, he  watched  as  a 4-inch  group 
formed  just  above  center  on  the  300- 
yard  target.  But  he  wasn’t  too  happy, 
figuring  he  could  do  better  with  a flat- 
on  job.  He  rather  pointedly  claimed  he 
would  have  to  stay  in  South  Dakota  and 
shoot  into  Wyoming,  the  way  I had  his 
rifle  zeroed.  I happened  to  notice  a 
gallon  antifreeze  can  at  the  base  of  the 
target  board  and  offered  him  a shot, 
telling  him  to  hold  just  below  center.  A 
minute  later,  he  sent  a 150-grain  slug 
on  its  way.  We  were  both  startled  when 
the  can  literally  exploded.  Seems  rain 
had  filled  the  can,  to  make  a dynamic 
display.  One  thing  sure — it  convinced 
him  he  was  heading  West  with  a rifle 
that  would  do  the  job. 
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toni  williams  information  write: 


While  gardeners  and  farmers  appreciate 
the  value  of  organic  farming,  many  have 
been  reluctant  to  “go  organic"  because 
they  felt  it  didn't  pay.  True  and  false, 
according  to  groups  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Their  studies  show  manure-fertilizing  Corn 
Belt  farmers  do  as  well  financially  as  their 
chemical-fertilizing  neighbors.  While  the 
crop  value  is  somewhat  less  on  organic 
farms,  so  are  costs.  And  since  raw  materi- 
als for  chemical  fertilizers  are  becoming 
scare  and  more  expensive,  manure  fertiliz- 
ing may  actually  become  cheaper  . . . 
ahem  . . .in  the  end. 

The  Tecopa  pupfish  is  gone.  Extinct. 
It’s  the  first  animal  ever  to  be  removed 
from  the  federal  Endangered  Species 
List  for  that  reason.  It’s  presumed  ex- 
tinct because,  despite  many  attempts  to 
find  it,  the  unique  little  fish  has  not  been 
seen  since  1970.  Assistant  Interior  Sec- 
retary Robert  Herbst  commented:  “The 
most  depressing  thing  ...  is  that  it 
was  totally  avoidable.  The  human  proj- 
ects which  so  disrupted  its  habitat,  if 
carefully  planned,  could  have  ensured 
its  survival.” 

In  several  densely  populated  areas 
(such  as  southern  California)  large  military 
bases  provide  about  the  only  extensive 
open  spaces.  Many  bases  conduct  active 
wildlife  management  programs — but  these 
programs  may  be  drastically  cut.  President 
Carter  has  vetoed  a bill  extending  the 
Sikes  Act,  which  provides  federal  money 
for  wildlife  habitat  improvement  on  military 
and  some  other  federal  lands.  His  objec- 
tion was  reportedly  not  to  the  program 
itself,  but  to  a particular  provision  of  the 
bill — but  a veto  is  a veto  is  a veto. 


Solar  energy,  by  reducing  varioi 
forms  of  pollution  associated  wit 
fossil  fuels,  is  good  for  wildlife.  But 
Manitoba,  the  benefits  are  even  mo: 
direct.  A fish  hatchery  there  has  “gor 
solar”  for  about  70  percent  of  its  hes 
ing  needs.  It’s  the  first  practical  a 
plication  of  solar  energy  in  a Canadi: 
federal  government  facility. 


Fewer  pairs  of  Kirtland’s  warblers  we 
found  nesting  this  year  than  last.  Only  1! 
pairs  of  the  endangered  birds  were  I 
cated,  in  comparison  to  218  pairs  last  ye; 
Biologists  in  the  small  nesting  area 
Michigan  feel  sure  they  found  most  of  til 
nesters.  No  one’s  quite  sure  why  they’: 
declined,  though  last  spring’s  droucl 
might  have  had  some  effect.  One  brie  I 
note:  Those  birds  which  did  manage  i 
nest  produced  well;  three  nests  had 
eggs  each,  a record  high. 


At  first  report,  things  look  pretty  god 
for  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  wake  of  a b i 
on  phosphate-containing  detergents 
lakeside  areas.  Though  it  hasn’t  ) 
reached  its  full  expected  potential,  t 
ban  has  so  far  resulted  in  an  avera 
drop  of  38  percent  in  the  phosphj 
discharge  from  eight  cities.  An  exce 
of  phosphates  may  lead  to  eutrophk 
tion,  or  premature  aging,  of  lakes. 


Update:  The  attempt  by  Corne 
Stephen  Kress  to  reintroduce  the  puffin 
an  island  off  the  Maine  coast  is  yield 
encouraging  results.  Several  hundi 
young  chicks  from  an  island  off  Newfoui 
land  have  been  transplanted  in  reo 
years,  in  hopes  they  would  return  there 
breed.  They're  not  old  enough  for  that ) 
but  the  fact  that  a number  of  the  releas 1 
birds  have  returned  and  been  observ 
hanging  around  their  fledging  site  encc 
ages  hope  for  the  reestablishment  o 
breeding  colony  there. 

Delaware  has  joined  six  other  sta 
with  beverage  container  legislatioi 
popularly  called  a “bottle  bill.”  Its  ma 
provisions  require  a five-cent  depc 
on  containers,  and  prohibit  detacha 
pop-tops,  non-degradable  connect* 
(those  plastic  gizmos  that  hold  si 
packs  together),  and  non-ref illable  bi 
ties.  The  catch  is,  it  won’t  take  eff 
until  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  en 
similarlaws! 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L BOVVERS 
HARV  EY  A.  ROBERTS 
EDWARD T DURKIN 

KENNETH  L.  HESS  . 

DALE  E.  SHEFFER  . 

CARROLL  R KINLEY 

EARL  E.  GEESAMAN 

STANLEY  E.  FORBES 


Division  of  Administration 
Division  of  Game  Management 
Division  of  Land  Management 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement 
Division  of  Information  and  Education 


Executive  Direct^' 

Deputy  Executive  Directin' 
Comptroller 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd..  Franklin  16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W Main  St.,  Ligonier  1.5658.  Phone.  A.C.  412  238- 
9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 
NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Bov  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C. 
717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre.  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon  16652.  Phone.  A.C.  814 
643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin.  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin.  Perry,  Snyder. 
NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski.  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R.  D.  5,  Dallas  18612.  Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1143 
or  675- 1144 

Bradford,  Carbon.  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605.  Phone:  A.C.  215  9263136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton, 
Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H,  Bogert,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone:  A.C.  215  287- 
8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W.  Hodge,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone:  A.C. 
814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville  17754.  Phone:  A.C.  71: 
435-2.500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson.  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701 
Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi.  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223.  Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Meadville  16335  Phone:  A.C.  814 
382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT— C.  J.  Williams,  R.  D.  I,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 


Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1978-1979 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  1,  1978,  established  the! 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1978-1979  hunt- 
ing license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  open- 
ing hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October 
28  will  be  9 a.m.  Shooting  hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  until  sunset  except  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season)  from  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  until  11  a.m.,  and  raccoons  which  may  be  hunted  any  hour  except  during  the 
firearms  deer  seasons  when  the  hours  are  from  sunset  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise. 
Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  will  be  announced  later. 


Daily 

Limit 

6 

2 

4 

2 


Field 

Possession 

Limit 

12 

4 

8 

4 


10 

Unlimited 


Unlimited 


Daily 

Limit 

1 

1 

2 


Season 

Limit 

1 

1 

4 


Unlimited 


SMALL  GAME 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined) 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  


DATES  OF 
OPEN  SEASONS 


Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  (except  in  designated  area)* 
— both  sexes  in  designated  area* 

Bobwhite  Quail 

Raccoons  (Hunting)#  

Woodchucks  (groundhogs)#  


Foxes  (Furbearer) — Red  and  Gray  (Hunting)#  . 


Wild  Turkey — Northcentral  Area** 

— Southcentral  Range  and  Peripheral  Range  . . 
— Spring  Gobbler  Season  (bearded  birds  only) . 
Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares  


NON-GAME 

Crows  (Hunting  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) 


BIG  GAME 


Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or  a spike  3 or 


Deer,  Antlered,  and  Antlerless  with  required  antlerless  license, 
buckshot  or  single  projectile  shotgun  ammunition  (slugs  or 
"punldn”  balls)  only  in  Special  Regulations  Area  listed 

below***  

Deer,  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless  license.  Special  Deer 

Management  Area**** 

Deer,  Antlerless — Statewide Dec.  15 

— Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below*****  .... 

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless — with  specified  muzzleloader  on 
State  Forest  Lands,  Special  Deer  Management  Area  and  on 
designated  State  Game  Lands******  


First  Day 

Last  Day 

Oct  14  . . 

. . Nov.  25  AND 

Dec.  26  . . 

. . Jan.  13,  1979 

Oct.  14  . . 

..Nov.  25  AND 

Dec.  26  . . 

. . Jan.  13,  1979 

Oct.  28  . . 

. . Nov.  25  AND 

Dec.  26  . . 

. . Jan.  13,  1979 

Oct.  28  .. 

. . Nov.  25 

Dec.  26  . . 

. . Jan.  13,  1979 

Oct.  28  . . 

. . Nov.  11 

Nov.  1 

. Jan.  31,  1979 

No  Close  Season 

Sunday  hunting  prohibited 

Oct.  28  . . 

. . Feb.  28 

Oct.  28  . . 

. . Nov.  18 

Oct.  28  . . 

. . Nov.  11 

Apr.  28  . . 

. . May  19,  1979 

Dec.  26  . . 

. . Jan.  1,  1979 

Sep  1 . 

. . Nov.  26 

Jan.  5 • • • 

■ Apr.  15,  197t)| 

Jun.  1 . . . 

. . Aug.  31,  1978 

Sep.  30  . . 

..Oct.  27  and: 

Dec.  26  . . 

. Jan.  13,  1979:; 

Nov.  27  . . 

. . Dec.  9 

Nov.  27  . . 

. . Dec.  9 

Dec.  14 

Dec.  15  . . 

. . Dec.  16 

Dec.  11  . . 

. . Dec.  16 

Dec.  26  . . 

. Jan.  13,  1979  : 

Nov.  5 . . . 

.Jan.  31,  1979| 

Nov.  23  . . 

. Jan.  1,  1979  || 

Nov.  23  . . 

, Jan.  1,  1979 

Feb.  10  . . 

. Mar.  11,  197 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

3 3 


TRAPPING 

Skunks,  Opossums,  Raccoons,  Foxes,  Weasels,  Coyotes#  (traps)  . 
Minks#  


Beavers  (traps  only) . 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or  Wildcat. 
NO  CLOSE  SEASON — Chukar  Partridges,  Red  Squirrels. 


For  special  regulations  concerning  deer,  pheasants,  turkeys  ant 
beaver,  consult  the  1978-79  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest. 
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You  think  you  ve  got  him.  The  dog  s on  point,  you  know  exactl 
which  clump  of  weeds  he's  in,  no  one  else  is  around  to  flush  him.  Yo 
creep  up  to  the  dried  brown  stalks  hiding  him  . . . slowly,  quietly 
each  sense  made  keen  by  anticipation  Almost  there  now.  You  r 
ready,  the  gun  s ready  . . but  where  is  he?  You  know  he  s there.  H 

can  t have  snuck  off — can  he?  Now  you  re  rattled,  frozen  in  doub 
Suddenly,  up  he  goes  with  a crash  and  a cackle.  You  fire,  but  he’s  gom 
you  were  off  guard  My  friend,  you’ve  just  been  treated  to  another  i 
"The  Pheasant  s Bag  of  Tricks."  For  sympathy  and  suggestions  for  th 
season,  turn  to  Mort  Grossman’s  article  on  page  17. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Thank  God  It’s  November 

SOME  PEOPLE  ARE  ALWAYS  ready  to  go  hunting.  They  spend  all  their  free 
time  in  the  field,  gun  in  hand — smoothbore  if  flying  game  is  in  season,  deer 
ifle  or  varmint  outfit  if  one  of  those  is  appropriate.  And  if  there’s  nothing  to  hunt 
n their  areas  at  a given  time,  such  individuals  can  be  found  in  their  dens  any 
evening,  football  “game  of  the  week  completely  ignored,  making  sure  their  guns 
ire  all  in  tiptop  working  order.  Or  else  in  the  basement  cranking  out  a bushel  of 
landloads  to  get  them  through  the  next  claybird  session.  Shooting  can  be 
iddictive.  A lot  of  the  people  I hang  around  with  are  hooked.  For  instance,  while  I 
vas  waiting  for  someone  to  load  the  high  house  trap  last  Saturday,  I heard 
nternational  skeet  shooter  Bob  Kerstetter’s  wife  telling  a friend  that  if  Bob  goes 
nore  than  three  days  without  hearing  his  3200  Remington  go  Boom-Boom,  he 
.tarts  getting  withdrawal  symptoms.  That  might  be  a slight  exaggeration — wives 
ire  prone  to  such  things — but  not  much. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  verify  this,  if  you  don  t have  firsthand  knowledge,  is  spend 
m evening  with  a hunter  who  hasn’t  been  able  to  do  any  shooting  recently.  He’s 
cranky,  nervous,  irritable.  His  mind  doesn’t  stay  on  a conversation,  the  seat  of  his 
)ants  doesn’t  stay  on  his  easy  chair.  He  roams  from  room  to  room,  interrupting 
vhatever  anyone  else  is  doing  and  leaving  before  they  can  tell  him  what  they 
hink;  he  pauses  at  the  refrigerator  to  eat  a chunk  of  sharp  cheese  and  take  a swig  of 
Eoke — out  of  the  king-size  bottle — then  vanishes  before  his  wife  can  yell  at  him 
ibout  that;  he  flips  across  all  the  TV  channels  without  pausing  long  enough  to  see 
vhat’s  on  any  one,  then  snaps  the  set  off  and  stands  a few  moments  tiwing  to  peer 
>ut  a window  into  the  darkness,  but  seeing  only  his  own  scowling  reflection.  Not 
mtil  he  reaches  the  gun  cabinet  does  his  frown  disappear.  Then  for  what  seems  to 
lis  wife  the  rest  of  the  evening,  he  fondles  his  pets — the  short-barreled, 
mooth-swinging  L.  C.  Smith  double;  the  somehow  ugly  yet  super-efficient 
Browning  Sweet  16;  the  Mannlieher-stocked,  Redfield-seoped  284  Mauser.  In  a 
vorld  of  his  own,  he  stands  there  by  the  cabinet,  examining  one  gun  after  the 
)ther,  making  certain  it’s  empty,  caressing  it.  Then,  again  with  one  gun  after  the 
)ther,  he  moves  into  a game-flushing  attitude.  Suddenly  he  hears  a signal  no  one 
:lse  can  comprehend.  His  feet  move  automatically,  the  gun  flows  upward,  and  as 
he  butt  seats  tightly  against  his  shoulder  and  the  muzzle  settles  on  the  three-way 
uncture  of  walls  and  ceiling,  his  finger  slaps  the  trigger,  slaps  a 
econd  time  as  the  barrels  swing  smoothly  to  track  a bird  that  only 
le  can  see.  Time  after  time  he  goes  through  the  same  drill,  oblivious 
o everyone,  everything.  So  far  as  he’s  concerned,  the  world  has 
larrowed  itself  to  him  and  the  gun.  In  a sense,  they  are  the  same. 

"inally,  his  wife  can  stand  it  no  longer.  She  interrupts  to  suggest 
hat  he  take  out  the  trash.  He  mumbles  something  which  she 
nterprets  as  an  affirmative  answer,  but  the  next  thing  she  recog- 
lizes  is  the  smell  of  mink  oil  being  rubbed  into  his  birdshooter 
)oots,  and  she  glances  down  the  basement  steps  to  where  he  has 
iccumulated  an  incredible  pile  of  leather-faced  canvas  pants,  shell 
7ests,  orange  hats,  wool  and  chamois  shirts,  buckskin  gloves,  thick 
vool  socks,  red  suspenders  . . . She  turns  away  in  helpless  frustra- 
ion.  “Thank  God  it’s  November,”  she  sighs.  “At  least  he’ll  be  out  of 
he  house.’ — Bob  Bell 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


The  Inheritance 


By  Paul  J.  Rundell 


THEY  DROVE  slowly  through  the 
somber  November  countryside.  The 
oad  was  still  damp  from  the  night’s  rain 
xhich  had  brought  down  most  of  the 
remaining  foliage,  and  only  a few 
eddish-brown  oak  leaves  still  clung  to 
heir  branches.  The  sky  was  the  color  of 
;tone,  reflecting  the  bareness  of  the 
and  which  only  a few  weeks  before  had 
jumed  with  color. 

The  man’s  forehead  furrowed  as  his 
jyes  searched  for  familiar  landmarks.  A 
*rove  of  maples  in  the  corner  of  an 
ibandoned  field  triggered  something  in 
ris  brain  and  he  took  the  next  left  turn 
jff  the  blacktop,  up  a narrow  dirt  road 
lanked  by  weathered  stone  walls. 

The  boy  had  been  sleeping  and  the 
vibration  of  the  tires  on  the  gravelled 
lardpan  woke  him.  He  rubbed  his  eyes 
ind  sat  up,  peering  through  the  win- 
low  at  the  new  surroundings.  He 
/awned.  “Are  we  there  yet?” 

“Almost.  There’s  a gap  up  ahead  on 
he  right.  Well  park  there  unless 
:omebody’s  posted  it.”  Out  of  long 
labit,  he  parked  to  one  side  so  as  not  to 
dock  the  way. 

A current  of  air  twisted  down  the 
idge  to  the  north,  bringing  a penetrat- 
ng  dampness  and  the  odor  of  unused 
ields.  It  had  been  warm  in  the  car,  too 
varm.  The  man  shivered  and  put  on 
mother  wool  shirt  and  his  hunting  vest. 

They  found  the  gun  cases  under  the 
Jxtra  clothing  on  the  back  seat.  The 
nan  watched  as  the  boy  assembled  the 
ittle  double,  hooking  the  barrels  over 
he  hinge  pin  and  dropping  the  rib  ex- 
ension  carefully  into  the  cut  in  the 
tending  breech.  He  pressed  the  fore- 

1;nd  into  place  and  opened  the  gun.  The 
aint  banana  odor  of  powder  solvent 
ame  from  the  chambers. 

“Better  look  through  your  barrels, 
vlake  sure  they’re  not  plugged.” 

“I  did  that  last  night.  The  boy  was 
)ffended  at  the  reminder,  his  youthful 
wide  pricked  at  the  suggestion  that  he 
;ould  have  forgotten  something  relating 
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to  his  gun.  At  16,  he  was  almost  grown. 

“That’s  all  right,  it’s  a good  habit  to 
have.  Only  takes  a second  before  you 
load  up.  I shot  out  a couple  of  patches 
once  in  an  old  gun  I had.  Put  a ring  in 
the  barrel.” 

Frowning,  the  boy  pointed  the  muz- 
zles skyward  and  verified  the  emptiness 
of  the  barrels.  The  man  grinned  as  he 
pulled  the  stock  of  his  own  gun  from  its 
case. 

The  man  rummaged  through  the  con- 
tents of  a canvas  bag  and  brought  out 
two  boxes  of  shells.  He  handed  one  to 
the  boy  and  tore  the  top  off  the  other, 
filling  nis  vest  pockets  with  the  yellow 
plastic  cases.  For  all  their  durability,  he 
had  never  liked  plastics.  Shotgun  shells 
should  be  green  and  paper  and  roll 
crimped,  and  you  looked  at  the  over- 
shot card  if  you  wanted  to  know  the 
shot  size.  Progress,  he  thought. 

Small  Details 

He  lingered  now  over  the  small  de- 
tails of  preparation;  adjusting  his  boot 
laces,  dividing  the  heavy  hunter’s  lunch 
which  he  knew  they  would  eat  long  be- 
fore noontime,  describing  the  coverts 
they  would  hunt  as  he  sketched  small 
maps  on  the  top  of  the  shell  box.  He 
savored  the  anticipation  in  these  mo- 
ments, for  it  was  the  catalyst  of  a 
hundred  memories  and  a score  of 
Novembers.  It  was  a time  when  you 
looked  both  ways.  The  past  and  the  fu- 
ture met  here. 

The  boy  fidgeted,  impatient  with  the 
delay.  The  man  closed  the  door  and 
locked  it. 

“Let’s  go.  They’re  waiting  for  us.” 

“Who?  the  boy  asked. 

“Why,  the  grouse,  of  course.  ” 

The  picked  their  way  through  the 
tangle  of  briars  which  had  sprung  up 
along  the  old  fencerow.  Thorns  rasped 
on  the  facings  of  their  trousers  and  they 
held  the  guns  high  to  protect  their 
hands.  Then  they  were  free  and  the 
man  stopped. 
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‘Load  up,”  he  said.  “We  ll  hunt  the 
brook  covert  first. 

They  walked  downhill  toward  the 
edge  of  the  field.  Unmowed  for  years,  it 
was  being  slowly  reclaimed  by  the  en- 
circling forest.  Aspen,  birch  and  sumac 
grew  in  profusion  along  the  old  walls.  A 
rabbit  burst  from  a tangle  of  brown 
grass  in  front  of  them  and  disappeared 
among  the  stones. 

I remember  when  we  cut  hay  here, 
the  man  thought.  We  cut  it  with  a 
horse-drawn  mower  and  when  it  was 
dry  we  raked  it  and  shocked  it  and 
pitched  it  on  the  wagon  loose.  He  could 
feel  the  heat  and  the  dust  and  the 
hayseed  spilling  down  his  neck  as  he 
swung  a forkful  of  timothy  over  his 
head,  mingling  with  his  sweat  and  set- 
tling somewhere  near  the  small  of  his 
back. 

At  the  edge  of  the  field  the  man  held 
up  his  hand.  Another  dilapidated  stone 
wall  intersected  the  one  they  had  fol- 
lowed, and  beyond  it  the  ground  fell 
away  and  water  splashed  somewhere 
below  them. 

“Here’s  where  we  separate.  I’ll  hunt 
the  creek  bottom.  You  follow  the  wall 
here.  See  where  it  curves  around  the 
base  of  that  hillside,  where  all  those 
pines  are  planted?  Birds  I flush  will  fly 


FROWNING,  THE  BOY  pointed  the  muzzles 
skyward  and  verified  the  emptiness  of  the 
barrels.  The  man  grinned  as  he  pulled  his 
own  gun  from  its  case. 


uphill  into  that  thick  cover.  You’ll  get  a 
shot  when  they  cross  in  front  of  you.  j 
Unless  I get  'em  first,  of  course.’  He 
rinned  and  the  boy  knew  he  would  get! 
is  fair  share  of  chances.  This  was  his 
first  hunt  and  his  father  wanted  him  to 
kill  a bird. 

“Go  ahead  now.  I’ll  meet  you  at  the 
far  end  of  those  pines.  ” The  boy  nodded 
and  started  off.  Strategy  was  important 
when  you  hunted  grouse  without  a dog. 

The  man  sidestepped  down  the  slope, 
to  the  stream  bed.  The  ground  was  soft- 
er there  and  a few  alders  shaded  thej 
water.  He  had  shot  his  first  woodcock 
here  and  he  instinctively  looked  foi 
white  splashings  on  the  brown  leaves,, 
even  though  it  was  already  too  late  ir, 
the  season  for  them.  Probably  a few 
birds  in  here  after  that  cold  snap  twc 
weeks  ago,  he  mused. 

Mosaic  of  Small  Places 

I ) 

Alone  with  his  thoughts  now,  hi 
mind  wandered  across  the  landscape 
For  him  this  country  was  still  a mosai< 
of  the  small  places,  a tapestry  of  little 
brooks  and  alder  thickets  and  hawthori 
jungles  and  pine  stands  buried  in  th< 
hollows  and  pinned  to  the  flanks  o 
these  abandoned  hill  farms.  These  wen 
places  full  of  mystery  and  memory  am 
expectation.  He  recalled  many  of  th< 
spots  where  he  had  taken  birds,  and  tfi 
ldnd  of  shot  each  had  been.  He  kne\ 
the  spring  hole  seeps  where  he  couk 
drink  and  the  locations  of  den  tree 
where  he  might  find  an  old  boar  coo 
asleep  on  a limb  in  the  afternoon  sun 
shine. 

He  climbed  the  little  hollow  agains 
the  flow  of  the  brook,  moving  with  th 
loose  and  swinging  gait  of  a man  accus 
tomed  to  rough  ground.  Long  ago  h 
had  understood  that  men  who  hunte 
grouse  in  these  hills  must  have  goo 
legs,  good  lungs  and  a fast  gun.  Th 
double  never  rested  in  the  crook  of  h; 
arm  or  over  his  shoulder.  He  alwa) 
carried  it  in  both  hands,  muzzles  ahea 
of  him  and  slightly  elevated,  ready  f( 
the  flush.  Alert  now,  his  mind  w; 
keyed  to  the  coverts.  He  knew  when  tj 
expect  a bird  and  when  he  could  rela 
and  think  about  other  things.  Most  (j 
the  time  his  approach  worked.  Some, 
times  a bird  surprised  him. 
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It  had  been  a poor  farm  even  when 
is  family  owned  it,  but  they  worked 
ard  at  it  and  thought  they  had  a good 
ving.  There  was  less  money  in  those 
ays  but  it  bought  more  happiness.  A 
ieondhand  shotgun,  a broken  box  of 
lefts,  a barlow  knife.  Things  that  mat- 

|;red  to  a boy  in  the  country.  Somehow 
le  taxes  were  paid  and  the  expenses 
ere  met  and  there  had  been  enough 
:ft  over  to  send  him  to  college. 

The  hollow  flattened  and  opened  to 
is  right  and  up  ahead  he  could  see  the 
jmer  of  the  pines.  He  could  look  out 
bross  the  valley  now,  and  through  the 
issipating  mist  he  could  see  the  fields 
id  the  fencerows  and  woodlots  and  oc- 
isional  farm  buildings.  The  soil  was 
'etter  in  the  valley  and  farming  stayed 
a there.  It  raised  better  crops.  A man 
Suld  make  a living  down  there.  The 
nd  was  good,  but  the  countryside  was 
oor.  He  could  see  the  geometrical 
recision  of  cropland  and  pasture  and 
ighway.  There  was  no  solitude,  no 
idden  place  which  he  could  call  his 
vn  even  though  he  had  neither  title 
or  deed,  and  no  grouse. 

It  was  different  here  in  the  hills.  He 
wned  this  country,  all  of  it,  even 
lough  his  name  was  in  no  deed  books, 
he  ridges  and  hollows  and  old  pastures 
'^ere  his,  and  the  birds  were  his  too. 
Especially  the  birds.  They  were  his  be- 
luse  he  wanted  them  and  needed 
lem  more  than  anybody  else  wanted 
lem  or  needed  them.  In  his  mind  he 
ad  nursed  them  through  the  change  of 
sasons,  hoping  the  spring  wouldn’t  be 
j wet  and  cold  that  the  broods  would 
iffer,  and  that  there  would  be  enough 
now  in  the  winter  to  offer  protection 
om  the  hawks  and  owls  that  came 
own  from  the  north.  Funny,  he 
lought,  how  much  a couple  of  grouse 
ould  mean  to  a woodlot.  Changed  the 
'hole  character  of  the  place. 

He  remembered  the  sadness  when 
le  farm  was  sold.  The  family  had  all 
ilked  about  how  times  had  changed, 
ow  it  was  impossible  to  make  a decent 
ving  any  more  by  farming  it.  First  the 
ows  were  sold,  then  some  of  the  land, 
len  finally  all  of  the  land  and  the  house 
ad  the  barns  and  outbuildings.  Some- 
ody  from  town  owned  most  of  it  now 
nd  cut  hay  on  a few  of  the  fields.  The 


owner  knew  him  and  let  him  hunt. 
Most  of  the  people  in  the  area  still  re- 
membered him  and  he  was  always  wel- 
come. 

So  he  returned  each  November,  after 
the  summer  tourists  and  foliage  watch- 
ers had  gone  and  before  deer  season 
opened,  when  the  woods  were  clean 
and  quiet  and  gray,  to  hunt  grouse  and 
reclaim  what  was  his.  This  year  he  had 
brought  the  boy,  because  he  was  old 
enough  now  and  he  could  understand. 

“See  anything?’  His  voice  was  hope- 
ful. 

“I  saw  two,’  the  boy  replied.  “They 
flew  that  way. 

“Probably  landed  in  those  thomap- 
ples  in  the  comer  of  the  pasture.  Let’s 
see  if  we  can  put  ’em  up  again.  ” 

Around  the  Hillside 

They  hunted  around  the  hillside  in 
the  direction  the  birds  had  flown.  A few 
hawthorns  stood  in  the  comer  of  a 
bushy  lot,  but  the  birds  were  not  there. 

“Must  have  mn  after  they  landed,’’ 
the  man  observed. 

The  boy  was  disappointed.  “Where 
do  we  go  now? ” 

“Are  you  hungry?  It’s  after  eleven.” 

“I  guess  so.” 

“Good.  I know  a spot  to  eat.” 

He  entered  the  woods  and  soon 
found  a spot  where  a trickle  of  water 
seeped  from  the  rocks  in  the  sidehill. 
He  scraped  aside  the  leaves  and  found  a 
small  pool  not  more  than  a foot  across. 

“This  is  good  water.  There  used  to  be 
an  old  jelly  jar  here  to  drink  from,  but  I 
guess  it’s  gone.” 

“We  can  bring  one  up  next  time.” 

The  man  smiled.  “Good  idea,”  he 
said. 

They  found  the  sandwiches  and 
cheese  and  apples  and  chocolate  bars, 
and  they  ate,  the  boy  fast  and  silent,  the 
man  slowly.  He  talked  of  the  hunts  he 
had  made  here  with  his  father,  of  the 
guns  they  had  and  the  birds  they  shot 
and  lunches  they  had  eaten  by  this  little 
spring  of  sweet  water.  At  last  he  fell 
silent  and  watched  the  gray  clouds 
scudding  across  the  sky.  He  shivered  a 
little  and  stood  up.  His  legs  were  stiff. 

“Looks  like  we  might  get  a shower. 
We  d better  move  on. 

Impatient  and  frustrated  at  the  pros- 
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pect  of  rain,  he  hurried  now,  pushing 
quickly  through  familiar  cover.  Several 
times  they  flushed  grouse  but  the  birds 
were  inexplicably  wild,  getting  up  far 
out  of  range.  The  slcy  became  darker 
and  a fine  rain  began  to  fall,  soaking 
quickly  through  the  sleeves  of  the  light 
wool  shirts  he  wore.  He  shivered  and 
realized  now  that  they  might  go  home 
without  a bird  after  all. 

Planned  Carefully 

He  had  hoped  to  at  least  put  a grouse 
up  in  front  of  the  boy’s  gun  on  this  first 
hunt.  He  remembered  how  important 
those  first  few  experiences  afield  could 
be,  so  he  had  planned  this  very  care- 
fully, hunting  his  own  best  coverts  and 
giving  the  boy  every  opportunity  for 
the  shot.  Like  an  intricately  choreo- 
graphed musical,  he  had  designed  the 
sets,  written  the  script,  directed  the 
actors.  Now  he  found  that  some  of  the 
actors  would  not  cooperate. 

He  had  planned  to  be  there,  close 
by,  when  the  bird  flushed,  and  maybe 
to  watch  the  boy  as  he  reacted  to  the 
explosion  of  the  brown  feathered  pis- 
ton, to  see  the  gun  swing  and  the  bird 
suddenly  gripped  and  held  in  midair, 
and  to  watch  a soft  nimbus  of  feathers 
settling  gently  among  the  dead  leaves. 
He  wanted  to  watch  as  the  boy  walked 
forward  to  claim  the  grouse  while  its 
final  few  battering  wingbeats  echoed 
through  the  covert.  Most  of  all,  he 
wanted  to  see  the  expression  on  the 
boy’s  face  as  he  held  the  bird  and 
smoothed  its  feathers  while  that  wild 
yellow  fire  still  burned  in  its  eyes.  He 
couldn’t  leave  the  boy  the  land,  but  he 
could  leave  him  with  the  experience  of 
the  first  hunt.  He  could  leave  him  the 
birds,  the  coverts  he  did  not  own,  the 
feeling  of  solitude  and  the  smell  of 
burned  powder  drifting  on  the  damp 
autumn  air,  the  bittersweet  sense  of 
achievement  when  you  took  the  bird 
and  the  thousand  little  things  which 
make  a day  afield  a day  to  cherish.  He 
had  planned  it  this  way. 

It  was  raining  harder  now  and  the 
man  caught  sight  of  the  boy’s  blaze 
orange  vest  through  the  brush.  Might 
as  well  go,  he  thought.  He  was  wet  and 
cold  ana  water  ran  from  the  brim  of  his 
hat. 


“Let’s  head  for  the  car,”  he  called. 
“No  use  putting  up  with  this  any 
longer.” 

“You  go  ahead,”  the  boy  answered. 
“I  want  to  make  a swing  through  the 
comer  of  that  woodlot.”  There  was  a 
note  of  determination  in  his  voice. 

The  man  started  to  object,  then 
thought,  oh  well,  what’s  the  harm, 
right.  Give  it  a try  if  you  want.” 

He  found  his  way  through  the  gloo 
and  dripping  rain  to  the  automobile.j 
He  started  the  engine  and  turned  th 
heater  on,  thankful  for  the  wet  warm; 
inside  the  vehicle.  The  rain  beat  a drurrl 
roll  on  the  roof.  He  found  a country 
music  station  on  the  radio  and  waited.] 
Suddenly  a rear  door  opened  and 
rain-beaded  shotgun  was  laid  on  th< 
back  seat.  The  door  slammed  shut  and 
into  the  front  seat  crawled  a very  we 
youth.  His  hands  shook  slightly  as  h< 
reached  into  the  pocket  of  his  game  ves 
and  produced  one,  then  two,  grouse 
He  smoothed  their  feathers  and  lair 
them  on  the  seat.  Unable  to  speak,  th< 
man  stared  at  the  birds.  Their  long  tail 
and  unbroken  dark  bands  suggested 
they  were  cock  grouse.  Only  after  sev 
eral  moments  did  he  realize  that  thi  * 
boy  was  talking  excitedly,  describing  ii  ^ 
detail  how  he  had  taken  the  birds. 
‘Dad,  you  should  see  that  woodlot 


It’s  a great  place.  I must  have  flushed 
dozen.  They  were  all  over  the  place  ii  - 


this  one  spot.  Next  year  that’s  the  firs  ^ 
place  I’m  going  to  hunt.” 


Only  Once 


'I 


The  defrosters  were  working  no\ 
and  the  dark  outline  of  the  ridge  wa 
visible  through  the  rain-spatterei 
windshield.  The  man  grinned  an 
laughed  and  congratulated  the  boy  - 
sharing  with  him  the  exhilaration  of 
moment  which  happens  only  once  in 
hunter’s  life.  It  had  not  happened  th 
way  he  had  planned  it,  but  that  didn 
matter.  It  was  even  better  this  way 
You  can’t  manufacture  someone  else 


if 

iv 


it 


memories. 

They  drove  slowly  out  of  the  hills  i 
the  darkening  afternoon,  through  th 
rain  and  fog,  watching  for  the  deer  th; 
would  be  feeding  early  now  because  ( 
the  weather.  Next  year,  it  was  agreec  « 
they  would  return  to  hunt  their  covert;  ! 
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By  Sam  Hossler 


AROUSE  WINGS  on  a flyrod  are 
used  to  teach  young  dogs  how  to 
old  a point.  Skeet  and  trap  fields  are 
sed  to  school  youngsters  how  to  follow 
flying  target.  Both  are  excellent  ways 
3 teach  a tyro  the  basics  of  field  train- 
jag,  whether  the  tyro  be  son,  daughter 
r aspiring  pointer.  Nothing  takes  the 
ilace  of  actual  field  conditions,  but 
- ;'ther  than  using  live  pigeons  released 
rom  a trap,  what  can  the  trainer  do? 

There  is  a species  of  bird  made  to 
irder  for  both  man  and  beast.  This  bird 
tops  over  on  his  way  north,  with  some 
ndividuals  staying  to  make  their  home 
ight  here  in  Pennsylvania.  He  will 
told  well  for  the  young  dog  in  training 
nd  when  the  season  rolls  around  and 
he  young  shooter  is  ready  to  try  his 
tewly  acquired  skills  on  real  game,  he 
trovides  a willing  though  elusive 
arget.  Yes  sir,  the  timberdoodle  is  not 
inly  one  of  the  finest  game  birds  to 
tunt  but  will  put  the  finishing  touches 
in  the  training  of  both  hunter  and  dog. 

In  case  you  are  not  familiar  with 
timberdoodles,”  they  are  more  prop- 
erly known  as  woodcock  and  are  hunted 
inder  the  migratory  bird  laws,  al- 
hough  a federal  migratory  bird  stamp 
sn’t  required.  Every  year  starting  in 
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late  February  or  early  March  these  lit- 
tle fellows  start  arriving  back  from  their 
southern  vacations.  Descendants  of 
Pennsylvania-reared  birds  stop  and 
nest  in  the  same  areas  as  their  ancestors 
did  for  years  before  them.  The  story  of 
their  preparations  for  mating  is  fascinat- 
ing. 

Most  of  their  diet  is  made  up  of 
earthworms,  so  they  require  moist 
ground  to  probe  with  their  long  bills. 
Thickets  of  hawthorn  or  crabapple  or 
perhaps  groves  of  alders  and  gray  dog- 
wood are  favorite  habitat.  For  their 
pre-lovemaldng  antics  they  need  a 
clearing  near  these  thickets,  which  is 
called  the  “singing  ground.  Early  in 
the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening  the 
male  woodcock  will  spiral  upwards  from 
the  “singing  ground  making  a whis- 
tling noise  until  he  reaches  the  top  of 
his  rise  then  just  as  suddenly  drops 
back  to  earth.  Back  on  the  ground,  he 
struts  and  calls  with  a nasal  “ peent . 
This  series  of  maneuvers  is  repeated 
time  after  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
female  who  supposedly  is  watching  and 
awed  by  the  whole  spectacle. 

Usually  four  mottled  brown  eggs  will 
be  laid  in  the  nest  which  is  subject  to 
every  predator  that  wanders  through 
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the  woods.  Raccoons  and  skunks  are  the 
primary  culprits  and  nest  robbers. 
However,  mother  nature  has  given  the 
woodcock  the  instinct  to  lay  more  eggs 
if  the  first  clutch  is  destroyed. 

When  dog  training  season  opens  in 
August  the  young  birds  are  mature 
enough  that  they  will  provide  excellent 
sport  for  the  advance  training  sessions. 
Timberdoodles  under  normal  circum- 
stances do  not  run  but  hold  for  the  flush 
and  therefore  will  not  instill  bad  habits 
in  the  young  dog  being  trained  to  hold 
steady  to  wing  and  shot.  Another  defi- 
nite advantage  is  the  fact  that  they  don’t 
fly  very  far.  Fifty  or  seventy-five  yards 
is  about  the  extent  of  their  flight,  so  if 
birds  are  a little  scarce  you  may  put  the 
same  bird  up  two  or  even  three  times.  I 
wouldn’t  push  him  beyond  that,  how- 
ever, as  too  much  pressure  could 
prompt  him  to  move  clear  out  of  the 
country. 

When  the  dog  hits  a point  the  bird 
will  hold  as  you  walk  up,  calmly  re- 
minding the  pup  to  hold  steady,  gently 
stroking  him  to  impart  confidence. 
Usually  this  can  go  on  for  a full  two 
minutes,  sometimes  even  longer,  be- 
fore you  should  flush  the  bird  before  he 
breaks  on  his  own.  With  cooperation 
such  as  this  from  the  birds,  you  can  ac- 
complish more  in  two  afternoons  than 
you  could  in  a week  with  the  ringneck, 
who  thinks  every  dog  and  hunter  wants 
to  run  a footrace.  If  you  expect  your  dog 
to  hold  steady  I wouldn’t  recommend 
pheasants  for  training. 

Humbling  Device 

The  woodcock  can  also  be  a device  to 
humble  the  fellow  who  thinks  only 
grouse  are  worthy  of  his  shooting  abil- 
ity. I have  a friend  who  owns  English 
setters  and  hunts  them  on  nothing  but 
grouse.  My  friend,  Ben  Gault,  a 
wildlife  artist,  was  having  trouble  with 
one  of  his  setters. 

“Let’s  run  her  with  a good  woodcock 
dog,  I suggested;  “It  may  give  her  con- 
fidence and  a chance  to  find  enough 
birds  to  put  on  the  final  edge  you’re 
looking  for.  ” 

Lou  Fruhlinger,  from  Windber,  has 
the  best  woodcock  Brittanies  I have 
ever  shot  over  and  Lou  and  I manage  to 
get  out  a couple  of  times  every  year.  A 


call  to  Windber  set  up  the  hunt  for  the 
following  week.  Ben  wasn’t  entirely 
sure  this  was  going  to  solve  his  prob- 
lems and  I knew  he  was  a chauvinist 
about  setters,  thinking  anything  with  a 
short  tail  couldn’t  have  all  its  marbles  in 
the  first  place.  But  the  following  Tues- 
day he  picked  me  up  with  Glory,  a 
beautiful  tri-colored  setter  riding  in  the 
back  of  his  Blazer  ready  to  go.  We 
picked  up  Lou  and  headed  out  to  the 
dog  pens.  Lou  was  only  using  one  dog 
today,  Freckles,  as  he  felt  any  more 
would  confuse  the  issue. 

After  a few  get-acquainted  snarls  the 
two  dogs  settled  down  and  rode  to  the 
shooting  grounds  without  incident — 
which  suited  me  just  fine,  as  I was  rid- 
ing between  them  on  the  back  seat.  The 
last  thing  I wanted  was  a dog  fight  with 
me  in  the  middle.  We  pulled  into  the 
parking  area  and  let  the  dogs  out  to 
stretch  while  we  got  our  gear  together. 

We  started  into  the  first  hawthorn 
patch.  Glory,  sensing  competition,  was 
overenthusiastie  in  covering  the  covert, 
and  missed  a bird  Freckles  locked  onto. 

“Okay,  Ben,  it’s  your  shot,”  I called 
as  Lou  went  in  for  the  flush.  And  sure 
enough  the  bird  broke  to  Ben’s  side  and 
twisted  through  the  thorn  branches 
right  past  him.  The  little  20-gauge  dou- 
ble snapped  to  his  shoulder  but  it  nevei 
went  off. 

“Where’d  it  go?”  was  all  he  couk 
say.  Trying  to  be  polite  I held  back  m; 
snicker  and  just  shrugged  my  shoul 
ders. 

“Come  on,  Glory,  get  in  here,”  Bei 
called,  a little  more  provoked  than 
thought  the  dog  deserved. 

Glory  was  working  just  ahead  of  mi 
and  acting  birdy  when  Freckles  carm 
casting  down  towards  us.  Wham 
Freckles  slammed  on  point  twenty  fee 
in  front  of  Glory  and  me.  Here  was 
real  test,  I thought  to  myself.  But  Glor 
passed  with  flying  colors;  she  honorei 
that  point  as  soon  as  she  saw  it.  Th 
bird  was  flushed  and  I had  the  shot 
bringing  it  down  in  a burst  of  feathers 
Glory  went  over  and  looked  at  the  bird 
looked  up  at  me  and  seemed  to  say 
here  it  is  if  you  want  it.  Ben  no  soone 
said,  “She  just  won’t  retrieve,  she’l 
find  the  downed  bird  but  won’t  pick  i 
up,”  when  Freckles  came  over  an' 
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THE  WOODCOCK  is  not 
only  one  of  the  finest 
game  birds  to  hunt,  but  it 
will  also  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  training 
of  a young  hunter  and 
dog,  helping  both  to 
understand  the  values  of 
the  outdoors. 


snatched  it  off  the  ground  right  in  front 
of  her. 

I didn’t  think  any  more  about  it  and 
we  continued  through  the  thorn  patch. 
Freckles  had  another  point  and  Lou 
dropped  the  bird,  with  Freckles  re- 
trieving it.  This  went  on  all  morning.  I 
won’t  mention  how  many  birds  went 
past  Ben  but  not  a feather  was  seen  to 
drop.  Finally  he  said,  “You  know,  this 
is  a heck  of  a lot  harder  than  I had 
thought.  ” Now  to  get  a grouse  hunter  to 
admit  that  was  something  and  I felt  the 
day  was  made. 

After  lunch  Lou  suggested  we  go  up 
over  the  hill  and  hit  some  of  the 
hardwood  patches  scattered  along  the 
mountainside.  Glory  had  had  the 

S'nger  worked  out  of  her  and  was  han- 
ing  much  closer  now  and  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job.  She  was  finding  birds  and 
holding  steady  to  wing  and  shot  and 
backing  Frecldes  when  he  had  a point 
near  her.  The  transition  over  this  morn- 
ing was  unbelievable.  We  had  just 
started  up  a small  stream  bottom  when 
both  dogs  hit  a point  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  fairly  open  on  three  sides  and  the 
fourth  side  only  had  a slight  cover  of 
brambles.  Lou  made  the  flush  and  the 
bird  broke  in  my  direction.  A clear 
crossing  shot  and  down  he  came.  Be- 
fore Freckles  could  regain  his  compo- 
sure Glory  had  the  bird  and  brought  it 
back,  proud  as  a mother  with  her  first 


newborn.  If  we  didn’t  see  another  thing  - 
all  day  the  trip  was  a complete  success. 
Glory  had  found  enough  birds  to  regain 
her  confidence  and  found  that  if  she  wa; 
going  to  compete  with  this  short-tailec 
rascal  she  was  paired  with  she  had  bet 
ter  start  bringing  the  downed  bird; 
back.  To  say  Ben  was  happy  would  be  i 
gross  understatement.  Glory’s  retrievi 
really  made  his  day. 

The  woodcock  can  also  help  th< 


ine  wooacocK  can  aiso  neip  mi 
young  shooter.  He  isn’t  going  to  knock/ 
many  birds  down  on  his  first  trip  bu  ? 


many  birds  down  on  ms  tirst  trip 
he’ll  get  to  shoot  a lot  of  shells  and  onci 
he  gets  the  hang  of  it  he’ll  be  a win] 
shot  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Both  of  nr 
boys  were  trained  on  timberdoodles,  a 
I was.  In  fact,  Lou  showed  me  the  fim 
points  of  woodcock  hunting  over  thirt 
years  ago,  and  as  each  of  my  sons  be 
came  old  enough  to  hunt  he  patient! 
showed  them  how  the  twisting,  spiral 
ing  target  that  whistled  out  from  unde 
their  feet  could  be  brought  down. 

Yes,  the  woodcock  can  teach  humilit 
and  at  the  same  time  give  a young  win 
shooter  the  confidence  he  needs  to  loo 
forward  to  the  next  hunt.  It  won’t  mak 
him  a good  trap  shot,  as  this  hunting  i 
snap  shooting — if  you  wait  it’s  too  late 
But  then,  most  good  field  shots  are  ne 
that  good  on  the  trap  range  anywaj  . 
and  most  good  trap  shots  have  one  hec 
of  a time  with  my  friend  the  timbei 
doodle. 


GAME  COMMISSION  Executive  Direct 
Glenn  L.  Bowers,  right,  receives  tl 
Pennsylvania  Award  from  Paul  Ludtke,  pre 
ident  of  the  Philadelphia  Federation 
Sportmen’s  Clubs.  The  award,  presented 
Bowers  for  outstanding  service  to  the  Gan 
Commission  and  the  sportsmen  of  Penns; 
vania,  is  the  highest  honor  bestowed  up< 
an  individual  by  the  Philadelphia  Federatio 
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A Rifleman  Bowhunts 

By  George  H.  Block,  HI 


IS  Y THUMB  touched  the  familiar 
VJ.  spot  on  my  right  cheekbone  and  I 
aced  the  bottom  pin  on  my  bowsight 
gh  on  his  chest.  He  looked  enormous 
he  fed  peacefully,  only  stopping 
•iefly  to  test  the  air  for  danger.  My 
ife  and  I had  been  on  stand  for  two 
burs  and  had  seen  nothing.  Then  on 
ie  way  out  we  stumbled  onto  him  as 
e crossed  the  lane  between  two  fields 
picked  com.  I held  my  anchor  as  he 
ime  directly  opposite  my  position, 
bout  ten  minutes  of  hunting  time  re- 
ained  and  he  was  about  45  yards 
vay.  He  stood  broadside,  head  down, 
iting  com,  completely  unaware  of  our 
■esence.  Shoot  or  don’t  shoot,  I 
lought,  it’s  now  or  never!  Bucks  his 
ze  don’t  give  a hunter  another  chance. 
Reluctantly,  I lowered  my  bow.  The 
nge  was  a little  too  far,  and  the  light 
'as  fading  rapidly.  My  equipment  was 
tod  and  I had  practiced  often,  but 
hat  if  I blew  it  and  crippled  such  a fine 
ick?  My  wife  and  I watched  him  until 
11  dark,  then  silently  left  him,  undis- 
irbed  and  feeding  alone  in  that  field. 

I spent  the  rest  of  the  night  second 
lessing  my  decision.  Maybe  I should 
ive  shot.  But  I kept  telling  myself, 
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“It’s  early  in  the  season,  I’ll  see  him 
again.”  Nevertheless,  a nagging  little 
voice  kept  saying,  “Are  you  sure?” 

Archery  season.  A month  of  fun  and 
frustration — fun  for  the  deer  and  frus- 
tration for  me.  I’m  George  Block, 
knowledgeable  deer  hunter.  Noted  for 
my  outstanding  buck  hunting  success. 
That  is,  during  rifle  season.  I can  tell 
you  without  hesitation  that  when  I have 
a bow  in  my  hand,  I’m  just  not  so  good. 

Our  archery  season  begins  in  June 
here  at  my  home  in  Eighty  Four,  for 
that’s  when  I start  scouting  for  a large 
buck  (our  deer  are  carrying  antlers  by 
then)  and  shooting  at  least  four  times  a 
week  in  my  yard.  These  practice  ses- 
sions are  one  of  my  family’s  great  plea- 
sures. I shoot,  my  wife  shoots  her  40- 
)ound  Ben  Pearson,  my  son  Pat,  when 
le’s  home  from  college,  will  be  out  with 
lis  50-pound  Bear  recurve,  and  even 
friends  drop  in  to  kibitz.  Occasionally 
my  brother-in-law  Jack  Daniels  and  his 
two  sons  give  me  competition.  Of 
course,  being  an  outdoor  writer  who 
supposedly  knows  everything,  I’m  full 
of  advice.  I ll  plunk  five  of  my  1918  Eas- 
ton shafts  in  the  center  of  the  target  and 
tell  the  others,  “Watch  your  anchor,  re- 
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lease  smoothly,  don  t let  your  string 
hand  creep  forward  before  you  re- 
lease.” 

Like  the  day  I was  giving  a demon- 
stration to  a group  of  Boy  Scouts.  I had 
shown  them  the  fundamentals  and  was 
now  going  to  demonstrate  the  bow  in 
action.  I placed  a target  on  a bale  of 
straw,  stepped  off  30  paces,  drew  the 
bow,  anchored,  and  released  smoothly. 


The  only  trouble  was,  I’d  forgotten  to 
remove  my  pipe  from  my  mouth.  To 
say  I was  embarrassed  as  I stood  there 
in  disbelief,  only  two  inches  of  stem 
clenched  in  my  aching  teeth,  would  be 
an  understatement.  My  head  was  still 
vibrating  as  I retrieved  my  arrow  and 
explained,  “That  was  to  illustrate  why 
you  should  never  smoke  a pipe  while 
shooting  a bow.  ’ 

The  archery  season  has  always  been  a 
fun  time  in  the  Block  household.  I 
never  took  it  as  seriously  as  the  later 
rifle  season  and  often  made  it  a family 
affair.  My  son  Pat  would  go  with  Eileen 
and  my  daughter  Kathy  would  follow 
me.  Those  were  good  days.  We  got 
very  few  deer,  but  it  was  something  we 
did  together.  I still  get  a lot  of  kidding 
about  running  out  of  arrows  in  Warren 
County  and  going  to  town  to  buy  more 
ammunition.  The  family  remembers  Ei- 
leen standing  in  a howling  cold  orchard 
for  hours  and  refusing  to  shoot  an  old 
doe  who  was  eating  frozen  apples  be- 
cause she  felt  sorry  for  her.  Pat  takes  a 
lot  of  teasing  about  the  big  buck  he 
missed  because  an  opossum  distracted 
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him.  That  was  the  excuse  of  all  excuses. 
We  still  call  it  the  “Great  Possum 
Caper.  ” 

Those  were  pleasant  days,  but  now 
my  children  are  almost  grown.  Kathy  is 
too  busy  dating  to  hunt,  and  Pat  is  a 
college  student  who  is  fully  capable  ol 
hunting  without  his  old  man’s  help.  1 
have  a fine  collection  of  whitetail  buck; 
to  my  credit,  but  one  thing  is  lacking,  a 
good  buck  taken  with  bow  and  arrow. 
My  wife  did  get  a big-bodied  critter  ir 
the  late  archery  season  a few  year; 
back,  but  he  had  shed  his  antlers  ant 
now  she’s  after  a rack.  For  all  these  rea 
sons,  and  the  fact  I’m  really  enjoying 
the  archery  season  more  and  more, 
decided  a few  years  ago  to  take  thi: 
challenging  form  of  hunting  more  seri 
ously. 

150-Lb.  Weakling 

Along  with  my  increased  archer 
interest  came  a Bear  compound  bow 
Because  I’m  a 150-pound  weakling, 
shoot  it  at  the  50-pound  setting.  My  ar 
P rows  are  1918  Easton  shafts,  custon 
built  with  Wasp  heads.  In  the  1977  sea 
son  for  the  first  time,  I would  be  using  j 
bow  sight.  While  I shot  very  well  oi 
targets  without  one,  I thought  a sigh 
might  force  me  to  pick  a spot  on  tn 
deer  and  aim.  Every  preceding  year 
had  missed  at  least  one  buck  of  8 point 
or  better  when  I shouldn’t  have.  Shoot 
ing  at  the  whole  deer  is  a common  mis 
take  of  archers  and  I thought  mayb 
that  was  my  problem.  A sight  migf 
correct  that  tendency.  My  sights  wer 
set  for  20,  30  and  40  yards.  All  summe 
I shot  at  distances  ranging  to  50  yards, 
could  stay  inside  a nine-inch  pape 
plate  practically  every  time  at  30  yard 
and  most  of  the  time  at  40  and  45  yard; 
Even  my  misses  at  the  longer  range 
were  close.  I was  ready,  or  so  I thought 
One  major  problem  was  nagging  me 
During  this  period  of  preparation,  a 
my  scouting  had  not  turned  up  one  d< 
cent  buck.  Most  years  I will  know  tv 
or  three  bucks  by  name.  But  this  yea 
nothing.  Washington  County  doesn 
have  a large  deer  herd  in  comparisc 
with  the  northern  counties,  but  to  th 
hunter  who  works  at  it,  they  are  ther 
and  some  are  big.  I much  prefer  to  hui 
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ny  home  area,  not  just  because  of  my 
mowledge  of  it,  but  because  I can  hunt 
t more  often.  Even  when  working  I can 
till  hunt  every  evening  for  two 
lours — the  best  two.  My  schedule  dur- 
ng  October  is:  hurry  home,  throw  on 
amouflage  clothing,  paint  face,  grab 
>ow  and  binoculars  and  take  off.  Sup- 
>er  can  wait. 

That  is  the  background  for  the  scene 
escribed  at  the  start  of  this  article. 
Vhere  had  this  big  fellow  been  all 
lose  hours  of  scouting?  Had  he  been  in 
lis  area  all  along,  or  was  he  a stranger 
dio  had  wandered  out  of  his  usual 
aunts?  If  a wanderer.  I’d  be  hard 
ressed  to  see  him  again.  Deer  in  this 
rea  usually  don’t  start  rubbing  until 
lid-September  and  don’t  make  scrapes 
ntil  October  is  underway.  For  this 
sason,  it  is  difficult  to  use  a scrape 
ntil  mid-October,  and  their  lack  early 
1 the  season  means  nothing.  So  it  was 
ist  guesswork  that  led  me  to  believe 
e was  local.  At  least  I intended  to  hunt 
i im.  If  I ever  saw  him  again  I knew  I’d 
^cognize  him.  Well  over  200  pounds, 
eavy  rack  with  a decent  spread. 

For  a couple  of  days  I hunted  with 

!othing  more  than  a couple  of  does  to 
eep  me  excited.  Saturday  Pat  was 
ome  from  school  and  we  hunted  to- 
ether.  During  the  day  we  pushed  and 
osted,  taking  turns  on  stand  while  the 
ther  beat  the  brush  without  success. 
Evening  found  us  on  separate  stands. 

Feeding  As  Before 

Just  before  quitting  time  I walked  out 
le  lane  to  where  I’d  seen  the  big  buck 
efore.  Sure  enough,  he  was  there, 
ieding  as  he’d  been  before.  This  time 
e winded  me  long  before  I could  get 
ito  range  and  departed  the  premises, 
^hen  Pat  showed  up  I told  him  how 
ig  the  deer  was  and  how  this  was  get- 
ng  ridiculous.  I’d  seen  him  twice  and 
ill  didn’t  know  how  he  approached  the 
qrnfield.  Pat  and  I discussed  at  length 
ow  the  field  should  be  hunted.  We 
udied  the  possible  approaches  and 
ecided  that  perhaps  the  small  island  of 
zees  and  brush  in  the  middle  of  the 
eld  would  be  a good  stand. 

Monday  evening  found  us  back  at  our 
isk.  At  one  end  of  this  400-yard  field 


WE  WATCHED  AS  Eileen  left  her  stand,  and 
there,  50  yards  behind  her,  also  observing 
her  departure  with  great  interest,  was  a large 
bucjc 

was  a fallen-down  farmhouse  with  good 
cover,  and  my  wife  talked  about  taking 
a stand  there.  After  checking  out  the 
way  the  wind  was  blowing  and  consid- 
ering the  possibilities,  she  decided  to 
post  the  edge  of  an  adjoining  cornfield 
where  the  deer  frequently  crossed.  I 
walked  to  the  lane  wnere  the  buck  had 
been  spotted  twice  now  and  took  cover. 
After  about  a half  hour  wait,  two  does 
fed  into  the  top  of  the  field  about  200 
yards  away.  They  were  soon  joined  by 
two  fawns  and  a medium-size  buck. 
Through  my  Bausch  & Lomb  binocu- 
lars I could  see  the  buck  was  either  a 6- 
or  8-pointer  with  about  a 15-inch  inside 
spread.  Definitely  not  Mr.  Big.  I sat 
and  watched  as  they  fed  about  nalfrvay 
to  the  fallen  house.  Suddenly  one  doe 
froze  and  craned  her  neck,  staring  at 
the  near  woods.  I knew  he  was  coming 
even  before  I saw  him  step  out.  This 
was  simply  frustrating!  It  was  the  third 
time  I d seen  him  and  still  no  chance  for 
a shot. 

I watched  him  chase  a doe  around 
the  field  with  nothing  but  romance  on 
his  mind.  They  definitely  were  feeding 
toward  the  old  house  where  my  wife 
had  considered  posting.  This  was  the 
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time  for  a decision.  Obviously  they 
weren’t  coming  my  way.  Could  I stalk 
them?  I checked  the  wind  and  im- 
mediately backed  off  from  my  stand. 
Once  I got  out  of  sight,  I went  to  Ei- 
leen’s stand  and  explained  how  I would 
attempt  to  circle  and  approach  through 
the  heavy  cover  at  the  old  house.  That 
way  if  I scared  them  they  might  run 
right  to  her. 

Only  One  Shooting  Lane 

Making  sure  that  all  my  arrows  were 
covered  by  my  bow  quiver,  I trotted 
across  the  field,  cut  up  a fencerow  and 
started  my  approach  to  the  interception 
point.  As  I approached  the  house  I 
could  see  the  deer  feeding  about  75 
yards  from  the  fence  line  which  sepa- 
rated the  field  and  the  thick  cover  hid- 
ing me.  The  ground  was  dry  and  it 
seemed  to  take  an  eternity  to  get  within 
ten  feet  of  the  field.  I’d  put  one  boot 
down  slowly,  gently  pressing  the  leaves 
and  small  sticks  down  before  I let  my 
weight  settle,  always  keeping  cover  be- 
tween me  and  the  deer.  Whenever  one 
threw  its  head  up  I’d  freeze,  and  move 
only  when  they  were  all  relaxed.  When 
I got  as  close  as  I dared,  the  deer  were 
only  20  yards  or  so  into  the  field.  I knelt 
in  the  middle  of  some  wild  grapevines 
and  waited  for  my  thumping  heart  to 
quiet  down.  There  was  only  one  shoot- 
ing lane,  giving  me  about  ten  feet  of 
field  in  which  to  shoot. 
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I was  finally  in  position  and  all  I 
needed  was  for  that  big  buck  to  step 
into  that  ten-foot  lane.  The  does 
crossed,  the  fawns  crossed,  and  even 
the  smaller  buck  crossed.  Back  and 
forth  they  went,  feeding,  unaware  of 
my  presence.  At  times  they  were  as 
close  as  15  yards.  But  did  the  big  buck  s 
cross  that  shooting  lane?  No.  I was  be- 
ginning to  feel  someone  was  protecting 
him,  for  while  he  was  so  close  to  me  I 
could  smell  him,  he  never  crossed 
where  I could  shoot.  At  least  not  in  day- 
light. I sat  there  until  quitting  time, 
then  eased  out,  leaving  them  there  un- 
aware of  the  danger  that  had  lurked  sc 
near.  Luck  so  far  had  been  with  him,  ljtis 
thought.  What  else  had  kept  him  from 
stepping  into  that  shooting  lane  while 
his  friends  did  so  many  times?  It  was 
typical  of  my  bow  hunting  exploits. 
Surely  it  would  change. 

Two  days  later  I was  out  again.  This 
time  Eileen  stayed  at  the  old  house  anc 
I went  to  the  lane.  As  I approached  mill 
stand  I saw  two  does  and  two  fawns)  Id 
feeding  away  from  my  wife  at  the  top  oji: 
the  field.  Were  they  the  same  fowl  Ml 
that  had  been  with  the  buck?  I though  i d 
so,  and  this  led  to  another  stalk.  Tni:  4 
one  was  easy.  I circled  left  through 
another  field  and  came  upon  a thicl 
fencerow  where  I should  intercep  le 
them.  Getting  there  was  no  problem.  J up 
even  had  time  to  clean  leaves  and  quie 
the  place.  This  time  I made  sure  I couli  s; 
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I WONDERED  WHY  THE  DOE  I was  watching  seemed  alert.  Something  made  me  turn  nr ^ 
head.  There,  not  a dozen  yards  behind  me,  stood  the  big  buck. 
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I ver  a large  enough  area  to  get  a shot. 
The  does  and  fawns  came  over  a 
lall  roll  in  the  field  and  fed  on  the 
m and  alfalfa.  One  of  the  fawns  even 
ok  a nap  about  20  yards  in  front  of  me. 
vas  hoping  the  buck  would  come  look- 
y for  his  girlfriend.  Suddenly  one  of 
e does  stopped,  froze  in  her  tracks 
: d stared  right  at  me.  The  breeze  was 
I ting  my  left  cheek,  I hadn’t  moved, 

I d I was  well  camouflaged.  How  had 
i e become  aware  of  me?  I ve  hunted 
log  enough  to  know  she  shouldn’t  have 
I own  I was  there.  She  raised  her  leg 
ijd  struck  the  ground  repeatedly.  All  I 
: aid  think  was,  “How  did  she  know  I 
i .s  there?” 

This  went  on  for  what  seemed  like 
linutes  but  what  probably  was  see- 
ds, when  something  made  me  turn 
y head.  There,  not  a dozen  yards  be- 
ad me,  stood  both  bucks!  One  fed 
immediately  out  of  sight,  but  the  other 
i is  looking  at  me  or  the  doe.  At  this 
ilige  I was  in  no  mental  state  to  know. 
1 3 lowered  his  head  and  I turned  to  my 
I t a little.  His  head  snapped  up  and 
i ; stared  at  each  other.  Down  went  his 
I ad  again  and  he  started  feeding, 
nlking  slowly  away  from  me. 

In  Position 

I eased  around  some  more  until  I was 
i a position  I could  shoot  from.  I raised 
i w bow  but  couldn’t  extend  my  left 
in;  too  many  trees  and  vines.  I 
suirmed  to  my  left,  then  my  right.  No 
'!iy  could  I shibot.  The  distance  was 
ftting  longer,  20  yards,  25  yards,  30 
;rds.  That  darned  buck  was  casually 
'liking  away  and  I couldn’t  shoot.  Fi- 
illy  by  crouching  way  down,  I could 
(tend  my  arm  and  clear  the  bow 
I lbs.  I started  my  draw  but  found  that 
i this  position  I didn’t  have  the  lever- 
< e to  pull  the  bow.  Finally  I yanked 
'th  all  my  strength,  the  eccentrics  on 
1 3 bow  turned  over  and  I could  bring 
i lack  to  my  jaw.  By  now  the  buck  was 
{ yards  away,  broadside  and  nervous. 

! /eat  was  pouring  from  me  as  I placed 
1 3 bottom  pin  on  his  chest  and  re- 
1 ised.  The  arrow  sailed  through  the  air 
<d  struck  the  ground  at  his  feet.  To 
i s day  I don’t  know  how  I missed  so 
1 dly,  but  with  all  that  preceeded  the 
s it,  it  was  no  wonder.  Pieces  of  vine 
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THE  BLOCK  FAMILY  can  recall  many 
reasons  for  coming  home  emptyhanded 
from  an  archery  hunt,  but  Pat's  excuse  was 
probably  the  most  original.  It’s  known  as  the 
“Great  Possum  Caper.” 

were  caught  in  my  clothes  and  wound 
in  my  bow,  and  a large  stick  was  tangled 
through  my  quiver.  How  could  the  In- 
dians have  possibly  won? 

Here  I was,  in  total  despair.  Eileen 
kidding  me,  rolling  around  laughing, 
and  I wondered  where  all  that  confi- 
dence I’d  had  in  my  bow  had  gone.  If 
only  I had  my  270!  Now  that  was  a 
weapon  which  was  a true  extension  of 
my  being.  People  come  to  my  house  to 
see  my  deer  heads  and  hear  of  my  hunt- 
ing prowess  because  of  my  effectiveness 
with  that  270.  Now,  with  the  bow,  I felt 
like  a total  failure. 

But  deep  down  inside  I knew  I was 
enjoying  every  minute.  This  buck  had 
given  me  some  real  thrills,  put  me  in 
my  place  and  was  still  out  there.  It  was 
like  having  your  cake  and  eating  it  too. 
Were  we  through  with  him?  Of  course 
not.  As  fate  would  have  it,  now  it  was 
Eileen’s  turn.  Up  to  this  point  she  had 
seen  him  only  once,  but  he  must  have 
tired  of  playing  games  with  me,  for  he 
was  to  turn  to  a new  victim. 

Pat  was  home  again  and  evening 
found  us  posted  on  our  respective 
stands.  I had  found  a scrape  in  some 
heavy  cover  and  had  been  watching  it 
for  a couple  of  evenings,  so  I headed 
there.  Pat  was  on  the  lane  where  the 
buck  had  been  spotted  the  first  two 
times  and  Eileen  had  chosen  the  island 
of  trees  in  the  field  about  200  yards 
from  Pat,  but  within  sight  of  him. 
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My  stay  was  uneventful  except  tor 
two  red  foxes,  which  were  either  fight- 
ing or  feeling  amorous.  They  performed 
their  antics  around  me  for  about  a half 
hour  and  I only  regretted  not  having 
my  camera.  At  least  those  foxes  told  me 
I was  well  disguised,  for  they  often 
were  within  a dozen  steps.  On  the  way 
out  I would  pass  Pat  and  meet  my  wife 
at  the  old  house.  As  I approached  my 
son,  he  signaled  me  to  be  quiet.  Very 
carefully  I came  up  behind  him  and  he 
pointed  out  toward  his  mother  s stand. 
There  was  Eileen,  leaving  her  stand, 
and  50  yards  behind  her,  watching  her 
departure  with  interest,  were  two 
bucks.  Mr.  Big  and  his  smaller  friend 
were  standing  safely  right  in  front  of  her 
stand!  Oh,  how  we  enjoyed  telling  her 
about  the  extra  four  eyes  watching  her. 
If  she  had  stayed  five  minutes  longer 
she  might  have  got  him. 

Does,  does  and  more  does  paraded 
by  my  wife  and  me  the  last  week  of  the 
season.  Eileen  said  she  was  tired  of  see- 
ing the  same  old  girl  and  her  twins 
every  day.  Mr.  Big  was  making  himself 
scarce. 

Last  Day  Sad 

The  last  day  of  archery  season  is  al- 
ways a sad  day.  Like  vacation  time,  the 
end  always  is  a letdown.  We  trudged 
forth  for  our  last  go  at  it.  This  had  been 
the  most  enjoyable  archery  season  of 
all.  We  would  joke  about  the  large  buck 
and  he  would  get  bigger  with  each  tell- 
ing. Now  we  were  ready  for  the  last 
fling,  Eileen  at  the  island,  me  at  the 
scrape. 

That  had  to  be  the  most  worthless 
scrape  in  the  county,  for  once  again  I 
saw  nothing.  Meanwhile,  Eileen  saw 
only  her  old  girlfriend  and  children.  It 
was  about  ten  minutes  until  quitting 


time  and  my  wife  got  the  usual  hunter’: 
curiosity.  Thinking  about  those  twi 
bucks  watching  her  from  in  front  of  thi: 
very  island  she  was  standing  in,  sh< 
wondered  what  was  on  the  far  side 
Maybe  some  rub  trees?  Cautiously,  sh< 
stepped  out  into  the  field  at  the  end  o 
the  island,  followed  a trail  around  be 
hind  and  came  across  two  fresh  scrapes 
Now  she  knew  why  those  bucks  wen 
hanging  around  her  island,  and  wit! 
mounting  excitement  she  hurried  alon; 
the  back  side  of  the  island  to  the  poin 
and  eagerly  looked  around  the  front 
Guess  who  was  standing  there  glarin 
at  her.  Furious  at  him  and  with  herseli 
she  froze  in  her  tracks  as  he  bounde 
over  the  hillside. 

Just  about  then  I came  out  the  lan 
and  she  said,  “That  rotten  deer!  If  I jus 
had  my  270!’  We  both  broke  up  wit 
laughter.  That  big  buck  had  beaten  u 
at  our  game,  but  we  had  won  too.  Onl 
another  hunter  could  understand  that 

Postscript: 

It  was  a Monday,  a full  month  latei 
Snow  covered  the  ground  and  I w£ 
leaning  on  a gate  overlooking  the  fiel 
where  most  of  the  previously  describe 
action  had  taken  place.  There  Wc 
movement  in  the  trees  to  my  left  and 
brought  the  270  to  my  shoulder, 
crashed  in  the  stillness  and  a large  hue 
was  down.  As  I approached  him  I kne 
who  he  was,  for  we  had  competed  for 
month  and  he  had  bested  me  in  thos 
meetings. 

Every  deer  I have  taken  has  som 
special  meaning  and  this  large  8-point( 
gave  me  more  than  most.  He  weighe 
in  at  a very  respectable  194  pound 
hog  dressed.  His  antlers  were  heav 
with  a good  spread.  Not  record  boc 
size,  but  definitely  high  in  my  book. 

j 




The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person , association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax  de- 
ductible. Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which  are 
used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game  Com- 
mission expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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THICK  TANGLED  CORNERS  LIKE  THIS,  especially  if  near  a field,  provide  cover  for  smart 
roosters.  Hunters  try  to  force  unseen  birds  toward  open  field. 


The  Pheasants  Bag  of 


Tricks 


By  Mort 


Grossman 


Y SON’S  VOICE  came  to  me 
from  15  yards  to  my  left  as  we 
moved  through  the  cornfield.  “I  don’t 
understand  it.  Dad.  We  haven’t  seen 
anything!  Why  don’t  they  fly?” 
“They  will,  Jeff,”  I answered,  “but 
only  when  they  have  no  other  choice. 
See,  we’re  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
field  now.  Look  sharp.” 

As  if  the  pheasants  had  heard  me, 
two  roosters  and  a hen  broke  cover 
in  the  shoulder-high  weedfield.  Their 
wingbeats  startled  us  with  the  harsh 
music  every  hunter  loves  to  hear.  I 
swung  the  muzzle  of  my  12-gauge 
through  the  cockbird  to  my  right, 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  Feathers  flew 
and  the  bird  came  down.  Behind  me 
I heard  Jeff’s  16-gauge  go  off  and  his 
cry,  “Got  him!” 

Our  shorthair,  Brandy,  was  already 
off  after  my  bird.  She  brought  the 
rooster  back  and  sat  on  her  haunches 
fof  the  handover.  It  was  a fat  bird, 
and  I could  almost  taste  him  already. 


covered  with  mushroom  sauce,  on  the 
dinner  table. 

Jeff  walked  up  behind  me,  his  face 
a Christmas  wreath  of  smiles.  He 
had  his  bird  in  hand,  another  beauty. 
Brandy  jumped  up  and  sniffed  the 
new  bird.  I think  she  resented  Jeffs 
fetching  his  own  game.  “That’s  my 
job,”  her  eyes  seemed  to  say. 

I checked  my  watch.  It  was  11:45 
and  these  were  our  first  shots  of  the 
morning.  We  had  arisen  at  5 a.m. 
and  my  stomach  told  me  it  was  lunch 
time. 

Jeff  and  I sat  down  on  a small  rise 
above  the  weedfield  which  we  had 
been  given  permission  to  hunt.  Fish- 
ing lunches  out  of  our  game  bags,  we 
began  to  eat.  Brandy  seemed  restless. 
She  made  several  small  passes  in  the 
direction  of  the  weedfield.  “Go, 
Brandy,”  I said.  “Find  the  bird.  Go!” 
Dutifully,  the  dog  trotted  off. 

“Why’d  you  tell  her  to  go,  Dad?” 
Jeff  asked.  “We’ve  been  through  that 
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field.  There’s  nothing  in  there.” 

I motioned  for  silence.  “Watch,”  I 
said  quietly. 

Brandy  reached  the  edge  of  the 
field.  She  sniffed  about  for  a few 
moments  and  then  struck  scent.  Quick- 
ly she  followed  it  into  the  field  and 
out  again.  She  paused,  lifted  her  paw 
in  characteristic  fashion,  and  then  was 
off  again,  this  time  into  the  hedgerow 
bordering  the  field.  In  and  out  she 
worked.  No  more  than  two  minutes 
later,  a rooster  walked  out  of  the  row, 
headed  for  some  com.  Jeff  reached 
for  his  shotgun.  I held  him  back. 
“Watch,”  I said,  “and  you’ll  learn  some- 
thing.” 

Brandy  came  out  of  the  hedgerow. 
She  had  not  seen  the  cockbird  leave 
his  cover,  but  she  was  hot  on  his  trail. 
She  entered  the  cornfield  and  as  she 
did  so,  the  bird  came  out  again,  20 
feet  south  of  Brandy’s  entrance.  And 
we  sat,  watching  the  silent  show. 

The  bird  headed  for  a large  wild 
cherry  tree,  making  sure  he  crossed 
his  former  path.  He  circled  the  tree 
six  or  eight  times  and  then  headed 
off  in  an  entirely  new  direction,  to- 
ward a thickly  grown  ditch  behind  us. 
The  bird  stopped  as  soon  as  he  reached 
sufficient  cover. 

Now  Brandy  emerged  from  the 
cornfield  again.  She  followed  the 
spoor  to  the  tree,  circled  it  as  the 
bird  had  done  and  then  paused.  Just 
as  the  bird  had  planned,  the  scent  had 
run  into  itself  and  the  dog  was  con- 


fused by  the  covering  of  the  cockbird’s 
tracks.  Pitifully  whining,  Brandy 
returned  to  us.  I gave  her  a biscuit 
and  she  settled  down  to  gnaw  at  it 
and  sulk  a bit. 

“Did  you  see?”  I asked  Jeff. 

“I  saw,”  my  son  said.  He  picked 
up  his  shotgun,  loaded  it,  and  began 
to  move  toward  the  place  where  the 
bird  had  holed  up. 

“Circle  around  and  head  from  the 
thick  cover  to  the  thin,”  I whispered. 
He  did  and  the  bird  had  no  choice 
but  to  break  cover  and  fly.  It  lifted 
almost  straight  up  and  Jeff  gave  it  a 
moment  so  his  modified  choke 
wouldn’t  destroy  the  meat.  Two  shots 
rang  out  and  the  wily  old  bird 
dropped  to  earth.  Brandy,  watching 
Intently,  brought  it  back,  her  biscuit 
forgotten  in  her  tender  revenge. 

All  in  all,  that  was  a good  morning. 
Naturally  it  makes  a man  happy  to 
get  shooting  and  game,  but  I think  I 
get  as  much  pleasure  when  I’m  able 
to  show  my  son  some  of  the  little 
tricks  nature  has  up  her  sleeve  to  fool 
the  inexperienced  hunter.  We  all  have 
to  learn  these  tricks  the  hard  way, 
and  every  hunter  has  his  own  bag  of 
tales  to  tell.  It  is  not  only  fishermen 
who  can  speak  of  the  one  that  got 
away. 

It  seems  to  me  that  pheasant  hunt- 
ing has  the  greatest  mixed  bag  of  lore 
to  it.  I like  deer  hunting,  but  there 
the  quarry  is  furtive.  To  lurk  or  slink 
seems  to  be  his  modus  operandi. 


RINGNECKS  OFTEN  PREFER  running  to  flying,  but  sometimes  will  flush  when  pushed  from 
high  cover  into  areas  having  less  concealment. 


Pheasant  hunting  presents  a different 
kind  of  challenge  ( sometimes  too 
much  so)  and  an  old  cockbird’s  strat- 
egy can  really  test  a man’s  mettle. 

On  the  opening  day  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s small  game  season,  every 
hunter  is  out  in  the  field.  I believe 
that  fully  75  percent  of  the  pheasants 
!>hot  all  season  are  brought  to  bag  in 
:he  first  hour  or  two  of  that  day.  The 
rest  of  the  small  game  season  is  like 
my  typing,  hunt  and  peck,  with  the 
ucky  or  knowledgeable  hunter  bring- 
ng  in  the  birds. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  pheasants 
vould  almost  always  rather  run  than 
fy.  Almost  the  only  time  they’ll  fly 
s when  they  can  find  no  other  avenue 
)f  escape;  when  they  have  been  run 
rom  thick  cover  to  thin;  when  their 
lervous  system  (highly  developed  for 
i bird)  can  stand  the  tension  of  a 
tandoff  no  longer;  or  when  they  have 
)een  transfixed  by  a hunting  dog’s 
joint  and  must  escape  the  advancing 
lunter. 

The  darn  bird  even  likes  to  run  and 
aide  in  marshy  lands,  where  usually 
mly  web-footed  creatures  make  their 
lome.  This  is  certainly  not  a sub- 
:onscious  action.  I believe  the  pheas- 
tnt  goes  there  because  the  marshy 
'round  is  too  tough  for  the  average 
lunter.  Naturally  the  cover  is  heavier 
n these  wetlands,  too,  and  this  also 
lelps  protect  the  birds. 

My  son  and  I sometimes  hunt  an 
irea  along  the  Schuylkill.  It  is  a low 
itretch,  about  a mile  long  and  some 
J00  yards  wide.  A road  runs  along  its 
andward  side,  50  feet  above  the  river. 
3n  opening  day,  all  the  hunters  in 
; the  area  take  their  pheasants  in  the 
veedfields  half  a mile  away  from  this 
;tretch.  We  wait  near  the  river’s  edge, 
n the  cover  and  sinking  into  the 
>ozy  marsh,  and  before  long  the  cock- 
jirds  start  coming  over.  They’re  easy 
;hooting,  but  pulling  one’s  boot  out 
Hjf  the  muck  isn’t  so  easy  and  I’m 
;ure  the  pheasants  count  on  that  when 
hey  seek  sanctuary  there. 

Naturally  our  German  shorthair, 
Brandy,  helps  a lot.  Matter  of  fact. 
I’m  not  sure  which  is  prettier:  Brandy 
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on  scent  or  a flushing  bird.  Brandy 
works  close  and  we  like  that.  If  she 
worked  at  a great  distance  she  might 
put  up  the  birds  at  too  great  a range. 
That’s  worse  than  having  no  dog. 

The  really  amazing  thing  about 
pheasants  is  the  amount  of  lead  they 
can  carry.  Six  pellets  out  of  my  12- 
gauge  will  usually  do  the  job,  but  I 
have  seen  these  birds  take  two  or 
three  times  that  much  and  fly  to 
cover.  Last  year  we  were  hunting  a 
piece  of  land  along  the  Perkiomen.  It 
was  three  weeks  into  the  season 
and  the  game  was  thin.  By  2 o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  we  hadn  t dirtied  our 
barrels  and  thoughts  of  home  and  a soft 
chair  were  piling  up.  Up  ahead  we  saw 
a man  and  three  boys  hunting;  they 
were  too  close  together  and  I paused 
and  commented  on  this  to  Jeff.  At  that 
moment  they  raised  a bird  and  all  four 
took  a shot  at  it.  I saw  feathers  fly  at 
least  three  times,  but  that  bird  survived 
to  fly  to  cover,  and  the  group  never  did 
find  it.  About  an  hour  later,  as  we 
worked  our  way  back  to  the  car,  we 
found  that  bird.  Pheasants  are  sure 
tough  critters. 

Hedges  and  Fencerows 

Unless  a man  is  hunting  in  a party, 
his  best  bets  as  a solitary  hunter  are 
the  hedges  and  fencerows  and  along 
the  edges  of  a body  of  moving  water. 
Working  one’s  way  through  these 
areas  is  fruitful,  but  it’s  necessary  to 
keep  one  eye  open  in  front  and  one 
eye  open  in  back.  Like  deer,  cock- 
birds  love  to  squat  in  cover  and 
watch  the  hunter  as  he  takes  his  shot- 
gun for  a walk.  A smart  hunter  will 
walk  a few  yards,  stop  and  slowly 
turn  . . . then  wait  and  count  to 
20.  Many  a bird  has  gone  to  its  re- 
ward after  flushing  because  of  a 
hunter  who  outstared  him.  I’ve  taught 
that  trick  to  my  son  and  many  times 
he’ll  do  it  when  we’re  flanking  a 
hedgerow.  And  while  he’s  busy  look- 
ing back  where  we’ve  been,  I some- 
times manage  to  get  the  shot  at  a 
pheasant  that  flushes  up  ahead. 
Pheasants  aren’t  the  only  ones  with  a 
bag  of  tricks. 
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mu  wi 

By  Tom  Jordan 


VERY  YEAR,  just  about  when  the 
mornings  on  our  farm  eight  miles 
south  of  Kane  were  getting  that  certain 
ang  to  it  from  our  early  autumn,  Larry 
Wilson  would  come  around  to  see  how 
he  com  was  doing.  Not  that  he  was 
nterested  in  the  corn  itself;  he  wanted 
:o  know  what  was  happening  to  it. 

“You  been  seeing  any  places  where 
hey’re  starting  to  hit  it?  he  always 
isked  me. 

“Yeah.  It  looks  like  they  re  starting  to 
vork  on  it  at  the  lower  end,  next  to  the 
voods.” 

Larry  nodded  and  took  off  to  have  a 
ook,  and  after  a while  came  back. 
Naw,  them  weren’t  coon,  he  said. 

“Sure  looked  like  it  to  me,”  I said. 
‘What  was  it  then?” 

“Coon  work  it  different,”  Larry  said. 
This  looks  more  like  it  was  porcupine 
>r  skunk,  or  even  possum. 

“Do  they  all  eat  corn  too?” 

“Heck,  yes,”  Larry  said.  “Everything 
;ats  com.’ 

About  a week  later  he  came  around 
igain.  “I’ve  been  down  in  your 
cornfield  already,”  he  told  me. 
‘They’re  starting  to  hit  it  pretty  good 
low.  We  ll  be  coming  around  tonight, 
[f  you  want  to  come  along,  we  ll  stop  in 
md  pick  you  up.  I told  him  I would.  If, 
ip  until  a couple  of  years  before,  you 
lad  lived  in  the  city  all  of  your  life,  how 
)ften  would  you  have  had  a chance  to 
\o  on  anything  like  a coon  hunt? 

The  October  night  was  without  a 
moon,  dark  and  on  the  verge  of  chilli- 
ness, when  Larry’s  car  pulled  into  the 
yard.  I hastily  donned  a heavy  woolen 
shirt  and  got  into  my  cold  weather 
Hoots.  He  was  alone  this  time  but  I 
pould  hear  the  muffled  sounds  of  the 
t logs  in  the  trunk  of  the  car.  We  drove 
i down  the  farm  lane,  went  up  the  road 
(.about  a quarter  of  a mile  and  then 
pulled  into  the  field  next  to  where  I had 
the  five  acres  of  picking  com. 


We  got  out  into  the  darkness  and  I 
held  the  flashlight  while  Larry  charged 
up  the  carbide  lamps.  He  had  a large 
economy  size  can  of  carbide  at  home, 
donated  by  a grateful  eoon-hunting 
friend  who  worked  at  the  plant.  It  was 
not  until  I had  gone  on  one  of  these 
nocturnal  hunts  that  I learned  how 
water  dripping  onto  the  chemical  pro- 
duced the  gas  that  created  the  light. 
The  carbides  were  used  because  they 
were  the  cheapest  way  of  making  light, 
of  course.  But  for  the  really  bright  stuff 
Larry  had  a headlamp  powered  by  bat- 
teries that  he  carried  in  his  pocket. 

Impatient  Sounds 

By  now  the  dogs  were  making 
markedly  impatient  sounds.  The  trunk 
lid  was  lifted  and  Larry  reached  into  the 
squirming  mass  of  bodies  for  collars  to 
which  leashes  were  snapped.  Then  the 
dogs  were  out  and  one’s  first  impression 
of  them  was  their  size.  Black-and-tans 
are  big  sleek  dogs;  if  they  were  long- 
haired like  a collie,  they  d be  enor- 
mous. They  came  snuffling  up  to  me, 
each  in  turn,  as  if  to  allay  any  consterna- 
tion, mouths  like  warm,  damp  velvet. 
Larry  handed  one  of  the  three  leashes 
to  me. 

We  walked  along  the  end  of  the 
cornfield  toward  the  woods,  and  then 
followed  along  the  edge  of  it,  pulled  by 
the  straining  dogs.  Larry  paused  to  look 
at  some  damaged  stalks,  the  ears  of 
which  had  been  shredded.  I thought  a 
coon  had  done  it,  but  he  told  me  it  was 
the  work  of  a porky.  It  all  looked  the 
same  to  me.  Anyways,  I was  more 
interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
corn — whether  the  kernels  would  dent 
by  the  first  killing  frost.  That  was  always 
a worry  in  this  high  Allegheny  country. 
If  they  didn’t  dent,  the  com  would  be 
soft  and  of  no  use  as  grinding  corn  for 
cattle  feed.  It  would  be  all  right  for 
silage,  however,  but  we  already  had  a 
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ten-acre  field  on  the  other  end  of  the 
farm  for  that  purpose.  While  I was 
mulling  over  this  we  came  to  an  area 
where  the  ears  had  not  only  been 
chewed  off  but  the  stalks  had  also  been 
trampled  down.  The  dogs  snuffed  about 
in  the  carnage  with  great  interest  while 
we  tried  to  pull  them  away.  I knew 
from  past  experience  what  made  it  look 
as  if  a bunch  of  hogs  had  been  on  the 
loose  in  there.  So  did  Larry.  “I  see  you 
got  a bear  in  your  corn  again,  ” he  said. 

We  went  past  the  area,  getting  the 
dogs  interested  in  coon  again,  while  I 
thought  of  that  night,  a year  or  was  it 
two  earlier,  when  a sudden  knocking 
sounded  on  my  door  at  an  hour  when  I 
should  have  been  in  bed.  It  was  Ernie 
Huekabone,  who  lived  almost  two  miles 
away  on  the  hardtop  and  was  my 
nearest  neighbor. 

“I  saw  your  light  was  on,”  he  said. 
“Thought  I’d  drop  in  and  ask  if  you 
wanted  to  see  the  bear  that’s  been  in 
your  corn.  ’’ 

It  was  a frosty,  star-flecked  night. 
There  was  even  a flickering  of  northern 
lights,  a faint  sweeping  veil  of  lumines- 
ence  undulating  across  the  northern 
horizon.  We  drove  up  the  road  until  we 
reached  the  cornfield  and  went  along  it 
for  a ways.  Then  Ernie  stopped  and 
turned  on  everything.  He  had  a hand 
spotlight  on  the  seat  beside  him  and  he 
now  reached  it  out  through  his  open 
window  and  flicked  it  on.  The  beam  of 
light  swept  across  the  field,  wavered 
back  and  forth  a moment  and  then 
settled. 

“There  they  are,”  he  said. 

I saw  nothing.  Straining  my  eyes  into 
the  void,  I wondered  vaguely  at  the 


plural  of  the  word.  Then  suddenly  they 
were  there,  three  bears  instead  of  the 
one  I was  prepared  for.  A couple  of 
weeks  earlier  they  would  have  re- 
mained hidden  in  the  com.  But  now  it 
was  frost-bitten,  dried  leaves  dangling, 
tops  bent  over  and  the  ears  drooping, 
ready  for  picking  in  a few  days.  So  now 
the  bears  were  seen  easily  as  they 
arose,  the  mama  bear  towering  over  the 
corn  and  heads  of  the  two  cubs  just 
reaching  above  it.  The  light  held  them 
there  for  the  longest  moment. 

“Well,  said  Ernie  later  as  we  headed 
back  down  the  road.  “Now  you’ll  know 
where  to  go  hunting  when  the  season 
comes  around. 

I thought  of  the  way  the  three  bears 
had  poised  there  for  a moment  before 
they  fled,  a tableau  not  to  be  witnessed 
in  another  lifetime  perhaps.  “No,  I 
don’t  think  so,  ” I said. 

Plunged  Out  of  Sight 

But  now  we  were  near  the  lower  end 
of  the  field,  the  dogs  straining  more 
eagerly  than  ever  on  their  leashes. 
Larry  bent  down  and  released  his  and  I 
did  the  same.  With  a few  yelps  of 
elation,  the  dogs  cast  about  in  the  brief 
flickerings  of  the  lamps,  then  plunged 
out  of  sight  in  the  corn.  Almost  im- 
mediately one  gave  a series  of  deep, 
bellowing  bays.  In  another  moment  the 
others  joined  in,  creating  a cacophony 
of  sound.  The  dogs  swirled  through  the 
depths  of  the  cornfield,  then  headed  for 
the  woods  in  a flurry  of  rustling  com. 

The  chill  I had  felt  in  the  air  was 
supplanted  by  a warm  glow  of  anticipa- 
tion. Larry  listened  for  a moment 
longer. 

“Well,  it  looks  like  we  got  a good  one 
this  time,  ” he  said. 

He  took  off  after  the  dogs,  with  me 
trailing  along  in  his  wake  and  ex- 
periencing my  first  tinge  of  apprehen- 
sion. I had  been  out  with  him  and  his 
friends  several  times  before,  but  we 
were  alone  now  and  I had  the  feeling  he 
was  quite  free  of  any  restricting  influ 
ence  others  might  place  upon  nis  ac 
tivities.  I suspected  I might  be  in  for  t 
rough  night.  Larry  comes  in  a large 
economy  size,  being  six  foot  two  and 
over  230  pounds,  and  wears  seven 
league  boots  as  well,  which  he  now 
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proceeded  to  make  impressive  use  of. 

Outdoorsmen  like  Larry  need  have 
no  regard  for  the  difficulties  of  terrain. 
Brush,  dense  forest  growth  and  dead- 
falls seem  to  give  way  or  vanish  from 
underfoot  as  if  by  magic.  While  I strug- 
gled with  these  natural  obstacles,  Larry 
Istrode  off  ahead  of  me,  unimpeded  by  it 
all.  He  was  pretty  much  in  his  element. 
By  day  he  walked  oil  and  gas  leases, 
measuring  production.  In  the  evenings 
and  on  weekends  he  trained  bird  dogs. 
Then  of  course  there  was  his  hobby, 
which  was  this — coon-hunting.  In  the 
wake  of  these  superior  qualifications,  I 
floundered  along  as  best  I could. 

There  came  a moment  when  Larry 
halted  some  distance  ahead  of  me,  giv- 
ing me  a chance  to  catch  up.  He  was  at 
the  edge  of  a slope  listening  to  the  dogs 
in  the  valley  below.  Their  baying  rolled 
off  through  the  valley  and  set  my  collie 
dog  back  at  the  farm  to  barking,  and 
then  the  dogs  at  the  farm  on  the  high- 
way. There  were  no  farms  after  that  and 
the  sound  lost  itself  among  the  distant 
ridges  of  the  Alleghenies.  But  it  was  a 
fine  thing  to  listen  to  with  the  orange 
harvest  moon  starting  to  come  up  over 
the  ridge  now,  its  movement  readily 
discernible  if  you  paused  long  enough 
to  watch  for  it. 

But  Larry  was  already  plunging  into 
the  darker  recesses  of  the  valley  and  I 
had  to  cease  my  poetic  woolgatherings 
and  launch  myself  after  him.  We 
dropped  into  the  blackness,  our 
lamps — mine  especially — hard  put  to 
light  our  way.  I had  been  aware  for 
some  time,  and  on  previous  hunts  as 
well,  that  while  Larry’s  lamp  gave  forth 
a fairly  creditable  luminosity,  mine 
gave  off  but  a pale  imitation  of  it,  with 
the  result  that  my  nighttime  endeavors 
were  further  encumbered.  It  did  no 
good  to  adjust  the  flame,  which  I spent 
an  annoying  amount  of  time  doing,  and 
I finally  concluded  that  the  difference 
was  due  to  the  reflectors;  his  was  large 
and  shiny,  mine  was  small  and  tar- 
nished. So  I floundered  along  as  best  I 
could  in  the  semi-darkness. 

After  we  went  through  the  valley  a 
ways,  Larry  halted  again  to  listen.  The 
dogs  seemed  nearer  now  and  their 
sound  came  from  a higher  elevation. 
The  barking  was  intermittent,  with 


stretches  of  silence  in  between.  Some- 
times only  a short  bark  or  two  would 
break  the  silence,  then  there  would  be 
a series  of  bayings,  with  all  the  dogs 
joining  in. 

“It  sounds  like  they’re  heading  up 
over  the  ridge  now,”  Larry  said,  turn- 
ing abruptly  toward  the  steep  slope  on 
our  left. 

“How  do  you  know  they’re  not  after  a 
bear?” 

“Naw,  they’d  sound  different  if  they 
were.  Larry  went  up  the  steep  grade 
with  the  finesse  of  a mountain  goat  and 
was  taking  a breather  on  the  ridgetop 
when  I finally  arrived.  But  I noticed  he 
was  breathing  a bit  heavily  too,  now. 
Aha,  I thought,  it’s  finally  getting  to 
him.  But  no  such  luck.  He  barely  gave 
me  enough  time  to  get  my  own  respira- 
tion halfway  back  to  normal  before  he 
was  off  again,  his  seven  leaguers  chew- 
ing up  the  yardage. 

The  dogs  were  far  down  the  ridge 
now,  their  baying  sounding  a bit  eerie 
in  the  brightening  moonlight.  It  was 
easier  going  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
the  hemlock  and  black  cherry  being 
more  massive  and  wider  spaced  there. 
It  had  not  been  logged  for  a long  time, 
so  there  was  little  debris  to  hinder  our 
way.  It  was  a pleasure  walking  up 
there,  the  moon  smaller  and  brighter 
now,  sailing  along  between  the  tower- 
ing bulks  of  the  hemlocks.  Ahead,  the 
sounds  of  the  dogs  drew  us  on. 

Looked  Down  on  Hawk 

I had  been  on  that  ridge  several 
times  before  in  winter,  hunting  deer, 
and  once  I had  been  there  in  early  fall. 
I d looked  down  on  a hawk  hunting  in 
the  valley  below,  and  thought  how 
much  the  valley  looked  as  it  had  when 
the  first  settlers  paused  there  a century 
and  a half  earlier. 

Now,  Larry  paused  to  tend  to  his 
lamp.  Its  flame  nad  waned  perceptibly 
and  he  had  now  taken  a cat-whisker- 
thin  wire  from  amongst  his  effects  and 
proceeded  to  ream  out  the  orifice.  He 
was  rewarded  by  a healthy  hiss  and  an 
instant  rejuvenation  of  the  flame.  He 
did  the  same  for  mine  but  the  results 
proved  negligible.  While  we  were  im- 
mersed in  this  delicate  procedure,  we 
became  gradually  aware  that  we  hadn’t 
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heard  the  black-and-tans  for  some  time. 

Larry  stood  quietly  for  a time  and 
listened,  then  found  a storm-downed 
tree  and  settled  himself  on  the  trunk.  I 
was  quite  happy  to  do  likewise  and 
eased  myself  down  with  a grateful 
groan.  On  other  hunts  when  the  dogs 
soundings  ceased  for  any  length  of 
time,  we  stopped  and  listened  and 
waited,  and  soon  heard  the  soft  padding 
of  their  feet  and  suddenly  they  were 
there  with  us  in  the  dark,  their  wet 
noses  snuffling  our  hands.  We  waited 
now,  but  this  time  the  dogs  did  not 
come. 

Long-Drawn  Howl 

Then  we  heard  them  again,  a long 
drawn  howl  at  first,  as  if  to  indicate  a 
renewal  of  the  chase,  and  no  longer 
ahead  of  us  on  the  ridge  but  down  in 
the  valley  on  the  other  side  of  us,  and 
going  the  other  way. 

“That  old  boar  coon  is  really  giving 
them  a run  for  their  money,  Larry 
said.  He  jumped  up  with  newfound 
vigor  and  headed  down  the  other  side 
of  the  ridge.  There  was  nothing  for  me 
but  to  tear  myself  from  the  delectably 
comfortable  seat  I had  discovered  on  a 
fallen  maple  and  follow  suit. 

We  went  down  into  the  valley, 
crossed  it  and  climbed  the  other  side, 
because  that  was  where  the  dogs  went. 
We  followed  them  along  the  ridgetop 
and  then  suddenly  there  was  another 
valley,  the  dogs  howling  in  it  down 
below.  I knew  where  we  were  inexora- 
bly headed  now.  I had  been  there 
before.  It  was  the  turn-around  place. 
There  was  something  about  the  lay  of 
the  land  in  this  area  that  always  man- 
aged to  turn  you  around,  no  matter  how 
well  you  watched  which  way  you  were 
headed.  But  Larry  appeared  oblivious 
to  this,  or  at  least  undaunted  by  it. 

It  was  the  place  where  some  years 
before  one  of  tne  hunters  staying  at  our 
farm  had  come  upon  a stranger  sitting 
before  a fire.  Nearby  in  the  snow  lay 
the  carcass  of  a deer,  frozen  stiff  as  a 
board  and  looking  as  if  it  had  been 
dragged  quite  a ways. 

“Hello,  there,  said  the  man,  smiling 
cheerfully.  “Would  you  have  a cigarette 
on  you?  I’m  dying  for  a smoke.  I ran  out 
last  night. 


“Certainly,”  said  our  hunter,  extend- 
ing his  pack.  “Take  as  many  as  you 
want. 

“Very  well,  I’ll  take  a couple.” 

“Did  you  say  you  ran  out  last  night? 
You  mean  you  spent  all  night  here?” 

“I’m  afraid  I did,  said  the  other 
hunter,  smiling  ruefully. 

“I’ll  be  darned.  It  was  pretty  cold  last 
night.  This  morning  the  temperature 
was  only  about  14  above  zero.  ” 

“Well,  it  wasn’t  the  Waldorf  Astoria, 
but  I really  didn  t have  much  choice. 
About  the  third  time  I dragged  that 
deer  back  to  the  same  place  I’d  been 
before,  I decided  I’d  had  enough.  It 
was  getting  dark  then  and  I knew  I was 
stuck  here  for  the  night.  ” 

“Well,  you  certainly  don’t  seem  the 
worse  for  it.  ” 

“It  wasn’t  too  bad.  All  I really  missed 
was  a smoke.  I had  a sandwich  and  a 
couple  of  candy  bars  and  curled  up  next 
to  the  fire.  At  times  it  even  felt  cozy,’ 
said  the  stranger.  “But  now  I’ll  have  to 
ask  you  for  directions  back  to  the  high- 
way. ” 

“You  shouldn  t have  any  trouble  fol- 
lowing my  back  trail  through  the  new 
snow.  When  you  come  out  of  the 
woods,  just  go  straight  ahead  and  you ’ll 
hit  the  highway.” 

“I’m  much  obliged  to  you,”  said  the 
man. 

“My  pleasure,”  said  our  hunter  with 
the  utmost  sincerity.  It  wasn’t  offer 
that  you  ran  into  so  much  cool  for- 
titude. 

The  baying  of  the  dogs  had  lessenec 
again  and  seemed  farther  away  thar 
ever.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  exactly 
which  direction  they  were  now.  The 
sound  echoed  and  re-echoed  througf 
the  valleys.  Above  us  the  moon  sailec 
higher  and  smaller  and  I was  acutely 
aware  of  a growing  weariness. 

“Where  in  blazes  is  that  coon  taking 
them  dogs?”  I asked,  doing  my  best  tc 
hold  down  my  exasperation. 

“Doggoned  if  I know,  ” said  Larry,  hi 
tone  giving  me  some  encouragement 
“Sometimes  they  run  all  night. 

“Maybe  it  isn’t  the  same  coon  they 
started  with.  ” 

“You  got  me  there,”  said  Larry. 
“We  ll  never  know,  that’s  for  sure.  ” 

He  looked  at  his  watch  then,  the  first 
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i|ime  I had  seen  him  do  so.  He  started 
>ff  again  but  this  time  his  direction 
ippeared  aimless  and  lacked  his  usual 
purpose.  Even  the  far-off  baying  of  the 
(logs  seemed  to  be  lacking  in  that  which 
lad  inspired  his  earlier  efforts. 

“Well,  it’s  two  o’clock  and  they  sound 
like  they’re  headed  for  the  next 
minty,”  ne  said.  “Guess  you  and  I had 
fetter  call  it  a night.”  He  turned  to  his 
eft  then  and  I followed  along  behind, 
mite  willing  to  accept  that  home  lay  in 
hat  direction.  I nad  been  turned 
iround  quite  thoroughly  on  the  last 
;ouple  of  changes  we  had  made,  and  I 
vas  perfectly  willing  to  accept  any  deci- 
ions  he  might  make.  Besides,  he  had  a 
;ood  sense  of  direction  and  a lot  of 
ixperience  to  go  with  it. 

After  we  had  gone  up  hill  and  down 
or  quite  some  time,  I thought  of  some- 
hing.  “Hey,  what  about  the  dogs?”  We 
mild  no  longer  hear  them. 

“Don’t  worry  about  them,”  said 
Larry.  “I’ll  just  leave  my  jacket  behind 
md  when  I come  back  in  the  morning 
ihey’ll  be  waiting  there  by  it.  ” 

We  went  on  some  more.  Finally  I 
leard  the  gurgle  of  water  in  the  dark 
ahead  of  us.  It  was  the  run  that  crossed 
Jie  road  below  the  farm.  We  had 
umped  it  several  times  during  the 
light. 

“It  won’t  be  long  now,”  said  Larry, 
jiis  voice  quite  relieved,  I thought.  “It’ll 
le  clear  sailing  down  to  the  road.  ” 

We  followed  the  tiny  stream  so  long 


that  even  Larry  began  to  show  signs  of 
agitation.  We  should  have  been  out  on 
the  road,  yet  here  we  were,  still  slog- 
ging through  the  woods,  no  end  yet. 

“By  golly,  we  should  have  come  to 
the  road  by  now,”  said  Larry. 

I was  beginning  to  worry.  Since 
neither  of  us  had  a compass,  I cast 
about  for  some  means  of  telling  direc- 
tion, but  saw  nothing  useful.  There  was 
the  moon,  but  now  it  was  directly  over- 
head and  I had  no  way  of  telling  the 
direction  from  which  it  had  risen,  or 
was  setting  toward. 

“We  sure  as  heck  must  be  going  the 
wrong  way,”  I said. 

“I  don’t  know  how,  said  Larry.  “The 
crick  is  on  our  left,  so  we  must  be  going 
the  right  way.” 

“But  maybe  we  re  walking  on  the 
wrong  side  of  it,”  I said. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  get 
down  on  our  knees  next  to  the  stream 
and  try  to  figure  out  the  direction  the 
water  was  flowing. 

“Son  of  a gun,  Larry  said  finally. 
“It’s  going  the  wrong  way.  ” 

The  only  redeeming  feature  of  the 
long  walk  back  was  that  it  was  on  the 
level.  When  we  got  back  to  the  car, 
Larry  left  a small  rug  there  for  the  dogs 
to  come  back  to  and  dropped  me  off  at 
the  farm.  Five  minutes  later  I was  dead 
to  the  world.  But  I must  have  kept  on 
climbing  those  ridges  even  in  my  sleep, 
because  I was  still  feeling  the  effects  of 
it  well  into  the  next  day. 
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The 

Responsible 

Hunter 

By  Ted  McCawley,  Jr. 

MOST  SPORTSMEN  enjoy  hunting 
with  congenial  companions  who 
speak  the  same  language.  However, 
they  live  in  dread  of  getting  stuck  with 
some  thoughtless  or  careless  character 
who  either  doesn  t know  or  ignores  the 
basic  rules  of  good  manners  and  how  to 
behave  in  the  field.  They  make  that  sort 
of  mistake  with  the  same  individual 
only  once. 

Yet  unfortunately,  such  thoughtless 
or  careless  hunters  do  exist  and,  though 
their  numbers  are  few,  their  actions  are 
all  too  often  viewed  as  typical  by  critics 
of  the  sport. 

The  hallmarks  of  a responsible 
hunter  and  a good  companion  afield  go 
way  beyond  just  obeying  the  formal 
laws  relative  to  trespass,  bag  limits  and 
seasons.  In  essence,  they  involve  a 
basic  respect  for  the  bird  or  animal  be- 
ing hunted.  For  example,  it  might  not 
be  against  the  law  to  shoot  a pheasant 
on  the  ground,  but  a true  sportsman 
wouldn’t  do  it. 

Such  a person  tries  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  game  he  or  she 
hunts.  Waterfowl  identification  is  espe- 
cially important  to  insure  that  only 
species  that  are  legal  are  taken. 
Knowledge  of  wildlife  management  is 
also  helpful.  The  responsible  hunter 
takes  an  interest  in  programs  to 
improve  habitat  through  planting  of 
food  and  cover  crops. 

Equally  important  is  skill  with 
firearms  to  insure  quick,  clean  kills.  In 
addition,  such  people  regard  game  as  a 
delicacy  for  the  table  and  never  waste 
it.  If  hunting  on  private  property,  they 
make  it  a point  to  share  game  with  the 
landowner. 

A responsible  hunter  who  wants  to 
be  invited  to  hunt  with  others  more 
than  once  should  also  follow  a few 
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unwritten  rules  of  field  demeanor. 
With  experience,  these  will  come 
naturally;  but  novices,  in  particular, 
should  make  a conscious  effort  to  follow 
them. 

Above  all,  never  take  a chance.  Ob- 
serve all  the  rules  of  safety,  even  if  your 
companion  doesn  t.  You  will  impress 
him  with  your  caution. 

Give  your  companion  all  the  breaks. 
The  accepted  practice  is  to  alternate  on 
single  shots.  The  easiest  way  to  irritate 
your  partner  is  to  try  to  “wipe  his  eye.  ” 

Find  out  which  side  your  companion 
shoots  from,  and  then  take  the  other 
side.  Never  shoot  at  birds  flying  his 
way.  It’s  an  act  of  real  discourtesy  to  ll 
shoot  across  another  gunner’s  front  un- 
less you  know  he  has  an  empty  gun. 
Even  then,  you  should  explain  yourac- 
tion  afterwards. 

Claiming  birds  you  didn  t actually  hil 
is  another  no-no.  If  there  is  the 
slightest  doubt,  give  it  to  your  com 
panion  rather  than  being  branded  as  £ 
“claimer. 

Don  t try  to  handle  your  companion’; 
dog  and  never  criticize  the  animal’;  i 
shortcomings.  Praise  good  dog  worl 
and  ignore  the  bad.  Give  the  dog  ; 
chance  to  retrieve  your  birds  and  lool 
for  them  yourself  only  if  absoluteh 
necessary. 

A cardinal  rule  is  never  to  hunt  ij 
your  friend’s  favorite  spot  which  he  ha  ; 
shown  you  unless  he  is  along  or  ha 
given  his  consent.  Violation  of  thi  I 
courtesy  could  lead  to  the  end  of  a fim  i 
relationship.  ll 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effec  I 
that,  if  you  want  to  find  out  about 
man,  get  him  in  a poker  game  or  tak  *t 
him  hunting.  Remember  that  when  you  t 
accept  an  invitation,  and  see  that  yoi  k 
conduct  yourself  so  that  you  will  war  t 
rant  a return  engagement. 

Above  all,  emphasize  the  basics  c J 
hunting  ethics  to  all  of  your  associate  a 
and  to  youngsters  who  may  just  b je 
starting  the  sport.  Responsible  hunte  il 
behavior  may  not  change  the  vitrioli 
anti-hunter  s point  of  view,  but  it  wi 
certainly  go  a long  way  toward  persuac 
ing  the  general  public  that  hunters  ar  ]\ 
decent  people  who  do  care  abor 
wildlife.  The  irresponsible  few,  on  th 
other  hand,  do  us  all  great  harm.  * 
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Beagles  and  Bunnies 

By  Shirley  Grenoble 


“nnAINT  NO  accountin'  for  what 

JL  rabbit  chasin’  does  to  a man,”  my 
ather-in-law  used  to  philosophize,  “it’s 
Dast  all  understands’ . ’ 

Even  though  he  is  gone  now,  I can 
, still  see  Dad  sitting  on  the  woodbox  on 
the  porch,  listening  intently  for  the 
sounds  that  would  tell  him  that  Ken,  his 
son  and  my  husband,  and  Andy,  the 
best  rabbit  hound  in  the  state  he  always 
said,  had  a chase  going  in  the  bottom- 
lands across  the  road.  Then  he  would 
lean  back  and  just  listen  until  all  was 
quiet  again.  Long  before  I ever  went 
-abbit  hunting  myself,  I learned  that 
here  is  something  special,  almost  hyp- 
aotic,  about  a beagle  barking  after  a 
Dunny. 

You  can  feel  that  special  excitement 
whenever  you  turn  a beagle  man 
should  I say  a beagle  person?)  and  his 
logs  loose  in  a favorite  cottontail  patch. 
And  doesn  t every  outdoorsman  have 
such  a special  place  where  rabbits  are 
Dlentiful  but  other  hunters  are  few?  A 
Diace  where  he  goes  if  his  spirits  need  a 
ift  or  he  just  has  the  hankering  for  the 
>ound  of  beagle  music? 

It’s  been  my  privilege  to  enjoy  sev- 
eral such  bunny  heavens  in  various 
Darts  of  the  state.  I cut  my  hunting 
l:eeth  on  rabbits  and  in  just  such  a 
place.  It  was  a relative’s  farm  in  Centre 
bounty  where  overgrown  fields  were 
Dordered  by  brushy  fencerows  and  old 
>tone  walls.  Berry  briars,  sumac,  weeds 
ind  brushpiles  offered  food  and  shelter 
Tiost  of  the  year,  and  stands  of  young 
Dines  provided  excellent  winter  cover. 

Many  a rabbit  from  that  farm  became 
;tew  at  our  house,  although  many  more 
escaped  unscathed  to  be  chased 
mother  day. 

My  first  few  trips  to  that  farm  taught 
ne  some  never-to-be-forgotten  lessons. 
The  first  day  of  dog  training  season  that 
/ear,  Ken  announced  his  intention  of 
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going  to  Elmer’s  farm  and  running  the 
dogs.  I tried  to  dissuade  him — he  was 
on  crutches  from  a recently  broken 
ankle — but  he  was  determined.  So  I in- 
formed him  I was  going  along,  to  go  for 
help  when  he  fell  and  broke  the  other 
leg. 

Just  a bit  behind  Elmer’s  barn  there 
was  a jungle  of  briars.  Ken  ordered 
favorite  beagle  No.  1,  Andy,  and  his 
female  sidekick,  Gypsy,  into  it. 

“Go  around  to  the  top  side  and  wait,” 
Ken  told  me.  “If  anything  pops  out 
you’ll  probably  see  it.” 

Well,  I sure  did  see  it!  On  my  way 
around,  a rabbit  rocketed  out  of  the 
weeds  at  my  feet  and  nearly  startled  me 
out  of  my  sneakers. 

I yelled  for  Ken  and  he  brought  the 
dogs  over  and  put  them  on  the  trail. 
They  took  off,  baying  furiously  on  the 
hot  track. 

Photo  by  T had  Bukow ski 

COTTONTAILS  ARE  the  first  game  for  many 
youngsters — and  continue  to  be  favored 
quarry  for  the  rest  of  a hunter’s  life,  as 
countless  Pennsylvanians  know. 
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Right  then,  I learned  the  one  abso- 
lute in  rabbit  hunting.  “When  a rabbit 
is  pushed  by  dogs,  it  will  eventually 
head  back  to  its  home  area,  which  for 
this  rabbit  is  probably  that  briar  patch,” 
Ken  instructed  me.  “I’m  going  to  stay 
with  the  dogs.  You  stay  here,  pick  a 
spot  where  you  can  see  around  a little 
and  watch  for  the  rabbit  coming  back.” 

I watched  Ken  hobble  off,  amazed  at 
how  skillfully  he  maneuvered  the 
crutches  through  the  weedfield. 

Good  a Place  as  Any 

I decided  to  stay  right  there.  It 
seemed  as  good  a place  as  any.  The 
dogs’  barking  grew  fainter  and  fainter 
until  finally  they  were  almost  out  of  ear- 
shot. But  after  awhile  I detected  their 
insistent  voices  growing  louder  as  they 
headed  back  my  way.  I could  feel  my 
excitement  rising.  The  rabbit  had  to  be 
ahead  of  the  dogs.  Was  I in  the  right 
place?  Would  I see  it?  Should  I move? 

Then  there  was  a telltale  ripple  in  the 
weeds  and  I saw  the  rabbit,  just  hop- 
ping along.  Sure  enough,  it  cut  into  the 
briars. 

That  first  taste  of  rabbit  hunting 
whetted  my  appetite  for  the  sport.  Twc 
decades  later  my  enthusiasm  has  di- 
minished not  a bit. 

I learned  quickly  that  seldom  does  s 
rabbit  chase  nave  the  storybook  ending 
that  first  one  did.  It’s  true  that  a cotton- 
tail routed  from  its  cover  and  pursuec 
by  a dog  will  make  its  way  back,  even 
tually,  to  its  own  bailiwick.  But  how  il 
does  so  is  another  story,  and  thereir 
lies  the  charm  of  the  chase. 

Some  rabbits  will  run  more  than  £ 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  dogs,  mak 
ing  long,  graceful  sweeps  around  then 
domain.  Others,  probably  veterans  o 
rabbit  chases,  stay  only  a short  distant 
ahead  of  the  dogs,  and  by  means  o 
short  jumps  and  abrupt  turns  lead  then 
on  a zigzag  course  which  can  be  difRcul 
to  unravel. 

Sometimes  a bunny  sits  tight  till  thi 
dogs  are  almost  breathing  on  it,  then  i 
zips  ahead,  at  first  taking  long  jump 
and  changing  directions,  then  sitting 
tight  till  time  for  the  next  spurt. 

Some  bunnies  seem  to  enjoy  th< 
chase  as  much  as  the  dogs  do.  They  jus 
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tiop  along,  keeping  a safe  distance  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  dogs.  One 
rabbit  may  zip  directly  to  a hole  when 
flushed;  the  next  will  run  several  circles 
before  someone  intercepts  it  or  it  holes 
up. 

These  are  the  factors  that  make  pre- 
season training  sessions  so  important. 
Beagles  have  to  be  persistent  and  learn 
bow  to  make  circles  to  find  the  scent 
after  they  lose  it.  They  must  learn  not 
to  backtrail  nor  to  be  sidetracked  onto 
another  scent  trail  (another  rabbit,  a 
deer,  a fox  or  even  a cat).  And,  at  least 
in  our  case,  there  is  usually  a young  dog 
or  two  whose  skills  are  sharpened  by 
running  with  the  old  dog. 

Without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  im- 
ortant  lessons  ever  imprinted  on  me 
appened  during  a dog  training  session 
at  Elmer’s  farm.  The  beagles  had  a rab- 
bit running  and  everything  seemed  to 
be  going  along  about  average.  I was 
posted  at  the  end  of  a fencerow  that 
separated  a cornfield  from  a weedfield. 
As  the  dogs  started  down  the  far  end  of 
the  fencerow,  I saw  a flash  of  brown 
scoot  from  into  the  weeds.  Occasionally 
[ glimpsed  bits  of  brown  as  the  rabbit 
slipped  along  through  the  thick  cover. 

What  an  easy  shot,  I thought.  If  this 
was  season,  I’d  have  that  rabbit  for 
sure. 

Then  the  rabbit  made  a small  circle 
in  the  field  and  stepped  out  of  the 
weeds  into  the  open.  I was  truly  chag- 
rined to  see  that  the  “rabbit”  was  actu- 
ally a hen  pheasant! 

Only  then  did  I realize  that  the  dogs 
were  racing  off  in  another  direction  and 
weren’t  chasing  this  hen  at  all.  She’d 
gotten  nervous  when  the  beagles  got 
too  close  and  just  moved  out  of  their 
way. 

So  whoever  said,  “Don’t  shoot  till 
you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes,”  must 
have  been  a hunter  and  a heap-smart 
one  at  that!  To  this  day  I take  no  shot 
until  my  target  is  identified  beyond  any 
possible  doubt — and  then  I take 
mother  look. 

Only  one  out  of  five  rabbits  lives  be- 
i yond  its  first  birthday,  which  is  not  sur- 
prising when  you  realize  just  how  many 
species  (cats,  dogs,  snakes,  hawks,  foxes 
and  man,  just  to  name  a few)  prey  on 


Photo  by  Don  Shiner 


SOMETIMES  A CHASE  results  In  a kill, 
sometimes  the  rabbit  escapes  to  run  another 
day.  No  matter.  Either  way  gives  a hunter  a 
reason  to  discuss  things  with  his  pal. 

the  rabbit.  But  what  he  lacks  in  longev- 
ity he  makes  up  for  in  productivity. 

Paul  Kelsey  of  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  said,  “A 
pair  of  rabbits  which  will  normally  have 
about  four  litters  each  summer,  each 
consisting  of  at  least  four  young,  could 
have  over  thirteen  thousand  progeny 
by  the  end  of  their  fourth  summer.” 

Whew!  But  since  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  needed  to 
maintain  stable  numbers,  the  rest  are 
just  wiped  out — that  is  nature’s  plan. 

That  a rabbit  will  run  a roundabout 
course  for  home  when  pushed  by  a 
hound  is  about  all  the  certainty  you  can 
enjoy  when  rabbit  hunting.  With  each 
new  chase  the  gunner  must  try  to  figure 
out  just  where  to  intercept  the  return- 
ing rabbit. 

The  scenario  goes  something  like 
this:  Tom,  the  youngster  we’ve  brought 
to  our  favorite  bunny  patch  in  Bradford 
County,  has  kicked  out  a rabbit.  It  tears 
across  a small  clearing  before  disappear- 
ing into  the  weeds.  He  gets  off  a quick 
shot  but  misses. 

We  put  the  dogs  on  the  scent  and  the 
chase  is  on.  We  stand  listening,  enjoy- 
ing the  hound  music  and  waiting  to  see 
which  direction  the  chase  will  turn.  The 
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rabbit  runs  a long  way.  The  dog’s  tongu- 
ing  grows  faint. 

“They’re  veering  left,  Ken  shouts  to 
us.  Tom,  my  son  Mark  and  I hurry  to 
our  left  and  spread  out,  making  sure  of 
each  others’  positions,  and  wait. 

The  rabbit  keeps  coming  and  the 
barking  grows  louder.  Everybody 
tenses,  feeling  the  same  expectancy 
that’s  generated  on  a deer  watch.  Sud- 
denly the  dogs  stop  sounding.  What’s 
the  matter? 

Haven’t  Given  Up 

The  dogs  haven’t  given  up,  so  the 
rabbit  must  have  made  some  tricky 
move.  But  now  we  must  all  be  espe- 
cially alert.  This  bunny  has  fooled  the 
dogs,  perhaps  by  a sidelong  leap  or  by 
running  down  its  own  backtrail  and 
then  jumping  to  the  side,  or  even  by 
swimming  across  a small  creek  (oh,  yes, 
they  do  swim).  It  will  then  try  to  make 
its  escape  by  hopping  along  the  edge  of 
heavy  cover,  pausing  to  listen  for  the 
dogs  (much  the  same  thing  whitetails 
do  when  pushed  by  drivers),  then  head- 
ing out  for  safer  cover. 

At  such  times  the  rabbit,  as  it  slips 
along  unhurried  by  the  dogs,  will  often 
blunder  into  the  hunter,  offering  an 
easy  shot  provided  that  the  hunter  does 
not  spook  it  by  excess  movement. 

Prince’s  sudden  confident  voice  jolts 
us  all  back  to  alertness.  Then,  50  yards 
in  front  of  us,  the  rabbit  squirts  out  of  a 
grass  clump  and  crosses  in  front  of  us 
all — in  the  open  but  too  far  away  for  a 
shot — the  dogs  in  hot  pursuit. 

Rabbit  and  beagles  run  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  first  trip  around,  again  veering 
to  the  left.  We  stay  where  we  are.  The 
rabbit  makes  a somewhat  wider  circle 
this  time.  Soon  the  dogs  are  coming 
straight  for  us  again.  We  all  strain  to  see 
any  movement.  Abruptly  the  dogs  stop. 
Again  we  wonder,  has  the  rabbit  holed 
up? 

No,  the  rabbit  has  held  tight.  The 
dogs,  which  are  making  small  circles  to 


locate  the  scent,  get  too  close  for  the 
cottontail’s  comfort.  From  my  perch 
atop  a small  brushpile  I see  the  rabbit 
tear  out  again.  This  time  it  runs  directly 
away  from  us  for  a hundred  yards  or  so, 
then  turns  slightly  to  the  right. 

“It’s  heading  for  that  patch  of 
woods,’  Ken  yells.  So  Mark  and  Ken 
run  for  the  woods,  hoping  to  arrive  be- 
fore the  rabbit  does. 

But  the  rabbit  does  not  go  into  the 
open  woods,  preferring  the  cover  of  the 
weedfield,  and  heads  right  back  for  the 
area  the  men  had  left.  When  I hear  the 
dogs  headed  that  way,  I leave  my  spot 
and  run  over  to  where  Mark  had  been. 

I notice  Mark  and  Ken  coming  out  of 
the  woods  and  heading  back  toward  us. 

The  rabbit  keeps  veering  sharply  and 
I catch  just  a glimpse  as  it  runs  through 
the  spot  I have  left,  almost  crossing  my 
boot  tracks.  “Tom,  watch  behind  you! 

I yell. 

Barooom!  Tom’s  20-gauge  single 
ends  that  chase  and  there  will  be 
hasenpfeffer  at  the  Williams  home  this 

week. 

Rabbit  hunting  provides  an  excellent 
way  to  introduce  youngsters  to  huntei 
ethics  and  safety.  Tramping  around  in 
farm  fields  gives  many  on-the-spot  op- 
portunities for  instruction  in  how  tc 
safely  cross  fences,  ditches,  stone  walls 
etc.  Here  a novice  can  learn  that  the 
chase,  more  than  the  shot,  is  the  enjoy- 
able experience. 

Throughout  the  centuries  that 
beagles  nave  been  used  to  chase  rab- 
bits, there  has  been  a lot  of  conjecture 
as  to  whether  it  is  the  tastiness  of  rab- 
bits or  the  incredible  magic  of  beagle 
music  that  makes  the  cottontail  the  top 
small  game  animal  in  the  nation. 

For  us,  it  is  a combination  of  botf : 
these  things. 

It  is  likely  that  most  Pennsylvania 
hunters,  no  matter  how  sophisticateo  | 
hunting  methods  and  preferences  havi  ' 
become,  find  some  time  each  season  fo 
plain  of  rabbit  hunting. 


In  No  Hurry 

The  eyes  of  black  bear  cubs  don  t open  until  the  cubs  are  about  forty  days  old. 
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GAME  NEW ! 


District  game  protectors,  land 
managers,  research  biologists,  for- 
esters, division  chiefs,  writers  and 
photographers,  administrators,  game 
farm  superintendents — essentially  all 
full-time  employees  except  clerical 
staff — met  together  for  several  days  in 
July  at  Penn  State's  main  campus  in 


\ 

Officers  chat  during  class 
break.  From  left,  DGPs  Al 
Scott , Armstrong  Co.;  Bill 
Bower,  Bradford;  Dan 
lenkins,  Somerset;  Tim 
Marks,  Mifflin. 


Getting  Together 


Lecturer  Wolfgang 
Bosse  makes  a point 
about  two-way  com- 
munication. 


By  Toni  Williams 

GAME  NEWS  Staff  Writer 

IT'S  ONE  PART  school,  one  part 
I professional  conference,  one  part 
seminar  and  one  part  family  reunion. 
It's  a chance  for  all  the  field  officers  and 
staff  in  the  state  to  get  together  every 
few  years — a chance  to  catch  up  on  the 
latest  developments  in  wildlife  re- 
search, law  enforcement  and  com- 
munications; to  find  out  how  other 
states  are  grappling  with  some  of  the 
problems  Pennsylvania  faces; 
to  compete  in  the  statewide  of- 
ficers' pistol  matches;  to 
recognize  outstanding  Com- 
mission employees;  and  to 
renew  old  acquaintances,  chat 
with  old  classmates,  meet  new 
members  of  the  PGC  "family." 
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Three  officers  shot  perfect  scores  on  the 
practical  police  course:  from  left,  LM 
Harry  Richards  (SW  Div.),  18  X's;  DGP 
Ned  Weston  (Butler  Co.),  21  X's;  DGP 
Wayne  Eugaila  (Erie  Co.),  12  X's.  Weston 
also  made  top  score  on  bullseye  course, 
his  third  win. 


State  College,  as  they  did  three  years  [ 
ago,  for  a statewide  training  con-  i 
ference. 

During  the  day,  everyone  attended 
lectures  in  the  conference  center, 
punctuated  by  coffee  breaks  and 
cafeteria  meals.  In  the  evening,  things 
were  less  formal.  Civilian  clothes  could 
hardly  hide  the  difference  from  the 
usual  college  crowd.  Short  haircuts 
(including  a few  crewcuts)  and  clipped 
moustaches  set  the  PGC  personnel 
apart  by  physical  appearance.  But  they 
enjoyed  the  same  music  and  relaxed 
conversation  that  other  students  enjoy 
of  an  evening.  Those  who  remained  on 
campus  collected  in  their  dorm  rooms 
for  friendly  card  games,  or  sat  outside 
talking  and  singing.  Invariably,  con- 
versations centered  around  their  Com- 
mission work. 

As  is  true  at  most  conventions  and 
conferences,  some  of  the  most  valuable 
interactions  occurred  outside  of  formal 


Dr.  Alan  Sargeant,  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service 
biologist,  describes  his  research  on  predator-wildlife 
relationships. 

Unable  to  get  the  attention  of  those 
assembled  for  group  photo, 
photographer  borrowed  a passing  coed. 


DGP  Ted  Vesloski  (Luzerne  Co. 
admires  Endangered  & Nongam 
Species  Project  patch  worn  b 
Paul  D.  McClain,  Dep.  Directo 
New  jersey  Fish  & Game.  Nor 
game  Biologist  Ioann  Erie 
described  the  project. 
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DCP  Bob  Snouffer  (Westmoreland  Co.) 
listens  intently  to  David  Arnold,  Senior  Biologist  with  Michigan's  Dept,  of  Natural 
Resources,  as  he  details  that  state's  complex  deer  management  plan. 


meetings.  That's  where  people  talk 
over  their  problems,  kick  around  new 
ideas,  find  out  what's  happening  in 
other  districts,  offer  suggestions,  argue 
the  merits  of  various  techniques  . . . 
The  value  of  such  occasional  meetings 
(and  the  more  frequent  divisional  meet- 
ings) goes  far  beyond  the  important  in- 
formation absorbed  in  formal  and  in- 
formal sessions.  Part  of  what  makes  the 
Pennsylvania  Came  Commission 
strong,  what  enhances  the  Pennsyl- 
vania officers'  pride  and  dedication — 
their  espirit  de  corps — is  the  strong 
bond  they  feel  toward  one  another. 

On  many  levels,  the  statewide  train- 
ing conference  helps  maintain  the 
Pennsylvania  Came  Commission's 
respected  position  among  state  wildlife 
agencies.  We'd  like  to  share  it  with  you 
through  the  pictures  on  these  pages. 


Lunch  was  a pleasant  walk  away,  across 
tree-clad  campus. 


Photos  by  Joe  Osman 


Five  persons  were  honored  at  the  conference  as  the  outstanding  employees  within  their 
respective  categories.  They  were  (from  left)  Arnold  Brunner,  Forester,  Smethport ; Harry  Merz, 
NC  Division  Conservation  Information  Assistant;  Miriam  Darr,  SC  Division  Secretary;  Larry 
Harshaw,  DCP,  Blair  Co.;  Paul  Clenny,  SC  Division  Supervisor. 


Self-Support  is  Best 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— At  our  re- 
cent training  conference  at  State  Col- 
lege, one  of  the  speakers  was  from  the 
Michigan  conservation  department.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  based  much  of  its  deer 
management  program  on  facts  set  down 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. It  was  also  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Michigan  Conservation  Depart- 
ment is  funded  by  their  general  fund, 
and  is  now  $400,000  in  tne  hole,  be- 
cause they  are  placed  on  the  bottom  of 
the  list  to  receive  monies  from  the  gen- 
eral fund.  Think  about  it. — DGP  John 
A.  Shutter,  Lancaster. 


UNION  COUNTY— Edger  Shively  of 
Millmont  related  the  following:  A cus- 
tomer of  his  observed  a rabbit  re- 
peatedly jumping  high  into  the  air.  Be- 
tween the  animal’s  jumps,  the  observer 
could  see  the  grass  moving  near  the 
rabbit.  After  a short  while,  the  rabbit 
picked  a snake  up  in  its  mouth,  shook  it 
and  left,  satisfied  that  its  victory  was 
won. — DGP  Bernie  Schmader, 
Millmont. 


Coexistence 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— My 
sidewalk  borders  two  sides  of  my  office 
porch,  one  side  continuing  to  the 
street,  forming  a 90-degree  angle. 
There  I’ve  built  a small  retaining  wall, 
filled  it  with  dirt  and  peat  moss  and 
planted  flowers.  For  several  mornings, 
I’d  noticed  peat  moss  scattered  over  the 
cement  walk — not  much,  just  small 
patches.  I blamed  it  on  birds  I thought 
were  digging  for  grubs  . . . until  one 
morning  I observed  the  ‘culprit’’  leav- 
ing the  scene — a chipmunk.  I thought 
about  what  I’d  tell  someone  else  if  they 
called  reporting  such  a problem.  So  I 
accepted  the  fact  that  the  little  fella  was 
just  trying  to  seek  out  some  food  in  this 
cruel  and  unsympathetic  world  . . . 
and  the  dirt  on  the  walk  wasn’t  really 
that  much  of  a problem.  I repeat  this  to 
myself  each  morning  the  dirt  appears, 
as  I faithfully  sweep  the  moss  back  into 
the  flower  Ded. — DGP  Jack  Furlong, 
Ramey. 

28  Deputy  Years 

ADAMS  COUNTY— Deputy  Charles 
Bretzman  recently  retired  after  work- 
ing 28  years  in  upper  Adams  County. 
Charles  was  known  to  many  in  the  area 
and  to  them  he  was  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Charles  for  his  many  years  of 
service. — DGP  Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 


Encouraging 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY— Since 
the  inception  of  an  annual  Hunter  Edu- 
cation Banquet  in  this  district,  several 
more  sportsmen’s  clubs  are  making 
hunter  education  a major  project  in 
their  club  activities  and  it  is  being  very 
well  received. — DGP  Richard  W.  An- 
derson, Nazareth. 
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“No  Respect” 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION  OF- 
FICE— As  a recent  graduate  of  the 
PGC  training  school  and  a “rookie” 
game  protector,  it’s  sometimes  hard  to 
remember  that  I am  actually  part  of  the 
field  force  now.  In  July  I was  driving 
down  the  road  and  saw  my  cousin  and 
best  friend  getting  out  of  his  truck  to  go 
fishing.  I pulled  off  the  road  to  talk,  and 
he  approached  with  that  familiar  cau- 
tious look.  But  then  he  said,  “Oh,  it’s 
you!  For  a minute  I thought  it  was  a 
game  warden — I didn’t  recognize  your 
car.”  I thought  a minute,  then  said, 
“Dean,  I am  a game  warden,” — to 
which  he  replied,  “Yeah,  but  I mean  I 
thought  you  were  a REAL  one.  ” — DGP 
Robert  L.  Lumadue,  Oil  City. 


Here’s  Your  Chance 

SNYDER  COUNTY— With  today's 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  wildlife  by 
many  so-called  conservationists,  it 
seems  ironic  that  it  is  still  the  average 
sportsmen  who  funds  the  majority  of 
the  nation’s  wildlife  programs.  Recent 
legislation  granted  the  Game  Commis- 
sion the  right  to  sell  wildlife  patches, 
decals,  etc.,  to  fund  nongame  pro- 
grams. Now,  those  who  do  not  hunt  but 
still  wish  to  contribute  to  wildlife  man- 
agement will  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  so.  I hope  the  general  public  will  get 
on  the  bandwagon  for  wildlife. — DGP 
Frank  Zalik,  Selinsgrove. 


A Week  in  the  Sun 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— A road- 
killed  deer  was  reported  to  the  North- 
central  Division  Office  just  as  the  office 
was  about  to  close.  According  to  the  re- 
port, a week-old  deer  had  been  killed. 
DGP  Roller  and  I volunteered  to  pick 
up  the  deer.  It  wouldn’t  be  any  prob- 
lem, we  figured,  because  the  deer 
could  easily  be  handled  with  a garbage 
bag.  As  we  drove  near  the  reported  lo- 
cation, our  nostrils  informed  us  that  the 
deer  was  a week  old,  but  it  was  not  the 
fawn  we  expected. — DGP  Dennis 
Dusza,  Jersey  Shore. 


ERIEIWARREN  COUNTIES— The 
owner  of  a local  sporting  goods  store 
was  working  in  the  store  when  he 
noticed  a red  squirrel  hopping  down 
the  main  street.  When  it  reached  the 
display  window  of  the  store,  it  stopped 
and  looked  at  two  mounted  squirrels  in 
the  window,  its  head  tilted  ques- 
tioningly.  The  squirrel  proceeded  to 
enter  the  store  through  the  front  door, 
which  was  open.  It  jumped  up  on  the 
window  ledge  and  approached  the  two 
mounted  squirrels.  After  chattering  at 
them  for  a short  time  with  no  reaction, 
it  jumped  off  the  ledge  and  exited 
through  the  door.  Probably  thought 
those  guys  weren’t  very  friendly. — 
DGP  George  E.  Gibson,  Corry. 

Maybe  Ticks  Were  Better 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— This 

summer,  I have  had  to  pick  up  quite  a 
few  young  animals  from  persons  who 
have  removed  them  from  the  wild.  Not 
having  time  to  care  for  all  of  them  until 
they  can  be  released,  I enlisted  the 
help  of  Land  Manager  John  Miller  and 
his  wife,  Carolyn.  The  Millers  make 
fine  adoptive  parents  for  the  young 
animals.  The  biggest  problem  for  Nurse 
Carolyn  came  when  she  decided  to 
bathe  four  young  skunks  to  get  rid  of 
some  ticks  and  lice.  Needless  to  say, 
the  whole  neighborhood  soon  knew  the 
Millers  were  caring  for  the  young 
skunks. — DGP  Willis  A.  Sneath, 
Saegertown. 
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How  Far? 

MERCER  COUNTY— While  attend- 
ing a field  trial  this  summer,  I was  ap- 
proached by  many  people  with  numer- 
ous questions.  One  that  seemed  quite 
popular  was,  How  far  from  my  car  do  I 
have  to  be  before  I can  shoot?  My  ad- 
vice to  all  hunters  is:  DON’T  hunt  by 
the  road,  or  from  it — get  into  the  woods 
and  REALLY  HUNT!!— DGP  James  J. 
Donatelli,  Mercer. 


Minor  Inconvenience, 

Fine  Reward 

GREENE  COUNTY — Sam  Faddis,  a 
security  guard  at  Ryerson  State  Park, 
told  me  about  a pair  of  killdeer  that 
nested  right  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
park’s  busiest  parking  lots.  This  minor 
crisis  was  solved  when  the  park  crew 
erected  a temporary  fence  around  the 
nest.  Within  a week  or  so  the  eggs  had 
hatched  and  the  young  birds  were  off  to 
fend  for  themselves. — DGP  S.  A. 
Kleiner,  Waynesburg. 


Dilemma 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— l received 
two  complaints  concerning  beaver  on 
the  same  day  and  within  one  hour.  One 
caller  wanted  me  to  remove  a beaver 
dam  and  the  other  caller  complained 
that  someone  was  trying  to  chase  the 
beaver  off  her  property  and  she  wanted 
the  beaver  to  stay.  I don’t  know  if  I 
should  move  the  beaver  or  the 
people. — DGP  William  A.  Bower, 
Troy. 


Well  Worth  the  Effort 

In  July,  the  Butler  County 
Sportsmen  s Council  sponsored  its  23rd 
Junior  Conservation  School.  This 
school  was  the  first  of  its  land  in  the 
nation  and  is  still  the  finest.  Many  of  its 
alumni  chose  the  field  of  conservation 
for  their  careers  and  are  doing  very 
well.  We  are  all  proud  of  this  school  and 
of  the  outstanding  citizens  it  has 
produced. — LMO  Jay  D.  Swigart, 
Butler. 


Phantom  Rabbit 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— This  spring 
I received  a considerable  number  of 
complaints  about  rabbit  damage  to  let- 
tuce and  tomato  plants  in  backyard  gar- 
dens. On  all  but  a few  investigations, 
the  culprit  was  never  seen.  After  a close 
look  and  some  early  morning  observa- 
tions, we  determined  that  Mr.  Cotton- 
tail was  being  falsely  accused.  It  seems 
that  sparrow  flocks  at  sunrise  would 
rather  dine  on  a dew-covered  salad  of 
fresh  lettuce  and  tomato  blossoms  than 
on  their  usual  diet  of  insects. — DGP 
Adam  O’Hara,  Brookville. 


Abnormal 

My  children  have  watched  families  in 
television  shows  threatened  by  bears 
trying  to  break  into  their  cabins.  Know- 
ing bear,  I have  assured  them  this 
wouldn’t  happen.  While  my  wife, 
youngest  daughter  and  I were  at  camp 
near  Emporium,  one  midnight  a large 
black  bear  rested  his  front  feet  on  the 
cabin’s  front  windows  and  watched  us 
playing  cards.  Then  he  tore  open  the 
screen  door  and  tried  to  get  in.  Being 
the  brave  game  protector,  I went  out- 
side and  tried  to  chase  him  away,  but 
he  wouldn’t  budge.  In  fact,  he  chased 
me  back  into  the  cabin,  where  we  all 
watched  him  for  the  next  ten  minutes 
from  an  upstairs  window  behind  the  se- 
curity of  the  concrete  block  wall.  I ex- 
plained it  by  saying  this  wasn’t  a normal 
black  bear,  but  one  that  Norm  Erickson 
watches  over. — LMO  R.  H.  Muir,  Kit- 
tanning. 
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Good  Job,  Leo! 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— We  often 
alk  about  thankless  jobs  and  unsung 
leroes.  On  behalf  of  all  Game  Commis- 
;ion  personnel  and  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth,  I would  like  to  thank 
Came  Protector  Leo  Milford  of  Elk 
County  for  his  design  and  construction 
)f  the  now  well  known  culvert  type 
oear  trap.  Leo  has  constructed  over  30 
}f  these  traps  in  the  last  20  years  and 
Jiey  have  proven  invaluable. — DGP 
Bob  Fala,  Linden. 

i 

Stock  Answer 

BUCKS  COUNTY — A game  protec- 
:or  receives  many  strange  phone  calls 
mrelated  to  his  duties.  One  was  from  a 
woman  who  wanted  me  to  bring  my 
tranquilizer  gun  over  to  shoot  her  steer 
because  she  felt  it  was  too  wild.  I told 
Iher  I did  not  have  time  to  stop  by  to 
shoot  the  bull. — DGP  David  R.  Kop- 
penhaver,  Quakertown. 

Grouse  vs.  Truck 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— Farm 
Game  Manager  Jack  James  spotted  a 
female  grouse  crossing  a road  with  four 
young.  Stopping  his  truck,  he  observed 
the  young  feeding  on  insects  along  the 
road.  After  a few  minutes  he  started  his 
truck,  only  to  have  the  hen  run  in  front 
of  it.  Jack  then  turned  off  the  engine 
and  she  left.  This  occurred  at  least 
three  times.  Finally  mother  grouse  got 
tired  and  led  her  brood  off  to 
safety. — DGP  Phil  Lukish,  Alexandria. 

Hold  that  Line! 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— Wildlife 
suffers  from  man’s  discards  in  many 
ways.  While  I was  stocking  geese  with 
DGP  Ron  Askey,  he  showed  me  a goose 
that  had  encountered  some  monofila- 
ment line.  It  got  so  tightly  wrapped 
around  the  bird’s  leg  that  it  had  cut  into 
the  bone  in  two  places.  For  a man,  the 
line  is  simple  to  remove,  but  for  the 
goose  or  many  other  wild  creatures,  it 
can  mean  crippling  or  death. — DGP 
Dan  Jenkins,  Somerset. 


Protect  ’Em — But  Not  Here 

BLAIR  COUNTY — A young  black 
bear  recently  decided  to  tour  the  city  of 
Altoona  in  the  residential  section  of 
Logan  Township.  Many  residents  got  to 
see  a bear  for  the  first  time  without  bars 
separating  them.  Several  were  pleased 
with  the  chance,  but  many  more  were 
upset  at  seeing  or  hearing  of  a bear 
running  through  the  neighborhood.  It 
never  rails  to  amaze  me  now  attitudes 
toward  wild  animals  change  when  the 
animals  enter  an  area.  Several  indi- 
viduals wanted  to  shoot  the  bear,  but 
thanks  to  the  aid  of  the  Logan  Township 
and  Altoona  City  Police,  the  bear  was 
twice  escorted  out  of  the  area. — DGP 
Larry  Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 


She  Can  Take  a Hint 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Deputy 

Jim  Cook  had  a unique  experience  this 
month.  Riding  his  tractor  across  a 
hayfield,  he  noticed  a doe  standing  in 
the  field.  As  she  took  a few  steps,  a 
redwinged  blackbird  flew  up  in  her 
face.  The  bird  flew  around  her  head, 
trying  to  get  her  away  from  its  nest. 
Having  no  luck  at  all,  the  bird  lit  be- 
tween ner  ears  and  commenced  to  peck 
and  flog.  The  deer  got  a little  annoyed, 
flicked  her  ears  and  flipped  the  bird  off. 
The  deer  must  have  gotten  the  idea  that 
she  wasn’t  welcome,  for  she  moved 
away  from  the  nest  and  continued  to 
feed. — DGP  Edward  Gallew,  Wyalus- 
ing. 
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Lyin’  Lion 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— l recently 
received  a call  that  local  police  had  a 
mountain  lion  surrounded  and  needed 
my  assistance.  I found  four  policemen 
from  three  different  boroughs  sur- 
rounding a huge  brushpile;  one  of  the 
policemen  said  he  d heard  a growl  near 
the  brushpile.  I investigated.  The 
tracks  leading  into  the  brushpile,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  moun- 
tain lion,  were  those  of  a house  cat. — 
DGP  Edward  R.  Gdosky,  Dallas. 


Telling  Me  Something? 

WAYNE  COUNTY— Charles  O. 
Bourke,  who  lives  hard  by  the  Red 
School  House  area,  is  a sportsman  and 
fancier  of  beagles  and  labradors. 
Hounds  in  the  past  have  answered  to 
the  names  of  Rosemary,  Henry, 
George,  etc.  Mr.  Bourke  decided  last 
month  that  he  needed  just  a plain  dog, 
something  that  would  lie  around  the 
house,  eat  everything  in  sight  and  occa- 
sionally acknowledge  the  presence  of 
the  master.  He  acquired  such  a dog,  of 
dubious  heritage,  from  the  local  animal 
shelter.  He  named  it  Fred. — DGP 
FredWeigelt,  Galilee. 


Here’s  to  Twenty  More! 

MERCER  COUNTY— On  March  25, 
I and  my  fellow  officers  of  the  13th 
Class  of  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation completed  our  first  ten  years 
of  service.  Reflecting  on  those  years, 
my  first  thought  is,  where  did  the  time 
go?  And  second,  what  have  I accom- 
plished? I have  met  people  on  both 
ends  of  the  scale,  terribfy  miserable 
and  also  the  finest  people  I have  ever 
known.  I have  done  and  seen  things  I 
doubt  1 would  have  been  able  to  see 
and  do  in  other  professions.  The  job, 
like  any  other,  has  those  days  when  you 
wonder  why  you  ever  chose  it,  but 
those  days  are  very,  very  few.  I think  I 
have  done  a good  job  for  the  Com- 
mission, but  in  all  honesty  I have 
probably  received  more  than  1 have 
given.  I hope  the  next  twenty  are  as 
good. — DGP  Barry  K.  Ray,  Greenville. 


Weasel  Music 


One  morning  during  the  past  spring 
gobbler  season,  my  son  Cliff  and  I were 
listening  to  a gobbler  wish  the  world 
good  morning,  when  we  noticed  the 
movement  of  a small  animal  close  by. 
Apparently  it  was  more  interested  in 
the  sounds  of  our  turkey  call  than  the 
gobbler  was,  because  “close  by’  turned 
into  about  18  inches.  The  next  thing  we 
knew  there  was  a least  weasel  perched 
on  my  glasses,  which  had  been  care- 
fully laid  aside  due  to  their  tendency  to 
fog.  I don’t  know  what  the  little  rascal 
had  in  mind,  but  after  surveying  the 
situation  he  and  “Old  Tom’  both  faded 
off  into  the  distance. — LM  Dave 
Brown,  Westfield. 


Poor  Exchange 

Leo  Graybill  of  Hummelstown  told 
me  of  his  recent  float  trip  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  to  observe  waterfowl 
near  the  Commission-owned  islands 
and  to  do  a little  fishing.  He  was  suc- 
cessful on  both  counts.  Unfortunately, 
the  trip  ended  on  a sour  note  when  hi; 
canoe  capsized  in  some  rough  watei 
near  Harrisburg.  Lost:  camping  geai 
and  tackle  valued  at  $100.  Retrieved 
one  plastic  garbage  bag,  full.  Now  that’: 
a real  sport,  but  a sad  one. — LMO  J.  E 
Schweitzer,  Hummelstown. 


I 

Happy  Ending 

POTTER  COUNTY— Bob  Stinton, 
who  lives  along  the  West  Branch, 
called  in  May  and  reported  a fawn  was 
in  his  yard  bleating.  I told  him  to  just 
let  it  go  and  keep  an  eye  on  it.  Bob 
reported  that  the  fawn  went  and  lay 
down  in  the  shade  of  the  fencerow  until 
about  4 p.m.  He  then  heard  it  bleating 
again  and  saw  it  head  for  the  woods 
above  the  meadow,  where  it  evidently 
was  reunited  with  its  mother.  I wonder 
how  many  other  people  would  have 
resisted  picking  up  the  bleating  fawn 
without  giving  it  a chance  to  get  bad 
with  its  own.  Thanks,  Bob,  for  doing 
the  right  thing  and  leaving  the  wild 
babes  in  the  wild. — DGP  Ron  Clouser, 
Galeton. 
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HOUGH  THE  NUMBER  OF  deer  check  stations  is  the  same  as  last  year,  the  location  of  the 
iouthcentral  Station  is  different. 


hunters  each  year.  The  check  stations 
will  be  in  operation  November  27-29  at 
the  locations  shown  on  the  map. 

The  Northwest  Station  will  be  at  the 
rest  area  of  the  southbound  lane  of  1-79, 
just  as  you  enter  Lawrence  County,  and 
the  Northeast  Station  at  the  rest  area  off 
of  the  eastbound  lane  of  1-80  near 
White  Haven.  The  Southwest  Station 
will  be  located  near  Delmont  along  Rt. 
22  east  of  its  intersection  with  Rt.  66; 
the  Southcentral  Station  along  Rt.  30 
about  one  mile  west  of  Rreezewood  in 
Bedford  County  (this  is  a change  from 
last  year);  the  Southeast  Station  north  of 
Harrisburg  on  Rts.  22  & 322  near  the 
east  end  of  the  Clarks  Ferry  Bridge; 
and  the  Northeast  Station  in  the 
Shohola  Falls  recreation  area  parking 
lot  along  Rt.  6.  The  Bucks  County 
check  station  will  again  be  at  the  inter- 
section of  Rts.  611  & 113. 


Material  from  “ Conservation  News”  may  be 
reprinted  or  quoted  without  written  permis- 
sion from  GAME  NEWS. 


GAME  COMMISSION  personnel 
will  operate  seven  deer  check  sta- 
tions in  Pennsylvania  again  this  year, 
according  to  Dale  E.  Sheffer,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Game  Management. 

Much  information  invaluable  to  the 
deer  management  program  is  collected 
at  these  stations.  Every  successful  buck 
hunter  who  can  arrange  to  stop  at  one  of 
these  stations  is  urged  to  do  so.  The 
condition  of  the  herd  in  different  re- 
gions of  the  state,  the  condition  of  the 
range,  the  age  structure  of  the  herd  and 
lother  information  are  revealed  through 
the  biologists’  examination  of  deer  at 
these  stations.  This  data  helps  the 
Commission  set  seasons  to  provide  the 
most  sport  for  the  greatest  number  of 
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Hunting  License  Sales  Still  Lead  U.S. 


DICK  ROSS,  RD  2,  Latrobe,  with  his  first 
whitetail,  a fine  trophy  for  a 15-year-old 
hunter.  A chance  at  a buck  like  this  is  one 
reason  for  Pennsylvania's  large  license  sale. 

PENNSYLVANIA  continues  to  be 
the  most  heavily  hunted  state  in 
the  nation,  according  to  the  latest  fig- 
ures available  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

For  a number  of  years  Pennsylvania 
has  been  first  in  the  number  of  hunters, 
hunting  licenses  sold  in  nearly  every 
category,  and  in  income  derived  from 
hunting  license  sales. 

Each  year  a nationwide  compilation 


is  made  of  all  hunting  licenses  sold  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  Since  Pennsyl- 
vania’s hunting  license  year  runs  from 
September  1 to  August  31,  the  latest 
national  comparison  includes  Pennsyl- 
vania s 1976-77  hunting  license  year 
figure. 

In  that  year,  the  Keystone  State  had 
1,281,177  paid  hunting  license  holders. 
A paid  license  holder  is  one  individual, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  licenses  he 
purchases.  Following  Pennsylvania 
were  Michigan,  921,858;  Texas, 
845,463;  New  York,  746,171;  and  Wis- 
consin, 702,351. 

Sales  of  all  lands  of  licenses  to  Penn- 
sylvania resident  hunters  totaled 
1,856,341.  Following  Pennsylvania  in 
this  category  were  New  York, 
1,338,788;  Michigan,  1,263,766;  Texas, 
1,084,455;  and  Wisconsin,  990,857. 

Pennsylvania  sold  100,450  nonresi- 
dent hunting  licenses.  Although  Mon- 
tana sold  125,306  licenses  to  nonresi- 
dent hunters,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  each  nonresident  who  hunts  in 
Montana  purchases  a number  of  differ- 
ent species  licenses.  The  same  is  true  in 
Wyoming,  which  sold  109,407  nonresi- 
dent licenses. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion’s income  from  the  sale  of  hunting 
licenses  was  $14,885,430.95.  Othei 
leaders  were  Colorado,  $10,239,276: 
Michigan,  $9,647,088;  New  York, 
$7,869,427.25;  and  Wisconsin, 
$7,683,909.50. 


Deer  and  Bear  Records  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1976,  is  the  complete  report  on  the 
Game  Commission  s six  statewide  deer  and  bear  scoring  programs.  This  112-page 
paperbound  book  contains  a complete  integrated  listing  of  all  Pennsylvania- 
harvested  deer  and  bear  which  have  been  measured  during  the  programs  (using 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  system)  and  which  meet  the  minimums  established  by  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  personal  accounts  of  most  of  the  hunts  which  collectec 
the  top  trophies  are  included,  along  with  photos  of  more  than  160  high-scoring 
deer  and  bear,  annual  harvest  totals  from  1915  through  1976,  and  other  informa- 
tive items.  Price  is  $1.00  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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?till-hunting  is  doing  it  the  hard  way,  but  it’s  . . . 


The  Most  Rewarding  Hunt 

By  Paul  Brandt 


WOODCHUCK  WANDERED 
out  of  the  brush  and  began  to  nib- 
■le  on  some  clover,  just  four  feet  to  my 
eft.  Obviously  he  hadn’t  seen  me 
tanding  there,  and  as  I moved  my  arm 
o swing  my  camera  around  for  a pic- 
ure,  the  chuck  wheeled  and  dove  back 
ito  the  brush,  vanishing  as  quickly  as 
e d appeared.  I chuckled  at  his  antics, 
urprised  that  he  had  moved  so  close 
vithout  spotting  me.  I had  been  stand- 
lg  in  an  open  field.  And  although  I had 
bow  in  my  left  hand  with  a broadhead 
ocked  on  the  string,  I hadn’t  at- 
smpted  a shot.  I wasn’t  woodchuck 
unting.  . . . 

I turned  back  into  the  woods  and 
roceeded  along  the  well-used  game 
"ail.  Moving  only  a few  feet  at  a time, 
paused  quite  frequently  to  listen 
itently  as  I scanned  the  trail  ahead, 
le  woods  on  both  sides,  and  the  trail 
ehind  me  for  movement.  It  might  take 
le  half  an  hour  to  move  100  yards  at 
ais  rate,  but  I wasn’t  in  any  particular 
urry. 

Suddenly  a loud  crash  sounded  from 
bove  and  I looked  up  to  see  a big  gray 
quirrel  falling  tail  over  tincups  from 
le  top  of  a tree.  He  had  fallen  almost 
alfway  to  the  ground  when  he 
antically  latched  onto  a limb  and 
sgained  his  perch.  He  paused  momen- 
irily  to  gather  his  wits,  then  disap- 
eared from  sight.  Yes,  squirrels  are 
ery  agile,  but  they  do  sometimes  miss 
limb  and  take  a tumble.  But  I wasn  t 
quirrel  hunting,  either.  . . . 

The  squirrel  was  gone  and  the  woods 
ecame  quiet  as  I started  to  move  for- 
ard  again.  A short  distance  ahead  the 
ail  curved  toward  the  edge  of  the 
oods  and  as  I neared  the  edge  I spot- 
id  some  movement.  Deer!  Now  that 
'as  what  I was  hunting! 

Three  of  them  were  feeding  on  fallen 
arn  that  a mechanical  picker  had 
lissed,  and  they  were  about  75  yards 
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away  from  me  across  an  open  field. 

I crouched  down  and  watched  the 
whitetails,  knowing  that  I could  never 
approach  them  across  that  open  field. 
And  they  were  slowly  moving  even 
farther  from  my  position.  There  was  a 
possibility  that  I could  move  on  down 
that  trail  and  circle  around  to  intercept 
them  as  they  entered  the  other  section 
of  woods,  but  I would  have  to  hurry. 
And  that  would  cramp  my  style.  I was 
still-hunting. 

I never  like  to  hurry,  especially  when 
I’m  in  the  woods.  Tnat’s  one  reason  I 
hunt,  to  get  away  from  all  the  hustle 
and  bustle.  Like  they  say,  good  things 
take  time,  and  hunting  is  most  certainly 
one  of  the  “good  things”.  A hunter 
should  learn  to  savor  every  moment  of 
it,  even  if  he  doesn’t  fill  his  tag  or  bag 
the  limit.  But  enough  philosophizing. 

Ignore  Whitetails 

I decided  to  ignore  those  feeding 
whitetails  and  continued  along  the  trail, 
which  started  to  turn  back  into  the 
woods  again.  I began  to  look  for  more 
deer  signs,  hoping  to  sight  the  flick  of 
an  ear,  the  glint  of  sunshine  on  an 
antler,  or  possibly  a horizontal  line 
which  might  turn  out  to  be  a deer’s 
back.  All  of  a sudden,  I was  alert.  I 
hadn’t  really  heard  anything,  and  I 
hadn’t  seen  any  movement,  but  I had 
sensed  something.  Maybe  there’s  such 
a thing  as  “hunter’s  intuition  ”.  Then  I 
spotted  movement,  and  I caught  my 
breath  as  a turkey  gobbler  stepped  onto 
the  trail,  from  the  left. 

The  big  bronze  bird  was  walking 
casually,  but  wary  and  alert  as  he 
crossed  the  trail.  He  never  looked  at 
me  and  it  was  obvious  he  didn’t  know  I 
was  there,  or  he  would  have  been  long 
gone.  Reaching  the  other  side  of  the 
trail,  the  gobbler  disappeared  in  the 
woods.  I stayed  in  position,  hardly  dar- 
ing to  breathe.  I didn’t  want  him  to 
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flush  and  possibly  alarm  other  game 
that  might  be  in  the  vicinity. 

Then  I gave  myself  a mental  pat  on 
the  back  (since  it’s  rather  difficult  to  do 
physically)  for  doing  a fair-to-middlin’ 
job  of  still  hunting.  That  bird  had  been 
no  more  than  12  feet  from  me  and 
never  knew  I was  there.  And  that  is 
unusual  for  a turkey. 

I began  to  move  on  again,  and  now  I 
was  really  alert.  After  I had  moved 
about  50  yards,  I froze  in  mid-stride 
again.  This  time  I had  been  alerted  by  a 
movement.  Two  deer  had  stepped  onto 
the  trail  about  30  yards  ahead.  And 
here  it  was,  the  “moment  of  truth”. 

But  would  the  Red  Gods  smile? 
Would  those  deer  break  and  run  before 
I could  get  off  a shot?  And,  I wondered, 
had  there  been  a buck  following  those 
doe? 


But  it  was  too  late  to  worry  about  i i 
buck  behind  the  doe.  If  there  had  beer 
one,  chances  were  he  d spotted  me  anc 
had  taken  off  for  parts  unknown.  So  ]'! 
concentrated  on  the  matter  at  hand— 
those  two  deer  on  the  trail — and  ]li 
decided  to  try  for  the  doe  nearest  t( 
me.  She  was  the  larger  of  the  two. 

Those  deer  must  have  spotted  me  a 
about  the  same  time  I had  spotter 
them.  They  looked  me  over  curiously 
flicking  their  ears  and  sniffing  the  ai 
cautiously  as  they  took  a tentative  stej 
forward.  Fortunately  I had  stopper 
next  to  a pair  of  stunted  cedars  whicl 
helped  to  break  my  profile. 

Focused  . , . And  Released 

I raised  my  60-pound  long  bow  ver 
slowly,  drawing  the  arrow  back  as  th 
bow  came  up  into  shooting  position, 
kept  my  gaze  glued  to  the  deer,  expect 
ing  them  to  break  and  run  at  any  me 
ment.  When  the  tips  of  my  finger : 
reached  the  corner  of  my  mouth, 
focused  on  the  patch  of  hair  behind  th 
deer’s  shoulder,  and  released. 

The  release  didn’t  feel  right  . . 
and  it  wasn’t.  The  cedar  shaft  zippe 
over  the  deer’s  shoulder  and  rattle 
into  the  trees  behind  it. 

But  much  to  my  surprise  the  dec 
stayed  standing,  broadside  and  slight! 
downgrade  from  me,  just  as  thoug 
nothing  had  happened.  Neither  ft 
release,  the  sound  of  the  string,  nor  ft  « 
flight  of  the  arrow  had  bothered  thei 
in  the  least. 

It  might  be  best  to  mention  that  I ai 
an  instinctive  shooter — purely  instin 
tive.  I don’t  use  any  type  of  bow  sigh 
nor  do  I use  any  particular  method 
aiming.  I simply  concentrate  on  what 
want  to  hit,  and  rarely  hold  the  arrow 
full  draw  for  any  length  of  time.  Tl 
miss  I just  had  was  not  the  result  of  n 
aim;  it  was  a sloppy  release — pure  ar 
simple. 

Now,  watching  the  two  deer  car 
fully,  I reached  for  another  broadhe. 
very  slowly  and  drew  it  from  my  ba 
quiver.  Still  moving  in  slow  motion, 
nocked  the  arrow  and  again  came  to  h 
draw,  trying  to  do  so  with  a minimu 
of  movement. 

The  tips  of  my  fingers  reached  tl 
corner  of  my  mouth,  and  I release  « 
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istantly  . . . and  it  was  a hit!  The 
< dar  shaft  struck  the  doe  solidly  and 
!;  e collapsed  and  rolled  down  the 
jade. 

Then,  to  my  amazement,  I realized 
I at  the  second  deer  was  still  standing 
1'ere.  She  was  eyeing  me  in  her  cu- 
Ous  manner,  and  it  was  hard  to 
l-lieve.  I had  shot  two  arrows,  one 
ight  after  the  other,  while  both  of 
lose  deer  had  been  standing  there 
ijoking  me  right  in  the  eye. 

Then  my  curiosity  got  the  best  of  me. 
Reached  over  my  shoulder,  as  though 
'jvere  drawing  another  arrow  from  my 
uiver,  and  went  through  the  motions 
i nocking  and  coming  to  full  draw.  I 
i mg  my  hand  away  from  my  face  in  an 
i aggerated  release,  as  though  releas- 
iga  third  arrow. 

The  doe  just  stood  there  looking  at 
i e for  a moment  longer,  then  snorted 
; though  disgusted  at  my  antics.  She 
■ rned  slowly  and  walked  back  into  the 
bods. 

It  was  unbelievable  . . . and  that  is 
ay  I'm  sold  on  bow-hunting,  espe- 
i illy  when  still-hunting  and  stalking. 
Tree-stand  hunting  might  be  more 
oductive  for  a bow-hunter,  but  still- 
mting  is  certainly  a lot  more  satisfy- 
:jg.  And  I’ll  guarantee  you  it’s  tougher! 
The  first  whitetail  I ever  shot  was 
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bagged  during  a drive.  The  6-point 
buck  was  running  broadside  across  an 
open  field  and  I dropped  him  at  about 
80  yards  with  an  M94  Winchester  38-55 
carbine.  The  first  whitetail  a hunter 
bags  is  certainly  a great  thrill,  but  that 
hunt  cannot  compare  with  the  still-hunt 
I’ve  related  above. 

Still-hunting  or  stalking  is  tedious 
and  requires  a great  deal  of  patience 
and  concentration.  It  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult than  most  other  types  of  hunting. 
There’s  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  type  of  hunting  will  make  a better 
hunter  out  of  a person.  You  see  more 
game,  too. 

It  takes  many  years  to  perfect  a still- 
hunting technique  (I’m  still  working  on 
mine),  but  when  you  get  the  hang  of  it, 
chances  are  you’ll  never  revert  to  other 
types  of  hunting. 

Try  still-hunting  a whitetail  deer 
and — no  matter  what  type  of  sporting 
arm  you  use — I think  you’ll  find  that 
you’ve  put  the  “hunt”  back  in  hunting! 
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JOHN  R.  DUSKEY  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  supervising  service  foreman  for 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  one  of  four  local  hunter  education 
instructors  who  presented  “Hunter  Re- 
sponsibility’ at  the  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation.  Duskey’s  comments 
on  utility  damage  were  part  of  19  hours 
of  hunter  education  instruction  given  to 
all  salaried  officers  completing  their 
training  as  district  game  protectors  and 
certified  as  hunter  education  instruc- 
tors. Other  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton County  hunter  education  team  to 
address  the  class  were  Bob  Mills  of 
McMurray,  Jack  Creighton  of  Hickory, 
and  Wilbert  Shoup  of  Burgettstown, 
chief  instructor  and  one  of  the  organiz- 
ers of  the  local  team. 

Duskey  has  been  involved  with  the 
hunter  education  program  for  three 
years.  The  display  of  damaged  tele- 
phone company  equipment  and  the 
chart  are  used  to  indicate  the  positive 
impact  of  the  program.  The  program 
encourages  safe  handling  of  firearms, 
responsibility,  respect  for  the  property 
of  others,  and  reliability  of  our  com- 
munications network.  As  pointed  out 
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by  Instructor  Duskey,  damage  to  utilit 
equipment  has  been  reduced  throug 
hunter  education  classes  which  hav 
created  better  communications  wit 
students. 

In  calling  attention  to  damage,  gam 
protectors,  police,  and  personnel  < 
public  utilities  are  again  appealing  t 
shooters  to  handle  firearms  safely  an 
sensibly  to  protect  lives  and  save  proj 
erty. 

Every  year  public  utility  equipmei 
is  damaged  or  destroyed  by  shooter; 
Sometimes  personal  injury  occurs  i 
these  incidents. 

Investigators  have  found  that  muc 
of  the  damage  to  utility  lines,  transfo 
mers,  insulators,  relays,  etc.,  is  cause 
by  young  persons  using  firearms  in 
careless  manner.  Many  shooting  inc 
dents  are  deliberate.  Annual  properl 
losses  in  the  state  run  into  the  hundret 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Each  spring,  as  soon  as  schools  closi 
there  is  a sharp  upturn  in  shootir 
damage. 

Evidence  of  misdirected  target  pra 
tice  by  youths  during  summer  vacatioi 
has  prompted  law  enforcement  agei 
cies  to  emphasize  to  teenagers  and  pa 
ents  the  importance  of  handling  ar 
using  firearms  properly.  They  point  o> 
that  this  saves  lives,  reduces  injuri 
and  protects  private  and  public  pro 
erty. 

Severe  penalties  can  be  impost 
upon  shooters  who  indiscriminate 
damage  property  or  endanger  othe 
through  deliberate  or  careless  misuse 
firearms. 
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[I.  FRANK  ANTHONY,  professor  of  agri- 
cltural  education  at  Penn  State  who  long 
ts  been  involved  with  the  Game  Com- 
rssion’s  hunter  education  program, 
neives  the  Senior  Wildlife  Conservation 
>/ard  at  his  retirement  ceremony  from 
I nter  Education  Coordinator  John  Behel 
(ft).  During  nearly  twenty  years  of  work  in 
ts  area,  Dr.  Anthony  developed  the  “At- 
tJde  Inventory  of  Hunters”  and  the  “What 
I You  See?”  slide  series,  which  have  been 
val  to  hunter  safety  training.  Countless 
Inters  have  benefited  from  his  dedicated 
torts. 


Hints  to  Hunters.  . . . 


Don’t  hunt  from  vehicles  . . . it's  illegal,  unsporting,  and  can  be  expensive. 

Don’t  shoot  at  random  . . .it’s  unsafe  and  illegal. 

Watch  out  for  deer  on  highways  . . . nunting  pressure  often  pushes 
whitetails  from  cover,  sometimes  sending  them  across  roads.  Be  careful. 

Tag  alt  deer  before  transporting.  It  is  not  necessary  that  lawfully  taken 
whitetails  be  displayed  on  vehicles  during  transportation;  it  is  only  required  that 
they  be  properly  tagged. 

Don’t  load  firearms  before  shooting  time  . . . it  s easy  to  trip  and  fall  while 
walking  into  the  woods  before  daylight.  This  can  cause  an  accident  if  your  gun  is 
loaded.  You  can't  legally  shoot  at  this  time,  so  keep  your  gun  unloaded  until  legal 
shooting  hours. 

Deer  left  in  cold  storage  or  processing  plants  must  be  tagged.  The  official 
tag  should  be  attached  and  remain  attached  to  deer  head;  a separate  tag  provided 
by  the  hunter  or  processor  should  be  placed  on  the  carcass. 

Don’t  shoot  at  public  utility  property  such  as  insulators,  poles,  transformers, 
or  whatever.  Don’t  shoot  at  highway  signs,  posters,  billboards.  Report  any  such 
violations  that  you  see,  noting  a hunting  license  or  car  license  number  or  other 
means  of  identifying  the  violator.  Such  destructive  shooting  is  illegal. 

Prop  open  the  mouth  of  your  deer  to  prevent  jaws  from  freezing  shut;  this 
makes  it  easy  for  biologists  at  deer  check  stations  to  get  necessary  data. 

Remember — it’s  illegal  to  operate  snowmobiles  on  State  Game  Lands  during 
deer  season.  Check  the  posted  regulations. 

Don’t  block  rights-of-way,  access  roads,  or  whatever.  Park  your  car  carefully. 
Be  considerate  of  others. 

Dress  out  your  deer  in  the  woods,  not  along  highways  or  other  places  where 
the  entrails  will  offend  motorists  or  landowners. 

Meat  plants  are  permitted  to  process  deer,  despite  persistent  rumors  to  the 
contrary.  Both  state  and  federal  meat  inspection  regulations  specifically  permit 
plants  to  process  game  for  hunters.  Venison  and  meat  from  other  game  may  be 
mixed  with  beef,  pork  or  other  domestic  meat,  if  desired. 

Before  leaving  for  deer  camp,  write  out  precise  directions  to  its  location  so 
your  family  can  find  you  in  case  of  emergency. 
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NWF — Again! 

While  reviewing  materials  for  environ- 
mental education,  it’s  possible  to  become 
frustrated  by  concoctions  that  only  go 
partway.  A good  many  self-proclaimed 
“educators”  have  followed  tangents  lead- 
ing away  from  well-rounded  programs  that 
teach  the  complexity  of  the  environment 
and/or  the  decisions  that  deal  with  it.  So  it’s 
refreshing  when  something  comes  along 
with  “quality”  written  all  over  it,  from  con- 
cept to  finished  product. 

Such  are  the  “Environmental  Discovery 
Units”  written  by  the  Minnesota  Environ- 
mental Sciences  Foundation,  Inc.,  and 
published  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. The  series  includes  24  topics  such  as 
“Snow  and  Ice,"  “Sampling  Button  Popula- 
tions,” “Plant  Puzzles,”  “Color  and 
Change,”  and  a favorite  of  mine,  “Outdoor 
Fun.” 

Where  some  materials  leave  off,  these 
units  continue  to  develop  a concept  and 
turn  it  into  a valuable  learning  experience. 
For  example,  the  Outdoor  Fun  unit  starts 
with  an  experience  called  “Autumn  Seed 
and  Bur  Activity.”  In  Part  I students  collect 
burs  of  various  kinds  on  their  clothing  by 
frolicking  in  a weedy  field.  Later,  back  in 
the  class  room,  the  kids  remove  the  burs 
and  examine  them.  So  far  the  activity  is 
one  that  might  be  seen  at  a camp  or  out- 
door school  where  the  emphasis  is  on  re- 
creation and  awareness.  But  these  authors 
realize  that  awareness  is  only  the  first  step. 
Their  discussion  questions  for  the  seed 
examination  would  make  Comstock, 
Leopold  and  Palmer  smile  with  delight: 
“What’s  inside  a bur?  What  might  happen 
to  a bur  that  stuck  to  a fox’s  tail?  Did  differ- 
ent kinds  of  burs  come  from  different  loca- 
tions? What  do  burs  look  like  under  mag- 
nifying glasses?” 

Next,  the  students  are  gently  led  into  an 


experiment  to  show  that  some  seeds  mu 
pass  through  a cold  dormancy  period  whi 
others  do  not.  A few  seeds  of  each  typ 
are  refrigerated  while  others  are  left 
room  temperature.  Later,  the  seeds  a 
planted  and  observed  over  a period 
time.  Finally,  more  good  questions. 

This  activity  goes  far  beyond  arousir 
the  students’  awareness.  It  develops  tl 
concept  of  interrelationships,  cause  and  < 
feet,  and  constantly  asks  the  studer 
why ? This  is  good  stuff;  not  just  fun  ai 
games,  but  quality  teaching  material. 

Write  for  a free  descriptive  brochure:  N 
tional  Wildlife  Federation,  1412  16th  S 
N.W.,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

Mountain  History 

For  most  of  us,  “going  to  the  mountair 
for  a weekend  or  longer  means  an  esca 
from  our  daily  pressures  to  a place  tha 
still  somewhat  wild — a place  where  we  c 
be  alone  and  unwind.  We  also  have  a a 
tain  feeling  of  discovery  as  we  hike  a tr 
or  bushwhack  crosscountry,  almost 
though  we’re  the  first  to  explore  the  are 

At  first  it’s  a bit  disconcerting  to  lee 
that  your  favorite  haunts  were  once  bi 
tling  with  the  activity  of  logging  camf 
sawmills  and  tanneries.  But  most  of  tha 
vanished;  only  the  barest  traces  prove 
existed  at  all. 

On  one  of  his  treks  into  the  Potter  woe 
land  some  time  ago,  Lou  Hoffman  fou 
an  old  two-man  saw  trapped  in  the  crook 
a tree  that  had  engulfed  the  blade  with  c 
cades  of  new  growth.  Why  did  the  log; 
fail  to  return  for  the  tool?  What  was  1 
forest  like  on  that  day? 

Most  hunters  who  have  spent  time  in  t 
big  woods  have  learned  a lot  of  histc 
from  names  like  “Wild  Boy  Rui 
“Straight”  and  “Bootjack.”  Many  of  t 
stories  are  exciting  even  to  listens 
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tn've  heard  them  time  and  again,  but 
specially  so  to  youngsters.  Knowing  the 
liory  of  an  area  and  the  way  in  which 
ji'S  past  influence  what  exists  today, 
ads  a new  dimension  to  our  view  of  the 
Didoors.  But  this  kind  of  information  is 
nid  to  come  by. 

p\  ortunately,  several  Pennsylvania  writ- 
ei  have  carefully  researched  the  transpor- 
ann  and  logging  history  of  the  last  cen- 
u'  or  so.  Their  books  represent  some  of 
t best  collections  of  facts  and  anecdotes 
-anilable  to  us. 

)ne  series  by  Thomas  Taber  of  Muncy 
oocentrates  on  the  logging  railroads  and 
uibering  industry  in  Pennsylvania.  Some 
i: volumes  cover  (by  region)  railroad  and 
is  tuiber  practices  as  well  as  the  allied  oper- 
o«a)ins  of  tanneries  and  wood  chemical 
Jipl its  that  at  one  time  spread  throughout 
ler  state.  Tom  will  send  a discriptive  list  of 
m series  so  you  can  pick  the  booklet  that 
fiKCters  your  favorite  area.  (Thomas  T. 

T >er,  504  S.  Main  Street,  Muncy,  Pa. 
f0ifjkT56.) 

jps  4nother  series  of  equally  interesting  and 
m l-documented  descriptions  comes  from 
!u:VMiam  H.  Shank  of  York.  Shank’s  inter- 
nes include  almost  every  aspect  of  trans- 
ept tation  used  over  the  years  to  move 
nepople  and  goods  through  Penn’s  woods. 
SthH  work  on  the  canal  systems  brings  to 
\i\n  a lifestyle  that  few  of  us  can  visualize, 
awstomed  as  we  are  to  the  rapid  trans- 
it we  depend  upon  today.  His  other 
t>)ks  include  Historic  Bridges  of  Penn- 
gk/ania,  Great  Floods  of  Pennsylvania 
eiai  many  others.  He,  too,  will  send  a de- 
eiiiptive  list  of  his  work.  (William  H.  Shank, 
84  Rathton  Road,  York,  Pa.  17403.) 
eal 
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Association  recently  dedicated  its  spring 
Journal  to  the  topic  of  environmental  edu- 
cation. Contributors  include  Dr.  William  B. 
Mcllwaine  and  Dr.  Robert  N.  Ford,  both  of 
Millersville  State  College,  Louis  Ritrovato, 
Bureau  of  State  Parks,  and  Richard  L. 
James,  Director  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Na- 
ture Center  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Fowler,  Professor  of  Science 
Education  at  Penn  State,  contributed  the 
keynote  article  as  guest  editor.  Dr. 
Fowler’s  work  in  conservation  education  is 
familiar  to  people  across  the  state  and  well 
beyond.  He  compares  the  movements  of 
nature  study,  conservation,  outdoor  educa- 
tion and  environmental  education  over  the 
decades. 

The  entire  issue  represents  a significant 
compilation  of  ideas — along  with  a few 
activities — basic  to  EE.  If  you  can’t  find  a 
copy  locally  and  want  to  keep  one  on  file, 
contact  Barry  Barnhart,  Harrisburg  Area 
Community  College. 

New  Nature  Magazine 

If  you’re  interested  in  the  outdoors,  na- 
ture study  and  outdoor  recreation,  you’ll  be 
interested  in  a brand-spankin’  new  publica- 
tion, The  Pennsylvania  Naturalist.  The  first 
issue  concentrates  on  the  diversity  of  natu- 
ral things  available  to  us  in  our  state. 
Editors  Ron  Shafer  and  Jerry  Shue  of  Hun- 
tingdon have  labored  long  and  hard  to  pro- 
duce a publication  that  can  deal  with  the 
interests  that  attract  folks  to  the  outdoors. 

Six  regional  editors  will  keep  abreast  of 
local  events — workshops,  courses,  etc. — 
and  take  an  in-depth  look  at  natural  areas 
within  their  region.  You  can  learn  about 
more  hiking  trails,  more  streams  to  float  or 
fish,  and  more  parks  to  visit  and  learn  from. 
(The  Pennsylvania  Naturalist,  Box  47, 
Huntingdon,  Pa.  16652.) 


Jl  Conservation  Publications  Available 

Cflxfl 


ou  can  get  an  up-to-date  12-page  leaflet  listing  conservation  publications 
lvlable  from  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  The  leaflet  describes  each 
nlication,  most  of  which  are  free  for  single  copies,  and  lists  multiple-copy 
li  es.  Some  publications  are  aimed  at  teachers,  some  at  homeowners,  others  at 
ffone  curious  and  concerned  about  our  environment,  especially  living  things. 
fR'tuest  a copy  of  “Conservation  Education  Publications”  from  the  Educational 
, Jmcing  Section,  National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412  Sixteenth  St.  NW,  Wash- 
ist«m  on,  DC  20036. 
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IN  SOUTHERN  Pennsylvania,  November 
reaches  a dazzling  crescendo  as  small 
game  season  takes  on  full  momentum.  But 
in  the  north  the  early  weeks  of  this  month 
bog  down  somewhat.  There  are  a few 
turkey  hunters  out,  but  law  enforcement 
patrols  center  on  the  darker  hours  as  game 
protectors  work  on  jacklighters  and  rac- 
coon hunters.  Then  suddenly  everything 
flares  up,  like  fine  shavings  tossed  on 
dying  embers,  as  we  are  launched  into  the 
bustle  of  deer  season. 

November  2 — Normally  we  receive  two 
shipments  of  pheasants  each  fall.  The  first, 
which  is  the  largest,  is  put  out  a few  days 
prior  to  the  hunting  season.  They  are  not 
released  much  earlier  than  that  because 
many  of  them  wouldn't  survive  until  open- 
ing day.  The  second  shipment  arrives  after 
the  season  opens  and  I spent  today  stock- 
ing them.  Even  stocking  in-season,  the  re- 
turn of  these  birds  to  the  sportsmen  is  ter- 
ribly low. 

November  5 — Today  I received  a call 
from  a lady  in  Grey  Valley.  Seems  some 
young  people  were  hunting  rabbits  behind 
her  house.  She  said  they  were  all  in  her 
safety  zone  and  one  of  them  shot  a rabbit 
right  in  her  backyard.  She  was  under- 
standably upset.  Of  course  when  I arrived 
the  hunters  were  gone  and  the  witness 
managed  to  get  an  incorrect  license 
number.  But  she  did  recognize  the  car  as 
belonging  to  some  local  teenagers.  I 
checked  this  lead  and  soon  managed  to 
come  up  with  the  names  of  the  violators. 
They  agreed  to  settle  out  of  court. 

November  8 — While  patrolling  Mill 
Creek  this  evening,  George  Wilcox,  a new 
deputy  trainee,  and  I noticed  a car  parked 
along  the  road.  A spotlight  was  shining 
from  the  car  and  a person  was  walking 
around  in  the  field  holding  a handlight. 
Soon  they  started  up  and  when  they  drove 
by  us  we  followed.  The  road  ends  by  a 
barricade  where  the  new  dam  construction 
starts  and  here  they  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  Two  men  got  out  and  periodi- 
cally a spotlight  would  work  the  woods  ad- 
joining the  road.  The  mystery  was  solved 
as  the  piercing  notes  of  a squealing  rabbit 
reached  my  ears.  When  I approached 
them  I found  one  man  leaning  over  the  roof 
with  a loaded  10-gauge  shotgun.  A tape 
player  lay  on  the  back  seat  and  they  were 
using  a spotlight  attached  to  the  car.  All  in 
all.  it  was  just  one  very  lazy  and  illegal  way 
to  hunt  foxes. 

November  11 — Last  month  I had  set  a 


By  Jack  Weaver 

District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 

bear  trap  near  Mansfield  where  a bear  h 
destroyed  some  beekeeping  equipme 
Today  the  landowner  called  to  let  me  kn 
I had  caught  a nice  black  bear.  Bioloc 
Arnie  Hayden  came  over  and  tranquiliz 
the  critter.  I took  some  pictures  of  his  t 
tooing  operation.  Later  that  night,  Depi 
Jim  Meachem  and  I picked  up  a bear  hit 
a car  on  Route  15  near  Lawrenceville 
weighed  over  300  pounds.  When  it  rains 
pours! 

November  12 — Ever  since  raccoon  s 
son  opened  we've  been  trying  to  curb 
distasteful  habit  of  using  vehicles  to  t< 
animals.  Any  furbearer  is  a target  for  the 
night  scavengers.  They  cruise  slowly  ale 
the  back  roads,  using  a spotlight  to  loc 
an  animal,  then  jam  on  the  brakes  and  i 
a club  or  gun  to  kill  whatever  they  find.  T 
evening  we  followed  a pickup  which  v 
concentrating  its  light  more  on  ditches  i 
trees  than  on  the  open  fields  where  d 
were  feeding.  After  following  the  tri 
around  Union  Township  awhile,  we  fin; 
stopped  it  just  inside  Lycoming  Cour 
The  occupants  hadn’t  found  any  raccoc 
yet,  and  when  we  questioned  them  tt 
denied  they  were  road  hunting.  Howev 
in  the  back  of  the  truck  were  t 
homemade  clubs  and  a long  snare 
yanking  animals  out  of  trees.  Shortly  ai 
we  advised  them  of  their  rights,  they  fin. 
admitted  they  were  after  raccoons.  V\ 
the  clubs?  To  get  around  the  violation 
possessing  a gun  in  case  they  accident; 
shined  a deer!  They  still  got  burnt.  Sp 
hunting  was  never  designed  to  be  a cc 
mercial  venture,  regardless  of  the  price 
furs. 

November  18 — A cooperator  in  1 
Farm-Game  project  called  today  to  co 
plain  that  someone  was  trapping  on 
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pperty  without  permission  and  that  this 
i|-rson  was  catching  his  cats.  The  land- 
l/ner  said  he  doesn't  mind  trapping,  and  if 
Is  trapper  had  just  asked  permission  he 
jlsuld  have  been  welcome.  As  it  is,  I got 

I o the  act  and  found  the  trapper  was  also 
Bering  and  had  improperly  tagged  traps. 
|)th  are  violations. 

MNovember  22 — Jim  Meachem  and  I 
||ent  the  morning  going  through  antlerless 

II  er  license  applications  at  the  county 
i|  asurer’s  office.  A few,  which  we  recog- 
Ted  as  being  from  nonresidents,  were 
cted  more  than  30  days  prior  to  the 
sason  (the  earliest  date  nonresident  ap- 
pations  may  be  accepted).  That  meant 
tjy  also  must  have  purchased,  illegally, 
r iident  hunting  licenses.  They  did,  on 
tth  counts! 

>i 

« November  24 — George  Wilcox  and  I’d 
fumbled  around  marshes  and  drainage 
tches  since  about  5 a.m.,  trying  to  find 
uere  someone  tried  to  cheat  by  setting 
lips  early.  Trapping  season  opened  at  7 
;n.  and  traps  may  not  be  staked  or  set 
for  to  that  time.  We  had  already  ap- 
pended one  violator  when  my  wife  got 
i on  the  radio  to  report  a man  complain- 
i]  about  someone  setting  traps  early  near 
I wrenceville.  George  and  I found  the 
tips.  One  already  contained  a muskrat, 
’e  fooled  around  there  all  morning, 
nthering  evidence  and  waiting  for  the 
lip’s  owner  to  check  them  since  we  were 
i re  they  had  been  set  the  night  before, 
snout  noon  we  apprehended  the  violator 
tid  he  admitted  setting  the  traps  around 
ndnight.  Whew!  I almost  missed 
rianksgiving  dinner. 

November  27 — A hunting  lodge  nestles 
tnugly  in  the  middle  of  300  acres  of  posted 
lound  where  we  have  suspected  illegal 
Itivities  during  deer  season.  This  year  I 
ceived  some  good  information  concern- 
g their  shady  operations.  The  owner 
anted  a strip  of  buckwheat  in  a field  adja- 
fcnt  to  the  camp  and  the  word  is  they  kill 
?er  before  opening  day.  Working  in  shifts, 
le’ve  been  conducting  a frigid  around- 
e-clock  surveillance  of  the  area  since 
iday.  This  evening,  before  dusk,  Depu- 
;s  Dave  Darby  and  Jack  Richards 
dioed  me  to  report  a shot  had  been  fired 
om  the  lodge.  They  believed  our  sus- 
jcts  had  killed  a deer. 

When  I got  there  the  camp’s  owner  de- 
ed shooting  a deer  so  the  deputies  and  I 
nned  out  across  the  field  in  front  of  the 
imp  to  look.  It  had  begun  to  snow  and  we 
ere  afraid  it  would  soon  cover  any  evi- 
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dence.  Darby  followed  a couple  of  sets  of 
footprints  which  left  the  lodge  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a fencerow.  There  he  found  a 
3-point  buck,  freshly  killed  and  gutted,  hid- 
den under  a pile  of  brush.  The  tracks  re- 
turned to  the  camp.  Dave  let  out  a war 
whoop  when  he  found  the  deer  and  I don’t 
blame  him.  It  had  been  a long,  cold,  and 
sleepless  weekend  for  us.  Now  all  we  had 
to  do  was  prove  which  three  of  the  eleven 
nonresidents  in  camp  were  involved. 

Of  course,  they  all  denied  knowing  any- 
thing about  it.  About  this  time  my  wife 
radioed  me  that  she  had  to  take  our  daugh- 
ter to  the  hospital  and  I had  better  come 
home.  Then  the  State  Police  reported 
someone  was  shooting  at  deer  near  Law- 
renceville,  at  the  other  end  of  my  district. 
To  make  matters  worse,  a hard  snowstorm 
broke. 

DGP  Lynn  Keller  gave  up  a hot  supper 
to  start  over  while  I headed  for  the  hospital 
and  Deputy  Stan  Whittaker  headed  for 
Lawrenceville.  This  left  Darby  and 
Richards  in  charge  of  the  camp  of  angry 
nonresidents.  When  I got  to  the  hospital, 
everything  was  under  control  and  not  seri- 
ous, so  I headed  back.  Finally  after  con- 
siderable investigation  and  interrogation, 
three  of  the  camp's  members  admitted  to 
killing  the  deer.  We  settled  everything  up 
and  then  went  to  find  Deputy  Whittaker.  He 
hadn't  had  any  luck  in  Lawrenceville,  so 
we  headed  for  home  shortly  after  midnight. 

November  28 — After  a couple  hours  of 
sleep  we  were  back  on  patrol  for  the  first 
morning  of  buck  season.  Violations  cen- 
tered around  untagged  deer,  loaded  guns, 
nonresidents  hunting  on  resident  licenses, 
and  road-hunting.  By  the  time  I struggled 
home  about  7 p.m.,  my  office  was  over- 
flowing with  disgruntled  violators. 

November  30 — By  Wednesday  I was 
beginning  to  feel  the  strain  of  constant 
problems  and  little  sleep.  I probably 
wouldn’t  have  been  suspicious  of  the  camp 
with  the  New  Jersey  truck  parked 
alongside,  except  that  all  the  occupants 
had  resident  licenses  and  acted  rather 
nervous.  The  owner  of  the  truck  had  main- 
tained a Pennsylvania  resident  driver's 
license  after  he  moved  to  New  Jersey  sev- 
eral years  ago.  That’s  what  he  used  to  pur- 
chase his  resident  hunting  licenses  with. 
He  had  been  hunting  on  Pennsylvania  res- 
ident licenses  since  1 971 , so  the  $320  fine 
still  left  him  ahead  of  the  game  financially. 
Perhaps  now  you  can  understand  why  the 
Commission  doesn’t  recognize  the 
operator’s  license  as  proper  identification 
for  purchasing  a hunting  license. 
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THE  PURE  moments  come  more 
often  now. 

They  come  because  I’m  trying  to  free 
my  mind,  to  let  it  shake  loose  and  float 
above  the  drab  current  that  dominates 
so  much  of  life. 

These  last  few  years  the  moments 
have  been  catching  me  in  odd  places: 
on  city  streets,  on  straight,  somnolent 
highways,  on  the  dirt  running  trail 
where  my  feet  pound  and  my  breath 
comes  hard  and  fast.  But  most  of  the 
pure  moments  still  occur  in  the  old 
standbys:  the  woods,  the  stream  banks, 
the  grass  fields  where  insects  whisper. 

Some  come  in  fall,  when  I’m  at  the 
window  watching  wind  strip  leaves 
from  trees,  or  when  I’m  out  in  the 
wind,  hunting.  Some  rush  in  and  root 
me  to  the  spot  with  unbridled  joy  and  a 
sense  of  oneness  with  my  surroundings. 
Some  slide  in,  spreading  a dread  tem- 
pered by  wistful  insights  that  things  are 
as  they  should  be — simply  because  they 
are. 

But  most  of  the  moments  well  up 
gradually,  so  that  I find  my  body  doing 
something  good  and  natural  and  my 
mind  singing  and  free. 

The  pure  moments  may  be  triggered 
by  seemingly  simple  things,  like  a leaf  ’s 
symmetry,  the  smell  of  sod  or  pines  or 
rain,  an  owl  call,  or  the  humbling 
weight  of  a pack  on  my  back.  But  I sus- 
pect their  genesis  is  more  subtle  and 
cumulative — built  of  barely  noticed 
impressions  of  the  day,  the  year,  the 
life. 

The  mind  can  expand  and  free  itself 
by  focusing  on  the  individual  impres- 
sion, but  at  the  same  time  it  must  re- 
main open  to  the  multitude  of  other 
impressions  that  bombard  the  senses. 
All  add  up.  All  contribute.  And  the  total 
experience,  like  a good  painting  or 
novel,  amounts  to  much  more  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts. 

I must  tell  about  a deer  I saw  in  the 
woods. 

I saw  a deer  with  a gray  pelt  that  rip- 
pled as  it  walked.  A body  that  seemed 
to  join  with  and  expand  into  and  pass 
through  the  shimmering  gray  of  sur- 
rounding beech  trees.  A limber  white 
tail  that  wagged  side-to-side.  A form 
that  flowed,  more  than  stepped,  over 
rocks  and  logs. 
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1 swear  that  when  the  deer  passed 
saw  every  subtle  feature.  I saw  its  wir 
legs,  polished  black  hooves,  short  gra; 
hair,  white  whiskers,  the  deep  cavitie 
of  its  ears.  I experienced  the  deer; 
understood  the  deer;  for  an  instant, 
was  the  deer. 

Indeed,  part  of  me  is  animal.  I attacl 
no  stigma  to  the  word,  because  it  seem 
that  animals — simple,  simply  living- 
are  in  many  ways  nobler  than  human 
with  all  their  artifice.  I am  a physicc 
animal.  I feel,  taste,  hurt,  hear,  see^  < 
and  smell,  and  I marvel  at  the  simpl 
perfection  of  these  sensations.  Some 
times  when  I hunt,  I absorb  th 
thousands  of  messages  sent  by  woods  o 
marsh  or  deep  grass  fields — and  th 
death  that  may  or  may  not  become  pat 
of  the  whole.  Sometimes  when  I ru 
long  distances,  my  mind  leaves  m 
body  and  floats  above,  tethered  like 
balloon,  while  my  physical  self  cul 
smoothly  through  a river  of  pain. 

Another  part  of  me — the  final,  rulin 
part — is  human.  I need  other  people 
and  many  of  my  pure  moments  gro' 
out  of  personal  contact.  Something  spe 
cial  flows  between  people  who  hav 
similar  attitudes  and  ideals  and  wh 
spend  time  together  in  nature.  I’ve  d< 
veloped  such  a bond  with  foi 
people — two  hunting  partners  and  tv 
friends.  And  I’ve  felt  hints  of  the  sarr. 
feeling  toward  a handful  of  others  mt 
on  nature’s  common  ground. 

I must  tell  of  a pure  moment  the 
happened  this  year. 
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t was  May.  A friend  and  I were  hik- 
in  Slaybaughs  Valley.  The  evening 
1 been  dominated  by  sound:  the  stri- 
lce  of  crows  deviling  a bird  of  prey,  a 
imming  pair  of  woodpeckers,  spring 
pers  shrilling  from  bogs,  and  scores 
)i  )irdcalls  unfamiliar  to  ears  still  accus- 
( led  to  winter’s  silence, 
jool  air  had  started  its  nightly  creep 
i the  hollow,  and  the  light  was  rosy, 
we  walked,  brushy  woods  gave  way 
dirt  littered  with  last  year’s  com 
;ks;  beyond,  mountains  rose  in 
j pie-tinted  hummocks  to  form  the 
ley’s  north  border. 

)ne  by  one  the  sounds  deserted  the 
d,  until  only  a few  crows  croaked  in 
1 distance.  Then,  from  across  the 
airfield,  came  another  sound.  It 
ilrted  as  a low  tremolo,  increased  in 
lih  and  volume,  and  resolved  into  a 
r rant  wail.  It  rang  with  the  wildness 
j highlands  and  windswept  moors:  it 
l » the  music  of  bagpipes. 

Ne  had  no  idea  who  was  playing,  or 
ny,  or  even  where.  The  drawn-out 
i :es  were  impossible  to  pinpoint,  and 
| y nudged  aside  the  memories  of  all 
h evening’s  other  sounds.  We  recog- 
i ed  no  tunes,  but  the  dissonance 
1 ninated  our  senses  and  rendered  the 
jb’s  closing,  and  our  presence  in  it, 
tiieless. 

Jerhaps  the  evening  was  pure  for  us 
:ause  we  took  time  to  stand  and 
en.  Because  we  didn’t  just  cock  our 
3 s at  the  sound  and  remark  on  how 
C ongruous  it  was  and  shuffle  off  to- 


ward the  next  moments  in  our  lives.  I 
know  I’m  sometimes  governed  by  this 
urge  to  keep  moving — this  restlessness 
that  takes  me  from  place  to  place  and 
thought  to  thought.  The  urge,  I think, 
is  prompted  by  a misconception  that 
the  answers  to  life’s  questions — those 
bright  flashes  of  clarity  I’ve  been  calling 
pure  moments — are  found  not  in  the 
stopping  to  look  and  listen,  but  in  the 
journeying  itself. 

Lose  Their  Purity? 

I’veoften  wondered  whether  a life 
composed  solely  of  pure  moments 
would  be  bearable.  Or  whether  the 
moments  would  lose  their  purity,  tar- 
nish, grow  wearisome  like  any  other 
good  thing  experienced  to  excess. 

Or  whether  they  would  drive  you 
mad. 

A friend,  a hunter,  finds  it  important 
to  immerse  himself  in  his  days  afield. 
To  live  each  frilly:  hunting  until  the  last 
light  and  to  the  edge  of  exhaustion, 
spending  all  his  energy  in  a stalk  as  if  it 
is  the  last  stalk  he  will  make  in  his  life. 
If  he  does  these  things — if  he  does  his 
duty  to  the  day — it  makes  no  difference 
whether  his  hunt  ends  with  a kill. 

I’ve  tried  to  immerse  myself  in  hunt- 
ing and  found  it  heady  stuff.  It  can  be 
done  in  rain  or  swarms  of  insects  or 
blowing  snow,  and  the  physical  discom- 
fort will  be  unimportant  because  the 
mood  will  be  right. 

I recall  closing  out  a day  of  deer  hunt- 
ing in  scrub  oak  flats.  From  just  after 
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dawn  I had  moved  with  quiet  precisic 
I’d  seen  deer  before  they  spotted 
winded  me,  watched  a single  doe  w£ 
past  five  paces  away,  and  tuned  r 
sounds  to  those  of  the  woods. 

I hunted  through  a lumbered-off  ar 
knee-deep  in  briars  and  scrub.  Oi 
step,  two,  three,  stop  and  watch  ai 
move  only  the  eyes  and  smell  the  rai 
oak  bark  and  listen  for  the  one  soui 
that  will  be  the  buck’s  mistake.  But  tl 
buck,  if  it  was  there,  made  no  mistak 
and  sunset  found  my  body  drained  b 
my  senses  full. 

Last  Patch  of  Scrub 

As  I hunted  the  last  patch  of  scrub, 
roosting  grouse  flushed  from  a pit 
pine.  A second  grouse  followe 
another,  three  more,  in  steady,  order 
flight.  On  stuttering  wings  they  He 
into  the  sun  and  were  gone. 

The  spell  broke.  The  cold  felt  st 
against  my  face,  and  I was  out  of  n 
element,  and  I slung  the  rifle  ai 
started  home.  I had  spent  all  of  the  d 
that  was  mine  to  spend. 

There  is  something  beautiful  and 
little  terrible  about  committing  yoursi 
to  anything,  the  act  of  hunting  i 
eluded.  In  the  case  of  hunting,  you  1 
the  animal  rise  and  take  over.  You  for 
the  pure  moments  and  let  them  car 
you.  You  wonder  if  they  will  just  tai 
you  up  to  the  line  and  bring  you  bac 
or  if  they  will  carry  you  on  forever, 
remember  feeling  it  last  fall  in  a phe£ 
ant  field.  A rooster  broke  bright  ai 
clattering  from  the  weeds,  the  gi 
leaped  in  my  hands,  there  was  no  pc 
sibility  of  missing,  and  for  an  instant 
but  only  an  instant — I was  no  more  th; 
another  predator  in  a wild  and  desola 
land. 

But  pure  moments  aren’t  the  so 
province  of  the  wanderer  in  nature,  tl 
person  with  gun  or  binoculars  or  fly  r< 
in  hand.  They’re  also  bestowed  on  tl 
sculptor  when,  at  long  last,  a shell 
wood  or  stone  falls  away  to  expose  t 
figure  hidden  within.  They  come  to  t 
photographer  when  his  subject  turi 
and  the  fight  is  just  so,  and  the  look 
his  lens  pierces  the  subject’s  soul.  Th 
come  to  the  farmer  who  has  plowed  tl 
day’s  last  furrow,  turned  on  the  tract 
seat,  and  looked  back  toward  the  suns 
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0 row  after  metallic  row  of  belly-up 
dt. 

iThey  come  to  the  writer,  and  they 
a:  the  ultimate  reward, 
fin  the  end,  pure  moments  may  be 
nted  in  ignorance — in  a person’s  abil- 

1 to  remain  as  a child,  to  see  things  as 
tw  and  bright  and  special.  I have  a 
Isnd  who  could  look  at  a haystack  (or  a 
cv,  curlew,  two-cycle  motor,  or  most 
a /thing  else)  and  see  it  as  if  it  were 
nwly  created  and  instantly  revealed, 
(tee,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  he  saw  an 
e*le  on  a haystack  and  was  sure  it  was 
aaan.  When  he  pulled  on  his  galoshes 
ai  went  out  in  the  snow,  the  bird  flew 
iio  the  air  on  great  flapping  wings,  and 
h was  amazed  that  it  was  an  eagle,  and 
tilt,  too,  was  wonderful. 

The  pure  moments  can  come  in  the 
nltst  mundane  places. 

[ recall  a steamy  August  day  in  a 
l\  dwe stern  city.  I rode  in  a friend’s  car 
dwn  wide  streets,  past  towering  brick 
bildings,  through  the  center  of  the 
c/.  Fumes,  noise,  walls:  my  stomach 
g!;w  tight,  and  I felt  properly  provin- 
cl.  At  an  intersection  we  stopped  be- 
s;e  a bus.  In  the  bus  was  a young 
wman,  blonde,  with  a kerchief  tied 


under  her  chin.  She  looked  down,  our 
glances  met,  she  smiled — and  I saw  in 
her  eyes  an  inner  peace  that  kept  her 
serene  in  a place  where  I couldn’t  begin 
to  exist. 

Flashes  of  the  same  sort  of  peace 
come  at  the  heart  of  a pure  moment. 
Maybe  understanding  unfolds  as  a 
series  of  such  moments,  each  bred  of 
moments  that  went  before,  each  ex- 
panding from  and  feeding  on  the 
others.  In  the  aftermath  of  a pure  mo- 
ment comes  the  feeling  that  a certain 
emptiness  is  a little  closer  to  being 
filled. 

When  I consider  the  pure  moments, 
my  thoughts  inevitably  turn  to  the  out- 
doors. It  is  here  that  things  seem  ele- 
mental and  close  to  the  hone.  Here 
friends  show  their  characters,  here  I 
can  go  to  the  depth  and  ask  myself 
questions  and  listen  to  the  answers. 

The  open  spaces  work  on  me:  the 
mountains,  the  rivers,  the  unbroken 
stretches  of  water  or  plain,  the  old 
familiar  woodlots  and  farm  fencerows. 
They  give  refuge;  they  clarify;  they  re- 
veal. They  shake  loose  the  pure  mo- 
ments like  November  winds  shake 
thornapples  from  trees. 


— ^ ^ — — 
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(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 
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Sun  Care  and  Repair,  by  Monte  Burch,  191  pp.,  $10.95.  A basic  guide  for  the  gun 
tobyist  who  wants  to  do  some  gun  alteration  and  repair.  Tells  how  to  set  up  a work- 
sitp,  do  some  stock  work,  rebluing  and  sight  installation,  etc.,  with  some  comments  on 
V,  ious  kinds  of  gun  repair. 

funting  Whitetail  Deer,  by  Robert  E.  Donovan,  228  pp.,  $12.50.  Strategies  andtech- 
rvues  for  taking  America’s  most  popular  big  game  species,  by  a hunter  who  takes  the 
oictical  approach  to  everything — guns,  woodsmanship,  knives,  etc. 

'istols  of  the  World,  by  Ian  V.  Hogg  and  John  Weeks,  Presidio  Press,  1114  Irwin  St., 
Si  Rafael,  Calif.  94901 , 306  pp.,  large  format,  $24.95.  Stated  simply,  this  is  an  encyclo- 
pJia  of  handgun  design.  It  covers  the  development  and  operation  of  over  2000  pistols 
ail  revolvers  (more  than  600  are  illustrated)  as  produced  since  1870  when  the  metallic 
bridge  was  introduced.  Colt,  Smith  & Wesson,  Ruger,  Browning  and  Luger  are 
ered,  of  course;  so  are  Acha,  Bolumburu,  Errasti,  Krnka,  Pfanni,  Zulaica  and  over  200 
Tre  makes.  The  publisher  claims  every  model  worthy  of  note  is  covered,  and  it  would 
Oihard  to  dispute  this.  In  addition,  appendices  give  basic  data  on  these  guns  and  their 
ammunition,  and  a cross  index  makes  it  easy  to  locate  individual  models.  A tremendous 
eirence  book — and  gun  nuts  will  find  themselves  reading  it  word  by  word  because  they 
CJ'i’t  help  themselves. 
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Bear’s 

Share 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyle 


FOUR-TOM  AFRICAN  ELEPHANT  fell  to  a single  arrow  from  Fred  Bear’s  bow  on  safari  in  M 

zambique. 


THE  WORD  bear,  with  a capital  B,  is 
as  common  to  archers  as  Babe  Ruth 
is  to  baseball.  Considerably  fewer, 
however,  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
Fred  Bear  is  a native  Pennsylvanian. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Fred  spent  more 
than  a quarter  of  his  active  and  illustri- 
ous life  in  the  Keystone  State.  He  was 
born  in  Waynesboro  and  lived  for  some 
years  on  a farm  near  Plainfield.  He  was 
16  years  old  when  he  moved  to  Carlisle, 
where  he  resided  till  the  age  of  21. 

Although  Fred  Bear’s  best  known 
address  has  been  Bear  Archery  Com- 
pany, Route  1,  Grayling,  Michigan, 
that  place  really  served  intermittantly 
as  a base  of  operations  while  he  hunted 
around  the  world  and  earned  the  repu- 
tation which  places  him  at  the  top 
among  contemporary  bow  hunters.  Be- 
cause he  was  as  sharp  in  public  relations 
as  he  was  with  an  arrow,  Fred’s  exploits 


have  been  recorded  in  eighteen  fil 
which  were  recently  combined  a 
edited  to  thirteen  half-hour  televisi 
shows  now  being  aired  throughout  i 
country. 

Nothing  need  be  said  here  to  ( 
hance  Fred’s  reputation,  for  a liter; 
dip  into  the  more  than  76  years  of' 
life  provides  a total  experience  to  em 
But  it  is  one  which  can  likely  never 
emulated  in  total,  as  some  of  t 
trophies  that  Fred  collected  with  t 
bow  are  no  longer  legal  game. 

As  a youngster,  Fred  hunted  de 
rabbits  and  game  birds,  and  had 
own  trapline  near  his  Pennsylva 
home.  He  became  interested  in  p 
ternmaking,  a skill  that  was  to  beco 
important  in  the  direction  that  fate 
him,  for  at  age  21  he  headed  for  Detr 
to  work  in  the  automobile  busine 
There,  in  1927,  he  saw  Arthur  Youn 
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m,  “Alaskan  Adventures”  (see  Au- 
st,  1978  column)  and  arranged  a 
eeting  with  Young. 

Fred  was  quickly  hooked  on  bow 
inting,  but  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
tying  archery  tackle.  What  he  did  find 
dn’t  suit  him.  So  in  1933  he  set  up  his 
m workshop  to  make  bows  and  ar- 
ws  by  hand.  His  garage-factory  was 
on  bulging  with  business.  As  a ieft- 
nded  shooter,  Fred  was  quite  aware 
the  need  to  accommodate  all  archers. 
By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  he  had 
tgrown  several  progressively  larger 
ildings  and  he  looked  afield.  Gray- 
g,  Michigan,  200  miles  to  the  north 
Detroit,  provided  a closer  source  of 
v materials  and  an  environment  that 
ited  him.  Located  on  the  AuSable 
ver,  Grayling  had  a rugged  outdoor 
a nosphere.  There  were  30  employees 
i the  new  plant.  Today  the  roster  lists 
aout  350. 

Although  Fred’s  interest  was  primar- 
i commercial  and  an  outlet  for  his  in- 
c iring  mind  and  considerable  abilities, 
iwas  only  natural  that  he  should  per- 
saally  field-test  his  new  and  old  inven- 
tus. Continued  growth  of  the  business 
[rmitted  him  to  take  time  to  collect 
i my  big  game  trophies.  At  various 
ties  he  had  world  records  for  six 
secies — brown  bear,  barren  ground 
cibou,  mountain  caribou,  Canada 
nose,  elk  and  stone  sheep.  All  but  the 
Oskan  brown  bear  were  taken  in  the 
150s. 

Other  Motivations 

l(  Fred  has  always  loved  hunting  for  its 
(m  sake,  but  his  constant  search  for 
iw  trophies  also  had  other  motiva- 
tus.  One  was  simple  curiosity  to  de- 
t mine  how  effective  an  arrow  could 
t on  big  game  species  around  the 
\>rld.  This  naturally  elevated  the  bow 
a a proper  hunting  arm,  and  the  ensu- 
i ; promotion  did  much  to  build  Bear 
/chery  Company  into  the  biggest  in 
ti  world. 

This  search  for  adventure  produced 
sue  hairy  experiences  and  expensive 
f strations. 

For  example,  in  1960  a try  for  a polar 
tir  was  ruined  when  the  animal 
cirged  him.  It  had  to  be  gunned  down 


FULL-GROWN  LION — the  species  which 
most  represents  Africa  in  the  minds  of 
countless  hunters — was  taken  by  Bear  on 
one  of  his  archery  hunts  there. 

at  just  12  yards.  He  tried  again  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  again  the  bear  charged, 
to  be  dropped  by  the  backup  gun  at  20 
yards.  Finally,  in  1966,  after  25  days  on 
the  Arctic  ice  cap,  Fred  brought  down  a 
polar  bear  that  was  a legitimate  archery 
trophy.  He  also  took  a huge  grizzly 
along  the  Kispiox  River  in  British  Co- 
lumbia when  the  shooting  distance  was 
only  15  yards. 

In  1963  Fred  took  a bengal  tiger 
while  a guest  in  Phoolsagar  Palace  of 
the  Maharajah  of  Bundi.  The  following 
year  he  dropped  a four-ton  elephant 
with  one  arrow  at  40  yards  while  bunt- 
ing in  Mozambique.  On  this  one,  the 
native  trackers  ran  away  and  F red  stood 
his  ground  until  he  could  get  off  his 
shot. 

He  went  back  to  Africa  a year  later  to 
seek  out  the  king  of  beasts,  the  male 
African  lion.  He  was  successful,  and  his 
became  only  the  sixth  lion  to  be 
downed  by  bow  and  arrow  in  modern 
times.  The  first  five  had  been  taken  in 
1925  by  Art  Young  and  Saxton  Pope.  As 
icing  on  the  cake,  Fred  killed  a Cape 
buffalo,  considered  by  many  hunters  to 
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be  the  most  dangerous  animal  in  the 
world.  He  made  this  kill  with  the  fore- 
runner of  the  current  Bear  takedown 
bow.  He  wanted  to  satisfy  himself  it  was 
adequate  before  putting  it  on  the 
market. 

After  getting  his  polar  bear  in  1966, 
Fred  planned  to  further  field-test  his 
takedown  bow  the  following  year.  He 
was  successful  and  climaxed  the  year  by 
going  to  South  America  to  hunt  on  the 
Island  of  Marajo,  located  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  River,  Brazil.  There  he 
took  an  Asiatic  buffalo  with  a horn 
spread  of  five  and  one-half  feet  and  an 
estimated  weight  of  1,800  pounds! 

Record  Available 

Although  most  of  Fred’s  hunts  might 
be  considered  full  blown  safaris  because 
he  took  along  a retinue  of  photograph- 
ers, guides  and  whatever  else  was 
needed,  it  is  fortunate  for  today  s ar- 
chers that  he  did  so.  The  record  is 
available  for  all  to  see  and  enjoy.  Fred 
Bear  has  nothing  left  to  prove.  He’s 
done  it! 

Further  proof  is  displayed  in  his  fa- 
mous Fred  Bear  Museum.  This  is  the 
showplace  of  Grayling.  The  entrance  is 
flanked  by  authentic  totem  poles  from 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING'' 

Alaska.  There  also  are  life-size  rej 
licas  of  a polar  bear  and  a Kodiak  be; 
sculptured  in  fiberglass.  Aside  from  tl 
usual  gift  shop,  the  walls  of  the  museu 
are  covered  with  large  and  sm; 
mounted  game  animals  from  three  co 
tinents.  They  vary  in  size  from  the  pii 
marten  and  bobcat  to  moose,  caribo 
elk,  mountain  sheep  and  grizzlies,  ; 
taken  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  One  w; 
is  devoted  to  Africa,  with  Fred’s  b; 
bull  as  a centerpiece.  Other  specime 
include  the  eland,  kudu,  sable,  impal 
warthog,  topi,  waterbuck,  reedbu 
and  Cape  buffalo.  A large  center  area 
devoted  to  full  animal  mounts  in  natui 
poses,  including  an  African  lion  in  coi 
bat  with  a Cape  buffalo,  a Bengal  tige 
Yukon  wolves,  Alaskan  moose.  Arc: 
fox,  and  Fred’s  Kodiak  and  polar  be- 
mounts. 

In  addition  to  the  trophies  displays 
here  is  found  the  finest  individual  e- 


KING-SIZE  BROWN  BEAR,  taken  by  Fred  Bear  in  southeastern  Alaska,  was  mounted  life  sh 
and  is  now  displayed  in  museum  in  Grayling,  Michigan.  Inset  shows  closeup  of  front  foot  a I 
claws  of  this  great  trophy. 
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l<tion  of  archery  artifacts  in  existence. 
Tere  are  native  Indian  tools,  weapons, 
d orations  and  art.  Exotics  include  ar- 
ti.cts  from  the  land  of  the  Eskimo,  Ja- 
0i,  Persia,  the  Congo,  the  Far  East, 
e . A collection  of  bows  and  arrows  of 
a types  and  sizes  from  many  eras  and 
ges  of  antiquity  is  probably  the  most 
eresting  to  the  casual  tourist  and  ar- 
;ry  enthusiast  alike.  The  museum 
s opened  to  the  public  in  1967,  and 
;re  have  been  numerous  additions 
ce  that. 

Mter  all  this,  there  is  a second-floor 
titter  which  will  accommodate  about 
7 people  to  enjoy  bow  hunting  films  in 
s md  and  full  color.  It  is  a memorable 
s p for  anyone  interested  in  any  phase 
|oarchery. 

although  archery  has  been  good  to 
fisd  from  the  early  days  when  he  was  a 
t>  tournament  shooter  to  the  present, 
b has  returned  much  to  archery.  It  was 
li  love  of  the  outdoors  that  got  him 
i o archery  and  bow  hunting,  and  he 
p contributed  heavily  to  maintain  a 
vible  record  and  program  for  pos- 
tity.  An  example  is  tne  Fred  Bear 
Sorts  Club  which  was  started  in  1972 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  ar- 
csry  and  conservation. 

My  first  contact  with  Bear  goes  back 
tthe  beginning  of  bow  hunting  in  this 
s te,  when  I abused  one  of  his  early 
sni-recurve  models.  Up  to  then  my 
oerience  had  been  mostly  with 
memade  offerings  and  some  sad  rep- 
as  of  the  English  longbow.  I finally 

Mtnaged  to  break  the  string  on  the 
ar  bow.  My  spare  was  a flaxen  cord 
h as  we  made  in  those  days  with  a 
)p  in  only  one  end.  The  other  straight 
a was  tied  with  a timber  hitch  di- 
~tly  against  the  bow  nock. 


Jumped  the  Bow 

[After  the  new  string  was  attached,  it 
yuped  the  bow  on  the  first  shot.  The 
w reversed  itself  and  the  string 
Iwght  and  nearly  broke  my  thumb, 
uaaunted,  I restrung  the  bow.  It 
oke  on  the  next  shot.  It  went  back  to 
ed  with  a full  explanation.  He  pa- 
rtly explained  how  these  newfangled 
j’WS  with  doubleloop  strings  worked 
d replaced  the  broken  one.  I still 
've  it. 


BEAR  AND  SCHUYLER  pause  for  a chat  at 
the  National  Field  Archery  Association 
shoot  near  Aurora,  Illinois,  in  July  1978. 
Their  common  interests  always  provide  ma- 
terial for  discussion. 

In  the  45  years  that  Fred  has  been  at 
the  helm  of  Bear  Archery  Company,  he 
has  personally  developed  many  ideas 
that  had  been  only  toyed  with  in  the 
)ast.  His  bows  continued  to  capture  a 
arge  share  of  the  market,  and  his 
iroadheads  were  the  most  popular  for 
many  years. 

An  idea  which  has  spread  across  the 
industry  was  developed  as  the 
Converta-Point,  the  screw-in  adapter 
which  makes  it  possible  to  change  ar- 
rowheads with  a few  flicks  of  the  wrist. 
Combining  fiberglass  with  wood  pro- 
duced a superior  limb  that  widened  and 
strengthened  recurves  in  a manner  that 
revolutionized  bow  building  at  that 
time. 

From  the  first  bow  case  that  marked 
the  beginning  of  Fred’s  interest  in 
commercial  aspects  of  archery,  he  has 
acquired  numerous  patents  on  various 
bow  sights,  arrow  rests,  bow  quivers 
and  other  items  of  tackle. 

But,  despite  the  contribution  he 
made  to  developments  in  modern  ar- 
chery, Fred  will  likely  be  remembered 
best  for  his  personal  participation  in  the 
sport  itself.  And  he  has  furthered  ideas 
of  sportsmanship  with  accent  upon  en- 
joyment of  the  hunt  as  primary,  stress- 
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ing  the  slogan  “To  the  true  sportsman, 
the  kill  is  anti-climax.” 

Among  the  laurels  that  have  accrued 
to  Fred  are  membership  in  the  National 
Archery  Hall  of  Fame,  the  Explorer’s 
Club,  the  Adventurer’s  Club,  Polar 
Club,  Equator  Club,  Safari  Club  Inter- 
national and  Outdoor  Writers  of 
America.  He  received  the  W.  J.  Comp- 
ton Medal  of  Honor  award  in  archery, 
the  National  and  Sporting  Goods  Hall 
of  Fame  award,  Winchester-Western’s 
Outdoorsman  of  the  Year  for  1976,  and 
the  Sporting  Goods  Dealer  Lifetime 
Career  award. 

In  1968  Fred  sold  his  company  to 
Victor  Comptometer  Corporation,  a 
Chicago-based  firm  with  wide  interests 
in  the  recreational  field.  Fred  continues 
as  company  president,  and  he  still  di- 
vides his  time  with  trips  afar.  However, 


he  no  longer  is  pressured  into  hunb 
and  film  making  by  the  need  to  pi 
licize  his  products  and  the  compa 
that  he  founded. 

Although  Fred  spent  the  past  su 
mer  in  Grayling,  he  planned  to  me 
into  a permanent  home  at  Gainesvil 
Florida,  before  the  year  was  out  a 
become  a permanent  resident  there, 
that  time,  it  is  expected  that  Bear  j 
chery  Company  will  have  moved  int 
new  plant  in  the  same  community.  1 
museum  will  be  moved  there. 

Our  paths  have  crossed  occasiona 
and  the  tall,  lean  archer  from  Penn; 
vania  remains  as  affable  and  unchan  I 
able  as  the  first  time  we  met.  He  is  o 
of  those  rare  individuals  who  can  In 
back  at  his  meeting  with  life  and 
without  equivocation,  “It’s  been  a pi  i 
sure.” 


Seeks  in  Stie^ . . . | 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Game  Loads  and  Practical  Ballistics  for  the  American  Hunter,  by  Bob  Ha  si 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  201  E.  50th  St.,  NYC  10022,  315  pp.,  $12.95.  Hagel  has  wrin 
hundreds  of  top  quality  gun  articles,  but  I think  this  is  his  first  book.  It’s  a good  one.  Bax 
on  maybe  four  decades  of  experience  on  critters  ranging  in  size  from  rockchucks  to  e 
big  bears,  his  comments  deserve  serious  consideration  and  study.  As  the  title  sugges 
his  approach  is  practical — pragmatic.  If  a rifle/cartridge  combination  works,  he  recn 
mends  it  . . . but  he  finds  out  how  it  works  by  using  it  under  difficult  conditions.  A ski x 
handloader,  much  of  this  work  revolves  around  the  use  of  home-brewed  amm<  I 
stresses  the  importance  of  bullet  construction  (an  area  too  often  ignored  by  wouicx 
shooting  authorities)  in  cartridges  as  small  as  the  Hornet,  as  large  as  the  375  Magnn 
This  is  the  kind  of  information  that’s  invaluable  to  a hunter. 

Do-It-Yourself  Gunsmithing,  by  Jim  Carmichel,  Harper  & Row,  372  pp.,  $135 
Longtime  gunwriter,  shooting  editor  of  Outdoor  Life,  competitive  target  shoor 
worldwide  hunter,  gooseblind  raconteur,  Tennessee  hillbilly.  . . . and  now  Carmi  e 
proves  he’s  a top-level  do-it-yourself  gun  butcher.  He  always  claimed  he  paid  his  3! 
through  college  by  whittling  fine  gunstocks,  but  maybe  we  didn’t  quite  believe  him.  'lit 
book — and  a couple  of  his  stocks  we’ve  seen — prove  he  was  truthful.  There’s  an  awfio 
of  good  basic  information  here.  The  tools  needed  and  how  to  use  them;  various  asp  t: 
of  stockmaking — not  only  inletting  and  shaping  but  also  methods  of  fitting  fore-end  s 
curved  steel  buttplates  and  gripcaps,  glassbedding,  beginning  checkering  and  inlayg 
how  to  make  a hinged  floorplate,  install  double  set  triggers,  etc.  This  book  won’ifu 
Biesen  or  Burgess  or  Griffin  & Howe  out  of  business — it  wasn’t  intended  to — but  it  w o 
a big  help  to  the  skilled  amateur. 

Remington  Rolling  Block  Firearms,  by  Konrad  F.  Schreier,  Jr.,  Pioneer  Press,  U oi 
City,  Tenn.  38261,  paperback,  61  pp.,  $4.45,  delivered.  Historical  background  onv 
famous  single  shot  rifle  and  handgun  design  that  was  a mainstay  in  Reminp 
production  for  70  years.  It  found  favor  with  the  military,  with  countless  hunters,  and  tl 
long-range  target  shooters,  now  is  popular  with  collectors.  Many  photos  and  illustratior 
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Is  confusing,  hectic,  and 
Jistrating,  but  here  are  a few 
|>inters  on.  . . . 

What  To  Look  For  in  a Deer  Rifle 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


I1  EFORE  I PHASED  out  my  scope 
I*  mounting  and  rifle  sight-in  shop  to 
lie  up  gun  writing,  one  of  the  toughest 
lestions  tossed  at  me  was:  “What  is 
I:  best  deer  rifle?”  In  many  cases,  a 
re  had  already  been  purchased,  and 
tls  led  to  the  second  question,  “Do 
yi  think  I bought  the  right  one?”  It 
dint  seem  to  make  any  difference 
u at  type  of  action,  caliber  or  chamber- 
ii;  had  been  bought,  the  new  buyer 
s 1 felt  insecure. 

i Naturally,  there  is  no  cut-and-dried 
a;wer.  To  name  any  particular  brand 
o caliber/cartridge  would  open  the 
jfbdgates.  I will  admit  just  going  for 
s ne  monstrous  Magnum  would  nave 
Igiranteed  ample  power  and  speed, 
fit  I always  tried  to  be  more  honest 
t n that.  There  are  many  facets  to  be 
cisidered  when  choosing  a deer  rifle, 
■ere’s  far  more  to  a whitetail  outfit 
it  in  just  pure  power.  The  rifle  and  the 
Sinter  must  be  compatible. 

I|First  off,  no  centerfire  cartridge 
>ve  224  caliber  is  inadequate  for 
Retail  hunting.  I’m  not  a strong  ad- 
iv  ^ate  for  any  of  the  6mm’s,  especially 
ken  varmint  weight  bullets  are  used, 
fit  the  6mm  cartridge  in  Winchester, 
ffeatherby,  and  Remington  is  exceed- 
i;ly  popular.  The  25-06  falls  into  a 
isiilar  category,  but  I think  a lot  more 
fcw  hunters  will  go  for  the  25-06  since 
Bis  a fine  varmint/big  game  cartridge.  I 
a /ays  thought  the  combination  cate- 
fy  was  held  by  the  Winchester  284, 
f t now  that  it’s  been  discontinued,  the 
5 06  is  a strong  contender. 

If  nearly  every  centerfire  cartridge  is 
a equate,  what’s  all  the  fuss  about?  As 
if  as  I’m  concerned,  most  of  it  is 
f/chological.  It’s  not  so  much  what 
Misties  or  a cartridge’s  history  shows, 
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MAUSER  AND  RUGER  bolt  actions  flank 
Remington  pump,  while  Winchester  M88 
lever  action  makes  a fourth.  Designs  like  this 
represent  some  of  the  choices  available  to 
serious  deer  hunters. 

but  what  is  ingrained  in  us.  We  have 
strong  ties  with  those  who  taught  us  to 
hunt  or  with  certain  hunting  compan- 
ions. We  have  implicit  faith  in  Uncle 
Fred  or  Cousin  Bob,  and  we  believe 
what  they  used  so  successfully  has  to  be 
the  proper  choice.  I appreciate  those 
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beliefs,  and  I share  some  myself,  but  in 
many  cases,  this  approach  is  not  sound 
thinking  on  our  part.  What  a friend  or 
relative  has  scored  with  year  after  year 
isn’t  automatically  guaranteed  to  be  the 
best  cartridge  or  rifle  type  for  me. 

The  physical  build  of  our  bodies  is  a 
deciding  factor.  Also,  we  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent in  temperament  and  psychologi- 
cal requirements.  Our  lifestyles  are  not 
the  same,  nor  are  the  cars  we  drive  or 
the  homes  we  live  in.  This  points  out 
emphatically  that  we  must  be  cautious 
and  use  sound  judgement  in  buying  a 
rifle.  There  is  no  solid  reason  for  us  to 
be  followers;  buying  the  new  whitetail 
outfit  has  to  be  the  end  result  of  re- 
search and  serious  thought. 

Since  it  boils  down  to  a personal  mat- 
ter, the  first  hurdle  is  the  action  type. 
Too  many  times,  this  is  overlooked, 
only  to  be  regretted  later.  A bargain 
price  or  a hunting  buddy’s  influence 
often  determines  what  is  purchased. 
Don’t  get  caught  in  this  situation.  If  the 
wrong  type  of  action  is  bought,  nothing 
else  really  matters,  and  the  new  outfit 
will  never  be  satisfactory. 

The  bolt  action  leads  the  pack  nowa- 
days, but  the  pump  and  lever  outfits 
have  been  hanging  tough  for  decades, 
and  there’s  no  sign  either  will  be 
pushed  out  of  the  picture.  The  bolt  is 
the  slowest  on  repeat  shots,  with  the 
pump  heading  the  list,  but  this  is  only 
important  where  firepower  is  the  main 
consideration.  The  emphasis  today  is  on 
bullet  placement,  and  the  era  of 
firepower  is  declining.  The  truth  is  that 


each  type  of  action  has  a special  app 
to  certain  individuals.  I prefer  the  s 
gle  shot  rifle,  but  I never  expect  to  te 
a running  shot. 

With  much  of  today’s  hunting  bei 
done  on  a mobile  basis  that  requi 
considerable  unloading  and  reloadii 
the  type  of  magazine  is  of  utmost  i 
portance.  The  detachable  magazine 
clip  has  suddenly  hit  center  stage,  a 
several  major  gun  builders  offer  rii 
with  the  clip.  The  nice  part  about  if 
that  the  detachable  magazine  is  offei 
in  all  types  of  actions.  Remington  ha 
in  their  760  pump,  Browning  offers  if 
their  BLR  lever  outfit,  and  Savag 
Model  111  Chieftain  bolt  action  can 
a clip.  There  are  others,  but  this  in 
cates  the  field  is  pretty  much  coven 

I’m  sorry  to  say  I don’t  have  mi 
love  for  the  hinged  floorplate.  I kno\ 
has  a long  and  nostalgic  history,  bi' 
have  to  confess  my  association  with  < : 
setup  leaves  a lot  to  be  desired.  Wt 
cold,  numb  hands,  I usually  dump 
the  shells  in  the  snow  after  brealan  i 
thumbnail  unlatching  the  thing.  I d( 
want  to  get  too  involved  in  this,  but  f 
new  gun  buyer  should  give  it  so< 
thought. 

Too  many  times  hunters  talk  ab  I 
caliber  when  they  are  referring  to  e 
cartridge.  The  caliber  is  the  measm- 
ment  of  the  bore,  normally  r 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  but  the  sae 
caliber  can  have  a host  of  cartrid 
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A’-OPEN  scope  covers,  far  left,  are  handy 
wad  weather.  Low  Redfield  Jr.  mount 
■vs  solid  cheeking  of  stock,  while  “see- 
lugh”  type,  left,  permits  use  of  iron 
Its  if  needed.  Right,  Chris  Rollison,  12, 
lesdale,  with  his  first  deer,  taken  with 
jhtional  type  outfit,  a 38-55  Marlin  lever 
l>n. 


fmbered  for  it.  Take  the  308  caliber 
■an  example.  It  runs  the  gamut  from 

■ small  30  Ml  Carbine  cartridge  used 
iVorld  War  II  to  some  of  the  largest 
ignum  cases.  I think  it’s  safe  to  say 
1 308  has  the  largest  selection  of  car- 
iges  to  choose  from,  including  the 

■ Savage,  7.62  Russian,  308  Win- 
lister,  30-40  Krag,  300  H&H  Mag- 
in,  300  Winchester  Magnum,  300 
Vatherby  Magnum,  plus  a number  of 
vnlcat  versions. 

Ihe  mistaken  belief  that  the  bigger 
li  cartridge  the  surer  the  kill  has  led 
my  a hunter  down  the  wrong  trail.  If 
a ridge  size  is  going  to  be  the  main 
oiideration,  stop  at  nothing  less  than 
b new  Remington  8mm  Magnum  or 
1 378  Weatherby  Mag.  I’ve  shot  both 
f iem  dozens  of  times,  and  if  they  hit 
is  lard  out  front  as  they  do  coming 
•ajc,  they’re  in  a class  by  themselves, 
r doing  a little  kidding  here,  and 
h e two  excellent  Magnums  have  a 
fcaine  place  in  the  big  game  category, 
'li  neither  is  necessary  for  white  tails. 

Magnums  Too  Much 


ve  often  been  asked  why  I don’t  go 
illiut  for  the  Magnums  since  they  pos- 
e considerably  more  hitting  power. 
J ag  a super  power  cartridge  on 
vltetails  is  equivalent  to  using  varmint 
aridges  for  squirrel  hunting.  I 
v;phed  Rill  Nichols  of  De  Young  drop 
jlye  with  my  test  8mm  Magnum,  and 
t has  evident  the  powerful  cartridge 
doping  a 220-grain  slug  out  the  muz- 
diat  over  2700  fps  was  first  and  last 
If  gned  for  moose  and  elk. 
j ,m  all  for  sticking  with  reality,  and 
fhl  indicates  beyond  a doubt  that  con- 
'ftional  big  game  cartridges  are  more 
<tku  adequate  for  deer.  I lean  toward 
h Remington  7mm  Magnum  due  to  a 
gcd  choice  of  bullet  weights  and  be- 
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cause  enough  speed  can  be  generated 
to  cover  long  distances.  In  other  words, 
the  7mm  Mag  is  a flat-shooting  car- 
tridge. However,  it  is  not  alone  in  that 
class.  The  270  Winchester  and  30-06,  to 
name  two,  can  accomplish  the  same 
feat,  though  the  7mm  Magnum  will  up 
the  velocity  significantly  with  the  same 
bullet  weights.  I consider  that  impor- 
tant for  my  style  of  hunting,  but  it  cer- 
tainly isn’t  enough  to  base  an  argument 
on. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cartridges,  I 
often  get  letters  from  disappointed 
readers  who  want  me  to  lay  it  right  on 
the  line  about  certain  ones.  I ve  been 
asked  to  admit  the  30-30  is  antiquated, 
inadequate  in  power,  and  should  be 
phased  out.  I have  had  similar  requests 
for  the  270,  30-06,  and  the  6mm’s.  In 
each  case,  the  hunter  had  lost  a buck 
and  blamed  his  failure  on  the  cartridge. 
In  several  cases,  I was  rebuked  for  not 
telling  the  truth  about  specific  car- 
tridges the  letter  writer  thought  to  be 
inferior,  and  adjectives  such  as  “cow- 
ardly” and  “chicken’  were  used.  Sev- 
eral went  so  far  as  to  claim  I was  afraid 
of  the  gun  companies.  There  is  no  truth 
in  those  statements,  and  there  is  no  bal- 
listic reason  to  downgrade  cartridges 
that  have  been  used  successfully  for 
years. 
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M94  Winchester  carbine,  left,  is  the  best  sell- 
ing deer  gun  ever  made,  but  its  handiness  is 
rivaled  by  custom  short-barreled  308 
Mauser,  which  offers  more  power  and  range. 

Once,  after  writing  some  nice  com- 
ments about  the  old  30-30,  an  irate 
reader  asked  me  to  retract  my  state- 
ments since  they  weren’t  true.  He 
based  his  opinions  on  the  fact  he  had 
wounded  three  deer  with  the  30-30 
without  making  a kill.  When  he  wised 
up  and  purchased  a 338  Winchester,  his 
woes  were  over,  he  told  me.  Now  it 
might  have  been  fate  or  sheer  coinci- 
dence, but  the  same  mail  delivery 
brought  another  letter  from  a hunter 
who  agreed  wholeheartedly  with  me 
and  wanted  me  to  know  he  had  killed 
35  bucks  in  40  seasons  and  had  used  the 
same  battered  Model  94  Winchester 
30-30.  Now,  what’s  a gun  writer  to  be- 
lieve? 

It’s  difficult  to  suggest  one  cartridge 
over  another  one,  but  I would  like  to 
offer  an  emphatic  reminder  that  more 
shots  will  be  fired  on  the  range  than  at 
game.  I don’t  want  to  sound  dramatic, 
but  I love  to  shoot.  Still,  with  all  the 
affinity  I have  for  squeezing  off  shot 
after  shot,  I don  t relish  the  idea  of 
being  done  in  by  a cartridge  that  beats 
me  black  and  blue  or  causes  a double 
dipper  headache.  It’s  true  all  cartridges 


have  some  recoil,  but  the  installatio 
a recoil  pad  or  a shoulder  pad  will  i 
ally  bring  things  down  to  livable  lirr 
The  hunter  should  enjoy  the  prac 
sessions. 

The  hassle  over  bullet  design 
sent  many  letters  my  way.  I don’t  la 
of  any  concrete  method  to  study  exp 
sion.  I have  a box  for  testing, 
there’s  no  way  of  knowing  what  ta 
place  when  a bullet  hits.  I sometii 
think  bullet  weight  is  more  import 
than  bullet  design.  The  goal  of  the  1 
let  designer  is  to  get  controlled  exp 
sion  and  deep  penetration.  Lightwei 
bullets  have  a tendency  to  break 
Speer’s  Grand  Slam  and  Nosler’s  ] 
titioned  slugs  are  designed  to  retai 
high  percentage  of  the  original  weij 
The  solid  lead  balls  used  by  the  fl 
lockers  lose  very  little,  but  this  isn’t 
case  with  the  high  speed  jacketed  1 
lets.  Even  heavy  bullets  can  shed  a 
of  weight.  The  180-grain  Speer  Mag 
with  a muzzle  velocity  of  2700  fps  in 
30-06  was  reduced  to  112  grains  of 
covered  weight  while  penetrating 
inches  of  sand  and  sawdust  on 
range. 

During  my  younger  days,  deer  hi 
ers  sought  the  heavy  bullets.  The  1 
grain  was  common  in  the  30-06,  a 
for  some  strange  reason,  the  220-gi 
slug  was  a favorite  of  the  Krag  user 
wonder  if  going  too  heavy  isn’t  jus: 
bad  as  going  too  light.  Last  seaso 
connected  on  a doe  with  the  175-gi 
Grand  Slam  from  my  Ruger  No 
Model  chambered  for  the  7i 
Mauser.  It  was  a mere  85  yards  to 
standing  doe,  and  the  rib  cage  s 
should  have  been  quick  and  clean 
wasn’t,  and  the  doe  ran  a good 
yards. 

Not  Enough  Resistance 

The  175-grain  bullet  left  the  mu; 
at  just  over  2400  fps,  which  is  rat 
lively  for  the  old  7 x 57  cartridge,  b 
would  have  been  better  off  wit 
lighter  bullet.  The  175-grain  i 
traveling  at  a comparatively  low  ve  i 
ity  and  hitting  only  the  thin  bone  st;  < 
ture  of  the  rib  cage  didn’t  have  arrl 
speed  or  resistance  to  open  up.  I cc 
have  pushed  a 130-grain  slug  up  I 
whistling  2825,  according  to  the  N< 
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«r  Manual.  The  175-grain  showed  a 
|imount  of  expansion  exiting,  but 
1 30-grain  probably  would  have  had 
| re  explosive  reaction. 

Is  been  mentioned  many  times  in 
piast,  but  it’s  worth  reiterating  here 
Ijpaper  ballistics  can  be  misleading. 
ii,is  especially  true  with  velocity  fig- 
I Factory  figures  are  gathered 
n r controlled  conditions.  For  in- 
|e,  velocity  readings  are  normally 
Sired  from  Darrels  at  least  26  inches 
Ik  But  the  majority  of  production 
h are  equipped  with  barrel  lengths 
»ng  from  20  to  24  inches,  and  that 
ages  the  velocity  significantly.  The 
E;tic  sheet  may  say  a 75-grain  243 
ij will  hit  3450  fps,  but  getting  that 
l speed  from  a factory  cartridge  in 
piduction  rifle  might  not  be  possi- 
[n  other  words,  there  can  be  a 25  to 
ot  second  loss  per  inch  of  barrel, 
n using  factory  cartridges  on  my 
lographs,  I seldom  get  near  the 
shed  data.  I’m  sure  the  factory  did 
d the  answer  must  rest  in  the  fact 
a the  test  rifle  has  a longer  barrel. 

Not  Nitpicking 


1 1 not  nitoicking,  nor  am  I 
ivigrading  published  data.  My  point 
it  to  accept  it  as  absolute.  Use  it 
il  for  a guide.  I’ve  actually  seen  one 
ts  6mm  cartridges  chosen  over  the 
soecause  the  ballistic  sheet  showed 
td  a 100  fps  velocity  gain  with  the 
n bullet  weight.  During  the  many 
ii  reds  of  velocity  tests  I’ve  run,  I’ve 
aed  it’s  common  to  have  a 50-100 
a /elocity  difference  in  a 10-shot 
rig.  Even  in  cases  where  many  pre- 
mons  were  taken,  such  as  weighing 
■e/  powder  charge  to  the  tenth  of  a 
a , sorting  cases,  neck  sizing,  debur- 
fi|  the  inside  of  the  flashhole,  etc. , 
e i would  still  be  a significant  veloc- 
| fference  between  the  high  and  low 
a ngs. 

I day’s  factory  sighting  arrange- 
e s are  nothing  to  boast  about.  Man- 
lamrers  don’t  install  high  quality 
it  sights  simply  because  most  outfits 
lilimd  up  with  a scope.  With  all  the 
o ; has  to  offer,  it’s  still  unfair  to  dis- 
g d the  potential  of  the  old  buckhorn 
f oerture  type  with  an  ivory  front 
ea.  The  open  sight  setup  is  far  from 


M99  Savage  250-3000,  another  fine  lever  ac- 
tion, is  tested  on  benchrest  by  Lewis.  High 
velocity  of  this  caliber  gives  long-range 
potential  in  light  handy  gun. 

dead,  and  the  hunter  who  feels  com- 
fortable with  a V sight  or  peep  would  be 
unwise  to  install  an  optical  sight.  The 
thrust  of  this  column  is  getting  what  is 
truly  wanted  in  the  whitetail  rifle. 

Last  but  far  from  least  is  looks.  What 
about  the  esthetics  of  a rifle?  Should  a 
rifle  be  purchased  because  it  has  a cos- 
metic or  physical  appeal?  Absolutely! 
Just  as  long  as  the  buyer  is  sure  it’s 
chambered  for  the  right  cartridge. 
Hopefully,  the  rifle  and  its  owner  will 
spend  hundreds  of  hours  together,  and 
the  rifle’s  appearance  should  satisfy  the 
owner. 

Buying  a deer  outfit  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  nor  should  it  be  an  instant  de- 
cision. Time  spent  in  research  and 
personal  evaluation  will  pay  off.  Seek 
advice,  but  analyze  it  carefrilly.  Make 
certain  what  you  accept  is  based  on  bal- 
listic facts.  Handle  as  many  types  of 
rifles  as  possible,  and  when  the  pur- 
chase is  made,  have  a competent  gun- 
smith make  any  necessary  alterations. 

I like  to  think  of  the  new  deer  outfit 
as  a lifetime  investment.  I don’t  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  a year 
or  two.  Fact  is,  it  takes  a couple  of  sea- 
sons just  to  get  acquainted.  I don’t  want 
to  wind  up  this  article  sounding  like  a 
wise  sage  or  an  aging  philosopher,  but 
choosing  the  right  rifle  is  somewhat  like 
choosing  the  right  mate;  you  have  to 
feel  it  was  the  smartest  decision  of  your 
life.  . . . 
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h the  wind 

toni  williams  information  writer 


After  many  years  of  confusion  and  lack 
of  direction,  water  development  agencies 
may  soon  learn  how  to  comply  with  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act.  The  Act 
basically  requires  those  agencies  to  con- 
sult with  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  to 
minimize  habitat  loss  when  they’re  working 
on  projects.  They've  been  required  to 
comply  with  it  for  many  years,  but  there 
were  never  regulations  to  spell  out  how,  so 
in  most  cases  the  Act  was  ignored.  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  made  it  clear  that  once 
such  guidelines  are  set  up,  the  agencies 
can  no  longer  expect  to  sidestep. 


Colorado  has  otters  again.  Nineteen 
of  the  sleek,  playful  animals  were  re- 
leased in  the  state,  from  Newfoundland, 
Oregon,  and  Wisconsin.  Most  have 
gone  to  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunni- 
son River,  a remote,  extremely  rugged 
site  with  high  water  quality.  Another  25 
or  more  otters  will  probably  be  released 
in  the  future,  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
again  breed  in  Colorado  in  the  wild,  as 
they  did  before  this  century. 


Nebraska  has  become  one  of  very  few 
states  to  allow  the  grass  carp  in  its 
waterways.  It's  not  only  allowing  them,  but 
encouraging  them.  While  most  states  fear 
that  the  import  may  adapt  to  its  new  home 
and  take  off  on  a population  surge— like 
the  English  sparrow,  water  hyacinth,  walk- 
ing catfish  and  other  pests — Nebraska  of- 
ficials feel  reassured  by  1 5 years  of  testing 
in  Arkansas  that  the  fish  have  “no  undesir- 
able traits.”  They  can  only  breed,  Ne- 
braska officials  point  out,  in  “fast-flowing 
water”  (like  trout  streams?).  So  they’re 
going  to  stock  them  for  vegetation  control. 


Unfortunately,  wardens  in  Texas  w< 
able  to  prevent  poachers  from  poisi 
eight  miles  of  creek  and  killing  thous 
of  fish.  Fortunately,  they  did  catct 
perpetrators,  who  face  fines  of  ; 
$12,000  in  mitigation  for  the  fishery 
and  who  may  be  charged  with  violati 
federal  statutes  for  misusing  pestic 
The  six  men  dumped  rotenone,  a che 
compound  which  kills  fish,  into  Bi 
Creek  so  they  could  easily  pick  up  th 
they  wanted. 


New  Jersey’s  governor  has  file 
sue  the  Environmental  Protei 
Agency.  He  says  their  recent  rule! 
an  unfair  burden  on  his  state  to  ( 
up  the  air  which  other  states  he 
dirty.  In  a letter  to  the  agency’s  hea 
pointed  out  that  areas  upwind  of 
Jersey  contribute  to  their  problem, 
he  doesn’t  feel  the  smog  problerr 
be  solved  until  all  states  “do 
share.” 


Two  bills  enacted  earlier  this  ye 
Connecticut  and  scheduled  to  take  < 
in  1980  will  help  them  manage 
wastes.  One  is  a “bottle  bill”  banning 
tics  and  throwaway  containers  and  re 
ing  a five-cent  deposit  on  beer  and 
drink  containers.  The  other  is  a “littei 
which  sets  up  an  educational  progre 
prevent  litter  and  a youth-corps  type 
gram  to  clean  up  existing  litter.  It’s  ir 
tant  that  the  many  small  New  En< 
states  have  similar  laws  because  n< 
borders  allow  slobs  to  circumvent 
laws  by  buying  throwaways  in  neighb 
states. 


The  U.S.  Senate  voted  to  adof 
amendment  to  the  1973  Endanc 
Species  Act  which,  while  it  may  eas 
qualms  of  persons  who  feel  the 
stands  in  the  way  of  progress,  still  re 
most  of  the  strength  of  the  original  act 
amendment  adds  a measure  of  flexi 
without  which  many  environment 
feared  the  entire  Act  was  doomed, 
lows,  in  cases  of  major  conflict  bet' 
endangered  species  and  project  dev 
ment,  a committee  which  may  exen 
species  from  protection  if  at  least  fi' 
the  seven  members  agree.  The  comrr 
includes  government  environm< 
agency  heads  and  the  governor  ol 
state  involved. 
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GAME  N, 


NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  

MUST  MY 
PLUGGED 


MAGAZINE  SHOTGUN  BE 
FOR  ALL  GAME  ? 


ANSWER  

A MAGAZINE  SHOTGUN  MUST  BE 
PLUGGED  TO  A 3-SHELL  LIMIT 
IN  THE  MAGAZINE  AND  CHAMBER 
COMBINED,  EXCEPT  FOR  BIG  GAME 


QUESTION  — 

IS  IT  OKAY  TO  CARRY 
A LOADED  GUN  IN  A 
CAR  FOR  A SHORT 
DISTANCE  AS  LONG 
AS  THE  ACTION  IS 
OPEN  9 

ANSWER  — 

NO,  IT  IS  UNLAWFUL 
TO  CARRY  A LOADED 
FIREARM  IN  A VEHICLE. 
ALL  AMMUNITION  MUST 
BE  REMOVED  FROM  THE 
CHAMBER  AND  MAGAZINE, 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 


BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  CHARTS 

"Sif  TfatiattcUly  ’Kttoum  TVilcUife  s4*ti4t  NED  SMITH 

SET  NO.  1 (20'  x 30")— $2  delivered 

Winter  Birds,  Marsh  and  Water  Birds,  Waterfowl,  Birds  of  Prey 

SET  NO.  2 (20  x 30')— $2  delivered 

Mammals  of  Farm  and  Woodlot,  Mammals  of  the  Mountains,  Birds  of  the  Fores 
Birds  of  Field  and  Garden 

SET  NO.  3 (11"  x 14")— $2.25  delivered 
All  eight  charts  listed  in  Set  No.  1 and  Set  No.  2 
(Individual  charts  not  sold  in  either  size) 

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NED  SMITH 
Take  a moment  to  really  look  at  a deer.  What  do  you  se 
Venison?  Deerskin  shirt?  Antler  buttons  for  the  shirt?  A ni 
rack  to  brag  on?  Head  mount  for  the  den?  . . . How  about  t 
zest  of  the  hunt?  Autumnal,  then  icy  beauty  enveloping  t 
hunters?  Pride  and  poignancy  of  the  kill?  . . . Elegance  itsi 
arcing  over  a fallen  log?  Gray-brown  shadow  melting  in  and  o 
of  wintry  trees?  . . . Forest  sprouts  disappearing  before  th 
can  replace  timber?  Winter  wheat  which  will  never  be  reapei 
Orchard  saplings  browsed  to  finger-stumps?  . . . Bambi  i 
grown  up?  . . . One  animal — so  many  things  in  so  mai 
different  eyes.  Take  a moment  in  the  woods  and  fields  th 
season  . . . Reflect  on  the  whitetail’s  many  faces. 
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Time  to  Go  Again 

^)ME  HUNTERS  ARE  specialists.  We  all  know  people  who  concentrate 
^ exclusively  on  one  species — usually  a gamebird  with  challenging  qualities. 
Th  ruffed  grouse  is  a longtime  example  of  the  kind  of  bird  which  attracts  a certain 
<j  I of  hunter  and  continues  its  hold  for  the  rest  of  that  man’s  life.  For  several 
re  erations,  articles  in  many  outdoor  magazines  have  shown  this  relationship,  and 

v iderful  books  by  Burton  Spiller,  William  Harndon  Foster,  George  Rird  Evans 
ir  others  have  made  it  a part  of  our  hunting  heritage.  Other  sportsmen  feel  the 
;a  e about  woodcock  (many  of  the  grouse  gunners  have  a spillover  of  affection 
ruie),  some  opt  for  pheasants,  and  in  the  South  the  quail  is  king.  A comparatively 
ru  > bird  to  gain  a dedicated  following  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  the  wild  turkey, 
ar  afficionados,  with  the  intense-eyed  fervor  of  all  new  converts,  have  boosted 
h great  gamebird  to  a position  of  prominence. 

hat’s  fine  with  us.  Such  feelings  are  understandable  and  admirable,  and  we 
i£  e to  admit  there’s  one  gamebird — never  mind  which  one — we’d  rather  hunt 
1 any  other.  Rut  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  important  to  recognize  that,  in 
nsylvania  at  least,  there’s  another  species  which  cuts  across  all  such  feelings 
sends  more  hunters  into  the  woods  and  mountains  than  any  other.  It’s  the 
in  nal  for  which  this  state  is  famous  nationwide:  the  white-tailed  deer. 

he  whitetail  is  one  of  the  world’s  top  game  animals.  That  statement  will  cause 
o e raised  eyebrows,  but  well  stand  by  it.  Admittedly,  it  doesn’t  have  the 
»1;  nour  of  the  bighorn,  say,  or  put  the  hunter  in  danger  the  way  some  African 
piies  do,  but  it’s  a true  wild  creature  which  uses  its  extraordinary  senses  to 
u ive  in  great  numbers  while  living  in  proximity  to  large  human  populations  as 

vi  as  in  wilder  regions.  It’s  this  very  commonness  which  lowers  its  standing  in 
heyes  of  some.  They  evidendy  feel  a creature  has  to  be  rare  to  be  valuable.  Rut 
h persons  who  hunt  whitetails  know  better.  They’ve  been  the  losers  too  often 
vl  n matching  wits  with  this  animal.  Sure,  it’s  possible  to  wander  out  on  the  first 
n ning  and  have  an  unsuspecting  buck  walk  up  to  you — that  sort  of  thing 
lapens  every  season.  Rut  don’t  count  on  it.  You  could  spend  a lifetime  in  the 
le r woods  without  getting  one  that  way.  Most  hunters  do. 

ut  deer  hunters  keep  going.  They  hunt  in  the  most  miserable  time  of  the  year, 
vitherwise.  It’s  usually  below  freezing,  sometimes  below  zero,  with  snow  and 
>ibr  wind  to  contend  with.  It’s  often  a tough  chore  just  to  drive  to 
mting  country,  what  with  icy  roads,  snowdrifts,  and  such.  Occa- 
ic  ally  it  takes  a 4WD  to  get  to  camp.  Then  there  is  the  hunting 
tsf.  Climbing  steep  slippery  hills,  facing  for  hours  cutting  winds 
k bring  tears  to  the  eye  and  then  freeze  them  on  the  cheeks, 
ering  alert  for  long  quiet  stretches  when  there’s  no  sign  of  the 
]u  ry  but  knowing  that  in  seconds  the  only  chance  of  the  season 
a:  ippear  and  vanish,  sometimes  seeing  only  one  legal  buck  in  a 
vi  k s hunting — and  passing  it  up  ’cause  it’s  just  past  shooting 
10  rs.  Not  only  because  the  shot  would  be  illegal  but  because  to  a 
a deer  hunter  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  game.  That  s why  we  like 
ie;  hunters  and  why  we  re  glad  to  be  one  of  them.  And  now  it’s 
Ms  to  go  again.  Hope  to  see  you  out  there. — Bob  Bell 
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By  Carl  R.  Foltz 


SDDENLY,  there  they  were  again, 
heading  back  the  way  they  had 
je.  Quickly  the  rifle  came  to  shoul- 
a position  and  the  scope  found  its 
1 3t.  The  lead  deer  carried  no  antlers 
■ the  trailing  one  displayed  a hand- 
i e rack. 

I ley  were  slowing  now,  stopping  for 
rjf  periods  before  moving  on.  The 
iiince  was  good,  perhaps  a hundred 
i :s  in  relatively  open  woods,  al- 
gh  the  deer  were  heading  for  a 
d of  hemlocks  on  the  topmost 

h. 

eady  now,  take  your  time.  Wait  for 
to  stop  in  an  opening.  Now?  No, 
|ly  clear  but  the  buck’s  shoulder  is 
en  by  branches.  Don’t  get  excited, 
moving  again  and  sure  to  stop  in  a 
■-ing. 

liose  thoughts  raced  quickly 
|ugh  my  mind  as  I followed  the 
s progress  toward  the  top  bench 
the  hemlocks.  Several  times  I 
d myself  putting  pressure  on  the 
;er,  only  to  stop  short  of  full  travel 
vait  a better  shoulder  presentation 
a clean,  sure  kill.  Only  it  never 
Slowly,  deliberately,  the  two 
made  their  way  onto  the  bench 
re  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
Jls  revealed  their  progress  into  the 
•locks. 

lirely  many  a hunter  would  have 
ill  at  this  fine  buck,  either  while  it 
a running  or  when  standing  in  partial 
)vr,  so  why  hadn’t  I?  Something 
in  said  wait,  if  you  can’t  shoot  now 
still  have  an  opportunity  to  go  after 
ii — he  didn’t  see  you,  and  has  slowed 
) walk.  Plenty  of  time  to  catch  up 
it  him  again. 

'e  had  been  hunting  this  area  many 
3!  s now,  my  father,  three  brothers, 
several  friends.  Our  rustic  old 
all,  affectionately  called  our  “hunt- 
ig  odge,  elicited  fond  memories,  and 
ts  ek  of  electricity  and  other  conveni- 
ngs gave  us  an  illusion  of  a bygone 
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era,  a sense  of  pioneering  completely 
lost  in  today’s  urbanized  style  of  living. 

And  this  back-to-nature  appeal  had 
already  engulfed  my  teenage  son, 
Mark,  who  had  joined  our  hunting  ex- 
peditions in  his  fifteenth  year  and 
dropped  his  first  buck  two  years  later. 
Needless  to  say,  the  approach  of  each 
new  deer  season  was  eagerly  awaited, 
and  even  as  the  memories  of  past  suc- 
cesses dimmed,  the  hope  of  new  ones 
grew  ever  stronger.  Recently,  we  had 
begun  to  include  spring  and  fall  turkey 
hunting  to  our  list  of  annual  pilgrimages 
to  Potter  County.  The  lure  of  God’s 
Country  had  claimed  an  ever  firmer 
grip  on  our  busy  lives. 

It  was  with  just  such  a sense  of 
anticipation  that  we  arrived  in  camp  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1975,  for  some  late 
season  turkey  hunting  prior  to  the 
opening  of  buck  season.  Even  as  we 
bagged  a turkey  and  missed  several 
others,  the  rising  level  of  excitement 
did  not  betray  the  ultimate  joy  we  were 
to  know  several  days  hence. 

“Luckless”  Don 

My  brother  “Luckless”  Don — so 
called  because  nine  successive  years  of 
hunting  had  left  him  trophyless — finally 
connected  on  the  last  day  of  turkey 
season  with  a beautiful  hen.  That  this 
was  a good  sign  we  did  not  realize  at  the 
time,  being  too  engrossed  in  good- 
natured  banter  about  the  new,  self- 
proclaimed,  “great  white  hunter.” 

Temporarily  suppressing  our 
memories  of  the  turkey  nunt,  each  of  us 
had  eagerly  headed  our  separate  way 
well  before  daylight  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  opening  of  buck  season.  The 
day  began  snowless  and  cold.  With  the 
first  rays  of  dawn,  the  darkness  slowly 
dissipated  to  reveal  terrain  we  had  only 
guessed  at  as  our  eyes  had  strained  in 
the  early  gloom.  Soon  leaden  sides  gave 
warning  of  an  approaching  storm. 
Shooting  had  been  light  until  the 
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WHILE  MAKING  A slow  scan  of  the  sur- 
rounding terrain,  I was  surprised  to  see 
another  deer  standing  motionless  on  the 
mountainside.  It  revealed  a set  of  antlers 
large  enough  to  quicken  my  pulse. 

snowsqualls  struck,  and  then  became 
nonexistent  as  both  man  and  beast  ad- 
justed to  the  task  of  keeping  warm. 

The  silent  beauty  of  swirling  flakes 
was  diminished  only  by  the  blinding 
sting  of  wind-driven  snow  as  it  sought 
out  each  little  pocket  of  comfort  so 
cherished  by  the  hunter  in  his  losing 
battle  to  keep  warm.  My  attempts  to 
stay  on  the  leeward  side  of  a protective 
hemlock  trunk — while  the  fickle  wind 
blew  first  from  one  direction,  then 
another — were  ineffective  at  best. 

Then,  almost  as  abruptly  as  it  had 
started,  the  storm  passed,  and  a three- 
inch  snowfall  sparkled  where  the 
penetrating  sun  thrust  its  rays  between 
the  branches  to  warm  the  fleecy  blan- 
ket. With  the  arrival  of  the  sun,  my 
spirits  rose,  even  though  I had  not 
encountered  a single  deer  and  it  was 
nearly  mid-morning.  A check  with 
Mark,  a hundred  yards  away,  revealed 
only  one  sighting,  a doe  that  glided  by 
soon  after  dawn.  Deciding  to  change 
my  stand,  I moved  slowly  through  the 


glistening  snow  onto  a logging  road 
followed  it  a short  distance  to  a cul 
sac. 

This  slow,  short  journey  prodr 
my  first  sighting  of  a whitetail  as  it  v 
bounding  up  the  mountain,  appare 
put  to  flight  by  two  trudging  nun 
whose  tracks  I encountered  a few 
ments  later.  Unable  to  spot  antler 
could  only  marvel  at  its  grace  and  ; 
ity  as  the  animal  cleared  the  brush 
disappeared  over  a ridge.  The  deci; 
to  relocate  my  stand  in  the  cul-de 
was  soon  reinforced  by  the  appears 
of  two  deer  running  high  on  the  me 
tain  and  disappearing  almost 
mediately  in  the  scrub  growth  to 
left.  Only  a few  minutes  elapsed  be; 
shooting  broke  out  on  the  moun 
above  and  the  deer  returned,  retra< 
their  path  and  heading  for  the  hi 
locks.  These  same  two  deer  were 
sponsible  for  the  disappointment 
ready  mentioned. 

My  grief  in  not  having  claimed 
vanished  buck  was  short  lived.  Wl 
making  an  habitual  slow  scan  of 
surrounding  terrain  after  lowering 
303  British,  I was  surprised  to 
another  deer  standing  motionless 
the  mountainside.  The  new  arrival 
parently  had  been  following  some 
tance  behind  the  first  two  deer 
whose  progress  I had  been  totally 
sorbed.  Its  present  position  was 
rectly  in  line  with  the  blinding 
which  appeared  to  be  resting  on 
ridge  behind  the  deer. 

Even  Less  Chance? 

Although  my  attempt  to  reposi 
the  rifle  without  alarming  the  ( 
proved  futile,  the  spooked  whitetail 
vealed  a set  of  antlers  large  enougi 

3uicken  my  pulse  as  he  bounded  o 
le  direction  of  the  hemlocks.  Cou 
redeem  my  earlier  failure  and  drop 
forest  beauty,  or  would  I have  even 
chance  than  before  to  get  off  a }■; 
shot?  The  buck’s  path,  higher  on 
mountain  than  the  previous  tai 
gave  him  more  protection,  and  me 
of  an  opportunity  for  an  open  s 
Again  I played  the  waiting  game- 
lost.  Gradually,  the  receding  1 
slipped  over  the  edge  onto  the  b< 
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ri  disappeared  from  view.  To  say  I felt 
btrated  would  be  an  understatement, 
1 1 felt  certain  I had  acted  properly. 

“die  rifle  was  still  braced  against  the 
its  muzzle  indicating  the  direction 
|he  departed  whitetail  while  my  eyes 
panned  the  area  from  whence  all  the 
eon  had  arisen.  A sudden  movement, 
jd  to  my  left,  interrupted  a self- 
ninistered  mental  thrashing.  Not  40 
ids  away  came  a troop  of  deer,  an- 
l.g  across  a wash  and  moving  upward 
bard  the  high  bench.  In  typical 
jtetail  fashion,  the  first  three  in  the 
ipw-the-leader  procession  sported  no 
» ers,  but  the  tall,  milk-white  tines  of 

S fourth  allowed  no  doubt  that  a 
I-size  buck  brought  up  the  rear, 
stonishment  competed  with  disbe- 
as  I realized  that  three  rack-bucks 
S passed  before  me  within  such  a 
art  time  that  I still  had  not  lowered 
gun  from  my  shoulder.  With  delib- 
e calm,  I swung  the  rifle  to  bear 
tly  high  of  the  mid-point  of  the 
s shoulder  as  he  slowed  behind 
now-motionless  does.  Whatever  the 
ce  of  their  earlier  fright,  it  was 
parent  that  all  was  now  forgotten,  my 
r>ence  not  having  been  noticed, 
he  trajectory  of  the  150-grain  bullet 
'uld  encounter  no  obstacles  as  it 
n sed  the  40  yards  to  its  target.  Vi- 
( s of  the  great  buck  gracing  the  game 
and  launching  another  successful 
ting  tale  crossed  my  mind  as  I 
etly  squeezed  the  trigger. 

/hat  happened?  Where  was  the 
uiliar  roar  of  the  303?  Why  was  the 
uk  still  standing,  beginning  to  move 
My  amazement  failed  to  mask  my 
ing  heart  as  I realized  that  the  rifle 
failed  to  fire.  No  click,  no  resis- 
e!  Only  the  smooth,  silent  pull  of 
^trigger  through  its  allotted  travel. 

/as  the  gun  jammed,  broken?  A 
pik  check  of  the  bolt  and  safety  con- 
ed that  both  were  in  the  proper 
g position.  Confused  and  excited 
eiuse  the  buck  was  now  moving 
»y,  I reshouldered  the  rifle,  trusting 
J ’rovidence  to  correct  any  mechani- 
& deficiencies  and  deliver  the  elusive 
iirry. 

ut  faith  was  no  cure  for  an  appar- 
ny  frozen  action,  and  again  the  rifle 
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failed  to  fire.  In  near  panic,  I bolted  the 
gun,  bringing  a new  cartridge  into  the 
firing  chamber,  and  hurriedly  took  aim 
at  the  buck  as  he  sought  to  keep  pace 
with  the  does.  On  this  squeeze  of  the 
trigger,  the  rifle  roared,  dropping  the 
animal  in  his  tracks.  Hastily  aimed  and 
uncorrected  for  uphill  shooting,  the 
slug  entered  high,  shattering  the  deer’s 
backbone.  Not  the  best  shot,  but  cer- 
tainly an  effective  one  considering  the 
circumstances.  All  the  earlier  frustra- 
tion and  disappointment  were  erased 
with  the  crack  of  the  rifle  and  the 
5-point  tumbling  down  the  mountain. 
The  time  was  10  o clock. 

Effortless  Drag 

The  downhill  drag  was  effortless  in 
the  newly  fallen  snow.  Near  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain,  a fresh  drag  trail  be- 
trayed the  passage  of  another  successful 
hunter  already  on  his  way  to  camp.  As  I 
rounded  the  last  curve  in  the  trail,  I saw 
a red-clad  figure  closing  a gate  to  the 
meadow  which  bordered  the  mountain. 
Drawing  nearer,  I was  surprised  to  find 
my  “luckless”  brother  Don  proudly 
beaming  over  a single-horn  spike  buck 
which  he  had  taken  at  10: 15. 

After  congratulating  one  another  and 
comparing  trophies,  Don  told  how  he, 
too,  had  waited  out  the  storm  without 
spotting  a single  deer.  Growing  rest- 
less, he  was  about  to  move  on  when, 
suddenly,  a movement  caught  his  at- 
tention. The  silent  approach  of  a doe 
quickly  raised  his  sagging  spirits  and 
brought  new  warmtn  to  his  chilled 
limbs.  With  renewed  diligence,  he 
scanned  his  surroundings  as  the  doe 
slowly  made  her  way  pastbis  stand. 

There!  Another  deer,  approaching 
from  the  same  direction  the  doe  had 
come.  Immediately,  his  Bushnell  scope 
revealed  a legal  buck.  But  as  the  30-30 
Winchester  zeroed  in  on  the  shoulder, 
the  buck  slowed  and  whirled  about. 
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The  reason  for  his  action  was  evident 
enough — the  skittish  doe,  apparently 
spotting  the  rifles  movement,  had 
made  a hasty  retreat  to  her  companion’s 
side.  Knowing  he  had  but  seconds  be- 
fore the  pair  bounded  from  sight,  Don 
had  fired  quickly. 

The  buck  sagged  noticeably  and 
lurched  forward,  tracing  a staggering 
path  down  the  mountain.  Hastening 
after  the  wounded  animal,  he  soon 
found  an  opportunity  to  fire  a second 
round,  dropping  the  deer  permanently. 
It  was  then  he  discovered  the  buck  had 
only  one  antler,  having  dropped  the 
other  some  time  before.  Nevertheless, 
this  hunting  season  had  proved  his 
best,  considering  that  he  had  taken  two 
of  Pennsylvania’s  big  three  in  as  many 
hunting  days. 

Reveling  in  Good  Fortune 

As  we  stood  swapping  stories  and 
reveling  in  our  good  fortune,  a shout 
from  the  mountain  above  alerted  us  to 
the  approach  of  two  hunters  with  a deer 
in  tow.  Soon,  the  familiar  figures  of  our 
father  Raymond  and  brother  Ray 
emerged  from  the  woods,  their  drag 
rope  stretched  taut  by  a beautiful 
8-point. 

In  the  next  few  minutes,  we  learned 
that  Dad  had  taken  the  deer  at  10 
o clock,  and  that  Ray  earlier  had  col- 
lected a 4-point  which  he  already  had 
taken  back  to  camp.  Ray  related  how  he 
and  Dad  had  separated  that  morning  on 
entering  the  woods,  the  older  hunter 
staying  near  the  forest  edge  while  he 
had  continued  several  hundred  yards  to 
his  usual  stand.  The  first  hour  and  a half 
passed  uneventfully  while  the  slowly 
raying  sky  and  an  occasional  snowflake 
eralded  an  approaching  storm.  From 
his  position  on  a well  chosen  stump  he 
could  readily  survey  the  much-used 
path  which  had  yielded  eight  antlered 
deer  to  his  gun  in  the  past  dozen  years. 
He  reminisced  how  Dad  had  first 
pointed  out  this  location  with  the  ad- 
monishment, “You’ll  get  deer  here,  this 
is  a good  crossing.  ” How  right  the  older 
hunter  had  been.  And  now  to  make  it 
number  nine. 

Such  musing  occupied  his  time  as  he 
carefully  screened  each  opening  so 
grudgingly  afforded  by  the  leafless 


hardwoods  standing  guard  around 
Each  log  and  stump  had  been  mer 
catalogued  as  soon  as  it  had  g< 
light,  and  the  presence  of  any  n 
discerned  figure  would  get  immei 
attention. 

And  then,  there  it  was,  hard  t< 
right — a doe,  standing  motionless 
staring  intently  in  his  direction, 
long  she  had  been  watching  him  h< 
not  know,  for  it  was  unusual  to 
deer  approaching  from  that  direc 
Wait,  another  deer — a buck!  Bii 
quickly  as  the  revelation  had  come, 
as  quickly  had  the  whitetail  wh 
about  and  begun  a hasty  retreat. 

Taking  aim  at  the  buck — from  £ 
ting  position  while  leaning  backwai 
avoid  an  intervening  cluster  of  tre 
he  quickly  tripped  off  a shot.  Bui 
deer  only  lengthened  its  stride,  lac 
up  leaves  and  snapping  small  bran 
in  a bid  for  safety  on  the  lower  slop 
the  mountain.  Stifling  his  surprij 
not  having  downed  the  buck,  he  lei 
to  his  feet  and  hurriedly  sough 
opening  slightly  ahead  of  the  lo 
deer.  The  4x  Redfield  had  no  more 
lined  up  with  the  opening  when 
familiar  white  flag  made  its  flee 
appearance.  The  rifle  cracked  and 
buck  was  down,  vindicating  the  ea 
miss. 

Noting  it  was  only  8 o’clock  whe 
tagged  tne  4-point,  he  decided  to  f 
Dad  to  this  stand  before  dragging 
trophy  back  to  camp.  With  a bit  of  1 
the  older  hunter,  too,  might  be  f< 
nate  enought  to  bag  a buck  before 
day  ended. 

Warmer  Boots 

By  the  time  Dad  had  arrived  at 
site  of  the  kill,  the  gusting  winds 
accumulating  snow  had  taken  their 
especially  upon  his  feet.  An  agreei 
was  made  that  after  Ray  reached  c 
he  would  return  with  warmer  boot 
the  older  hunter. 

After  Ray  had  gone,  Dad  se] 
down  to  watch  and  wait.  The  s 
athered  strength,  reached  its  pei 
finding  snowsqualls,  then  qu 
abated.  Visibility  improved, 
cramped,  chilled  muscles  dema 
relief.  Slowly  Dad  rose  to  his 
altering  his  position  in  an  effort  t( 
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AMOND  FOLTZ,  LEFT,  AND  HIS  FOUR  SONS,  Carl,  Donald,  Richard  and  Ray,  with  the  five 
ui  :s  they  took  in  the  Sweden  Valley  area. 


rce  circulation  and  gain  a measure  of 
anth  through  the  activity.  Move- 
Mi  t!  Was  that  a deer?  It  was — and  a 
eiitiful  buck  at  that! 
l oving  down  the  mountain  from  the 
e::h  above,  the  ever-alert  whitetail 
)il  the  hunter  and  came  to  a halt 
•is  50  yards  away.  Trees  and 
rs  ches  offered  partial  cover,  but  the 
ole  head  and  handsome  rack  stood 
qised.  A good  shot  was  required,  one 
nfi  this  veteran  hunter  of  some 
rl'-odd  years  in  Penn’s  Woods  had 
uessfully  completed  many  times  be- 
r The  Winchester  270  came 
nothly  to  shoulder,  and  the  scope 
nht  the  center  of  the  neck  where  it 
sjpeared  behind  the  scrub  growth. 

1 rifle  barked  and  the  130-grain  bul- 
t rove  home.  The  old  hunter  had  just 
lied  an  8-point  buck  on  his  sixty- 
<1  birthday.  With  a great  sense  of 
t faction,  he  tagged  and  dressed  the 
ilfnd  settled  down  to  await  Ray’s  help 
fagging  out  the  deer. 

^hen  he  arrived  at  the  stand  at 
*p,  Ray  was  elated  to  learn  of  Dad’s 
csss  at  the  same  location,  and  im- 
eiately  took  the  buck  in  tow.  While 
Mending  the  mountain,  with  Dad 
ring  the  now  unnecessary  extra 
xs,  they  recognized  our  voices 
eftv  and  called  out  to  us  to  await  their 
ral. 


Who  would  have  imagined,  when  we 
went  into  the  woods  that  morning,  that 
a father  and  three  sons  would  drag  out 
three  antlered  deer  together  at  noon? 
Our  spirits  soared  like  the  wild  turkeys 
we  had  put  to  flight  a few  days  before. 
Even  an  accidental  plunge  into  the 
frigid  waters  of  a mountain  stream  as  I 
struggled  with  the  5-point  produced 
laughter,  and  served  only  to  dampen 
the  body,  not  the  spirit. 

Our  return  to  camp  later  that  after- 
noon yielded  more  good  news — two 
4-point  bucks  taken  by  our  fellow- 
hunters,  Dick  and  Harold.  The  aged 
gamepole  creaked  wearily  that  evening, 
its  trophies  casting  six  long  shadows  as 
the  sun  settled  behind  the  mountain. 

More  Snow 

Tuesday’s  drives  moved  many  deer 
past  the  standers,  but  no  legal  buck. 
More  snow  arrived  that  night  providing 
good  visibility  for  Wednesday’s  hunt- 
ing. And  luck  was  with  us  again  that 
day. 

Our  youngest  brother,  Dick,  began 
the  day  with  a long  trek  deep  into  the 
woods  following  an  abandoned  logging 
trail  by  a small  stream.  Although  deer 
were  seen  on  several  occasions,  none 
sported  antlers.  Encountering  several 
other  hunters  while  retracing  his  earlier 
path,  he  chose  to  climb  a steep  ridge  to 
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gain  the  advantage  of  height  for  explor- 
ing the  surrounding  terrain.  Arriving  at 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  he  was  startled  by  a 
deer  bounding  from  some  fallen 
branches  and  disappearing  down  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain.  The  surpris- 
ingly brief  encounter  gave  only  a hint  of 
antlers,  but  enough  to  spur  him  to 
action.  Hoping  to  get  another  look  at 
the  deer,  he  rushed  across  the  point, 
angling  in  such  a way  as  to  intercept  the 
path  taken  by  the  departing  white  tail. 
But,  on  reaching  a hummock  affording 
ood  visibility  of  the  forest  floor  below, 
e was  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
deer  had  vanished.  Only  the  sound  of 
his  own  labored  breathing  broke  the 
silent  stillness  of  the  snow-covered 
woodland.  Some  distance  below,  a 
small  mountain  stream  interrupted  the 
all-white  mantle,  and  beyond  lay  the 
ascending  slope  of  the  next  ridge. 

Returning  to  the  place  where  he  had 
first  jumped  the  deer,  he  easily  located 
the  spot  where  the  whitetail  had 
bedded  down  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning — a slight  depression  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  fallen 
branches,  with  the  unprotected  side 
commanding  an  unobstructed  view  of 
the  slope  below.  The  wisdom  and  cun- 
ning of  the  deer’s  choice  for  a resting 
place  fully  impressed  the  hunter  as  he 
sought  to  follow  the  tracks  of  the  elusive 
creature.  The  trail  led  over  the  point 
and  down  the  mountainside  to  disap- 
ear  beneath  the  boughs  of  a stand  of 
emlocks.  Deciding  not  to  press  the 
deer  but  wait  for  some  sign  of  move- 
ment signaling  its  location,  he  stood 
quietly. 


Twenty  minutes  passed  befor 
decided  to  resume  the  search  fo 
vanished  deer.  Descending  si 
through  the  hemlocks,  he  again  f 
fresh  tracks.  He  had  followed  them 
a short  distance,  when  mover 
straight  ahead,  revealed  a rui 
deer.  A buck! 

Quickly  locating  a tree  for  sup 
he  rested  the  rifle  and  followec 
deer’s  progress  across  the  stream, 
ing  aim  as  the  whitetail  started  u] 
slope  beyond.  The  shot,  mi 
slightly  in  the  snow-covered  wood 
rent  the  morning  stillness.  But  the 
did  not  fall,  nor  even  flinch.  Ins 
the  deer  reversed  its  direction,  1 
tracked  toward  the  stream, 
selected  a new  path  and  again  sfc 
up  the  slope. 

Surprised  that  he  had  missed, 
firmly  resolved  not  to  repeat  the  e 
he  carefully  placed  the  crosshairs  o: 
shoulder  and  squeezed  the  trigger, 
time  the  aim  was  true,  and  the 
was  down  before  the  sound  had  f 
away.  In  the  few  short  moments 
he  was  at  its  side,  the  deer  had  s 
few  yards  downhill  from  where  it 
fallen,  and  now  lay  still.  He  was  pie 
to  find  that  he  had  taken  a young 
with  six-inch  spikes. 

His  arrival  in  camp  later  that  da> 
a joyous  occasion  for  all,  for  he 
completed  the  family  take — father 
four  sons,  each  having  claimed  a P 
sylvania  whitetail  in  the  same  hui 
season.  What  more  could  a family 
Trophyless  seasons  will  come  and 
but  1975  will  never  be  forgotten 
truly,  the  Red  Gods  had  smiled  on  u 
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edition  print.  Ned  Smith  has  selected,  signed  and  numbered  600  prints.  0\ 
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in  heavy  mailing  tubes  (add  $2  for  flat  shipping).  The  price  is  $75  each,  post 
Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Order  from  Ned  Smith,  414  Shaffer  I 
Millersburg,  Pa.  17061.  (A  few  prints  of  the  goshawk — our  March  1977  cover- 
still  available  from  the  artist.) 
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Ward- Way 
whitetail 


■ Lowell  W.  Roberts 


^ BIG  MULE  DEER  buck  was  my 
l \ downfall.  Not  that  he  was  all  that 
>i  not  in  the  record  book  class  by  any 
a ms,  but  big  when  compared  to  the 
vrage  Pennsylvania  whitetail.  Taken 
>n  beautiful  day  in  October  1966  near 
A'eatland,  Wyoming,  his  heavy- 
>tmed,  13-point  rack  gave  all  the 
>iks  I saw  for  quite  a while  thereafter 
. evere  case  of  the  punies.  Little 
a cet-shaped  racks  that  fit  neatly  close 
othe  skull,  almost  hidden  by  big 
w/eling  ears,  left  me  totally  unim- 
r>sed.  I didn’t  want  to  have  to  look 
i:e  to  see  a deer’s  antlers,  and  that 
lunt  I was  gunning  for  a rack  thirteen 
f ourteen  inches  wide,  inside  mea- 
u;ment. 

|ies,  I had  become  a horn  hunter  and 
a he  next  five  or  six  years  at  least 
nf-en  bucks  with  legal  racks  were 
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ROBERTS  AND  THE  buck  that  gave  him 
three  practice  shots  before  he  connected.  He 
began  to  wonder  if  he  was  going  to  run  out 
of  ammo,  but  the  fourth  shot  from  his  Ruger 
44  Magnum  did  the  job. 

glassed  and  passed  up  because  they 
were  too  small.  Most  of  my  hunting 
buddies  would  only  shake  their  heads 
in  disbelief  when  I told  them  I had 
passed  up  a buck  for  that  reason  alone. 
“You  can’t  eat  the  horns, ” they  would 
chorus.  As  a result  of  my  self-imposed 
restrictions,  the  only  venison  my  family 
ate  was  that  donated  by  my  less  particu- 
lar but  more  successful  friends. 

I have  no  quarrel  with  any  hunter 
willing  to  settle  for  just  any  buck,  nor 
did  I harbor  any  illusions  about  being  a 
hotshot  deer  hunter;  I simply  felt  deer 
were  easy  to  find,  and  certainly  large 
enough  for  the  average  hunter  to  bring 
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down  with  a reasonably  well  placed 
shot.  And  in  no  way  did  I ever  feel 
cheated.  As  practicioner  of  the  old  In- 
dian (?)  method  of  hunting,  where  you 
walk  one  step  and  stand  still  two,  the 
sights,  sounds  and  smells  of  the  beauti- 
ful farm  country  more  than  compen- 
sated for  an  empty  game  bag.  When 
you  are  prepared  and  look  for  it,  it  is 
amazing  how  easy  it  is  to  find  beauty  in 
the  outdoors. 


ROBERTS  STARTED  HIS  handgun  hunting 
for  deer  with  357  S&W  Combat  Magnum, 
lower  gun,  which  had  adequate  power  at 
reasonable  ranges,  but  later  switched  to  the 
Ruger  Super  Blackhawk,  top,  in  44  Magnum. 
In  the  larger  cartridge  he  uses  250-gr. 
semi-wadcutter  bullets  handloaded  to  1200 
fps.  Accuracy  is  excellent  and  the  combina- 
tion is  deadly  on  whitetails  at  woods  ranges. 

Then,  too,  just  preparing  for  the  sea- 
son is  always  fun.  Rifles  and  scopes 
have  to  be  checked,  ammo  loaded  or 
bought,  and  the  weekends  just  prior  to 
the  ‘first  day”  would  usually  find  me  at 
one  of  the  local  running  deer/turkey 
shoots  where  good  friends  congregate 
to  tell  tall  tales  about  their  experiences, 
drink  scalding  cups  of  he-man  strength 
coffee  to  ward  off  the  shivers,  and, 
occasionally,  even  win  a turkey. 

Then  something  happened  and  for  a 
couple  of  long  seasons  I didn’t  see  any 
kind  of  buck,  let  alone  one  of  trophy 
proportions.  My  hunting  companions’ 
snickers  became  fewer  and  fewer  and  I 
could  sense  a touch  of  pity  in  their 
comments.  Even  my  lads  stopped  run- 


ning to  the  door  to  see  if  Daddy  had 
gotten  a buck;  they  knew  better.  It  was 
evident  I had  to  re-evaluate  my  posi- 
tion, for  as  the  song  says  it,  “the  thrill 
was  gone.  ” 

Having  been  a handgun  buff  foi 
many  years,  it  was  only  natural  that  1 
should  include  them  in  my  plans.  If  l1 
couldn’t  get  a buck  with  a braggin’  size 
rack  using  a rifle,  bagging  a smaller 
buck  the  hard  way  would  be  the  nex 
best  thing.  I felt  something  like  the 
muzzleloading  rifle  hunter  must  feel 
since  my  restrictions  were  self  imposee 
too.  Just  in  case  that  really  long  shot  die 
present  itself,  I felt  it  would  be  pruden 
to  tote  along  my  old  270  Winchester 
but  I’d  lay  it  aside  for  any  shot  under  61 
to  70  yards.  Someone  is  probably  think 
ing  about  this  time,  “My  357/41/4 
Magnum  will  hit  them  every  time  am 
from  a lot  farther  out  than  that  too! 
Certainly  it  will.  My  guns  will,  too.  Br 
when  I’m  carrying  a revolver  I try  t 
remember  its  bullet  starts  out  with  a lc 
less  speed  and  power  than  almost  anl 1 
rifle  cartridge  you  can  name  and  has 1 1 
heck  of  a lot  less  power  when  it  gets  oi 
to  where  your  target  is  standing.  Ar 
hunted  animal  has  the  right  to  a quid  ;£ 
and  humane  death,  so  I made  up  rr 
mind  to  do  my  handgun  shooting  on 
at  short  range. 

A Smith  and  Wesson  357  Comb  # 
Magnum  was  chosen  as  close  to  tl 
ideal  handgun  under  these  condition  fl 
Loaded  with  a 150-grain  hollow  poi  ® 
bullet,  I felt  it  had  ample  power  at  ai 
reasonable  range.  Carried  in  an  alter* 


Don  Hume  holster,  it  was  easily  ai 
quickly  available  when  needed. 

Cold  Windy  Day 


Buck  season  finally  arrived  and  a co 
windy  day  found  Wayland  Smit 
Clyde  McClymmonds  and  me  retur 
ing  to  the  car  after  hunting  on  the  Sfc  k at 
Game  Lands  near  Cadogan  in  Ar  - 
strong  County.  An  eye-watering  wi  1 
carried  Clyde’s  voice  to  me.  “Wh;  s 
that  in  the  grass  up  ahead?  It  looks  li? 
some  farmer’s  goat  has  gotten  loose.  ’’ 

I finally  located  a brown  blur  in  t‘ 
waving  red  grass — just  in  time  to  sett 
lurch  to  its  feet  and  go  stumbling  off  a* 
sharp  angle  to  my  right  side,  headed  r 
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brushy  gulley  not  far  away.  My  brain 
ried  “ Deer  ...  a buck!  My  gun 
vept  up,  cracked  once,  and  a 7-point 
uck  piled  up  in  a heap,  kicked  once, 
ad  was  still. 

Well,  I thought  smugly,  the  long  dry 
)ell  is  over.  Only  then  did  I realize 
hat  had  happened.  In  the  quickness  of 
le  situation,  I had  blown  the  perfect 
D-yard  handgun  shot  and  taken  the 
uck  with  the  rifle!  An  examination  of 
le  deer  lessened  my  disappointment 
(ith  myself  somewhat,  for  it  was  appar- 
lt  my  shot  had  put  him  out  of  his 
;ony.  Some  unthinking  hunter  had  hit 
m earlier  with  a light,  high-speed 
diet  designed  for  varmint  shooting 
id  only  succeeded  in  inflicting  a shal- 
w but  painful  shoulder  wound . 

The  Hard  Way 

My  resolve  to  do  it  the  hard  way 
; ew  deeper.  I added  a Ruger  Super 
ackhawk  44  Magnum  to  my  small 
inflection  of  handguns  and  began  work 
in  a suitable  handload.  I soon  settled 
1 1 a 250-grain  cast  semi-wadcutter  bui- 
lt urged  along  by  a healthy  charge  of 
ercules  2400  powder.  This  load  has 
jyen  me  numerous  groups  in  the  2^2-3 
ich  category  and  averages  1200  fps  on 
W Oehler  Chronotach.  It  is  a power- 
ll,  fairly  flat  shooting  load  that  won’t 
hat  up  gun  or  shooter  with  extended 
ie.  A Bucheimer  Pacemaker  holster 
dginally  intended  for  use  with  a long- 
Irreled  Colt  Single  Action  Army  was 
’St  formed  to  a perfect  glove  fit  and 
j |:ered  so  the  gun  butt  was  angled 
i turally  into  my  right  hand  from  the 
<oss-draw  position.  Carried  in  this 
lanner  the  gun  is  protected  from  the 
'Sather  by  the  bottom  edge  of  my 
ipket  or  rain  suit  but  can  still  be 
lought  into  action  with  a minimum  of 
otion,  a point  important  to  a handgun 
I nter.  Preparations  completed,  I ea- 
jrly  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  next 
I ck  season.  This  time  it  would  be  the 
1 ndgun,  all  the  way! 

The  acid  test  came  on  Thursday 
oming  of  the  first  week.  An  all  night 
i n stopped  about  dawn  and  a gusty 
sath  wind  held  a promise  of  snow.  I 
lew  the  combination  of  weather  and 
bsened  mid-week  hunter  pressure 
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BUCHEIMER  CROSS-DRAW  holster  made 
for  Colt  SAA  was  wet  formed  to  perfect  fit  on 
the  big  Ruger.  Position  makes  for  easy  ac- 
cess to  gun,  yet  it  can  be  covered  by  bottom 
of  a rain  jacket  in  bad  weather. 

would  work  together  and  some  deer 
would  probably  be  found  on  a wooded 
bench  not  far  from  my  home.  After  a 
leisurely  breakfast  I left  the  house  and 
soft-shoed  my  way  through  two  deep 
hollows  where  deer  often  hole  up  when 
the  weather  gets  rough.  Quarter-size 
snowflakes  greeted  me  as  I emerged 
into  a twenty-acre  hilltop  field  not  far 
from  my  objective.  Looping  wide  to  the 
right  so  the  wind  would  carry  my  scent 
away,  I made  my  way  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill  and  snaked  under  a barbed  wire 
boundary  fence.  A few  carefully  chosen 
steps  took  me  close  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill  where  I could  scrutinize  the  trees 
below.  And  there  he  was.  I didn’t  take 
time  to  count  the  points,  but  my  quick 
look  revealed  he  was  more  than  just  a 
spike. 

Quickly  squatting  down  out  of  sight, 
I removed  my  binoculars,  cap,  gloves 
and  down  sweater.  Cool  and  calm, 
that’s  me,  I thought.  Nothing  was  going 
to  foul  up  this  shot.  And  a tough  shot  it 
would  be,  for  I had  to  drive  my  bullet 
between  two  large  trees  that  appeared 
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ROBERTS  TOOK  this  small  buck  near  his 
home  while  using  the  357  S&W  with  150-ar. 
handload.  A number  of  the  more  powerful 
handgun  cartridges  will  do  for  deer,  if  the 
hunter  is  truly  expert  in  their  use. 

close  together  but  were  actually  a few 
yards  apart,  one  in  front  of  the  other. 

And  now,  the  moment  of  truth. 

Gun  in  hand,  I rose  to  a standing 
position.  The  buck  was  lying  conten- 
tedly as  before,  facing  slightly  downhill. 
Grasping  the  big  Ruger  with  both 
hands,  I aligned  the  sights  on  the  spot 


where  his  antlers  joined  the  skull  . . . 
held  . . . squeezed  gently  . . . 
and  . . . BOOM ! Two  does  I had  not 
seen  before  bounded  noisily  away,  but 
my  buck,  now  on  his  feet,  was  still  in 
the  same  spot  facing  to  my  left.  Holding 
for  the  center  of  his  head  I quickly  lined 
up  and  squeezed  again.  BOOM!  With 
one  quick  jump  the  buck  swapped  ends 
in  mid-air  and  now  stood  facing  the 
other  direction.  BOOM!  Same  old 
story.  I began  to  wonder  if  I was  going 
to  run  out  of  ammo  before  he  got  tired 
of  jumping  around  like  that. 

Buck  Fever?  Me? 

Bending  over  with  my  hands  on  nr 
knees,  I took  a couple  of  deep  breaths 
Funny  how  fast  my  heart  was  going, 
must  still  be  winded  from  climbing  ou 
of  that  last  hollow  a while  ago.  Buc) 
fever?  Me?  Never!  Calmed  somewha 
and  more  than  a little  anxious  my  ffiem 
would  get  impatient  and  leave  for  les 
noisy  parts  of  the  county,  I once  agai 
stood  erect.  “Glory  be,  he’s  still  there! 

I muttered. 

Thrusting  my  left  hand  deep  into  m 
pocket,  I assumed  my  best  target  lin 
stance,  drew  a careful  bead  an  | 
squeezed  the  trigger  once  more.  Thi 
time  the  bullet  found  its  mark.  My  dec 
hunt  was  over.  I was  a confirmed  hanc 
gun  hunter. 

This  isn’t  the  end  of  the  story,  ju: 
the  beginning.  I’ll  be  out  there  agai 
next  year,  Lord  willing,  still  totin’  tl 
revolver,  looking  for  a buck  like  the  or 
I got  last  year — a buck  with  a stror 
death  wish.  Seems  that’s  the  only  kind 
can  hit. 


Deer  and  Bear  Records  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1976,  is  the  complete  report  on  th 
Game  Commission’s  six  statewide  deer  and  bear  scoring  programs.  This  112-pag 
paperbound  book  contains  a complete  integrated  listing  of  all  Pennsylvani 
harvested  deer  and  bear  which  have  been  measured  during  the  programs  (usir 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  system)  and  which  meet  the  minimums  established  by  th 
Commission.  In  addition,  personal  accounts  of  most  of  the  hunts  which  collecte 
the  top  trophies  are  included,  along  with  photos  of  more  than  160  high-scorir 
deer  and  bear,  annual  harvest  totals  from  1915  through  1976,  and  other  inform; 
tive  items.  Price  is  $1.00  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P C 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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)ne  hunter’s  thoughts  on  . . . 


The  Wily  Spiker 

By  Scott  Steiner 


He  is  Pennsylvania’s  ridge  runner. 
is  hooves  are  cut  from  rocks  and 
imes  and  are  generally  small  so  as  not 
t be  clumsy  in  the  state’s  toughest 
train.  He  is  tough  to  the  hilt  and  has 
t?  ability  to  survive  like  few  other 
oimals.  Although  not  big  in  size  for  his 
sides,  what  there  is  of  him  is  sheer 
ocl| 


power.  His  legs  are  hardened  muscle 
from  roaming  the  ridges  and  mountain 
tops.  He  is  laughed  at  by  many  for  his 
size  and  the  nature  of  his  antler  growth, 
but  to  a few  he  is  the  king  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s big  game.  He  is  the  mountain 
buck,  better  known  as  the  wily 
spiker  . . . 


. SHOT  RANG  out  across  the  basin  I 
A was  looking  into.  A man  I hadn’t 
n ticed  before,  just  a little  over  a 
hndred  yards  awav,  swung  into  action. 
I ould  see  three  deer  coming  my  way 
It,  but  if  they  followed  their  present 
# cirse  they  would  first  have  to  pass 
m l o[y  yards  in  front  of  the  other  hunter, 
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whose  gun  was  already  shouldered.  By 
the  time  they  got  to  him,  they  were 
merely  trotting  along,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise he  did  not  shoot. 

Up  the  draw  they  came  toward  me, 
and  although  I felt  certain  from  the 
other  fellow’s  actions  they  were  does,  I 
still  shouldered  my  rifle.  Past  me  they 
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went  in  single  file — doe,  doe,  and  a 
doe.  I lowered  the  30-30  and  watched 
as  they  climbed  the  ridge.  Just  as  they 
reached  the  top,  I heard  two  quick 
shots.  The  man  below  me  walked  to  my 
stand,  shrugged  and  said  they  were 
bald  when  they  passed  him.  I agreed. 

We  climbed  to  the  top,  to  find  an 
elderly  man  kneeling  over  a spike  buck. 
One  antler  was  just  over  three  inches 
long,  the  other  not  quite  as  big.  Not 
meaning  to  belittle  tne  hunter  or  his 
buck,  I mused,  “Just  a spike.’  The  old 
man  looked  up  and  said,  “Yeah,  but  he 
got  by  you.  As  I walked  back  to  my 
stand  I wondered  how  he  had  got  by 
me  at  such  a close  range  without  expos- 
ing those  horns.  And  how  had  he  got  by 
the  first  hunter  as  well? 

Which  One? 

Back  on  my  stand,  I unwrapped  a 
sandwich  as  my  mind  wandered  to 
another  first  day  in  Forest  County.  It 
was  only  my  second  year  of  hunting  and 
I was  certainly  not  a seasoned  veteran. 
It  had  been  cold  all  morning  and  when 
the  sun  finally  hit  me,  I was  ready  to 
enjoy  it.  I leaned  back  against  an  old 
oak  and  relaxed,  warm  at  last  as  the 
December  sun  beat  on  my  face  and 
chest.  Then  I heard  a noise  to  my  right, 
and  watched  as  four  does  walked  past 
my  stand.  Suddenly  from  my  left  three 
deer  came  crashing  in  my  direction. 


and  I heard  my  father  shout  that  one 
was  a buck.  Two  small  does  and  a spike 
passed  only  yards  in  front  of  me.  I 
swung  my  trusty  old  Model  94  to  my 
shoulder.  By  now  the  three  deer  ming- 
led with  four  others.  Seven  deer  only 
fifty  yards  away  and  one  of  them  a 
spiker,  but  which  one?  I was  still  won- 
cfering  as  they  trotted  out  of  sight. 

That  had  to  be  one  of  the  dumbest 
things  I’ve  ever  done  hunting  bucks. 
But  it  wasn’t  as  stupid  as  something  ] 
did — or  didn’t  do — one  day  down  on 
Bear  Wallow  Mountain  in  Somerset 
County. 

That,  too,  was  a season  opener,  only]: 
was  older  than  that  day  in  Forest 
County.  On  this  particular  day  I gainec 
much  more  respect  for  the  wily  spiker. 

I was  seasoned  by  now  and  knew  if  yoi 
hunt  the  mountains  a keen  eye  must  be 
part  of  the  basic  equipment.  A shot  wa: 
fired  above  me,  and  as  I turned  a lone 
deer  bounded  in  my  direction.  The 
30-30  settled  snugly  into  my  shouldei 
and  the  deer  stopped  less  than  25  yard: 
away  and  looked  back  over  its  shoulder 
My  Winchester  now  sported  a 4x  scope 
and  the  spikes  were  easy  to  spot.  M; 
finger  started  to  squeeze  the  trigger 
but  at  the  last  moment  stopped.  No 

Suite  legal,  I thought.  But,  I reasoned 
le  man  above  just  shot  so  it  must  be 
legal,  and  my  finger  began  to  squeeze  / 
again.  Just  because  he  shot  doesn 
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6/1/46-8/25/78 
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nake  it  legal,  I thought,  and  my  finger 
elaxed  again.  Two  more  times  I tried 

0 squeeze,  but  each  time  I concluded 
le  wasn’t  legal.  By  now  the  buck  had 
talked  off,  and  I watched  through  my 
cope  as  he  disappeared. 

lust  a spike,  out  he  got  by  me.  Well, 
t least  I hadn’t  broken  any  laws. 

Then  two  years  ago  a deer  stood 
roadside  at  30  yards,  bald  as  could  be. 
scoped  the  critter  for  five  minutes  as  it 
mbfed  away.  When  it  got  about  80 
ards,  it  turned  at  a different  angle.  Lo 
id  behold,  there  they  were,  a pair  of 
likes  at  least  seven  inches  long.  I took 
shot,  but  it  only  scared  the  buck  over 
le  next  ridge. 

My  sandwich  was  gone  and  I was 
>out  to  start  on  a candy  bar  when  I 
;gan  to  realize  just  how  many  times  I 
lid  been  outsmarted  by  the  wily 
ii'iker.  On  almost  all  of  these  occasions, 
lid  the  buck  sported  a normal  set  of 
.tiers  I would  have  wintered  over 
<i  ting  venison. 

1 Then  I thought  of  one  of  my  most 
(erished  moments,  when  I downed 
iy  first  buck.  Just  a spike,  I thought,  as 
l an  up  after  it  dropped.  Now  that  I 
1 )k  back  on  it,  it  may  be  one  of  my  best 
t>phies. 


Since  then,  I’ve  shot  only  one  other 
buck.  It  too  was  a spike  but  not  quite 
the  trophy  the  first  one  was.  This  one 
was  bigger,  easier  to  see  and  had  little 
chance  to  hide,  although  he  tried.  He 
had  only  one  spike.  It  was  just  too  big 
or  he’d  probably  still  be  out  there  . . . 

No,  a spike  may  not  be  the  biggest 
buck  in  the  state  and  may  not  carry  a 
rocking  chair  rack  like  we  all  dream 
about  the  night  before  the  first  day,  but 
he  is  the  cleverest.  He  covers  his  rack 
with  his  ears  and  walks  right  past  you 
unnoticed.  He  mixes  in  with  does  to 
hide  his  identity  as  a buck.  He  tests 
your  judgement  as  to  what  is  three 
inches  and  what  is  not.  He  focuses  your 
attention  on  other  deer  around  him  by 
making  even  a 4-point  look  like  a mon- 
ster beside  him.  In  grapevine  or  green- 
briar  his  rack  can  rarely  be  seen.  It 
takes  a pair  of  mighty  fine  eyes  to  down 
him.  So  when  you  bag  a spike,  tag  him 
ivith  pride.  When  you  tell  friends  the 
tale  of  how  you  outwitted  him,  tell  your 
story  with  pride.  Treat  this  deer  and 
those  who  hunt  him  ivith  respect,  be- 
cause in  Pennsylvania  where  the  moun- 
tain bucks  roam  the  ridges,  the  wily 
spiker  is  king. 


%coki  in  Grief . . 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


Keepers  of  the  Game:  Indian-Animal  Relationships  and  the  Fur  Trade,  by  Calvin 
firtin,  University  of  California  Press,  2223  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley,  Ca.  94720,  237  pp., 
30.95.  Scholarly  study  of  the  breakdown  of  Indians’  respectful  relationship  with  their 
‘ ildlife  brethren”  and  their  subseauent  part  in  the  fur  trade.  The  basic  thesis  is  that 
vien  they  were  devastated  with  European  diseases,  Indians  at  first  felt  they  had 
cended  wildlife  spirits;  when  trusted  magical  remedies  failed,  they  blamed  the  game  for 
rt  holding  up  its  half  of  the  spiritual  bargain.  Feeling  jilted,  they  turned  on  game  with 
" mgeance.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  Martin  feels  there  can  be  ‘‘no  salvation  in  the 
lilians’  traditional  conception  of  Nature  for  the  troubled  environmentalist.”  Fascinating 
8 j stimulating,  but  not  light  reading. 

IW 

:irewood,  A Woodcutter’s  Fieldguide  to  Trees  in  Summer  and  Winter,  by  M. 

It  Nihaelson,  Gabriel  Books,  P.O.  Box  224,  Mankato,  Minn.  56001 , paperbound,  $3.  Tells 
ir  ayman’s  language  how  to  recognize  many  common  tree  species,  their  heating  value 
It  t (ITUs  per  cord),  etc.  Valuable  information  in  these  days  of  energy  shortages. 


t Vaterfowling,  a Sportsman’s  Handbook,  by  Monte  Burch,  Harper  & Row,  10  E. 

5 d St.,  NYC  10022,  227  pp.,  $14.95.  The  author,  a Missourian,  has  spent  decades 
it  gwing  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  Here  he  summarizes  his  experience,  discussing  the 
It  s itegy  of  waterfowl  hunting,  duck  and  goose  behavior,  feeding  patterns,  habitat,  etc., 
a well  as  blinds,  guns,  calling  techniques  and  related  skills. 
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MY  ’66  SEASON 

By  Rev.  Wilson  A.  Shearer 


T BEGAN  TO  RAIN,  just  as  the 
weatherman  had  predicted.  The  first 
v drops  spattered  our  windshield  as 
: passed  through  the  outskirts  of  New 
imberland.  It  was  4 a.m.  on  the 
ening  day  of  the  1966  buck  season — a 
ison  I can’t  forget  though  it’s  a long 
le  ago  now. 

‘Maybe  it  won’t  amount  to  much,’’  I 
d hopefully,  but  the  closer  we  got  to 
r destination  in  Fowler’s  Hollow, 
;rry  County,  the  harder  it  came 
wn.  As  we  bounced  through  the 
:nping  area  of  the  park  in  our  bor- 
.ved  old  panel  truck,  we  snickered  at 
} soggy  plight  of  the  tent  dwellers 
io  were  just  beginning  to  stir . 

In  due  time  we  reached  the  end  of 
b road — a dead  end — and  saw  several 
chicles  already  parked  there.  Some 
^re  empty.  “Who  could  be  goofy 
lough  to  go  up  the  mountain  at  this 
nir  in  this  mess?”  I asked.  Neither 
Cl,  my  fellow  pastor,  nor  Ted,  a hunt- 
i;  buddy,  answered.  I knew  what  they 
*re  thinking,  for  we  had  all  been 
iced  a similar  question  by  our  wives, 
*io  do  not  share  our  hunting  en- 
lisiasm.  Some  things  defy  rational  ex- 
halation. 

It  wasn’t  long  until  Ted  muttered, 
Veil,  I’m  going  to  take  the  plunge.” 
Cf  he  marched  into  the  gloomy 
Iwnpour.  A few  minutes  later  Cal 
piked  up  his  brand  new  30-30  Win- 
d ester  and  splashed  up  the  trail  toward 
S)  spot  where  he  had  dropped  his  first 
bck,  a 6-point,  the  year  before. 

Return  to  Fowler’s  Hollow 

Yctually,  it  was  because  of  my  friends 
it  I had  agreed  to  return  to  Fowler’s 
S'llow  again.  Although  I had  con- 
aited  with  a nice  spike  buck  in  that 
dey  several  seasons  previously,  I 
«uld  have  preferred  to  hunt  at  a farm 
3'  church  owns  along  Shermans 
Csek  in  Perry  County.  I had  seen  twin 
Biointers  there  on  several  occasions 
id  abundant  sign  all  over  our  land. 
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But  they  wanted  to  hunt  here,  and  in 
deference  to  their  wishes,  I said  okay, 
but  predicted  that  while  we  were  gone 
someone  else  would  clean  off  the  farm. 

I lingered  at  the  truck  as  long  as  I 
could,  hoping  the  deluge  would  stop  or 
at  least  diminish.  I mentally  kicked 
myself  for  passing  up  all  the  wonderful 
rain  gear  in  the  store  where  I had 
bought  my  license.  In  desperation  I cut 
a hole  in  a big  sheet  of  thin  plastic  I’d 
stuffed  in  my  pack  and  pulled  it  over 
my  head.  Arab-style  headgear  tied  on 
with  twine  completed  my  outfit.  I 
chuckled  as  I started  the  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  realizing  I resembled 
neither  man  nor  beast  in  such  a get-up. 

“Walker” 

Never  having  hunted  in  such  a 
downpour  before,  I wasn’t  sure  how  to 

{>roceed.  I didn’t  think  the  deer  would 
eave  their  beds  unless  pushed,  so  I 
decided  to  be  a “walker”  rather  than  a 
“sitter.”  It  was  rough  going.  The  wet 
rocks  were  slippery  on  the  steep  slope. 
I soon  learned  my  makeshift  rain  gear 
wasn’t  waterproof  and  resigned  myself 
to  a good  soaking. 

The  hours  passed  slowly.  The  rain 
continued,  interrupted  by  brief  inter- 
vals of  drizzle.  The  clouds  of  fog  were 
fascinating  to  watch  as  they  moved 
briskly  down  the  valley. 

Finally  I spied  movement  through 
the  trees  almost  at  the  limit  of  my 
vision.  Deer  or  another  hunter?  The 
excitement  of  possible  action  stopped 
the  shivers  caused  by  cold,  wet  clothes. 
The  glimpse  of  a hairy  brown  hide  is  the 
best  heater  available  to  a hunter. 

They  were  deer — several  of  them.  I 
watched  them  angle  up  the  hill  toward 
me  in  single  file.  The  first  six  were 
does,  but  bringing  up  the  rear  was 
tail-end  Charlie  with  a nice  rack.  Lift- 
ing my  8mm  Mauser  rifle  with  the 
original  4x  sniper  scope,  I got  only  a 
brief  glimpse  of  antlers  before  rain 
blurred  the  lenses.  “So  what!”  I mut- 
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tered,  “I  can  always  use  the  iron  sights 
some  clever  German  designer  placed 
right  under  the  scope.  ” 

I decided  the  distance  was  too  great 
to  attempt  a shot  with  the  open  sights. 
Maybe  in  good  weather,  but  not  under 
these  conditions.  I had  to  wait  for  the 
deer  to  shorten  the  range.  They  moved 
out  of  sight  into  a laurel  thicket,  still 
headed  in  my  direction.  Rifle  rested 
against  a tree,  I waited  . . . and 
waited,  and  waited  some  more.  Could 
they  have  bedded  down? 

Thick  Fog  Cover 

Finally,  under  cover  of  a thick  cloud 
of  fog,  I sneaked  toward  the  laurel, 
expecting  an  explosion  of  deer  at  any 
moment.  Nothing  happened.  They 
were  gone.  Disappointed,  I soon  felt 
the  chill  creeping  through  my  bones 
again  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  pure 
misery.  Bv  4 o’clock  I had  had  it!  Time 
to  head  for  the  truck.  For  the  hun- 
dredth time  my  wife’s  parting  words 
rang  in  my  ears:  “You  must  be  crazy  to 
go  out  on  the  mountain  when  you  know 
it’s  going  to  rain!” 

The  rain  stopped  and  the  sleet  began; 
shortly  that  changed  to  snow.  By  the 
time  we  reached  my  brother’s  farm  at 
New  Grenada  a few  inches  had  accumu- 
lated. We  could  hardly  get  into  the 
cabin  for  all  the  wet  clothes  hanging  up 
to  dry.  We  crowded  close  to  the  roaring 
fireplace  and  had  a wonderful  time 
swapping  our  stories  of  the  day.  We 
whooped  and  hollered  with  laughter 
while  hearing  brother  Monroe  (a  fanati- 
cally determined  hunter)  relate  how  he 
had  looked  down  from  his  tree  stand  at 
a 6-pointer  standing  patiently  nearby 
and  had  made  a futile,  frustrating  at- 
tempt to  see  him  through  a water- 
logged scope. 

When  we  stepped  outside  on  Tues- 
day morning  it  was  still  snowing.  We 
scattered  in  all  directions,  some  to 
stands,  others  to  the  ridges,  and  the 
rest  wherever  inclination  led  them.  I 
headed  for  a “great”  tree  stand,  guided 
by  Monroe,  who  had  built  it.  Finally  we 
stood  under  a towering  pine.  Far  up  in 
the  crown,  so  high  my  flashlight  beam 
barely  reached  it,  was  a platform. 
“You’ll  like  it  up  there,”  he  said.  “Just 
take  your  sleeping  bag  up  with  you  and 


wrap  it  around  yourself  to  keep  warm. 
With  that,  he  disappeared  into  th< 
darkness  on  his  way  to  an  evei 
“greater”  location. 

The  tree  branches  were  coated  wit! 
ice.  I could  scarcely  climb  without  m 
gear,  much  less  with  a pack,  rifle,  am 
sleeping  bag.  The  branches  were  to 
thick  to  use  a rope  hoist,  so  after  wod 
ing  up  a good  sweat  in  an  hour’s  at 
tempt  to  get  myself  and  everything  els 
up  to  the  platform,  I gave  up  in  disgust 
“Never  shot  a buck  from  a tree  stam 
anyhow,”  I mumbled  as  I headed  bac 
to  the  cabin  to  stash  everything  but  m 
rifle. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a beautiful  da> 
Snow  clung  to  the  bushes  and  trees  i 
the  best  winter  wonderland  style.  Visi 
bility,  however,  was  so  limited  that 
saw  only  a few  tails  and  many  tracks, 
even  walked  up  on  three  wild  turkey; 
much  to  our  mutual  shock  and  a; 
tonishment. 

Two  days  later,  on  Thursday,  I finall 
was  able  to  go  to  the  Perry  County  fan 
that  our  church’s  annual  conference  ha 
purchased  to  make  a new  summf 
campsite.  A friendly  neighbor  told  m 
that  at  least  four  nice  bucks  had  bee 

IT  WAS  A beautiful  day.  Snow  clung  to  th 
trees  in  winter  wonderland  style.  I eve 
walked  up  on  three  wild  turkeys,  much  to  oi 
mutual  shock  and  astonishment. 
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sot  off  our  ridge  the  first  day.  I fer- 
vntly  wished  I had  followed  my  origi- 
rl  hunch  instead  of  being  influenced 
\ my  buddies. 

Since  it  was  already  well  past  noon,  I 
l ew  I had  time  for  only  one  trip  to  the 
fd  of  the  ridge  and  back.  After  this 
jant  I settled  down  under  a big  pine  to 
r it,  with  only  about  thirty  minutes  of 
sooting  time  left.  Soon  I heard  a single 
cer  coming  in  my  direction  along  the 
llge  line.  It  was  a buck  with  a larger 
tin  average  rack.  He  stopped  behind 
s ne  closely  grouped  saplings  about  60 
y'rds  away.  It  was  such  an  easy  shot  I 
cln’t  even  lean  up  against  the  tree  to 
gt  a steady  aim.  Bang!  He  never 
r wed.  Bang!  This  time  he  moved,  but 
brizontally  and  not  vertically  as  I had 

hcipated.  Back  over  the  ridge  he 

ait.  Shaken  and  chagrined,  I followed 
ii  the  direction  he  had  gone  until  dark, 
t ;n  reluctantly  left  for  home. 

1 learned  later  that  the  buck  traveled 
Eire  than  a mile  up  the  valley  and  was 
dipped  by  a lucky  hunter  just  before 
drk.  He  was  a beautiful  10-pointer. 

It  wasn’t  especially  cold  Friday,  but 
f some  reason  I decided  to  eat  lunch 
viile  sitting  in  my  car.  I drove  from  the 
rrth  side  of  the  ridge  where  we  had 
ten  hunting  to  the  south  side  which 
vis  sunnier.  Just  as  I was  parking  the 
c • a doe  bounded  across  the  open  field 
t my  left,  crossed  the  road,  paused  at 
ti  edge  of  the  woods  to  look  back, 
t;n  disappeared.  I thought  her  be- 
bvior  a bit  unusual,  but  settled  back 
fi  a leisurely  lunch  with  all  the  doors 
sit,  the  windows  closed  and  my  un- 
it ided  rifle  on  the  back  seat. 

1 was  only  a couple  of  bites  into  my 
sidwich  when  I sensed  movement  to 
fl'  left.  Turning  my  head  casually,  I 
s v that  the  cartoons  and  jokes  I had 
oen  laughed  at  were  about  to  become 
oly  too  real  for  me.  Trotting  slowly 
a oss  the  wheatfield  on  the  trail  of  his 
glfriend  was  a 6-point  buck.  When  he 
c issed  the  road  not  more  than  fifty  feet 
ii  front  of  my  car,  he  stopped  and 
loked  straight  at  me  with  what  I swear 
vs  a twinkle  in  his  eye.  Then  he 
banded  into  the  woods  to  continue  his 
a/enture. 

Talk  about  frustration!  By  the  time  I 
g myself  and  a loaded  rifle  into  the 
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woods  he  was  out  of  sight,  so  I sat  on  a 
stump  and  felt  sorry  for  myself.  Yet  I 
knew  I had  only  myself  to  blame  for 
foolishly  lounging  in  a warm  car  after 
the  running  doe  had  practically  handed 
me  a written  note  that  something  was 
behind  her.  The  thought  occurred  to 
me  that  I should  give  up  on  bucks  for 
that  season  and  wait  to  fill  my  antlerless 
license.  An  hour  later  I so  informed  my 
wife.  She  just  laughed. 

I was  able  to  maintain  this  resolve 
until  Thursday  of  the  second  week, 
when  a minister  friend  asked  me  to  take 
him  out.  He  was  new  to  the  area  and 
didn’t  know  any  good  spots.  It  didn’t 
take  much  coaxing  to  make  me  forget 
that  I was  going  to  forget  about  bucks. 
My  wife  was  not  surprised  when  I told 
her  we  were  going  to  the  State  Game 
Lands  in  Dauphin  County  where  I had 
shot  my  very  first  buck,  a nice  8-point. 

Huffed  and  Puffed 

We  arrived  at  our  parking  spot  as 
dawn  was  breaking.  I told  my  friend  he 
could  hunt  on  the  mountain  or  in  the 
valley,  but  that  I was  climbing  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge.  He  chose  the  flat 
terrain  so  I huffed  and  puffed  my  way  to 
the  top  alone.  My  plan  was  to  walk  the 
ridge  from  east  to  west,  spending  some 
time  at  my  favorite  spot  overlooking  a 
level  area  where  my  first  buck  and  I had 
gotten  acquainted. 

A short  distance  into  the  laurel  I 
spooked  five  or  six  deer  but  they  moved 
out  too  far  ahead  for  me  to  get  a good 
look  at  them.  After  waiting  about  fifteen 
minutes  I started  to  move  again  and 
jumped  them  the  second  time,  but  still 
couldn’t  see  if  any  had  antlers. 

I sat  down  to  rest  at  my  favorite  spot, 
glanced  at  my  watch,  and  saw  that  it 
was  almost  10  o clock.  Time  for  brunch. 
Digging  a sandwich  and  small  thermos 
of  hot  tea  out  of  my  pocket,  I carefully 
propped  my  rifle  within  easy  reach.  My 
face  still  got  red  every  time  I thought 
about  my  luncheon  guest  in  Perry 
County.  “Never  again!”  I muttered. 

The  sandwich  was  consumed  without 
interruption.  I really  didn’t  expect  any- 
thing exciting  just  then,  for  I hadn’t 
seen  or  heard  any  other  hunters  on  the 
ridge.  I figured  the  deer  had  bedded 
down  somewhere  up  ahead  and  would 
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stay  put  until  I got  up  there  myself. 

I figured  wrong,  for  just  as  I began  to 
pour  my  first  cup  of  tea  I heard  a single 
deer  running  at  top  speed  through  the 
dry  leaves.  A few  seconds  later  I saw 
the  brown  shadow  racing  down  a slight 
slope  from  the  west  toward  the  level 
area  below  me,  headed  directly  for  the 
spot  where  I was  sitting.  I spied  the 
forks  jutting  above  his  ears  when  he  was 
halfway  across  the  level  area  and  75 
yards  distant.  Dropping  the  thermos 
and  half-filled  clip  into  my  lap,  I 
grabbed  the  rifle,  flicked  off  the  safety, 
and  pointed  it  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  fast  approaching  deer.  (Sitting  in 
an  awkward  position  with  hot  tea  run- 
ning where  it  shouldn’t,  it  really 
wouldn’t  be  correct  to  say  I “aimed”  the 
gun.)  The  buck  never  saw  me  until  he 
was  scarcely  a dozen  steps  in  front  of 
me,  coming  up  the  side  of  the  bench. 
At  that  range  and  speed  all  I saw 
through  the  small  round  iron-sight 
aperture  was  a brown  blob. 

Just  as  I was  about  to  squeeze  the 
trigger  he  saw  me  and  turned  a sharp 
right  angle  to  get  away.  Swinging  the 
gun  just  slightly  in  the  same  direction,  I 
sent  a 170-grain  slug  to  do  its  job.  The 
buck  dropped  in  his  tracks  and  never 
moved.  When  I finally  got  to  my  feet 
and  stood  looking  down  at  him,  I could 
see  why.  My  bullet  had  passed  right 
through  the  center  of  a small  dead 


sapling,  apparently  expanding  son 
what  before  striking  him  in  the  ne 
After  all  that  had  happened  previous 
I could  only  marvel  at  this  bit  of  incr< 
ible  luck. 

As  I began  field-dressing  the  deer 
occurred  to  me  that  a prediction  I 1 
made  to  my  wife  the  previous  week  1 
been  fulfilled.  I had  said  to  her,  “f 
just  wait  and  see.  If  I do  get  a buck  t 
year,  it  will  be  high  on  a ridge,  far  ffi 
the  road,  and  1 11  half  kill  myself  dr 
gingitout.” 

It  took  me  three-and-a-half  hours 
get  the  buck  into  the  trunk  of  my  cai 
can  assure  you  that  by  the  time  I 1 
tucked  him  in,  we  resembled  e< 
other  in  a remarkable  and  ridicuh 
way.  My  tongue  was  hanging  out — j 
like  his! 

Epilogue:  Because  some  of 

friends  were  rather  skeptical  of 
story,  I later  persuaded  them  to  hike 
the  top  of  the  ridge  for  an  on-the-s] 
reconstruction  of  the  event.  I took  a s 
along  and  brought  back  the  sevei 
sapling.  A small  section  is  now  mounl 
on  a plaque,  along  with  some  8n 
cartridges.  Burglars  stole  my  favoi 
rifle  when  they  broke  into  our  hoi 
some  time  later,  but  I still  have 
plaque  and  vivid  memories  of  my 
season  which  no  one  can  ever  1 1 
away. 
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Rites  of  Initiation 

By  Tony  Capitano 


VHEN  I THINK  about  the  boy 
standing  beside  me,  I get  a 
: "ange  feeling.  He’s  twelve,  waiting  to 
Hi  his  first  buck,  and  he’s  my  son.  It 
:ems  just  yesterday  he  was  a toddler 
i d I marvel  at  how  the  years  have 
] ssed  so  quickly.  After  having  hunted 
one  for  so  many  years,  it’s  hard  to 
• just  to  his  presence.  I want  every- 
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thing  to  be  good  for  him,  to  go  as 
smoothly  as  possible,  to  be  as  safe  as 
possible.  Even  if  he  doesn  t see  a deer 
or  even  if  he  misses,  I want  to  share  in 
his  first  day. 

I’ve  taken  him  to  a thick  jumble  of 
second  growth  in  the  middle  of  a moun- 
tain. I’ve  hunted  it  for  years  and  almost 
every  first  day  I’ve  gotten  a buck  or  at 
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least  seen  one.  Today  I hope  the  luck 
will  be  here  still,  though  I will  be  only  a 
spectator. 

We’ve  come  in  to  post  in  the  dark 
and  after  finding  the  spot  and  clearing 
some  snow  and  leaves  away,  we  ready 
ourselves. 

We  re  not  there  long  before  I see  him 
fidgiting.  I tell  him  to  be  quiet,  to  stay 
still.  He  sees  the  slight  irritation  on  my 
face.  It  makes  me  think  of  all  the  other 
times  I’ve  said,  “Be  quiet  to  him  or  to 
David  and  Chris,  his  younger  brothers. 
I’ve  had  them  all  in  the  woods  before 
whenever  possible,  watching,  looking, 
trying  to  teach  them  what  I could.  And 
like  all  fathers,  I’ve  enjoyed  it  even  if 
sometimes  it  seemed  otherwise. 

I tell  him  to  face  one  direction  while  I 
look  in  the  other.  I feel  confident  we 
will  see  deer.  I even  feel  confident  he 
will  see  a buck  and  at  least  shoot.  I hope 
for  his  sake  he  shoots  straight.  I’ve  told 
him  he  may  get  an  easy  shot  at  a 
standing  deer  or  he  may  see  a buck 
running  so  fast  he’ll  probably  have  no 
chance  at  all.  Regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens, I’ve  told  him  to  be  a good  sport  in 
camp  and  endure  whatever  teasing 
anyone  dishes  out  to  him.  I’ve  re- 
minded him  that  some  of  our  gang  have 
yet  to  kill  a buck  and  others  have  gone 
many  years  without  one.  Ive  tried  to 
make  him  confident  but  not  cocksure 
and  to  prepare  him  for  whatever  hap- 
pens. 

Gun  Goes  Up 

We  haven’t  been  on  post  long  when  I 
see  a deer  move  just  ahead  of  me.  It  is 
standing  behind  trees  and  I can’t  tell 
what  it  is.  I bump  him  on  the  back  and 
motion  slowly  toward  it.  He  doesn’t  see 
it  at  first.  Then  his  gun  goes  up,  the 
barrel  slightly  ahead  of  me  and  near  my 
shoulder  and  as  I see  the  gun  pointing  I 
wince,  thinking  if  he  shoots  the  blast 
will  do  wonders  for  my  already  advanc- 
ing deafness.  I cringe  as  I think  of  yet 
one  more  thing  fathers  endure  for  their 
sons. 

He  fires  and  I see  the  buck  run  to  our 
right.  In  the  excitement  I forget  my 
resolve  not  to  shoot;  I follow  the  buck 
and  fire.  In  the  next  few  moments  I fire 
once  more  and  my  son  three  times.  The 
buck  runs  40  or  50  yards  and  falls.  I am 


not  positive  my  son  has  killed  the  bi 
outright,  but  somehow  I feel  my  shi 
were  misses.  I have  told  him  ma 
times  he  would  get  a deer.  Seeing  t 
buck  lying  there,  I start  laughing  a 
cannot  stop.  It  is  a happy  laugh,  hap 
for  my  son,  happy  that  everything  1 
gone  so  well,  happy  that  what  I ha 
believed  would  happen,  has  happene< 

Only  First  Shot  Hit 

We  run  to  the  buck.  His  rack  ha 
oints,  even  though  one  antler  is  b 
en  and  has  only  2 points  on  it.  I tell  i 
son  we  have  to  check  to  see  how  ma 
times  the  buck  was  hit.  I find  only  c 
bullet  hole,  and  backtracking  I fine 
blood  trail  starting  from  where  the  bi 
was  first  shot  at.  I explain  it  all  to  t 
boy.  I want  him  to  know  that  only  t 
first  shot  hit  the  buck  and  all  othi 
were  misses.  I tell  him  if  I had  hit  it  I 
I would  not  lie  and  we  would  have 
share  the  kill.  I wonder  why  I even  si 
at  all  and  realize  it  must  have  be 
instinct.  For  once  I am  completi 
happy  to  have  missed. 

We  admire  the  buck  awhile,  a 
then  I take  some  pictures.  As  I look 
the  boy  in  front  of  me,  I get  that  stran 
feeling  again  as  I realize  he  is  my  s 
growing  into  manhood.  I tell  him  hi 
to  clean  and  dress  the  buck,  and 
though  he  starts  the  job,  he  has  troub 
and  I finish  while  he  makes  out  his  tag. 

His  good  luck  has  given  me  a hi£ 
His  kill  has  been  my  kill  and  as  I sit 
his  buck  eating  a sandwich  I begin 
relax.  Somehow  the  edge  is  off  evei 
thing.  When  I see  a deer  coming  do1 
along  the  creek,  instead  of  scoping 
quickly  to  see  what  it  is  I bump  my  s 
in  the  ribs  to  look  and  continue  wat( 
ing  without  raising  my  gun.  I don’t  s 
the  small  rack  until  the  buck  is  past  a 
then  I have  time  for  only  one  shot  am 
miss. 

When  I look  at  my  son  he  only  sa; 
“Gee,  Dad,  it  wasn’t  going  that  fast.  ” 

I laugh.  Oh,  how  I laugh.  How  bej 
tiful. 

“Now  you’ve  seen  how  easy  it  is 
get  one  and  how  easy  it  is  to  miss,  all 
one  day,”  I tell  him.  “Besides,”  I ad 
“besides  ...”  and  I start  laughi 
again. 

I have  moments  later  when  I regi 
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r ssing  and  chide  myself  for  being  care- 
ts and  think  how  nice  it  would  have 

'c 


en  for  both  father  and  son  to  kill  their 
cks  on  the  first  day.  And  then  I think 
lit  might  have  been  too  perfect,  too 
e sy,  and  ruined  it  all  somehow. 

At  camp  he  is  congratulated.  It  is  his 
fly.  Even  though  I go  home  that  night, 
list  him  stay  another  day  to  be  able  to 
lok  at  his  buck  hanging  on  the  meat 
p ie,  to  be  able  to  spend  a free  day  in 
c|np  sleeping  late  and  sitting  by  the 
and  dreaming.  Good  memories  at 
s :h  an  age  are  strong  and  vivid. 

Later  on  in  the  week,  after  someone 
Id  mentioned  the  antler  break  looked 
£ sh,  I return  to  where  he  killed  the 
tck.  Luck  is  with  me.  I find  the  rest  of 


the  antler,  the  pieces  fitting  perfectly, 
making  his  rack  a nice  8-pointer.  Evi- 
dence suggests  a shot  hit  and  broke  the 
horn. 

My  season  is  over.  I hunt  a few  more 
days  and  see  only  one  spike  for  a few 
seconds  and  have  no  real  chance.  If  I 
want  a buck  1 11  have  to  wait  another 
year.  No  matter.  I think  about  the 
season  and  know  I’ve  made  another 
good  memory  for  myself  and  one  for  my 
son  that  he  should  carry  with  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  my  thoughts  wander  to  the  com- 
ing season  and  my  second  son  David,  I 
wonder  what  father’s  pains  I will  en- 
dure for  him.  Whatever — I know  it  will 
be  worth  it. 


of 


MODOC  ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB,  located  on  Stone  Creek  in  Huntingdon  County,  had  a fine 
back  in  1921,  as  shown  in  this  photograph  submitted  by  John  P.  Lonberer  of  Sun 
Arizona.  Six  big  bucks  and  a nice  bear  weigh  down  the  game  pole,  and  several  raccoons 
a skunk  finish  out  the  bag.  In  front  row,  from  left,  are  Will  Wagner,  Day  Myers,  Harry 
, Sam  Hess,  Al  Lyle,  G.  W.  Shaefer  and  Mr.  Bloom.  Standing  are  Charley  Faxon,  Baker 
John  Hess,  John  Mokle,  Robert  Bailey,  Mr.  Thompson,  Jared  Mayes  and  Frank  Bailey. 
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A Season 


Remembered 


By  Thad  Bukowsld 


JUST  FIFTEEN  MINUTES  after 
I dawn  lightly  cleared  the  sky,  a shot 
ang  out  not  fifty  feet  in  front  of  me.  I 
aw  two  deer  race  up  the  hill  to  my  side 
>ut  I couldn’t  make  out  antlers.  I 

!;rabbed  at  my  760  Remington  carbine 
s I peered,  squinting  a moment  at  the 
isappearing  tails,  and  then  looking  in- 
ently  for  others.  But  none  followed  and 
recnecked  my  30-06,  slung  it  over  my 
loulder  again,  and  started  up  the  trail 
nee  more. 

I was  heading  up  Bob’s  Creek  in 
lerlin  Hollow,  north  of  Route  666  in 
le  Allegheny  National  Forest,  when 
11  the  commotion  startled  me.  It  was 
le  first  morning  of  the  buck  season. 
Jot  far  beyond  I stopped  again. 

I “He  almost  ran  over  me,  ’ called  John 
lileksa  of  Lorraine,  Ohio,  after  I had 
I lade  no  more  than  fifty  steps  with  each 

fioepac  silently  dropping  into  seven 
ches  of  fresh  snow.  Oleksa  knelt  over 
3-pointer  and  that’s  where  the  shot  I’d 
■eard  a minute  earlier  had  hit  home.  It 
J as  a fine  deer,  belying  the  small  rack, 
I id  perhaps  I would  have  finished  my 
lunt  just  then  in  the  same  way  if  John 
lad  not  been  there.  But  it  was  too  early 
II  the  season  to  have  it  end,  I thought, 
n nd  as  it  turned  out,  I was  able  to  plan 
1st  another  different  hunt,  and 
I lother,  and  another. 

I It  made  for  a fine  season  remem- 
I ered  the  past  year.  My  boss  and  friend 
Jill  Salzman  also  fretted  terribly  the 
Jext  week  all  the  time  I roamed  on 
Jicceeding  hunts.  He,  too,  had  downed 
buck,  a 4-pointer,  on  the  first  day, 
pick  in  a valley  near  Edinburg  along 
• ie  Ohio  border  where  he  had  previ- 
! asly  downed  a buck  28  years  back. 

“I’m  not  going  to  shoot  on  the  first 
ay  any  more,  unless  I see  a 10- 
liinter,”  he  ruefully  told  everyone 
■round  him.  “Look  at  the  fun  I’ve 
issed.  I had  my  sights  set  on  the 
muzzleloader  season  and  I can’t  even 
iint  the  rest  of  the  buck  season.  You 
: liysare  having  all  the  fun.  ” 

« For  sympathy  he  turned  alternately 
|t  me,  to  Stan  Pru,  and  to  Bernie  Stack. 
(.11  he  got  was  big  grins  as  we  gulped 
offee  at  our  morning  breaks, 
t “You  can  play  dog  for  us,”  Stan  of- 
Wred,  grinning  broadly. 

1 Bill  just  grunted. 
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We  all  swapped  hunting  tales  over 
coffee  as  the  season  progressed.  Every 
new  venture  into  the  woods  and  its 
parallel  enjoyments  had  Bill  fretting  a 
bit  more. 

“Maybe  you  should  have  done  like 
Stan  did,”  I reminded  Bill.  On  the  first 
day,  Stan’s  three  shots  early  in  the 
morning  missed  cleanly,  then  he 
watched  as  another  hunter  dragged  the 
6-pointer  through  the  next  hollow.  His 
feeling  of  anguish  was  allayed  when  he 
saw  a 4-pointer  in  the  afternoon,  but  he 
missed  again,  sending  a couple  more 
ineffective  bangs  at  the  disappearing 
buck. 

Zero  Okay 

Friend  Bill  had  immediately  got 
helpful  and  tried  to  ease  his  personal 
upsets  by  checking  the  zero  of  Stan’s 
rifle.  It  was  right  on  target. 

“You’ll  probably  have  a triple  trophy 
in  reverse,”  Bill  chided.  “You’ve  al- 
ready missed  a gobbler  in  turkey  season 
and  you’ll  probably  miss  in  the 
muzzleloader  season,  too.  ” 

Stan  only  grinned.  “I’ll  just  keep  on 
hunting,”  he  said. 

Then  Bill  got  helpful  again.  “It’s 
probably  because  you  had  so  many 
clothes  on  that  first  day,”  he  explained. 
“Your  stock  fits  differently  with  all 
those  duds  on,  and  that’s  where  your 
trouble  might  be.  ” 

Stan  nodded  and  ventured  he  might 
shed  a sweater  on  the  next  hunt.  But  he 
wasn’t  particularly  concerned.  He  was 
looking  forward  not  only  to  the  next 
hunt  but  possibly  the  muzzleloader  sea- 
son that  was  to  follow.  He  even  hinted 
he’d  like  to  borrow  Bill’s  50-caliber 
Hawken  if  he  didn’t  have  his  buck  by 
then. 

The  suggestion  almost  irritated  Bill. 
“I’d  give  anything  if  I could  go  out  with 
a muzzleloader,”  he  moaned,  grousing 
over  his  coffee  breaks.  “That  season 
makes  me  feel  like  a true  frontiersman. 
Last  year,  I learned  to  like  it  better 
than  anything  I’ve  done  in  the  woods 
yet.”  The  year  before,  Bill,  Stan  and 
Bernie  had  a great  time  roaming  Game 
Lands  39,  near  Franklin.  The  highlight 
of  that  week  occurred  when  two  of 
them  met  in  the  snow  one  day  as  both 
were  trailing  the  same  deer,  then  ar- 
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gued  as  to  who  was  going  in  the  right 
direction. 

“That  snow  was  so  deep,  I guess  we 
couldn’t  tell,  ” Bernie  finally  confessed. 

Stan’s  shooting  prowess  had  been 
tested  in  a different  way  the  previous 
year.  His  flintlock  failed  to  fire  when  a 
deer  broadsided  him. 

“You  might  have  been  sensational, 
but  we  ll  never  know,  Bernie  egged. 

“Had  as  much  fun  unloading  those 
guns  at  the  end  of  each  day,  too,’  Bill 
added.  “Those  old-timers  we  met  out 
there  were  different,  too.  Remember 
that  gent  with  the  Kentucky  rifle,”  he 
enthused. 

But  we  get  ahead  of  our  story.  There 
were  at  least  three  Saturdays  before  the 
buck  opener  to  spot  good  racks  during 
the  turkey  season.  On  the  first  we  were 
near  Brookston  on  the  north  side  of 
Bluejay  Creek  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
huge  Allegheny  National  Forest.  We 
saw  a dandy  6-pointer. 

Yet,  after  three  turkey  hunts,  I 
headed  back  to  my  usual  stand  for 
opening  morning,  even  after  all  the 
scouting.  It  was  some  two  miles  into  the 
center  of  a triangle  where  Balltown 
Trail  and  Camp  Nine  meet  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forest  north  of  Mayburg.  I got 
there  after  I ran  onto  Oleksa.  I painfully 
recalled  that  both  he  and  I nad  also 
missed  an  8-pointer  there  a year  before. 
Bernie  headed  for  Tionesta  Tower  on 
the  eastern  hill  of  the  Allegheny  River 
just  north  of  the  Venango  County  line, 
a spot  he  liked  particularly,  while  Stan 
was  in  the  Oil  City  area  making  his 


first-day  misses.  I came  back  to  ti 
Mayburg  spot  since  a mutual  huntii 
companion,  Ray  Bales,  said  a fii 
8-pointer  was  roaming  that  section 
the  woods.  But  I spent  much  of  the  d 
nearly  a half  mile  from  my  usual  stai 
after  I left  Oleksa  and  his  3-pointer, 
jeep  was  parked  mid-forest,  right  < 
the  crossing  I usually  watched.  It  effe 
tively  kept  the  deer  away,  as  not 
single  one  came  along  the  bench  tb 
usually  followed  below  a hill  there.  1 
day’s  end  I had  seen  fifteen  movii 
elsewhere,  considerably  less  than 
other  years,  and  not  a single  oi 
sported  horns. 

Not  An  Easy  Job 

When  I climbed  out  of  the  woods  jn 
before  dark,  Ray’s  younger  brother  Je 
on  leave  from  the  Navy,  had  tl 
8-pointer  hanging  near  the  outer  roa 
But  he’d  had  an  unexpected  proble 
with  it.  He  had  loaned  his  knife  to 
companion  earlier,  and  they  were 
rendezvous,  but  his  friend  never  d 
show.  Jeff  was  finally  forced  to  gut  tl 
buck  with  the  pin  of  his  licen 
holder — not  an  easy  job!  I met  hi 
shortly  after  he  had  pulled  the  big  bu< 
out  of  the  woods. 

I headed  south  at  the  end  of  the  d; 
to  the  Oil  City  area,  where  Stan  told  n 
of  the  two  deer  he  had  missed  that  da 
He  was  camped  with  four  others  ar 
already  anticipating  the  second  da> 
hunt.  His  group  included  Paul  Verm 
and  his  two  teenage  sons,  Frank  ar 
young  Paul,  and  Paul  Miller,  as  fine 


AFTER  missing  tw 
bucks  the  first  day,  Sta 
Pru,  left,  is  eager  to  g< 
going  again.  RIGHT,  Joh 
Oleksa,  Lorraine,  Ohi< 
and  the  3-pointer  t 
dropped  just  ahead  of  ai 
thor.  Bernie  Stack,  fi 
right,  fills  his  license  du 
ing  the  muzzleloadt 
season. 


:hap  as  I’ve  hunted  with  in  a long  time. 
Miller,  who  lives  in  the  area,  first  took 
as  to  Cranberry  Township  near 
Fryburg  the  following  morning.  He  had 
*ot  wind  that  twenty  bucks  had  been 
nulled  out  of  there  the  day  before.  But  I 
;aw  only  four  deer  as  I pushed  them  out 
)f  some  deep  brush  and  deadfalls  on 
bat  second  morning.  A raft  of  second- 
lay  hunters  were  posted  and  the  deer 
dso  remained  in  hiding  after  the  open- 
ng  day’s  commotion.  I wondered  as  I 
lsually  do,  after  seeing  a dozen  hunters 
vatchfully  waiting  in  strategic  places, 
vhy  almost  no  one  ever  organizes  a 
leer  drive  anymore. 

On  the  second  afternoon,  Miller  took 
is  to  a flat  above  Oil  Creek  State  Park, 
i spot  I wanted  to  investigate  and  which 
itan  had  previously  suggested  might  be 
rnnted.  It  was  called  Russell’s  Corners, 
nd  even  as  we  approached  it,  Jack 
]binile  of  Aliquippa  proudly  pulled  a 
ine  7-pointer  to  the  road.  A half  dozen 
lunters  stood  by  and  admired  the  buck, 
me  that  most  of  them  had  also  moved 
luring  the  day. 

I had  obtained  a pre-printed  quad 
ection  of  the  Russell’s  Corners  area 
fter  Stan  talked  about  the  spot  at  one 
f our  coffee  Hatches,  so  when  we 
eaded  into  the  woods  a couple  of  miles 
lown  the  road  past  the  Enos  farmstead, 

didn’t  feel  strange  about  going  into 
he  woods  there. 

Young  Frank  and  I quicHy  jumped  a 
ike,  and  when  we  heard  a shot  we 
ought  it  was  Stan,  pumping  again,  as 
he  buck  went  in  his  direction.  But  the 


shot  was  from  a different  hunter  who 
was  on  watch  farther  on.  He  missed  the 
spike  cleanly. 

“I’ve  been  posted  here  most  of  the 
day  and  was  just  asleep  at  the  trigger,” 
he  said  when  we  got  to  him.  “The  buck 
was  almost  past  me  before  I noticed  it, 
and  I got  the  shot  off  as  he  was  disap- 
pearing. I’ve  seen  seventeen  does  to- 
day, he  added. 

We  chatted  for  a while  and  then  I 
pulled  out  my  map  and  began  studying 
it.  Young  Frank  became  quite  in- 
terested. 

“See  this  valley,  I pointed  to  the 
map,  “I’m  going  to  take  the  bench 
below  the  hill  here  on  the  right  and  stay 
inside  this  jeep  trail  above  it,  heading 
west  and  then  south.  If  you  go  due 
south  for  a half  mile  or  a bit  more,  you’ll 
hit  the  head  of  this  draw  as  I work  up 
it,”  I pointed  out. 

“How  do  you  know  the  lay  of  the  land 
when  we  haven’t  been  here  before?” 
Frank  asked,  intrigued.  He  admitted 
never  having  seen  a topo  map  before, 
and  I began  to  familiarize  him  with  the 
section  I had. 

“It’s  pretty  easy.  I pointed  to  the 
map  again.  “See  these  numbers  along 
these  lines.  They’re  bench  marks  and 
tell  you,  really,  if  you  re  going  to  travel 
up  or  down  hill  or  on  the  level,  and  you 
can  plan  your  hunt  even  though  you 
haven  t been  here  before.  That  is,  if  you 
have  a compass.  In  fact,”  I added, 


pulling  mine  out,  “Let  s take  a reading 
and  see  what  happens.’  Frank  obliged 
and  coordinated  with  me  and  headed  in 
the  direction  we  talked  about. 

I ran  onto  Frank  again  in  less  than  an 
hour. 

“Boy,  this  is  going  to  be  my  post  first 
day  next  year,’  he  said  excitedly.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  draw  we  had 
talked  about,  sitting  in  the  crotch  of  a 
huge,  tumbled  oak  that  leaned  into  the 
hollow.  His  spot  overlooked  an  inviting 
valley  fork  that  broke  off  into  two  upper 
benches  with  a good  view  each  way. 
Deer  tracks  milled  in  confusion  in 
every  direction  in  the  snow  below  him . 

“Didn’t  I push  one  to  you?’’  I asked, 
and  he  shook  his  head.  We  separated 
shortly  and  I followed  some  fresh  tracks 
in  the  snow,  but  they  brought  me  noth- 
ing. I took  another  compass  reading  and 
surprised  myself  by  getting  out  as  close 
to  the  car  as  I’ve  done  in  a couple  of 
years. 

The  following  morning  I saw  a lot  of 
deer  sign  in  a two-hour  roaming  hunt 
not  far  from  this  Venango  County  spot 
south  of  Pleasantville,  but  I didn’t  see  a 
deer.  I met  two  old-timers  during  the 
day  and  the  first  was  posted  com- 
fortably, hoping  to  see  a 12-pointer  he’d 
spotted  three  days  before  the  season 
opened. 

“Nobody’s  reported  getting  him  yet, 
so  I’ve  still  got  a chance,’’  he  said 
optimistically.  “They’ve  dragged  three 
6-pointers  out  of  here,  a 4-pointer  and 
two  spikes,  but  not  that  big  one,”  he 
added. 

Great  Deer  Tales 


It’s  great  to  stop  and  chat  with  old- 
timers  when  you  bump  into  them  in  the 
woods,  I thought  as  I moved  on.  If  they 
don’t  give  you  some  great  deer  tales  of 
bygone  days,  they  give  you  plenty  of 
the  region’s  history  if  you  know  how  to 
open  your  ears  and  sit  a spell  on  a 
nearby  stump.  The  other  gent,  Frank 
Lutz,  told  me  more  about  the  Oil  Creek 
countryside  and  the  old  oil  boom  there 
than  I ever  expected  to  learn.  We 
swapped  a few  further  tales  from  the 
past  few  days,  then  I came  out  of  the 
timber,  still  looking  for  my  buck  but 
chuckling. 

The  buck  season  ended  without  a 


shot  from  me  but  there  was  still  1 
muzzleloader  season  to  consider.  I 
tween  times,  we  got  out  a couple 
Hawkens  and  drilled  maxiballs  at  soi 
targets.  The  Hawkens  were  accurate 
60  yards  and  we  all  felt  we  shot  w 
enough  to  down  deer.  The  gun  loadii 
however,  was  laughably  slow  a 
ritualistic. 

“We  sure  would  have  all  been  de< 
if  the  Indians  were  coming,’’ 
ventured,  while  shoving  a ball  dowr 
barrel. 

Hood  Up 

The  first  Saturday  of  the  mi 
zleloader  hunt  Stan  and  Bemie  a 
I were  purring  along  Route  80  towai 
Barkeyville  in  Bernie’s  three-quarti 
ton  pickup,  headed  for  Game  Lands  l 
Ahead,  a car’s  hood  was  up  at  the  side 
the  road,  indicating  trouble.  Bern 
always  a Samaritan  and  a good  n 
chanic,  began  to  slow  down. 

“We  ought  to  help,”  he  said.  Fc 
nuns  were  in  the  car.  They  were  qu 
cold  as  they  had  been  sitting  in  t 
disabled  vehicle  for  some  time. 

Bernie  listened  while  they  tried 
start  the  engine.  Everything  rattled. 

“Stop  it,”  he  called.  “It’s  the  wai 
pump.  ” He  offered  to  push  the  car  t 
miles  up  the  road  to  the  Grove  City  t 
repair  shop. 

The  nuns  were  overjoyed.  “W< 
iray  for  you  to  catch  a deer,”  they  t( 
lim  when  they  learned  our  deer  hi 
lad  been  delayed  to  give  help. 

“You  guys  don’t  know  what  hi 
pened  to  me  three  years  ago,”  Ben 
confided  when  our  pickup  was  on  t 
road  again.  “I  stopped  for  a disabled  < 
another  time,  and  would  you  belie 
it  had  nuns  in  it,  too.  It  was  the  1; 
Saturday  of  the  regular  buck  seasc 
one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
hadn’t  had  a chance  to  hunt  once  duri 
the  whole  season.  Anyway,  after  I ^ 
their  car  going  I stepped  into  t 
woods,  and  there  was  a big  beaut  loc 
ing  at  me,  an  8-pointer.  The  nuns  h 
told  me  they  were  going  to  pray  for  i 
to  get  a deer  that  day  too,  and  I sure  { 
a real  one.  ” 

“We  ll  certainly  believe  in  prayer 
you  get  one  today,”  Stan  said,  loola 
heavenward. 
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HIS  BUCK  IS  DOWN,  hunter  takes  a few  minutes  to  absorb  the  beauty  of  the 
to  help  him  through  the  rest  of  the  winter. 


The  pickup  bumped  off  1-80  at  Bar- 
and  headed  north  on  old  Route 
, where  the  road  split  the  Game  Lands 
awards  Franklin.  Halfway,  near  the 
andy  Creek  bottoms,  where  the  creek 
ourses  through  the  huge  wooded  land 
outh  of  Pekin  Hill,  we  headed  into  the 
/oods. 

Two  excited  hunters  greeted  us 
hortly.  They  had  each  missed  deer. 

“My  gun  didn’t  fire,”  one  lamented, 
and  twelve  deer  stood  there  right  in 
•ont  of  me,  looking  at  me  not  forty 
ards  away.” 

“My  pan  flashed,  but  the  gun  didn’t 
o off,”  said  the  other,  “and  I was 
Making  at  eight  until  the  smoke  rose.” 
[is  voice  showed  frustration. 

“Seems  like  a hot  area,  Stan  said, 
te  told  us  he  was  going  around  a 
illside  where  a nice  big  stand  of  pines 
itermingled  with  the  fine  hillside  oaks 
id  maples  of  the  huge  Game  Lands.  I 
•ok  another  direction. 

Bemie  told  us  afterwards  he  noticed 
lovement  just  after  we  had  disap- 
eared. He  made  out  the  slow  stepping 
: a deer  and  picked  a spot  it  might 
ime  through.  It  was  a long  ways  off  for 
muzzleloader,  a good  75  yards.  The 
eer  stopped  as  it  browsed.  Then  it 
arted  its  almost  aimless  walk  again. 


“I  aimed  nearly  a foot  high,  right  at 
the  top  of  the  shoulder,  ” Bernie  told  us. 
“That  danged  gun  makes  a lot  of  smoke, 
but  then  I saw  the  deer  had  dropped. 

“I  was  so  excited,  I didn’t  even  notice 
I was  trying  to  fill  my  cigarette  lighter 
instead  of  the  powder  measure  for 
another  shot.  By  the  time  I saw  what  I 
was  doing.  I’d  spilled  half  my  powder 
on  the  snow.  I just  dumped  some  in  the 
barrel,  guessing  at  the  right  amount.  ” 
“You  should  have  seen  that  second 
shot,”  Stan  laughed.  He  had  come  on 
the  scene  when  Bernie  gave  out  with  a 
war  whoop.  “It  traveled  twenty  feet 
through  the  snow  after  it  went  through 
the  deer  and  crunched  a five-inch  tree 
trunk.” 

“No  matter.  It’s  a nice  button  buck,” 
Bemie  said  with  satisfaction. 

The  following  week  Stan  had  startling 
news  at  the  coffee  break. 

“Saw  Bernie  in  church  for  the  first 
time  in  a long  time,  he  said.  He  turned 
to  Bemie.  “Didn’t  I?” 

“That’s  right,”  Bernie  said.  “And  just 
between  us,  I’d  suggest  that  next  sea- 
son you  spend  the  first  day  or  two 
driving  around  in  deer  country,  trying 
to  find  some  nuns  with  car  trouble.  The 
way  you  shoot,  you  could  use  some  help 
too!” 
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MOST  VENISON  FINDS  ITS  WAY  to  the  table  of  the  hunter’s  family,  but  far  too  many  til 
that  of  the  slob  hunter  winds  up  on  a dump,  wasted. 


Beyond  the  Hanging  Tree 

By  Dave  Wolf 


HE  HANGING  TREE  consists  of 
anything  from  a sturdy  limb  to  an 
elaborate  frame  of  freshly  painted 
wood.  It  serves  a two-fold  purpose  to 
the  hunter.  Number  one,  it  allows  the 
blood  to  drain  freely  from  his  deer’s 
carcass,  at  the  same  time  keeping  it  out 
of  reach  of  a canine  predator.  And 
number  two,  it  allows  others  to  witness 
the  result  of  his  hunting  endeavor. 

It  is  a ritual  for  hunters,  in 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  particularly, 
to  make  their  rounds  the  evening  of  the 
first  day  of  deer  season,  in  search  of 
hanging  trees.  These  show  the  success 
of  others  and  what  size  racks  are  being 
taken. 

But  few  give  thought  to  what  trans- 
pires beyond  the  hanging  tree.  In  other 
words,  what  happens  to  the  carcass, 
once  removed? 

Of  course,  most  venison  finds  its  way 
to  the  hunter  s table,  and  perhaps  the 
head  is  sent  to  the  local  taxidermist  to 


become  a permanent  addition  to 
trophy  room.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
no  food  is  more  satisfying  than  sav 
venison  in  its  various  forms,  and  aw 
mounted  head  is  a memory  refreshe 
focal  point  for  entrancing  your  friei 
as  you  reminisce  about  your  hunt. 

Unfortunately,  the  slob  hunter  £ 
kills  some  deer.  And  where  does 
tasty  venison  end  up?  As  chops,  ste 
or  deerburgers?  Sadly,  it  does  not. 
too  many  times  it  goes  to  waste  oi 
local  dump.  Instead  of  becoming  a ta 
meal,  it  serves  as  a tool  for  the  a i 
hunter  to  sink  his  teeth  into. 

To  verify  this,  I recently  receive 
letter  from  an  infuriated  anti-hunt 
claiming  that  800  deer  carcasses  w 
found  on  one  dump  in  Buffalo  last  ye 
I doubt  that  this  number  was  corre 
but  there  obviously  was  a problem.  A 
this  is  not  New  York’s  problem  alo 
Numerous  deer  were  wasted  in  Pe 
sylvania  last  year. 
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We,  as  sportsmen,  cannot  allow  this 
to  continue.  The  black  eye  given  by  this 
type  of  individual  will  leave  a lasting 
scar  to  be  worn  by  all  of  us.  I want  to  be 
proud  of  my  sport  and  the  individuals 
who  participate  in  it.  I do  not  in  any 
way  want  to  be  grouped  with  indi- 
viduals who  are  undermining  our 
endeavors.  I look  for  the  day  that  I may 
declare  to  the  anti-hunter  that  this 
could  never  take  place  among  the  ranks 
of  the  Pennsylvania  hunting  fraternity. 

But  for  the  moment,  you  and  I must 
bear  the  criticism  and  hang  our  heads 
in  shame  for  the  handful  among  us  who 
do  not  take  pride  in  our  sport — those 
who  care  nothing  for  the  future  of  our 
sport.  Like  the  thief  in  the  night  who 
steals  what  another  has  worked  so  hard 
to  obtain,  the  undesirable  among  us  are 
stealing  our  rights.  It’s  a sad  thing  to 
oon  template. 

For  those  of  us  who  enjoy  autumn’s 
golden  days  afield,  those  days  which 
are  more  important  to  us  than  the 
amount  of  game  accumulated,  our  fa- 
vorite guns  create  a source  of  pride  for 
as.  They  are  often  special  guns  which 


we  intend  to  hand  down  to  our  children 
and,  hopefully,  they  will  go  in  turn  to 
our  grandchildren.  We  are  the  keepers 
of  our  sport,  a heritage  that  we  have 
received  and  one  that  we  are  given  the 
responsibility  of  retaining  and  helping 
to  flourish. 

Are  we  up  to  the  task?  At  no  other 
time  in  the  history  of  man  has  the 
hunter  been  subjected  to  so  much 
abuse.  Can  we  allow  this  attitude  to 
spread  within  our  society?  Will  hunting 
be  so  defamed  by  the  time  we  pass  this 
heritage  on  to  our  grandchildren  that  it 
will  be  unable  to  exist? 

The  Game  Commission  has  handed 
us  sportsmen  the  ball  by  initiating  the 
SPORT  program.  Now  we  must  carry  it 
as  they  coach  from  the  sidelines.  If  we 
fumble  too  many  times,  we  will  lose. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  weed  our 
gardens,  we  must  do  the  same  among 
our  ranks.  When  we  accomplish  this 
goal,  we  can  once  again  be  proud  of  our 
endeavors.  No  longer  will  we  be  forced 
constantly  onto  the  defensive,  no 
longer  will  we  be  condemned  for  the 
misdeeds  of  the  few. 


Scoring  Program  To  Be  Held  in  1979 


The  seventh  Big  Game  Scoring  Program  will  be  held  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  during  the  spring  of  1979.  Precise  times  and  locations  will  be 
announced.  This  reminder  is  published  so  that  successful  deer  hunters  will 
remember  to  preserve  their  trophies  and  have  them  measured  during  the 
jpcoming  sessions. 

The  Game  Commission’s  measuring  program,  which  scores  trophies  taken 
egitimately  in  Pennsylvania,  was  begun  in  1965  and  held  most  recently  in  1976. 
Trophies  are  scored  according  to  a system  developed  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club.  This  system  takes  into  account  both  the  size  and  symmetry  of  antlers;  thus  it 
Oermits  an  objective  ranking  of  different  individuals  of  a species. 

Although  tnere  has  been  no  bear  season  in  Pennsylvania  since  1976,  skulls  of 
)ears  taken  that  year,  or  in  previous  years  when  there  was  an  open  season,  will  be 
;cored. 


Cookbook  On  Its  Way 

The  wild  game  cookbook  of  recipes  submitted  by  GAME  NEWS  readers 
should  be  available  before  January  1979.  It  will  be  96  pages  long  and  contain 
information  on  preparing  all  species  of  game  birds  and  animals  which  can  be 
hunted  in  Pennsylvania.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  The  price  per  copy, 
including  postage  and  sales  tax,  is  $2.50. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Protector  of  Game 

MONROE  COUNTY— During  our 
recent  exhibit  at  the  West  End  Fair  in 
Gilbert,  as  the  large  crowd  moved 
through  the  fairgrounds,  a cottontail 
rabbit  dashed  among  the  people,  right 
through  our  exhibit  area,  and  was  last 
seen  heading  toward  my  Game  Com- 
mission vehicle  parked  nearby.  It 
seemed  as  though  he  needed  protection 
from  the  crowd  and  knew  where  to  go, 
even  though  he  didn’t  stay  long. — DGP 
D.  E.  Overcash,  E.  Stroudsburg. 


BUTLER  COUNTY— A local  woman 
was  having  difficulty  with  something 
eating  her  ducks.  The  culprit,  a great 
homed  owl,  was  removed  from  the 
area.  Not  an  unusual  complaint,  and  yet 
part  of  my  ensuing  conversation  with 
the  woman  left  me  scratching  my  head. 
She  commented  that  not  only  did  the 
owl  kill  the  mother  duck,  but  also 
frightened  the  eggs,  and  in  her  opinion, 
the  Game  Commission  should  be  liable 
to  pay  damages.  Now,  if  the  PGC  could 
be  held  liable  (which  it  couldn’t)  it 
shouldn’t  be  too  difficult  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  hen  duck,  but  for  the 
frightened  eggs,  we  might  need  the 
services  of  a sharp  big-city  lawyer. — 
DGP  Ned  Weston,  Boyers. 


Fatal  Solution 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— 1 re-1 
cently  rescued  a bam  owl  that  had  been  j 
hanging  from  the  limb  of  a small  tree  by  : 
one  foot.  But  my  rescue  was  shortlived  I 
for  it  soon  fell  into  convulsions  and 
died.  My  guess  is  that  it  ate  a poisoned  1 
rodent.  It  has  been  my  unfortunate 
experience  that  people  often  turn  to 
poison  to  solve  their  “animal  prob- 
lems.’’ When  will  they  learn  that  many 
poisons  keep  on  killing  indiscrimi- ' 
nately?  How  ironic  that  one  of  the 
world’s  best  mousers  was  killed  because  s 
man,  once  again,  thought  he  had  a ii 
better  mousetrap. — DGP  William  h 
Wasserman,  Lansdale. 

I 

Deer,  1;  Book,  0 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— We  often'" 
hear  about  deer  being  hit  by  motor 
vehicles  and  coming  out  on  the  losing 
end.  This  summer  we  had  a deer  come 
out  on  top  in  a similar  situation.  Thad-j 
deus  Book  of  Doylesburg  was  driving  C 
his  tractor  along  his  cornfield  when  £^r 
big  doe  came  charging  out  of  the  com  m 
Thaddeus  and  the  deer  probably  sawjj 
each  other  at  the  same  time;  the  deer  rede 
jumped  and  missed  the  tractor  but  col  |i$ 
lided  with  Mr.  Book,  knocking  hin  ,(, 
clear  off  his  tractor.  After  the  surprising 
wore  off,  Mr.  Book  had  a good  laugh]? 
over  it.  Man  and  his  machines  don’t  wii  fete' 
all  the  battles  with  wildlife. — DGIl? 
Frank  Clark,  Chambersburg.  a] 

jinn 

la 

Blacklisted  ’ 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— During  thf 
last  hunting  season  a factory  in  ir  1 1,1 
district  used  one  of  our  SPORT  poste 
to  keep  a list  of  the  employees  v 
arrested  during  the  season.  A word  t ; 
the  wise:  don’t  be  a slob  hunter  or  you 
get  your  name  on  the  “SPOR 
List.  — -DGP  Gary  W.  Packard,  Milief 
lersburg.  | 
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Both  Sides 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION  OF- 
ICE — Recently  I was  asked  to  pre- 
sent a program  on  the  environment  to 
in  elementary  class.  The  students  were 
ttentive  and  interested,  but  what  im- 
ressed  me  most  was  their  teacher  s 
rtitude.  He  felt  the  students  received 
nough  exposure  to  anti-hunting 
iroups  and  should  hear  the  other  side 
|? the  coin  from  the  Game  Commission, 
hope  we  have  many  more  equal  time 
)portunities  like  this  one.— DGP 
ary  W.  Smith,  Kempton. 


. . And  Deer  Jaws,  and  . . . 

TIOGA  COUNTY — It  isn’t  easy  try- 
ig  to  function  out  of  a motel  room  as  a 
(strict  game  protector,  but  I think  it  is 
( en  more  difficult  for  the  cleaning  lady 
t try  to  make  her  way  through  the 
Ixes,  clothes,  papers,  movie  projec- 
t%  shoes,  typewriter,  etc.,  to  make  the 
1 d each  day. — DGP  John  Roller, 
\ellsboro. 

Why  Not  Try  It? 

| CLARION  COUNTY— In  August  the 
(arion  Chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Irmers  Association  hosted  a hot  dog 
ad  corn  roast  for  the  Clarion  County 
F deration  of  Sportsmens’  Clubs  mem- 
fa  rs  and  families.  The  sportsmen  were 
bated  to  an  abundance  of  good  food 
ai  excellent  speakers  including  Terry 
Bder,  wildlife  specialist  from  Penn 
S te’s  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Evid  Wright,  state  representative; 
ail  David  Zacherl,  Clarion  County 
Cmocratic  chairman.  The  sportsmen 
gi  a chance  to  discuss  things  firsthand 
vvh  farmers.  Wildlife  damage  to  farm 
cips,  rather  than  hunter  behavior, 
stmed  to  be  the  main  problem  con- 
fining landowners.  I believe  sports - 
ain  in  Clarion  can  now  better  ap- 
piciate  the  problems  of  the  farmer, 
ir  I hope  this  cooperation  and  discus- 
sin  will  continue  in  this  county,  and 
sfsad  to  other  counties. — DGP  Gor- 
f(  J.  Couillard,  Clarion. 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— I recently 
read  in  a Rochester,  N.Y.,  newspaper 
that  the  wildlife  conservation  agency  in 
that  state  was  experimenting  with  the 
use  of  dogs  to  determining  the  presence 
of  game  in  vehicles,  containers,  etc. 
Apparently  the  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  gave  New  York  the  idea.  The 
Mounties  claim  that  on  road  checks, 
these  dogs  can  swiftly  check  thirty  cars 
in  the  same  time  that  it  takes  an  officer 
to  search  one  car.  The  officer  has  to 
methodically  check  every  compartment 
for  game  or  parts  of  game,  while  the 
dog  is  simply  paraded  around  the  out- 
side of  the  vehicle  for  a quick  sniff. — 
DGP  Al  Scott,  Rural  Valley. 


Never  Underestimate  . . . 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— Recently  I 
received  information  that  a young  girl 
and  boy  had  seen  a person  shoot  a duck 
on  the  river  near  Everett.  When  I went 
to  their  home  and  asked  for  them,  a girl 
of  about  nine  said,  “I’m  the  one  who 
saw  it.”  Since  most  of  my  dealings  are 
with  adults  who  see  “big  white,”  or 
“small  dark”  cars,  and  out-of-state 
plates,  I at  once  lost  all  hope  of  finding 
out  who  had  shot  the  duck.  But  before  I 
could  ask  any  questions,  the  girl  raised 
her  forearm  and  read  off  the  registra- 
tion number  she  had  written  on  her 
arm.  Between  the  girl  and  the  boy,  I 
had  a correct  license  number  and  an 
accurate  description  of  the  vehicle.  The 
violator  was  successfully  prose- 
cuted.— DGP  Tom  Barney,  Everett. 
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Yes,  We  Really  Are 
NORTHWEST  DIVISION  OF- 
FICE— To  my  friends  who  don’t 
really  believe  that  I am  a district  game 
protector,  since  I’m  not  listed  in  the 
back  of  the  1978-79  Digest  of  Hunting 
and  Trapping  Regulations,  maybe  this 
Field  Note  will  convince  you!  P.S.  Nine 
other  officers  are  not  listed  either  be- 
cause we  were  assigned  to  Division 
Offices  rather  than  specific  dis- 
tricts.— DGP  William  C.  Wingo, 
Franklin. 


Knock  Off  the  Mourning 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— Recendy  a 
woman  called  and  told  me  she  was  very 
upset  because  of  a problem  she  was 
having  with  wildlife.  Expecting  the 
usual  groundhog  or  rabbit-in-the- 
garden  complaint,  I asked  her  what  I 
could  do  to  help.  She  said  I could  come 
to  her  home  and  poison  all  the  mourn- 
ing doves.  She  told  me  she  couldn’t 
stand  the  noise  they  make  when  they 
coo.  I informed  her  that  I would  not 
poison  the  doves,  that  they  are  pro- 
tected by  law,  and  that  she  should  be 
glad  to  hear  a wild  bird  around  her 
home.  The  woman  was  not  happy  with 
my  answer  and  told  me  that  she  was 
going  to  move  where  there  were  no 
birds.  It’s  not  bad  enough  that  more 
and  more  habitat  for  wildlife  is  being 
destroyed  each  year;  now  the  animals 
are  expected  to  be  mute  when  they  pass 
through  a housing  development. — 
DGP  John  A.  Shutter,  Jr.,  Lancaster. 


How  About  Anchovies? 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— It’s  a wel 
known  fact  that  bears,  opportunist 
that  they  are,  will  feed  on  just  abou 
anything  that’s  even  close  to  what  wi 
humans  would  consider  edible.  Jus 
about.  A local  man  was  pickinj 
blueberries  on  State  Game  Lands  IT 
in  Cabbage  Hollow  this  August.  Hi 
brought  along  sandwiches:  one  chickei 
and  one  limburger  cheese.  He  left  hi 
lunch  on  top  of  a pail  of  freshly  picket 
berries  and  then  proceeded  througl 
the  patch,  picking  a second  pail  full 
Later,  as  he  was  working  his  way  back 
he  found  a bear  sitting  with  the  paj 
between  his  legs.  The  bear  pulled  ou 
the  limburger  sandwich,  sniffed  it  an 
promptly  tossed  it  aside.  He  then  prc 
ceeded  to  eat  the  chicken  sandwich  an 
the  man’s  hard  earned  blueberries. - 
DGP  Bill  Hutson,  Muncy. 


The  Name  Game 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISIOi 
OFFICE — Did  you  ever  wonder  wl 
certain  landmarks  received  the 
names?  I had  the  opportunity  to  lea 
about  one  place  firsthand.  While  patr< 
ling  State  Game  Lands  75,  I spottec 
large  black  bear  walking  near  a sm 
stream.  When  the  bear  noticed  me, 
took  off  running.  I looked  at  the  toj 
graphic  map  to  find  my  location  and  t 
name  of  the  small  stream.  Sure  enoug 
I was  at  Bear  Run. — DGP  Denr 
Dusza,  Jersey  Shore. 
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Instant  Family 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— Deputy  Dale 
: Snyder  tells  me  that  while  using  a 
back-hoe  this  summer  to  uncover  his 
well,  his  daughter  Gert  discovered  a 
bird’s  nest  built  in  the  boom  of  the 
back-hoe.  After  they  had  quit  digging, 

! Dne  of  the  baby  birds  fell  out  of  the 
i lest.  His  son  George,  knowing  the 
nachine  would  be  on  the  job  for  several 
lays,  removed  the  nest  and  seven  nest- 
ings. He  placed  them  in  a wren’s  nest 
vhich  had  been  built  in  a sheepskin 
vash  mitt  hanging  on  the  clothesline, 
vhich  already  contained  four  eggs.  In  a 
ew  minutes  a pair  of  very  bewildered 
vrens  began  working  feverishly  to  feed 
he  new  family.  We  hope  the  foster 
arents  didn  t blow  their  minds  trying 
i figure  how  they  suddenly  became  so 
rolific. — DGP  Skip  Littwin,  Hum- 
lelstown. 
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(Close  Encounter  of  the 
Wrong  Kind 

MERCER  COUNTY — Recendy  my 
ife  and  I attended  our  first  Division 
icnic.  One  of  the  competitions  for  the 
ives  was  “Knock  the  head  off  the 
ame  Protector.”  The  object  is  to 
lock  the  head  off  of  a dummy  dressed 
full  PGC  uniform,  using  a rolling  pin. 
had  better  watch  my  step  in  the  future 
icause  my  wife  was  the  first  to  connect 
ith  a solid  hit. — DGP  James  J. 
onatelli,  Mercer. 


Good  Advice 


NORTHWEST  DIVISION  OF- 
i CE — I recendy  received  a call 
bm  a very  upset  woman  who  stated 
(at  her  daughter  had  handled  a dead 
It  and  was  afraid  of  getting  rabies. 

J though  the  chances  that  the  bat  had 
(id  of  rabies  are  relatively  slim,  con- 
t cting  the  disease  without  being  bit- 
ti  would  be  even  more  rare;  however, 
ail  a;ick  wild  animal  (even  dead)  should 
Tver  be  handled.  If  a wild  animal  is 
aproachable,  something  is  amiss,  and 
ion-  t:  best  course  of  action  is  to  back  off 
iief  i al  report  it  to  the  nearest  game 
;P*  p>tector. — DGP  Robert  L.  Lumadue, 
Finklin. 


Why  I Don’t  Believe 
In  UFO  Sightings! 

LUZERNE  COUNTY — From  my  ex- 
periences with  some  people  who  see 
mountain  lions,  bears  and  many  other 
animals  and  birds  they  can’t  identify  or 
are  afraid  of,  too  many  of  these  persons 
have  at  first  the  wrong  idea  in  mind — to 
shoot  it,  to  destroy  it,  to  kill  it.  UFOs? 
They  would  have  been  annihilated,  to 
be  sure. — DGP  Theodore  Vesloski, 
Wilkes-Barre. 
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Educated  Bears 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION  OF- 
FICE— Recently  I had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  Jack  Giles,  Game  Com- 
mission bear  biologist,  other  Game 
Commission  personnel  and  Dr.  Allen 
Woolf  from  the  Rachelwood  Research 
Center  on  a study  of  the  peripheral 
range  of  the  black  bear  in  Pennsylvania. 
It’s  been  fun  and  it’s  been  educational. 
Educational  especially  for  the  bears, 
who  have  rapidly  learned  how  to  avoid 
the  researchers. — DGP  Charlie  May, 
Latrobe. 


Extra  Hazard 

FAYETTE  COUNTY— Weeds  and 
brush  are  excessive  again  this  year  due 
to  the  warm,  wet  summer.  Hunters 
should  make  themselves  aware  of  this 
and  be  extra  sure  of  their  target  before 
they  shoot. — DGP  Donald  R.  Smith, 
Union  town. 
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In  My  Spare  Time 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— The  other 
day,  my  wife  received  a phone  call  from 
a lady  complaining  about  a woodchuck 
doing  damage  to  her  garden.  After  lis- 
tening to  the  complaint,  the  lady  asked 
my  wife  whether  I do  this  kind  of  work 
for  a hobby. — DGP  Edward  Gdosky, 
Dallas. 


Rise  to  the  Occasion 

Food  and  Cover  employee  Dale 
Zimmerman  has  devised  a novel  way  to 
avoid  rattlesnake  bites.  Recently, 
Zimmerman  and  co-worker  Bob  Miller 
were  checking  bluebird  nesting  boxes 
to  determine  productivity.  Since  the 
boxes  were  placed  eight  to  ten  feet  off 
the  ground,  Zimmerman  took  along  a 
small  stepladder.  Miller  remained  at 
the  truck  parked  nearby,  sorting 
through  equipment.  Miller,  being  the 
perceptive  individual  that  he  is,  stated 
that  he  instantly  knew  something  had 
gone  awry  when  he  heard  screams  of 
panic  echoing  up  and  down  the  valley. 
He  looked  up,  to  see  Zimmerman 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  food  plot 
on  the  very  top  of  the  stepladder, 
screaming  Snake!  for  all  ne  was 
worth.  As  Zimmerman  relates  it,  Miller 
took  his  own  sweet  time  getting  to  him 
to  dispatch  the  large  rattlesnake  baying 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  Moral:  Either 
carry  a stepladder  to  avoid  rattlesnakes 
or  carry  a rattlesnake  to  tree  Food  and 
Cover  employees. — LMO  J.  E. 
Schweitzer,  Hummelstown. 


Away  From  it  All? 

PERRY  COUNTY — After  hearing  my 
wife  lament,  “Summer  is  gone  ana  we 
never  got  to  go  anywhere,”  I gave  in 
and  took  my  family  to  Ocean  City, 
Maryland.  It  felt  great  getting  away 
from  it  all  for  a few  days.  As  we  were 
standing  in  the  ocean  taking  it  all  in,  we 
noticed  a small  boat  traveling  by  with  a 
large  electronic  billboard  which  lit  up  a 
few  words  at  a time  until  this  message 
was  complete:  “A  business  man — who 
takes  his  wife — to  a convention — is  like 
a hunter — who  takes  the  game 
warden — on  a hunting  trip!”  It  took 
some  tall  explaining  to  convince  my 
wife  I wasn’t  responsible  for  that 
gag. — DGP  Butch  Camp,  Elliottsburg. 


Do  They  Care? 

TIOGA  COUNTY— When  are  some 
dog  owners  going  to  learn?  By  allowing 
their  dogs  to  roam  free,  they  take  the 
chance  not  only  of  being  fined,  but  alsc 
of  having  their  dogs  shot  for  pursuing  01 
killing  wildlife.  If  these  owners  care  sc 
little  for  their  dogs,  why  do  they  have 
them  in  the  first  place? — DGP  Steve  ^ 
Gehringer,  Covington.  r 


Easier  to  Pick  Up 

BUTLER  COUNTY— As  part  of  m; 
report  at  County  Council  every  month  n-m 
I always  indicate  the  number  of  road  • , 
killed  deer  in  my  district.  I was  amusee  ,, 
to  read  the  minutes  from  a recent  meet  , 
ing,  where  it' was  reported  TOAD  kill  | jer 
were  running  high. — DGP  Larrj|, 
Heade,  Butler. 


Latest  Fashion 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— Th 
fawn  deer  that  were  a part  of  the  Gan' 
Commission  exhibit  at  the  Westmor 
land  County  Fair  are  on  loan  fro 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Universi 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Uni 
Both  have  yellow  ear  tags  to  identii 
them.  Several  little  girls  stopped  to  a: 
why  the  deer  have  barrettes  in  the 
ears. — DGP  Barry  K.  Moore,  Salt  it 
burg. 
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PGC  Director 
to  Head 

nternational  Group 


y Ted  Godshall 


Glenn  L.  Bowers 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

I'tLENN  L.  BOWERS,  executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
'7  sion,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and 
midlife  Agencies. 

The  International  Association  is  a voluntary  association  whose  government 
embers  include  the  wildlife  agencies  of  all  50  states,  the  four  agencies  of  the  U.  S. 
gvemment  involved  with  fish  and  wildlife,  and  the  wildlife  agencies  of  the 
Iiminion  of  Canada,  six  Canadian  provinces,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
ai  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  International  Association  promotes  rational 
nmagement  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  coordinates  efforts  of  public  agencies 
riponsible  for  protection  and  management  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  of  North 
Aierica. 

3owers,  a native  of  York  who  has  been  executive  director  of  the  Game 
C mmission  since  1965,  has  been  a member  of  the  International  Association  since 
l!|>9.  He  was  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  organization  in  1971  and 
$«ved  as  chairman  of  that  committee  in  1976.  He  previously  served  as  chairman  of 

1'f  Resolutions  Committee,  was  second  vice  president  of  the  group  in  1976-77, 
u l last  year  served  as  first  vice  president  of  the  organization. 

Sowers  received  a B.S.  degree  in  zoology  and  entomology  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vgia  State  University  in  1946.  He  also  earned  an  M.S.  degree  in  wildlife 
niagement  at  Penn  State  in  1948.  His  undergraduate  work  was  interrupted 
king  World  War  II,  when  he  served  with  the  Marine  Corps  from  1942  through 
I|5.  He  was  a fighter  pilot  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain  with  the  renowned 
lfbk  Sheep  Squadron  of  “Pappy”  Boyington  during  combat  operations  in  the 
k th  Pacific. 

owers  has  been  a Game  Commission  employee  since  1948.  He  served  as  a 
# e biologist  and  was  chief  of  the  division  of  research  for  two  years  before 
•earning  deputy  executive  director  of  the  agency  in  1959. 
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Some  practical  advice  on  finding  out  if  you  want — and  how  to  get— 


A Job  With  Wildlife 

By  Toni  Williams 

GAME  NEWS  Staff  Writer 


MY  JOB  IS  GREAT  for  someone 
who  loves  to  read.  All  sorts  of 
hunting,  environmental  and  wildlife 
magazines  cross  my  desk,  plus  a bliz- 
zard of  news  releases,  memoranda, 
manuscripts,  newspapers  and  miscel- 
laneous publications,  including  the 
books  Bob  Bell  and  I read  for  review. 
Some  of  this  goes  into  my  column, 
“In  the  Wind,”  some  gets  filed  or 
passed  on,  and  some  gets  tucked  into 
my  brain.  The  last  group  includes  an 
article  I read  recently  in  another 
state  magazine.  North  Dakota  Out- 
doors. “The  Facts  of  Life”  described 
what’s  ahead  for  young  folks  thinking 
of  a career  in  wildlife. 

We  agreed  on  most  things,  but  I 
thought  they  skipped  a few  areas, 
and  felt  our  readers  might  be  in- 
terested in  information  tailored  for 
Pennsylvanians,  including  information 
on  the  Game  Commission.  If  you’re 
considering  a career  with  wildlife,  or 
know  someone  who  is,  there  are 
some  things  you’ll  want  to  know. 
Several  books  and  pamphlets  will 
help;  a few  are  listed  at  the  end  of 
this  article.  I’d  like  to  supplement 
those  with  some  information  about 
recent  trends  and  some  “between  the 
lines  stuff  they  don  t tell  you,  from 
my  own  and  my  friends’  experiences. 
We  don’t  know  everything,  of  course; 
I strongly  suggest  you  talk  to  a wild- 
life biologist,  game  protector,  artist  or 
some  other  practicing  wildlifer  in  the 
specialty  you’re  considering — more 
than  one,  if  possible. 

THE  WORK:  WHAT  IT’S  LIKE 

First,  a word  of  warning.  Wildlife 
work  is  often  not  what  aspiring 
wildlifers  expect.  If  you’re  consider- 
ing the  field  because  you  think  ani- 
mals are  cute  and  neat,  or  because 


you  like  to  hunt  and  fish  a lot,  per- 
haps you  should  reconsider.  (I  say 
“perhaps,”  because  you  may  survive 
the  jolt  and  enjoy  what  you’ve  gotten 
yourself  into  anyway — I did.) 

The  sad  truth  is  that  wildlifers 
work  far  more  with  people  and  paper 
than  they  do  with  real  live  animals. 
Also,  they  tend  to  be  overworked  or 
dedicated  (both,  usually)  and  work; 
long  hours  while  their  8-5  neighbors 
are  out  hunting,  fishing  and  enjoying 
nature. 

A second  warning:  If  you  don’t  like 
people  and  don’t  have  a knack  for  work- 
ing with  them,  or  feel  you  can  develop 
it,  a career  in  any  of  the  natural  re- 
sources will  probably  be  a mistake. 
That  includes  not  only  the  pleasant, 
responsible  segment  of  the  public  (bless 
’em!)  but  also  the  obnoxious,  ignorant, 
bellicose  segment. 

As  is  true  of  most  jobs  in  the' 
biological  field,  the  work  isn’t  nearl)  | 
as  romantic  as  many  people  think  , 
Television  shows  have  perpetuatec 
the  myth  of  the  kindly  plaid-shirt  of 
in  the  boonies  somewhere  nursing  ; 
bear  back  to  health  or  studying  goril 
las  in  the  steaming  jungle.  Thosi| 
glamorous  things  happen  (thougl  || 
even  they  involve  their  share  of  fail  I 
ures,  frustrations  and  other  unpleas Jj 
antness  which  seldom  appears  01  * 
screen),  but  they’re  the  highlights  [' 
not  the  usual  fare.  You’re  much  morj 
likely,  depending  on  your  precise  pc 
sition,  to  be  counting  deer  pellet  I 
writing  Pittman-Bobertson  project  r< 
ports,  analyzing  pheasant  kill  statistii 
by  computer,  writing  time  and  acti 
ity  reports,  giving  talks  to  scho 
groups  or  sportsmen’s  groups,  tellin 
folks  how  to  get  rid  of  the  skunl 
under  their  porches  or  the  squirre 
in  their  attics,  answering  questions  o 
hunting  seasons  and  laws,  spends 
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sleepless,  seemingly  endless  nights  on 
patrol  when  nothing  happens  . . . and 
so  on. 

Be  prepared  to  have  your  idealism 
quickly  turned  to  cynicism,  too,  espe- 
cially if  you’re  in  the  law  enforcement 
end.  Your  faith  in  your  fellow  man  may 
be  sorely  tested. 

You’ve  got  to  believe  fervently 
enough  in  the  importance  of  what 
/ou  re  doing  to  stay  dedicated  and 
mthused  despite  all  the  dull  days 
.nd  all  the  frustrating  ones.  There’s 
Iways  someone  complaining  about 
'ou  or  what  you  represent;  you  need 
nough  dedication  and  internal  for- 
itude  to  keep  on  despite  the  harass- 
nent. 

You  might  be  getting  the  idea  that 
:>  be  a wildlifer,  you  have  to  be 
lightly  masochistic.  Maybe  that’s 
*ue.  You  probably  aren’t  going  to  be 
luch  of  a hero  among  your 
eighbors — you  might  be,  but  don’t 
sunt  on  it — and  you  won’t  be  get- 
ng  rich.  There  are  plenty  of  job 
itisfactions,  but  you  should  think 
ng  and  hard  about  whether  those 
ill  satisfy  you — and  your  future 


DUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 


There  are  a few  manual  labor  jobs 
which  require  no  special  educational 
background.  They  re  important  jobs 
and  will  require  hard  work  and  in- 
genuity. If  that  s what  you  re  looking 
for,  fine.  If  you  re  aiming  to  be  a 
conservation  officer,  biologist,  or  simi- 
lar specialist,  you’ll  need  more 
schooling. 

The  requirements  for  Pennsylvania 
Conservation  Officer  (game  protector 
or  land  manager)  include  a high 
school  education.  That  s all  that’s 
formally  required,  but  the  competi- 
tion is  so  keen,  and  there  are  so 
many  bright  young  men  and  women 
who  do  have  college  degrees,  that  it’s 
getting  tougher  all  the  time  to  get 
into  the  training  program  with  only  a 
high  school  education.  For  example, 
the  16th  Training  Class  had  1900  ap- 
plicants for  29  openings;  all  but  five 
of  those  accepted  had  at  least  some 
college,  and  two  had  master’s  de- 
grees. For  the  17th  Class,  there  were 
1,650  applicants  for  24  openings;  all 
but  two  of  those  accepted  had  educa- 
tion beyond  high  school  and  one  had 
two  master’s  degrees. 

Some  states  formally  require  an 
associate  degree  (5  states)  or 
bachelor’s  degree  (14  states)  for  their 
conservation  officers;  in  other  states, 
it  may  be  a de  facto  requirement.  A 
college  degree  doesn’t  necessarily 
make  a person  a better  conservation 


SEVERAL  OF  THE  WILDLIFE  specialists:  professor,  biologist,  aide. 


Virtually  every  wildlife  position  re- 
lires  at  least  a high  school  diploma 
equivalent.  Most  require  more. 


officer  (it  may,  or  it  may  even  hinder 
him  if  he  or  his  associates  get  hung 
up  about  it)  but  it  definitely  makes 
him  more  competitive,  other  things 
being  equal.  In  states  which  formally 
require  college  work,  it  will  have  to 
be  in  wildlife  management,  biology  or 
a related  field;  for  strictly  competitive 
purposes,  it  might  be  in  any  field. 

Requirements  for  state  wildlife 
biologist  vary,  from  high  school  plus 
several  years  of  experience  to  a mas- 
ter’s degree  or  Ph.D.  plus  experi- 
ence. The  usual  is  a master’s  degree 
in  wildlife  management.  Foresters 
need  comparable  education.  Some 
states  have  biology  or  forestry  techni- 
cians who  are  high  school  graduates 
or  associate  degree  holders. 

TYPES  OF  JOBS  AVAILABLE 

Most  people,  when  they  think  of  a 
wildlife  career,  think  of  two  special- 
ties: law  enforcement  and  research. 
But  many  other  specialists  are 
needed  in  wildlife  work.  Take  a look 
at  one  of  our  annual  reports  (printed 
in  the  January  issue  each  year)  and 
you’ll  get  some  idea  of  the  variety  of 
work  involved  in  managing  wildlife. 
There  are  also  jobs  related  to  wildlife 
which  you  can  pursue  in  private  or- 
ganizations or  on  your  own.  You 
could  be  a freelance  writer  or  artist, 
for  example;  you  could  become  a pro- 
fessional lobbyist,  manager  or  fund- 
raiser for  a conservation  organization 
such  as  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion or  The  Wildlife  Society.  If  your 
talents  are  clerical  you  could  seek  a 
job  as  secretary  or  receptionist  for  a 
government  agency  or  private  organi- 
zation working  for  wildlife. 

The  job  types  are  almost  endless, 
though  you  may  have  to  look  hard  for 
some  of  them.  If  you  want  a job  in 
wildlife,  be  flexible — your  chances  for 
employment  will  be  vastly  improved. 

With  your  mind  wide  open  to  all 
the  options,  you’ll  also  be  better  pre- 
pared to  surmount  the  next  difficulty: 
a shortage  of  jobs.  For  several  years, 
aspiring  wildlifers  have  far  outnum- 
bered wildlife  jobs.  And  the  lower 
the  educational  level,  the  fewer 
graduates  are  able  to  land  those  jobs. 


To  quote  a federal  publication  on 
conservation  careers: 

“Competition  is  expected  to  remain 
heavy  and  hiring  levels  low  . . . Com- 
petition will  remain  so  high  that  only 
eligibles  with  the  very  top  ratings  will 
be  referred  for  agency  consideration.  ” 


SALARIES 


As  I mentioned,  you’re  not  likely  to 
get  rich  in  this  field,  no  matter  what 
your  specialty.  Pay  scales  have  gone  up 
quite  a bit  in  recent  years.  Some 
wildlife  agencies  have  come  under  col- 
lective bargaining.  Pay,  depending  on 
exact  position,  number  of  years  on  the 
job,  etc.,  varies  from  the  margin  of 
poverty  to  adequate  for  someone  sup- 
porting a family.  I don’t  know  any  rich 
wildlifers — not  even  any  moderately 
wealthy  ones.  Just  as  an  indication, 
here  are  beginning  salaries  for  several 
positions,  from  a 1977  survey  of  states, 
federal  agencies,  universities  and  pri- 
vate companies.  (Bear  in  mind  that 
these  don’t  include  fringe  benefits, 
which  may  be  significant. ) 

Fish  & Wildlife  Service, 
biologist  aide 
biologist  (B.S.) 
biologist  (M.S.) 

Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  biologist  (M.S.) 
University,  asst.  prof,  of 
wildlife  (Ph.D.)  $11,500-18,000 

State,  wildlife  biologist 
(B.S. /M.S.)  7,592-13,896 

conservation  officer 
(high  school  or  B.S.)  6,600-14,520 
publications 

specialist  8,520-17,999 

Private  industry  (a  1973  figure,  bro- 
ken down  only  to  the  level  of  “life 
scientists’  which  includes 
biochemists,  medical  technicians, 
etc.  in  addition  to  wildlifers) 
(B.S.)  $8,500  average 


$ 7,408 
9,303 
11,523 


9,303 


JOBS  WITH  THE  PGC 


Chances  are  slim — but  not  non-,, 
existent — that  you  will  find  a job  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  ti 
There  just  aren’t  that  many  jobs,  andjj| 
we  have  an  extremely  low  tumoveij 

GAME  NEWi i, 
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ate.  Once  a person  gets  a job  here,  he 
ends  to  keep  it  until  he  dies  or  retires. 
Cven  the  seasonal  workers  and  part- 
ime  laborers  keep  coming  back.  But 
ome  people  do  leave,  and  some  retire, 
nd  occasionally  a new  position  is 
reated  (or  lost!).  The  situation,  I un- 
erstand,  is  much  the  same  in  other 
tates. 

Most  non-clerical  positions  are  filled 
y men  who  take  the  state  Civil  Service 
«ams  and  then  are  graduated  from  our 
raining  School.  The  Commission  ac- 
5pts  20-25  persons  for  training  as  often 
: necessary,  usually  every  two  or  three 
sars.  Formation  of  a class  is  an- 
ounced  in  local  newspapers  and 
trough  Civil  Service  offices.  Technical 
ftrsonnel  (biologists,  foresters,  sur- 
;yors,  etc.)  are  also  hired  from  Civil 
ijrvice  lists.  They  are  expected  to  al- 
iady  be  trained  in  their  specialties, 
lit  some  may  also  attend  an  ab- 
l eviated  course  at  the  PGC  Training 
! hook 

Clerical  personnel  are  hired  directly 
1 the  Harrisburg  office  or  the  field 
cice  involved,  in  conjunction  with  the 
(ivemor’s  personnel  office.  For  most 
borer  positions,  you  should  contact 
t?  immediate  supervisor;  for  example, 
twork  on  a Food  & Cover  crew,  talk  to 
t;  land  manager  in  your  area.  His 
D,me  is  available  from  your  district 
ne  protector  or  from  one  of  the  six 
I'ision  offices  listed  in  the  back  of 
ClME  NEWS  on  alternate  months.  To 
a rk  at  a game  farm  or  the  nursery, 
outact  the  supervisor  there;  these  are 
ao  listed  in  the  back  of  GAME 
MWS.  Remember,  though,  very  few 
piitions  are  open. 

J BS  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES 

I I 

lere  are  the  first  steps  in  applying 

0 other  jobs: 

i 'ederal:  Go  to  a federal  job  informa- 
tfi  office  (in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 

1 risburg;  or  call  the  toll-free  number 
is  jd  in  the  Yellow  Pages)  and  ask  for 
Anouncement  421,  “Life  Sciences: 
l oortunities  in  the  Federal  Govem- 
nit”  and  Form  SF-171,  the  applica- 
i<i  form.  The  announcement  de- 

j0V  icbes  the  types  of  jobs  available,  the 

tif  retirements  for  each,  and  how  to  ap- 

l!l([  Member  ms 


ply.  The  basic  scheme  for  most  federal 
agencies  is  that  you  fill  out  the  171 
(which  may  take  quite  a while;  I suggest 
you  make  a copy  before  you  send  it  in 
so  it  won’t  take  so  long  tne  next  time), 
wait  till  an  opening  is  announced  in 
your  field,  and  quickly  send  your  171  to 
the  appropriate  center.  You  will  be 
placed  on  the  federal  job  register  in 
some  order  of  qualification.  Positions 
are  filled  from  tne  top  of  the  register. 
Some  agencies  work  differently,  and  it 
may  get  complicated.  Between  the  nice 
folks  at  the  federal  employment  office, 
Announcement  421,  and  the  agency 
involved,  you  should  be  able  to  floun- 
der through.  If  not,  you  probably 
wouldn  t have  liked  government  work 
anyway. 

Other  states:  Most,  like  ours,  hire 
from  a state  civil  service  list.  Some 
require  that  you  be  a resident  (and  a 
native,  or  almost  one)  of  that  state; 
others  might  not  require  it  but  you 
don  t have  much  chance  if  you  aren  t. 
The  degree  to  which  they  stay  in- 
state for  technical  personnel  varies. 
Be  familiar  with  the  organization!  It’s 
not  going  to  make  any  points  if  you 
write  to  the  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion if  that  state  has  a Department  of 
Environmental  Resources.  An  in- 
vestment of  $3  will  get  you  the  cur- 
rent Conservation  Directory  from  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  or  you 
can  use  it  at  a library  for  free.  It  s a 
goldmine  for  the  jobseeker.  It  has 
names,  addresses,  phone  numbers, 
etc.,  for  all  state,  federal,  territorial, 
Canadian  provincial,  and  major  pri- 
vate non-profit  conservation  agencies. 

Private  companies:  The  procedures 
vary.  The  best  bet  is  to  ask  around, 
find  out  what  companies  exist,  and  go 
to  visit  them;  call  or  write  a letter  if 
you  can  t visit.  These  may  be  consult- 
ing firms  or  large  companies  with 
their  own  environmental  depart- 
ments. 

SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS 

Here  are  a few  suggestions  to  in- 
crease your  chances  of  finding  and 
landing  one  of  those  precious  jobs: 

• Get  experience  in  any  way  you 
can.  Try  to  get  work  in  a state  or  na- 
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BIG  PART  of  any  wildlife  job. 


tional  park  in  the  summer,  or  as  an 
aide  or  technician  for  a wildlife 
agency.  Volunteer  if  you  can  t find 
paid  work.  Some  states  require  pre- 
vious experience,  and  it  never  hurts. 
Agency  heads  have  told  me  numerous 
times  that,  given  two  applicants  of 
equal  qualifications,  they  11  take  the 
one  with  experience. 

• If  you’re  interested  in  “warden” 
work,  you  might  consider  applying  to 
become  a deputy  game  protector 
when  you’re  21.  It  s virtually  volun- 
teer work,  but  a good  way  to  find  out 
if  you  and  a wildlife  career  are  suited 
for  one  another.  If  your  district  game 
protector  has  openings  on  his  deputy 
force,  discuss  your  interests  with 
him. 

• Join  wildlife-oriented  organiza- 
tions so  that  you  can  meet  or  learn  of 
your  potential  employers,  and  vice- 
versa.  Pennsylvania  has  state  chapters 
of  the  major  professional  organiza- 
tions, including  The  Wildlife  Society. 
The  national  organizations  of  these 
societies  may  also  be  helpful,  if  you 
can  afford  them.  Local  organizations, 
such  as  Audubon  Society  chapters, 
often  include  conservation  leaders 
among  their  members.  Go  to  all  the 
meetings  you  can  afford,  and  don  t be 
shy;  talk  to  people  you  want  to  work 
for.  You  don  t have  to  ask  them  for  a 
job  right  there.  Just  let  them  know 
you  exist  and  that  you’re  interested 
enough  in  the  field  to  attend  pro- 
fessional meetings.  You  can  make  a 


lot  of  valuable  contacts.  And  pro- 
fessional society  membership  looks 
good  on  your  resume,  anyway. 

• Whenever  you  can,  go  in  persor 
to  inquire  about  a job.  Employers  are 
more  likely  to  remember  you  if  the> 
have  a face  to  connect  with  youi 
name.  Second  in  advisability  is  ; 
phone  call.  If  you  don’t  get  the  job. 
at  least  you’ve  made  another  contact. 

Wildlife  agencies  tend  to  be  rathei 
conservative,  so  I wouldn’t  sugges 
wearing  jeans  and  T-shirt  or  thongs  anc 
a halter  top  to  an  interview.  Most  art 
less  than  enthusiastic  about  long  hair  oi 
men.  Look  wholesome. 

• For  most  wildlife  agencies,  it  is  ;j 
fact  that  if  you  don’t  hunt  or  haven 
ever  hunted,  you  re  not  too  likely  t 
get  a job.  Hunting  is  an  importan 
tool  of  wildlife  management,  and 
you  don’t  understand  it — or  don’t  ap 
prove  of  it — you  will  have  difficult 
working  with  your  public,  most  ( 
whom  'hunt.  Besides  that,  huntei 
began  the  organized  conservatio 
movement  in  this  country,  an 
started  most  of  the  state  and  feder 
wildlife  agencies,  so  it’s  natural  th 
the  hunting  tradition  is  strong.  If  yc 
are  opposed  to  or  just  don’t  care  f 
hunting,  I’d  suggest  looking  to  a pi 
vate  agency,  consulting  firm,  zo 
etc.,  or  to  a highly  metropolitan  sta 
where  ties  with  the  land  and  wi 
hunting  are  much  weaker. 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Where  do  women  and  minorities  t 
in?  You  may  have  heard  that  bei£ 
black  or  a woman  will  make  empk- 
ment  certain,  because  of  affirmati; 
action  programs.  Maybe  so,  but  dot 
count  on  it.  I’m  a female  veteran,  al 
no  one  got  trampled  in  the  rush  to  h 2 
me.  Federal  and  state  agencies  e 
“equal  opportunity,”  but  in  the  p t 
they’ve  been  staffed  almost  entirely  ) 
white  males.  Few  women,  blacks,  1 
other  minorities  have  been  attracted  c 
the  field.  And  there  has  been  and  stilii 
some  resistance  to  them  by  many  ei 
ployees.  It’s  a curious  sort  of  love-he 
relationship:  they  want  you  but  tlj 
don  t want  you. 
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The  balance  varies  from  place  to 

I place;  California,  for  example,  has  hired 
women  in  field  jobs  for  many  years,  and 
New  Jersey  has  at  least  two  women 
i biologists  I know  of.  Some  states  have 
female  wardens,  and  some  have  black 
male  wardens.  The  number  is  increas- 
ing, and,  as  more  of  them  apply,  more 
will  be  hired. 

It’s  a rough  road  for  the  first  few 
minority  employees  in  each  agency;  it 
requires  sensitivity  to  your  co- 
workers, an  ability  to  understand  and 
respect  where  they’re  coming  from, 
healthy  self-esteem  (but  not  aggres- 
Jsiveness  or  arrogance),  and  excellent 
professional  qualifications.  Not  to 
mention  huge  reserves  of  patience. 
The  further  from  the  traditional  role 
you  venture,  the  more  difficulties  you 
nay  expect;  it’s  easier,  for  example, 
o accept  a woman  or  black  as  a writ- 
er or  photographer  than  as  a warden, 
arester,  or  biologist.  Old  ideas  are 
hanging,  and  as  more  well-qualified 
j linority  persons  enter  the  field,  the  pic- 
are  gets  brighter.  But  don’t  expect 
lings  to  change  overnight,  either  in  the 
gency  or  in  the  public  with  which  you 
eal.  This  field  is  not  for  the  zealous, 
rusading,  overly  sensitive  feminist  or 


lack-power  advocate.  You’ll  be  misera- 
le  and  everyone  around  you  will  be 
^l|iiserable  unless  you  approach  your 
1 recious  job  with  tact  and  understand- 
lg.  Once  you  prove  your  profes- 
onalism,  you’ll  be  accepted  pretty 
ell,  but  with  the  public,  you  have  to 
rove  that  every  day. 

t After  all  that,  I have  to  say  that 
(lings  have  been  pretty  easy  for  me. 
he  problems  are  subtle,  and  many 
them  partially  or  wholly  of  my  own 
aking.  There  are  also  some  advan- 
ges  to  being  a minority  person  in 
e profession. 

JMMARY 

summary.  I’d  like  to  leave  you 
th  the  following  thoughts: 

Be  realistic.  Don’t  expect  glamour 
and  riches,  and  don’t  expect  to  find 
agencies  fighting  to  hire  you. 

Be  flexible.  The  greater  your  flexi- 
bility in  what  you’ll  do  and  where 
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you’ll  work,  the  greater  the  chances 
you  will  work. 

• Be  persistent.  If  you  want  to  work 
in  the  wildlife  field  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world,  you  11 
eventually  find  a niche.  It  may 
even  take  several  years,  but  if  you 
want  it  enough,  you  11  find  it. 
Meanwhile,  many  less  dedicated 
jobseekers  will  have  turned  to 
other  fields.  (It’s  easier  to  be  dedi- 
cated, of  course,  if  you  don  t have 
a family  to  support.) 

• Get  as  much  education  as  you  can. 
A bachelor’s  or  master’s  degree  in 
biology  or  wildlife  management  is  a 
good  goal;  other  specialties  may  re- 
quire special  training,  such  as  a 
degree  in  journalism,  surveying  ex- 
perience, etc. 

GOOD  LUCK! 

Selected  Publications 

(Single  copies  free  unless  otherwise  noted. ) 

General  Conservation 
Conservation  Careers.  1975,  11  pp;  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  1412  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington DC  20036.  General  information. 

Life  Sciences:  Opportunities  in  the  Federal 
Government  (Announcement  421).  Updated 
periodically,  9 pp;  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Washington  DC  20415,  or  from  any 
U . S . C . S . office . Described  in  text. 

Conservation  Directory.  Updated  annually, 
264  pp  (1978);  National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412 
16th  St.  N.W.,  Washington  DC  20036,  $3  ppd. 
Described  in  text , a goldmine  for  the  active  job- 
seeker. 

Wildlife  Conservation/M anagement 
Careers  in  Wildlife  Conservation.  Rev. 
1974,  36  pp;  Olin  Conservation  Dept.,  East 
Alton  IL  62024.  One  of  the  best  descriptions  of 
duties  and  requirements  for  various  wildlife 
careers. 

Planning  a Career  in  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Management.  (Recent  revision),  foldout  leaflet; 
PGC,  Box  1567,  Harrisburg  PA  17120,  or  from 
any  PGC  office.  Excellent  lyrief  guide  prepared 
by  Int’l.  Assoc,  of  Fish  & Wildlife  Agencies. 

A Wildlife  Conservation  Career  for  You. 
Periodically  updated,  foldout  leaflet;  The 
Wildlife  Society,  7101  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW, 
Washington  DC  20014.  1-10  copies,  50#  each. 
Similar  to  previous  brochure. 

Selection,  Training  and  Duties  of  a Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Protector.  Periodically  updated, 
foldout  leaflet;  PGC,  Box  1567,  Harrisburg  PA 
17120.  As  described  in  title ; lists  requirements, 
tells  how  to  apply. 
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December  carves  off  her  twelfth  of  the 
calendar  in  the  most  joyous  fashion  of 
any  of  the  other  months.  Christmastime 
may  have  something  to  do  with  that  but 
there’s  more  I’m  sure.  Maybe  it’s  the  deer 
season  ...  or  the  first  good  snow  . . . 
or  the  beginning  of  winter  ...  or  long 
nights  filled  with  the  sounds  of 
owls  ...  or  the  anticipation  of  the  new 
year.  In  a “ winding  down”  way  let’s  look 
at  the  eclipse  of  1978. 

DECEMBER,  early  on,  offers  the 
deer  season  filled  with  memories 
kindled  by  subtle  things.  There  s that 
unusually  early  start — like  4:30  a.m. — 
that  took  forever  to  get  here.  The  long 
walk  in  the  dark  . . . the  cold  biting  at 
anything  it  can  latch  on  to  . . . the  wait- 
ing . . . sometimes,  when  it’s  all  over, 
there’s  even  some  vension  to  show  for  all 
the  effort.  But  not  usually. 

December  gives  us  the  enjoyable 
snows  of  the  season.  They  re  fresh  and 
new.  Later  storms  will  grow  old  like 
summer’s  heat  or  fall  s frosts.  The  lighter 
ones  will  be  dry  and  drifty,  filled  with  icy 
blasts.  But  these  early  snows  are  fluffy. 
They  coat  bare  gray  branches  with  a 
layer  of  newness  that’s  as  pretty  as  the 
foliage  of  a few  weeks  ago.  They  purify 
and  dress  the  upcoming  season  with 
crystalline  cover. 

December  nights  are  the  longest  of 
the  year  but  the  stars  outweigh  the 
darkness.  There’s  beauty  in  a dark  still 
night.  Homed  owls  jar  the  stillness  and 
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pump  their  sounds  into  the  dark.  Theii 
hoots  froth  off  the  treetops  like  wate 
cascading  over  rocks. 

December  winds  rock  the  white  pine 
more  than  the  fall  breezes,  but  th« 
branches  give  and  sway  and  muffle  thei 
underlying  power.  Bare  hickories  am 
oaks  answer  the  gusts  with  howls.  Bot] 
make  sleep  come  sooner,  though  I tr 
to  lie  awake  and  listen. 

December  welcomes  winter  and  i 
short  fashion  the  old  guy  moves  i 
quickly.  He  takes  advantage  of  a low 
hanging  sun  and  beats  all  of  our  stat 
with  an  arctic  lashing.  In  fact,  in  th 
minds  of  some,  the  last  two  years  foun 
him  wearing  out  his  welcome  rathf  i 
quickly. 

December  pulls  the  curtain  on  th 
year  tallied  by  our  calendar  but  opei 
the  door  on  the  extended  seasons  fi 
grouse,  rabbits,  hares,  squirrels  and  th 
deer.  Since  we’ve  hunted  them  earlii 
there  seems  to  be  a more  relaxed  pa< 
this  time  around.  Young  folks  get  a tas 
of  the  easiness  normally  reserved  for  tl 
seasoned  veterans. 

December  is  a time  to  contemplate  ( 
a year’s  worth  of  work  and  play,  ar 
focus  on  the  new  year  ahead  and  all  o 
resolves  to  do  better. 

And  she’s  much  more.  To  each  w 1 
gives  December  some  notice,  much  nu  1 
is  given  in  return.  May  the  wild  thin  i 
and  places  of  Penn’s  Woods  give  you  t ' 
season’s  best. 
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BY  THE  TIME  December’s  snow  be- 
gins, game  protectors  are  tired  and 
punchy  from  long  hours,  little  sleep,  nag- 
ging problems  and  constant  decisions. 
And  our  tempers  become  a trifle  short 
sometimes,  so  have  patience.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  constantly  bombarded  with 
the  ugly  side  of  hunting  and  it  is  always 
•efreshing  to  run  across  sincere  members 
nf  SPORT,  their  orange  buttons  flashing 
ike  rays  of  hope  in  the  winter  sun. 


December  3 — I had  just  gotten  home 
rom  a long  day  of  patrol  and  managed  to 
settle  down  for  a bite  of  supper  when  the 
)hone  rang.  It  was  Stan  Whittaker;  he  had 
ust  been  called  by  a worried  housewife 
vhose  husband  was  long  overdue  from 
lunting.  The  man  had  some  medical  prob- 
sms  and  his  wife  was  afraid  something 
tad  happened.  She  asked  Stan  if  we 
vould  go  up  to  the  Game  Lands  to  look  for 
tim.  It  was  a cold,  miserable  night  and 
oad  conditions  were  terrible.  After  wander- 
ig  around  the  Game  Lands  for  a couple  of 
lours,  my  wife  radioed  to  report  that  the 
lan  made  it  home  okay.  He’d  had  car 
ouble.  Since  we  were  already  out,  we 
ontinued  on  night  patrol,  but  to  no  avail. 
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December  4 — Trainee  Jim  Donatelli  ar- 
ved  this  afternoon.  He  will  be  spending 
is  final  two  weeks  of  field  training  with  me. 
le  couldn’t  have  come  at  a better  time.  A 
'hole  stack  of  unfinished  prosecution  re- 
orts  lay  on  my  desk,  and  guess  who  got 
le  honors? 
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December  6 — Today  we  became  in- 
Dlved  in  a rather  unusual  case.  A person 
not  a coyote  on  his  mother's  farm  the  first 
ay  of  deer  season.  He  even  called  and 
aported  killing  the  animal.  But  coyotes, 
ce  foxes,  are  protected  during  deer  sea- 
nn.  The  carcass  was  at  a taxidermist  so 
m and  I picked  it  up  and  drove  over  to 
enn  State  University  to  obtain  a positive 
entification.  If  the  carcass  is  adjudicated 
dog,  there  is  no  violation,  but  if  it  is  an 
istern  coyote,  that’s  another  matter.  The 
>yote  is  an  interesting  predator  from  the 
andpoint  of  woodchuck  control  alone, 
>t  to  mention  its  value  as  a furbearer. 
deserves  reasonable  protection  during 
jer  season. 

December  7 — About  noon  my  wife 
illed  on  the  radio  to  tell  us  that  Deputy 
n Meachem  saw  some  nonresident 
inters  with  a doe.  Although  he  talked  to 
a men,  Jim  was  working  at  his  regular  job 
d didn’t  have  the  time  to  apprehend 
Tm.  They  did  recognize  him  as  a deputy, 
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District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 

though,  so  Jim  told  them  to  call  me.  One  of 
the  hunters  finally  called  my  wife  to  report 
finding  the  deer,  just  a few  minutes  before 
we  pulled  into  their  camp  where  the  deer 
was  being  gutted.  DGP  Frank  Bernstein 
also  arrived.  We  questioned  the  men  and 
they  claimed  they  found  it  along  the  road 
and  that  they  just  wanted  to  bring  it  in  for 
the  game  wardens.  But  something  didn’t 
seem  just  right.  We  took  them  back  to 
where  they  said  they  found  it  and  the 
whole  story  was  there  in  the  snow.  The 
doe  had  been  shot  from  the  road  while  in 
her  bed.  Two  men  dragged  her  down  near 
the  road  and  hid  the  carcass  behind  a 
fallen  tree.  Meanwhile,  it  was  covered  by  a 
skiff  of  snow.  Our  suspects  claimed  they 
saw  her  lying  there  when  they  drove  by, 
but  that  was  impossible.  Still  they  stuck  to 
their  story  and  claimed  they  hadn’t  been  in 
that  area  in  the  morning.  We  took  the 
information  and  let  them  go  for  the  time 
being.  That  evening  Deputy  Meachem 
called  and  said  some  schoolchildren  wait- 
ing for  the  bus  had  seen  these  hunters 
near  where  the  deer  was  killed  that  morn- 
ing. So  Donatelli  and  I picked  them  up  and 
brought  them  before  the  district  justice  in 
Elkland  where  charges  were  filed  for  illegal 
possession.  The  hearing  was  set  for  Fri- 
day. 

December  9 — Donatelli  and  I had  just 
gotten  in  around  midnight  when  Stan  Whit- 
taker and  Leonard  Worden  called  on  the 
radio.  They  had  apprehended  three 
hunters  fleeing  with  a button  buck  in  the 
trunk  of  their  car.  They  were  just  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  into  DGP  Bill  Bower's  dis- 
trict in  Bradford  County.  Bill  responded  to 
the  call  and  escorted  the  violators  to  the 
district  justice  in  Troy.  Unfortunately,  know- 
ing Bill,  he  isn’t  about  to  let  me  forget  that 
my  deputies  picked  up  our  only  night  case 
of  the  season  in  his  district. 
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December  10 — This  afternoon  we  at- 
tended the  hearing  in  Elkland  on  the  deer 
case  we  had  earlier  in  the  week.  The 
defendants  didn’t  show  up,  but  neither  did 
the  schoolchildren  who  saw  them  at  the 
scene,  so  we  lost  the  case  anyway.  The 
judge  felt  there  was  too  much  circumstan- 
tial evidence  and  not  enough  conclusive 
proof.  Although  I’m  convinced  the  defen- 
dants were  guilty,  the  judge  is  right.  The 
American  justice  system  provides  for  a 
third  impartial  person  to  listen  to  the  evi- 
dence presented  against  the  accused  and 
that  evidence  must  be  proven  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  It  is  hard  to  recreate,  in 
the  sterile  atmosphere  of  the  courtroom,  all 
of  the  intricate  things  which  occur  in  the 
field  in  a case  such  as  this. 

December  13 — We  have  been  working 
late  into  the  night  all  week,  looking  for 
illegal  night  hunting,  but  we  haven’t  come 
up  with  a thing.  But  most  folks  know  we're 
out  there — somewhere — and  that  fact 
alone  has  undoubtedly  saved  a lot  of  deer. 

December  14 — Jim  and  I picked  up  a 
collection  of  tanned  furs  from  the  Division 
Office  and  today  we  stopped  by  the 
Blossburg  Elementary  School.  We  had  in 
mind  just  talking  to  a few  classrooms  of 
youngsters,  but  before  we  left  we  had  been 
into  nearly  every  classroom  in  the  building, 
explaining  about  furbearers  and  trapping. 

December  15 — This  morning  Trainee 
Donatelli  had  a chance  to  demonstrate  his 
speaking  abilities.  We  put  on  an  assembly 
program  for  the  entire  Williamson  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School.  The  subject  mate- 
rial was  hunting  ethics  and  safety.  Not  bad 
topics,  considering  tomorrow  is  the  first 
day  of  antlerless  season. 

December  16 — The  day  started  off  well. 
Jim  and  I apprehended  an  individual  hunt- 
ing deer  over  a baited  area  on  Maple  Hill. 
Acting  on  information  from  some  con- 
cerned sportsmen,  we  had  checked  the 
area  earlier  in  the  week  and  found  several 
ears  of  field  corn  lying  near  a tree  stand. 
Deputies  Dave  Darby  and  Stan  Whittaker 
spent  most  of  the  day  investigating  a hunt- 
ing accident  just  a few  hundred  yards  from 
my  house.  Other  violations  included 
loaded  guns  in  vehicles,  untagged  deer 
and  a 6-point  buck  shot  in  mistake  for  a 
doe.  The  law  provides  that  if  a hunter 
makes  such  a mistake  and  immediately 
turns  it  in,  only  a $25  penalty  is  assessed 
instead  of  $200.  Also,  Darby  and  Whittaker 
apprehended  a couple  of  men  hunting  in 
the  middle  of  Tioga  County  with  Lycoming 


County  doe  permits.  We  ended  up  with  an 
office  full  of  sad  and  angry  people.  After  all 
no  one  enjoys  being  arrested.  To  make 
matters  worse,  we  were  late  getting  there 
because  a Philadelphia  hunter  thought  his 
son  was  lost  in  the  mountains.  Acting  on  a 
hunch,  we  checked  back  at  their  hotel. 
Sure  enough,  the  boy  got  tired  and  hitch- 
hiked back  without  even  leaving  a note  on 
the  car  advising  a by-now  terrified  fathei 
where  he  was. 

December  18 — About  11  p.m.  the  office 
finally  cleared  out.  Donatelli  and  I have 
been  out  patrolling  ever  since,  in  cas< 
someone  forgot  the  season  closed.  Abou 
1 a.m.  Frank  Bernstein  called  for  assis 
tance.  He  had  to  respond  to  a phone  ca 
from  a lady  who  lived  in  a trailer  near  Elk 
land.  Her  brother  had  dragged  a deer  int 
the  kitchen  that  night,  gutted  it  out  on  th 
floor  and  then  left,  leaving  her  with 
bloody  hindquarter.  She  was  convince 
the  deer  was  illegal  and  wanted  Frank  t 
pick  it  up  so  she  wouldn’t  get  into  trouble 
About  3 a.m.,  after  Frank  finally  got  to  bee 
the  brother  came  banging  on  the  doc 
demanding  that  Frank  give  back  his  mea 
He  claimed  it  was  from  a legal  deer  an 
Frank  couldn’t  prove  otherwise,  so  he  gav 
it  back.  What  a life! 

December  24 — This  evening  a farm* 
shot  a deer  for  crop  damage.  He  didr 
want  the  animal  so  I picked  it  up  and  took 
to  a local  family  I knew  was  having  a roue 
time.  They  thought  it  was  a pretty  goc 
Christmas  gift. 

December  30 — The  cycle  continues 
the  life  of  a rural  DGP  for  still  another  ye; 
Dave  Darby  and  I have  already  be< 
checking  the  head  of  Tioga  River  I 
beaver  signs.  The  routine  doesn’t  cham 
that  much,  but  the  individual  cases  a I 
events  will  always  be  fresh  and  interestii 
to  the  persons  involved.  That’s  wf: 
makes  a job  like  this  so  fascinating. 

* * * 

This  is  my  last  DGP  Diary  column  I 
hope  you  have  enjoyed  reading  my  cc 
tributions  as  much  as  I enjoyed  writ  ] 
them.  By  the  time  you  read  this  I will  3 
working  in  the  Harrisburg  office  as  3 
Wildlife  Education  Specialist.  I am  alre;  / 
working  on  a series  of  trapping  artic  5 
which  are  scheduled  for  GAME  NEWSi 
1979.  Mike  Schmit,  game  protector  i 
Berks  County,  will  be  writing  DGP  Dis’, 
based  on  his  experiences  in  southed 
Pennsylvania.  I’m  sure  you’ll  find  th  n 
interesting. 
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rrs  DECEMBER.  The  year  is  swing- 
L ing  shut,  the  land  is  dusted  with 
now,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  we’ve  not 
een  properly  introduced. 

Maybe  you’re  getting  to  know  me 
om  this  column — or  maybe  you’re  just 
ntertained  by  it,  and  I’m  writing  for 
othing  more  than  the  pleasure  of  craft- 
lg  a tight  paragraph  and  getting  onto 
aper  something  I’ve  been  carrying  in- 
de.  I don’t  know,  and  I’m  not  sure  it’s 
nportant. 

But  a little  about  me.  I live  in  Centre 
ounty  in  the  geographic  heart  of 
ennsylvania.  I live  in  the  heart  of  my 
itdoor  life:  in  hunting,  camping,  keep- 
g bees,  watching  foxes  and  fawns  and 
)wers  and  swallows.  I live  in  the  truth 
ese  activities  reveal:  truth  that  comes 
ce  summer  lightning,  flickering  before 
iddenly,  briefly,  illuminating. 

As  I write  this,  I am  27  years  old.  I 
j/e  in  a cottage  on  a farm — not  a work- 
s' farm  (although  a neighbor  leases  the 
ads  and  keeps  them  in  corn  and  al- 
fa),  but  a farm  owned  by  a university 
ijofessor.  Off  one  side  of  the  property 
| ;es  the  slope  of  Tussey  Mountain,  a 
cky,  wooded  ridge  that  begins  in  a 
ister  of  sandstone  ridges  a few  miles 
the  north,  runs  south,  and  peters  out 
|i  ar  the  village  of  Flint  Stone,  Mary- 
hd,  some  90  miles  away.  At  the  mo- 
unt, Tussey  is  brown  and  barren,  with 
i lint  of  snow  through  the  trees;  during 
ner  seasons  it  can  be  pale,  fuzzy 
{jsen,  a hazy,  dimensionless  blue- 
[2en,  or  a composite  of  reds,  yellows, 
unges,  and  browns. 

I suppose  I like  it  best  in  autumn, 
len  the  patchwork  colors  change 
slKsmight,  the  hues  strengthening  or 
vakening  under  the  vagaries  of  tem- 
frature  and  light.  I like  it  when  cloud 
s eds  hang  in  the  hollows,  when  I find 
jolflino  trouble  to  get  up  at  dawn,  to  see 
the  night’s  cold  has  affected  the 
d and  go  hunting  upon  it. 

enjoy  hunting  but  admit  I’m  no 
at  shakes  at  it.  I’m  not  too  bad  with 
rifle,  but  the  shotgun,  with  which  I 
most  of  my  hunting,  baffles  me. 
netimes  I make  amazing  shots  on 
)GP'k"eding,  dodging  game  birds,  but 
sot » re  often  I miss  even  the  easy 
fili  f inces,  which  frustrate  me  the  most, 
jfi  been  hunting  less  than  ten  years, 
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though,  so  a lot  of  seasoning  lies  ahead, 
and  the  fact  that  I make  some  of  those 
instinctive  shots  gives  me  hope. 

I do  not  come  from  a family  of  hunt- 
ers. My  father  is  a botanist  who  proba- 
bly has  not  picked  up  a gun  in  30  years; 
and  my  mother,  although  raised  in  rural 
Kansas  ( her  mother,  a sturdy  pioneer 
sort,  is  supposed  to  have  shot  out  the 
lantern  of  a man  doing  something  unde- 
termined but  apparently  illicit  in  the 
family  comcrib),  may  not  even  know 
the  difference  between  a rifle  and  a 
shotgun. 

Still,  they  did  their  part  by  never 
discouraging  me  from  hunting,  camp- 
ing, or  doing  scores  of  outdoor  things 
that  must,  at  times,  have  seemed 
strange  and  unproductive. 

It’s  interesting  that  I became  a 
hunter  while  two  close  friends,  whose 
backgrounds  should  have  propelled 
them  in  that  direction,  did  not.  One 
lived  on  the  banks  of  Pine  Creek  in 
northern  Pennsylvania  with  a father 
who  hunted  and  a grandfather  who 
raised  bird  dogs  and  was  a crack  grouse 
shot;  and  while  this  friend  developed  a 
keen  appreciation  for  nature,  he  has 
none  of  the  instincts  of  a hunter.  The 
other  friend  grew  up  on  a farm  tucked 
into  Sugar  Valley,  a few  ridges  north  of 
where  I live,  and  now  works  nine-to- 
five  in  downtown  St.  Louis.  So  much 
for  nurture. 

As  well  as  actually  hunting,  I also  put 
in  time  thinking  about  hunting — why  I 
do  it,  why  I both  enjoy  it  and  am 
disturbed  by  it,  and  why  I would  find  it 
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easier  to  give  up  almost  anything  else. 
Some  things  I like  about  it  are  easily 
expressed.  Others  are  impossible  to  tell 
outright,  although  I have  enough  faith 
in  writing  to  think  that  if  a scene  em- 
bodying some  part  of  hunting  (or  of 
anything,  for  that  matter)  is  judiciously 
described,  the  reader  will  feel  what  the 
writer  feels  and  won’t  need  to  be  told. 
Not  that  I’m  good  enough  to  pull  this  off 
consistently,  if  at  all. 

But,  as  I said,  some  of  the  good 
things  are  easy  to  tell.  For  instance,  the 
fact  that  hunting  is  a leveler,  like  going 
to  war,  competing  in  sports,  or  climb- 
ing mountains.  I’ve  hunted  with  bio- 
logists, bureaucrats,  farmers,  teachers, 
students,  salesmen,  laborers — some 
well-off,  most  not — and  the  hunting 
made  us  more  alike  than  different. 

Friendly  and  Unassuming 

Almost  all  the  men  and  women  with 
whom  I’ve  hunted  have  been  friendly 
and  unassuming,  maybe  because  hunt- 
ing tends  to  attract  such  people,  or 
possibly  because  it  molds  them.  If  I 
start  the  day  neutral  toward  a fellow 
hunter,  chances  are  by  noon  I have  an 
idea  of  his  essential  nature  (and  he  of 
mine)  and  by  the  time  we  case  the  guns 
and  get  the  dogs  in  the  car,  we  are 
friends. 

Other  hunting  things  I like  are  the 
lines  of  side-by-side,  straight-stocked 
shotguns  and  those  of  pointers  with 


picket-fence  ribs.  I like  rabbits  esj 
cially  when  combined  with  beagles,  t 
flight  of  woodcock,  and  the  way  a cc 
pheasant  stares  with  defiance  at  1 
moving  truck  and  scuttles  unashamet 
into  the  no-man’s-land  of  brambles  a 
wild  rose  when  I stop  the  pickup  a 
get  out. 

I like  the  basic  action  of  walking, 
putting  one  briar-scarred  boot  bef< 
the  other.  I like  hiking  stony  mounta 
sides  where  my  ankles  are  tested,  b 
ance  is  temporary,  and  the  grouse  hi. 
the  odds  stacked  their  way. 

Beyond  hunting  in  particular,  I 1 f 
the  clean  smell  of  a dazzling  fall  mo 
ing;  the  clanging,  pipe-tobacco  smell  i 
silage;  the  pungent  smell  of  first  ra 
drops.  I like  the  cries  of  birds,  from  If 
plain  rattle  of  a chipping  sparrow  to  If 
rolling,  strident  gobble  of  a wild  turk' 
I like  sweating  hard,  swinging  a ma. 
looking  in  the  truck  mirror  at  d; 
billowing  off  a country  road. 

But  most  of  all  I like  my  friends 
like  one  for  the  bullheaded  way  i 
shoves  through  brush  to  roust  game;  > 
his  blunt,  almost  callous  speech;  for  '< 
way  this  shell  falls  away  when  we  i 
into  the  evening,  talk  of  the  day’s  hi  I 
ing,  and  finally  fall  silent.  I like  anot  t 
for  her  simple  wonder  at  all  things 
nature  and  her  ability  to  sense,  und: 
stand,  and  accept.  A third  for  i 
softspoken  competence  and  total  lac) 
pretense. 
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! It  should  not  surprise  you  to  learn  I 
so  have  my  share  of  dislikes,  although 
j le  list  is  not  as  long  as  the  one  of  likes, 
lcluded  are  snowmobiles,  trail-bikes, 
id  other  such  contraptions;  unneces- 
Ijry  roads  (to  my  mind,  the  vast  major- 
ly  of  those  being  built  today);  the  spate 
| illogical  advertising  to  which  we  re 

Ibjected;  and  regulations  and  red  tape 
at  impede  rather  than  serve. 

||  Web  that  Threatens 

II  see  a host  of  things  forming  a web 
at  threatens  land,  wildlife,  and  the 
lality  of  living.  Demand  for  goods, 

!'  rvices,  and  conveniences.  Vacation 
tmes  built  in  what  were  once  wood- 
i ck  singing  grounds  or  marshes  or 
]i«r  paths.  Popular  forecasts  that  say 
I1  i’ll  continue  to  grow  or  consume  at 
|i  r present  breakneck  pace — without 
ibught  to  restrictions,  voluntary  or 
Uierwise — and  the  refineries,  power 
lunts,  factories,  and  shopping  plazas 
lilt  to  keep  up  with  the  predictions 
■ d thus  encourage  them. 

I Sometimes  the  web  gets  me.  I talk  to 
ijople  who  share  similar  concerns,  and 

Iti  more  we  talk  the  gloomier  I get.  At 
Ittom,  I keep  coming  up  with  the 
uviction  that  the  mass  of  people  in 
ts  country  are  oblivious  to  problems 
it  it  don’t  affect  them  directly;  and  that 
tise  in  authority  will  never  really  care 
ajut  vanishing  species  or  habitat  or 
jtj;  consequences  of  pesticides,  dams, 
al  superhighways.  Tied  to  this  is  a 
$ise  of  individual  powerlessness  that 
:ci  actually  make  me  sick  to  my 
smach. 

i don’t  succumb  often.  Usually  I im- 
n rse  myself  in  the  good  things  at  hand 
Ibn  it  will  be  snowhoes  and  skis,  and 
wen  the  season  turns  it  will  be  spring 
n shrooms  and  drumming  grouse),  but 
s<  aetimes  it  gets  to  me. 

I md  then  there  are  thoughts  to  dwarf 
ethly  concerns,  thoughts  of  the  desol- 
iai  »n  and  death  to  which  all  life  must 
Hid.  Their  impact  goes  beyond  simple 
M-  s and  dislikes,  loosing  a chill  shower 
Realization.  They  lift  me  up  and  slam 
t down  and  leave  me  alone  and  bleed- 
ir  they  clear  my  eyes  and  make  my 
M receptive  to  the  simplest  aspects  of 
to  and  existence,  now  infinitely  pre- 
ci  is. 
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We  go  our  own  ways  in  this  business 
of  living  life  and  pursuing  meaning,  but 
the  ways  that  take  us  back  to  nature  and 
land  have  always  seemed  most  sensible 
to  me.  Some  of  us  hunt,  some  watch 
birds  or  photograph  wildlife,  some 
struggle  to  the  highest  mountains. 
Some  of  us  write,  and  many  of  us  fail. 

But  maybe  I break  my  writer’s  rule 
by  telling  you  this.  Better  to  let  you 
feel.  Better  to  let  you  call  on  your  own 
sense  of  the  fullness  and  void  that 
somehow  coexist  in  nature. 

I will  write  you  one  last  scene,  and 
maybe  you  will  know  me,  knowing 
through  me. 

It  is  May  in  the  Absaroka  Mountains 
of  northern  Wyoming.  A young  man 
and  woman  sit  in  the  darkening  kitchen 
of  a log  cabin. 

In  the  kitchen  are  a table,  two  chairs, 
an  enamel  wash  basin,  and  a black 
cookstove.  The  woman  lifts  the  lid  off  a 
pot  on  the  stove,  stirs  the  contents,  and 
replaces  the  lid.  She  ignores  the  man, 
who  sits  before  the  stove  with  his  bare 
feet  propped  on  a piece  of  wood  in  the 
oven. 

They  have  spoken  but  briefly  since 
the  man  returned  a half-hour  earlier; 
the  woman  is  hurt  because  the  man 
spent  the  day  walking  the  surrounding 
mountains,  leaving  her  alone.  The  man 
tried  to  explain  that  he  didn’t  not  want 
to  be  with  her,  but  that  he  needed  the 
day  to  be  with  himself. 

Now  he  is  remembering  something 
from  the  afternoon.  He  had  just  gained 
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the  edge  of  a long,  narrow  saddle  be- 
tween two  peaks.  Shivering,  he  squat- 
ted in  the  snow.  He  looked  out  on  the 
vast  sweep  of  snow  and  peaks  and 
clouds  and  felt  he  was  close  to  some- 
thing real  and  important. 

Gradually  he  became  aware  of  a gray 
shape  on  the  edge  of  his  vision.  He 
turned  his  head  and  saw  it  was  a coyote. 

The  coyote  stood  broadside,  appar- 
ently having  crossed  the  saddle  from 
the  opposite  slope.  Its  eyes  riveted  on 
the  man.  The  man  was  excited.  He  had 
never  seen  a coyote  so  close.  He  saw  its 

SocliA  h i . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Mauser  Bolt  Rifles,  3rd  ed.,  by  Ludwig  Olson,  F.  Brownell  & Son,  Montezuma,  lo\ 
50171,  364  pp.  large  format,  $24.95.  The  Mauser  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  most  oft 
outstanding  bolt  action  rifles  of  the  world.  Olson  has  spent  a lifetime  studying  Mause 
and  in  this  big  book  presents  authoritative  data  on  the  development  of  this  classic  g 
design.  After  some  historical  background  on  the  Mauser  brothers,  Paul  and  Wilhel 
Olson  gives  extensive  technical  information  on  models  from  the  blackpowc 
Mauser/Norris  67/69  to  modern  centerfire  and  rimfire  Mauser  sporters.  The  Model  £ 
the  most  popular  Mauser  of  them  all,  is  of  course  covered  in  detail.  Numerous  excelle 
photos  and  drawings  illustrate  and/or  clarify  important  points.  As  with  the  Mauser  rif 
this  book  is  a classic  in  its  field. 

The  Free  Food  Seafood  Book,  by  Peggy  Ann  Hardigree,  Stackpole  Books,  Camer 
and  Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105, 228  pp.,  paperbound,  $6.95.  Tells  how  tofii 
gather  and  cook  lobster,  clams,  crabs,  shrimp,  flounder  and  more  than  140  otl 
delicacies  from  the  sea  and  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
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dense  fur  rippling  in  the  breeze,  bit; 
snow  high  on  its  forelegs,  and  its  bus 
tail.  He  felt  lightheaded  and  had 
suppress  a giggle.  He  shut  his  eyes  a 
imagined  himself  leaning  back,  leani 
into  space,  letting  go,  falling.  When 
opened  his  eyes,  the  coyote  was  gone. 

Now,  in  the  cabin,  the  man  watcl 
shadows  dance  on  the  walls.  He  reali: 
the  woman  has  lit  a lamp.  He  feels  I 
warmth  of  the  stove  and  smells  I 
food.  He  knows  he  must  make  I 
move  back. 

“I  saw  a coyote,  ” he  begins.  . . . 
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TARGETRY  EXEMPLIFIED  by  this  line  at  the  Harrisburg  National  Indoor 
is  one  reason  many  advanced  archery  items  are  made  available. 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


! S THE  CHRISTMAS  season  ap- 
uL  proaches,  it  is  rare  that  one  can  go 
Tough  a sporting  goods  store  without 

filing  quite  an  array  of  archery  tackle 
8 1 equipment.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
Jieral  merchandise  stores  that  have 
a archery  section  during  hunting  sea- 
[ Jjs  i hold  it  over  through  the  holiday. 

To  the  younger  generation  this  is  as 
icnmon  as  are  hunting  and  fishing 
p plays.  But  for  those  whose  experi- 
e:es  with  the  bow  and  arrow  go  back 
is  ne  years,  it  is  little  short  of  amazing 
Itnote  some  of  the  products  now  avail- 
la  e.  For  the  veteran  archer,  not  only  is 
111  list  of  new  articles  impressive,  but 
|tiir  improvements  over  those  used 
pie  twenty  to  forty  years  ago  are 
a ounding.  Although  archery  in  its  var- 
ies forms  has  been  around  for  25,000 
*(50,000  years,  only  in  the  last  thirty 
V1  rs  has  it  re-emerged  as  an  important 
avity.  Today,  of  course,  the  accent  is 
oi  sport,  whereas  archery  was  one  time 
8 imary  means  of  defense,  offense  and 
- ' fei  getting. 
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Perhaps  a review  of  some  of  the  items 
now  available  might  instill  a better  ap- 
preciation of  the  advances. 

There  was  a time  when  either  a 
target  archer  or  a bow  hunter  could 
stand  up  to  the  line,  real  or  imaginary, 
and  cut  loose  with  just  a bow  and  an 
arrow.  Any  accoutrements  were  likely 
homemade.  In  fact,  in  my  early  days  of 
archery,  even  the  bows  and  arrows 
were  frequently  manufactured  by  the 
user. 

In  those  days  before  World  War  II 
we  clung  to  the  generally  accepted 
copies  of  the  old  English  longbows. 
They  were  self  bows  in  that  the  entire 
stave  was  of  one  piece.  Arrows  were 
usually  of  cedar,  and  the  more  ambiti- 
ous made  or  bought  tapered  shafts. 
Flaxen  strings  were  common.  They 
were  stretched  by  suspending  a heavy 
weight  from  a backyard  tree  overnight. 
Each  was  fashioned  with  a loop  in  one 
end.  A timber  hitch  tied  the  other  end 
in  place  as  the  bow  was  flexed  into  some 
semblance  of  an  arc.  Real  cow  horn  tips 
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A SAMPLING  OF  THINGS— sights,  glues, 
waxes,  arm  guards,  etc. — that  the  serious 
archer  is  convinced  he  cannot  do  without. 
There’s  no  doubt  that  most  of  them  add  to 
his  efficiency. 

from  the  local  slaughterhouse,  where 
offal  was  permitted  to  return  to  nature 
in  a nearby  field,  served  as  ends  for  the 
bow  itself. 

Arrow  feathers  were  glued  fast  and 
tacked  in  place  in  the  hope  they  would 
remain  there.  Arrow  nocks  were  fre- 
quently little  more  than  depressions  in 
the  end  of  the  shaft.  Broadheads  were 
primitive  and  usually  had  sharp  barbs 
on  the  trailing  edge. 

This  was  what  we  used  in  attempts  to 
hit  bullseyes  and  animals.  Strangely, 
we  succeeded,  after  a fashion. 

Extra  equipment  such  as  bracers,  or 
arm  guards,  quivers,  and  arrow  stands 
were  equally  crude.  Hunting  clothing 
was  what  the  average  deer  hunter  was 
expected  to  wear  when  going  with  the 
gun.  Since  we  bow  hunted  in  the  gun- 
ning season,  my  favorite  outer  attire 
included  a yellow  shirt  to  make  myself 
visible  to  other  hunters.  It  seemed  less 
likely  than  red  to  attract  the  attention  of 
a deer.  We  were  not  aware  in  those 
days  that  deer  are  color  blind. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  it  attracted 
considerable  publicity  when  someone 
did  actually  take  a deer  with  the  bow 
and  arrow.  Most  of  us  earned  whatever 
we  got  by  a certain  amount  of  skill  and  a 
lot  of  luck. 

Now,  with  Christmas  coming  up, 
those  bow  hunters  who  survived  World 
War  II  cannot  help  but  feel  like  kids  in 


a candy  store  at  the  selection  of  archf 
tackle  and  equipment  available  todi 
Of  course,  no  amount  of  fancy  tael 
and  equipment  is  going  to  make 
hunter  out  of  anyone,  but  it  will  g( 
long  way  toward  improving  chances 
the  archer  can  keep  it  all  together  wh 
the  right  moment  arrives. 

All  of  this  neatly  packaged  paraph 
nalia  can  be  a hazardous  temptation 
mothers  and  wives  and  girlfriends  wh 
they  go  Christmas  shopping.  They  rr 
be  safe  in  purchasing  such  items 
beeswax  or  boots,  but  most  serif 
archers  today  prefer  to  make  their  o' 
selection  of  the  basics  such  as  bo\ 
arrows,  sights,  etc.  An  out,  of  cour 
for  the  well-meaning  but  unknowledj 
able  philanthropist,  is  simply  to  bu; 
gift  certificate.  The  recipient  of  sr 
largess  will  be  delighted.  Not  only  v 
he  avoid  the  necessity  of  faking  delij 
at  some  junk  that  he  wouldn’t  buy 
buttons,  but  he  also  now  has  a sporti 
goods  dealer  over  a bit  of  a barrel. 

In  the  first  place,  he  can  shop  1 
surely  after  Christmas  when  prices  te 
to  deflate.  Secondly,  with  his  super 
knowledge  about  such  things  he  is  me 
apt  to  make  a better  deal  for  exac 
what  he  wants,  even  if  it  means  addi 
a bit  of  his  own  cash  to  seal  the  barga 
Relatives  with  love  in  their  hearts  a 
loaded  purses  are  ready  targets 
merchants  who  must  make  hay  wh 
the  snow  flies. 

Let’s  take  a look  at  some  of  t 
articles  that  are  available  now  and  co 
pare  these  to  the  substitutes  necessa 
in  the  early  days  for  lack  of  knowlec 
and  the  money  to  prove  it. 

Before  World  War  II,  there  were 
few  bows  on  the  market,  and  they  wi 
generally  of  such  poor  quality,  that 
archer  was  often  better  off  building 
own.  There  was  always  somebody  v 
could  turn  out  a fair  arrow  in  his  ba 
ment,  but  the  quality  was  questional 
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[though  wooden  shafts  are  still  avail- 
)le,  in  the  early  days  of  my  generation 
ere  was  nothing  but  wood.  Since  then 
e have  come  up  through  compressed 
dar  shafts,  fiberglass,  aluminum, 
pel,  and  now  graphite.  The  turkey 
ithers  we  fashioned  and  glued  to  our 
:afts  are  now  precut  for  uniformity, 
i d there  are  various  plastics  which 
:me  prefer  over  the  adornment 
ippliea  by  Thanksgiving  Day  birds. 
There  were  many  other  substitutes 
1'  the  excellent  equipment  now  avail- 
;le. 

Sting  of  the  String 


For  instance,  consider  arm  guards,  or 
[lucers.  We  used  to  wear  enough 
thes  to  avoid  the  sting  of  the  string 
the  forearm,  and  thereby  invite  foul- 
I:;  up  a shot.  Or  the  more  clever  would 
jvlar  a fairly  tight-fitting  garment  such 
a a heavy  sweater  with  cardboard 
vipped  around  the  forearm  just  be- 
nith  it. 

Arrow  rests  were  practically  un- 
bwn,  and  most  shooting  was  done 
vh  the  arrow  sitting  on  top  of  the 
h id  that  clasped  the  bow.  Today  there 
eafa  countless  rests  to  choose  from  for 
ibh  hunting  and  target  archery. 

[here  are  camouflage  suits  today 
its  Mich  are  so  effective  that  an  archer 
Host  needs  a map  to  find  himself. 
jUors  vary  from  the  tan-and-yellow 
b kdrops  of  western  prairie  and  can- 
i country  to  deep  greens  of  Maine 
id  a modified  mixture  of  greens, 
b wns  and  chopped-up  red  for  those 
via  like  to  be  seen  by  hunters  and 
i^ored  by  big  game  animals.  Although 
m « ie  of  us  went  the  burnt  cork  route 
0i  wm  we  became  aware  that  the  human 
fa:  is  an  instant  alarm  to  big  game  at 
liti  eke  quarters,  today  there  are  more 
(c  histicated  ways  to  disguise  the 
te*  siognomy.  There  is  still  hard-to- 
itiiflkiove  burnt  cork,  but  easy-off  facial 
aims  will  do  the  same  job  better.  The 
biter  can  even  go  one  better  and 
xipletely  cover  up  his  hair  and  face 
a camouflaged  head  net  that  has 
S)  holes  for  visibility. 

cJi!amouflaged  hats  and  caps  come  in 
Dcous  shapes  for  coverup  and  insula- 
< . We  once  wore  what  we  had  for 
? hunting  or  went  without  headgear. 

jjie  member  ms 
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A HOST  OF  gadgets  that  were  unheard  of  a 
generation  ago  are  now  necessities  so  far  as 
many  bow  hunters  are  concerned.  This 
archer,  getting  in  some  practice,  benefits 
from  some. 

There  are  bow  stringers  for  both  con- 
ventional and  compound  bows.  These 
modem  developments  are  highly  rec- 
ommended by  all  experienced  archers 
to  avoid  some  of  the  gruesome  mishaps 
which  have  occurred  in  the  past 
through  improper  attempts  to  string  or 
disassemble  a bow.  Beeswax  is  still  a 
safe  gift  as  it  provides  good  protection 
for  any  string  and  will  substantially 
prolong  its  life  if  used  occasionally.  It 
prevents  fraying  and  keeps  away  mois- 
ture, both  enemies  of  any  bowstring. 

There  is  quite  a selection  of  arm 
guards  that  are  superior  to  the  old 
method  of  wrapping  cardboard  around 
the  arm.  Finger  tabs,  a necessity  for 
practice  sessions,  come  in  many  va- 
rieties. Anything  is  available,  from  a 
simple  patch  of  leather  which  fits  over 
one  finger  to  gloves  with  built-in  finger 
protectors  that  serve  double  duty  in 
cold  weather.  The  string  itself  can  be 
loaded  with  brush  buttons  and  si- 
lencers. These  don  t come  in  sizes  so 
they’re  a fairly  safe  purchase.  For  the 
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Deer  Kill  Report  Cards 

Successful  deer  hunters  are  re- 
minded that  their  deer  kill  report 
cards  must  be  mailed  to  the  Game 
Commission  at  Harrisburg  within 
five  days  of  the  date  of  the  harvesting 
of  the  white  tail.  Those  filing  the 
report  cards  are  urged  to  furnish  all 
of  the  information  sought.  Failure  to 
file  a deer  kill  report  is  a violation  of 
the  Game  Law. 


do-it-yourselfers,  there  is  a big  variety  of 
gadgets  from  wooden  arrow  sharpeners 
to  fl etching  tools.  There  are  also  feather 
burners,  cresters,  aluminum  arrow  cut- 
ters, paint  dippers,  etc.  A tube,  a stick, 
or  a cake  of  good  glue  to  fasten  feathers 
and  nocks  and  heads  is  a welcome  addi- 
tion to  almost  any  serious  archer’s 
cabinet.  It  has  been  a continuing  need 
since  feathers  were  first  attached  to 
arrows,  but  today’s  adhesives  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  a relatively  few 
years  ago. 

Quivers  are  available  in  many  sizes 
and  shapes  to  be  worn  on  the  belt,  on 
the  back,  or  on  the  bow.  They  are  much 
better  than  the  cardboard  tubes  we 
once  used.  And  quieter! 

For  the  target  archer  there  are  cer- 
tainly many  varieties  of  sights,  bow 
levels,  string  peeps,  arrow  rests,  sta- 
bilizers, compensators,  releasers,  click- 
ers, and  probably  a few  other  gadgets 
now  being  invented. 

Of  course,  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  junk  on  the  counters,  particularly  in 
the  discount  houses. 

Many  of  the  gadgets  are  used  inter- 
changeably between  the  target  line  and 
the  hunting  scene.  But  the  Shaft  Spider 
is  an  elongated  spool  of  wispy  monofil- 
ament used  only  by  bow  hunters  to 
follow  wounded  quarry.  The  same  can 
be  said  for  a deer  drag,  a sophisticated 
bit  of  rope  used  to  pull  the  trophy  over 
the  ground  or  snow.  Special  adhesive 


tapes,  Allen  wrenches,  colored  fur 
fletching,  anti-moisture  agents,  lut 
eating  powder,  game  scents,  fc 
stands,  broadheads,  first  aid  kits— 
have  some  relevance  to  archery. 

If  he  or  she  isn’t  already  a subscril 
to  GAME  NEWS,  a gift  subscriptioi 
sure  to  please.  And  one  gift  which  ce 
possibly  miss  the  mark  is  a homem; 
gift  certificate  for  the  1979-80  hunt 
license  and  archery  stamp! 

An  old  American  Indian,  one  of  K 
Arthur’s  men,  or  an  ancient  Egypt 
might  get  a real  chuckle  over  all  t 
gadgetry.  However,  collectively  th< 
gadgets  have  each  had  a part  in  brii 
ing  archery  to  a level  undreamed 
only  a generation  ago. 

It  is  especially  interesting,  in  look 
over  the  commercial  offerings  today, 
see  what  products  have  survived  1 
test  of  public  acceptance  since  th 
introduction.  Advent  of  the  compou 
bow  has  brought  out  many  new  adap 
tions  from  conventional  archery,  1 
total  needs  have  changed  little. 

Vastly  improved  target  scores  toe 
are  indicative  of  the  many  advances 
this  phase  of  archery.  Yet,  despite 
the  gadgetry  and  improvements,  hu: 
ing  success  has  varied  little  over  t 
past  since  the  first  special  bow  hunti 
season  in  1951.  It  would  seem  that  si 
and  equipment  have  both  been  i 
graded  substantially,  but  woodsrm 
ship  and  hunting  expertise  have  eith 
remained  in  place  or  even  slipp 
backward.  Otherwise,  the  obvious  i 
provements  in  tackle  and  equinox 
would  have  been  reflected  in  nun 
success. 

As  Christmas  falls  somewhat  in  I 
middle  of  the  bow  hunting  seaso 
there  is  certain  to  be  a lot  of  “fi 
testing’’  of  new  equipment  in  the  pc 
holiday  period.  All  these  pretty  p 
sents,  if  properly  purchased,  sho 
make  it  more  convenient  and  pot 
tially  better. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  someone  co 
come  up  with  the  gift  of  success  for 
moment  of  test? 
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Shooting 
Gear 
for  1979 


By  Don  Lewis 


i 

rHN  NOVAK  OF  FORD  CITY  helped  Lewis  test  new  Mossberg  M500  AHT,  got  excellent 
i suits.  Slide  action  trap  gun  has  such  features  as  a high  ventilated  rib  and  Monte  Carlo 
sick. 


Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


GUN  WRITER  gets  quite  a lot  of 
iL  mail,  and  most  of  it  contains 
rmerous  questions.  Gun  buffs  are  avid 
viters,  always  seeking  new  informa- 
tn  or  wanting  to  exchange  ideas.  The 
n il  I get  proves  this  emphatically,  and 
l>ure  appreciate  every  letter  even 
tliugh  I can’t  answer  many.  Since  my 
f<  ble  efforts  fall  far  short,  I crank  out  a 
c umn  every  now  and  then  covering 
qjstions  pertaining  to  new  or  interest- 
ii  equipment  on  the  market. 

Lead  Melter 

Vhen  an  article  appeared  showing 
tl  Lee  Production  Casting  Pot  that 
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holds  ten  pounds  of  lead,  mail  came 
flying  in  asking  all  types  of  questions 
about  melters.  I gathered  from  this  that 
avid  casters  were  interested  in  pots  that 
hold  a lot  of  lead.  Fortunately,  about 
the  time  the  mail  hit  its  peak,  Ohio 
Thermal,  Inc.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
shipped  me  their  Pro-Melt  Casting  Pot 
that  holds  a whopping  22  pounds  of 
lead.  With  over  100  pounds  of  lead 
stored  under  my  casting  bench,  I didn’t 
waste.much  time  putting  the  new  outfit 
into  operation. 

Their  literature  explained  there  are 
two  styles.  One  model  is  called  the 
Solder  Pot.  The  molten  lead  is  dipped 
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by  hand  from  this  one.  The  Pro-Melt 
pot  has  a bottom  pouring  spout  that 
permits  the  lead  to  flow  directly  into 
the  mould.  Ohio  Thermal  claims  the 
new  pots  reflect  new  types  of  materials 
and  construction  methods.  I am  sure  of 
one  thing — the  Pro-Melt  is  better  insu- 
lated than  other  casting  pots  I’ve 
worked  with. 

The  main  housing  is  mostly  stamped 
steel  although  the  lead  container  or 
crucible  is  made  from  stainless.  The 
housing  which  contains  the  heating 
element  and  thermostat  is  supported  by 
two  %”  diameter  steel  legs.  Clearance 
between  the  bottom  pouring  spout  and 
the  base  plate  is  roughly  5 inches.  This 
allows  plenty  of  work  room.  The  cylin- 
drical melting  pot  is  just  over  5 inches 
in  diameter  and  about  the  same  in 
depth. 

I didn’t  try  to  be  exact,  but  20  pounds 
of  lead  filled  the  crucible  to  within  %” 
inch  of  the  top.  Total  melting  time  was 
around  a half  hour,  and  I found  the 
Pro-Melt  to  keep  a rather  uniform  tem- 
perature. I ran  the  gamut  from  a low  of 
450  degrees  to  a high  of  850  over  the 
course  of  several  evenings,  and  a tem- 
perature setting  didn’t  vary  many  de- 
grees. I liked  the  idea  of  having  a red 
lamp  glowing  when  the  element  is  heat- 
ing, and  then  going  out  when  the 
selected  temperature  is  reached. 

I’ve  already  mentioned  the  Pro-Melt 
is  well  insulated,  and  a crude  test 
showed  that  when  the  pot  was  at  full 
temperature  of  850  degrees,  the  out- 
side housing  was  just  over  200  degrees. 
This  is  still  plenty  hot,  and  care  cer- 
tainly must  be  used,  but  on  some 
melters  I’ve  used,  the  outside  tempera- 
ture was  nearly  equal  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  molten  lead.  Ohio  Thermal 
claims  the  Pro-Melt  is  hundreds  of  de- 
grees cooler,  and  I have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that. 

A lot  of  casters  have  little  time  for  any 
type  of  pouring  spout.  They  prefer  to 
dip  the  ladle  into  the  hot  lead  and  go 
from  there.  Since  I’m  not  a dyed-in- 
the-wool  caster,  I didn’t  have  any  prob- 
lem adjusting  to  the  pouring  spoujt.  On 
the  Pro-Melt,  getting  the  hot  lead 
through  the  pouring  spout  is  ac- 
complished by  a gravity-operated  plug. 
The  control  handle  has  an  adjustable 


stop  to  change  the  rate  of  flow.  Seve 
minor  problems  arose,  but  after  mala 
a few  adjustments,  I was  back  in  bu 
ness. 

My  only  kick  with  the  Pro-Melt  v 
the  speed  of  the  lead’s  flow.  With  sm 
bullets,  I had  no  problems,  but  on  t 
really  big  jobs,  I thought  the  flow  n 
should  be  increased.  My  suggesti 
would  be  for  those  pouring  bullets 
over  250  grains  to  slightly  open  up  t 
orifice  in  the  pouring  spout.  This  wor 
increase  the  flow  rate  and  would  fill  c 
the  larger  slugs. 

The  Pro-Melt  is  far  from  inexpensiv 
but  from  all  the  work  I’ve  done  so  far 
feel  it  will  give  many  years  of  troul 
free  service.  It’s  well  made  and  has 
convenient  mould  guide  that  can 
adjusted  for  height.  All  in  all,  it’s  one 
the  better  casting  pots  I’ve  used,  and 
pounds  of  lead  will  cast  a lot  of  bullets. 

Hardness  Tester 

While  on  the  subject  of  casting,  te 
ing  for  lead  hardness  has  always  pi 
sented  a problem.  In  the  April  19 
column,  I discussed  Ken  Mollohai 
method  of  using  inexpensive  drawi 
pencils.  With  the  pencil  method,  har 
ness  is  rated  equal  to  the  hardest  pen 
(6B,  5B,  4,  B,  HB,  F,  H,  etc.)  whi 
does  not  dig  in  or  scratch  the  lea( 
surface.  For  instance,  F will  cut  in 
pure  linotype  metal,  but  HB  will  n< 
which  makes  it  a hardness  of  H 
Much-used  linotype  is  softer  and  w 
have  a hardness  of  B since  HB  cuts  ai 
B does  not.  Pure  lead  is  softer  than  6B. 

I’m  certainly  not  doubting  Ken’s  pi 
cedure,  as  I know  it  works,  but  care  1 
to  be  used  when  the  critical  stage 
being  reached.  Since  the  April  coluir 
Saeco  Reloading,  Inc.,  of  Carpinter 
Calif.,  sent  their  Saeco  Lead  Hardn< 
tester.  It  has  a one-inch  body  and  c( 
tains  two  halves  of  a vernier  scale,  alo 
with  an  indentor  and  internal  sprin 
It  operates  by  turning  a knurled  m 
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LEE  PRECISION  semi-auto 
priming  tool,  above;  top  right, 
Lewis  tests  new  Weaver  T-25 
scope  on  M700  Remington 
308;  right,  precisely  calibrated 
Saeco  tool  measures  hard- 
ness of  cast  bullet. 


LORAY  knife  sharpener,  in  action,  left, 
makes  it  easy  to  maintain  proper  angle  on 
cutting  edge.  Pro-Melt  Casting  Pot,  bottom 
left,  holds  22  lbs.  of  lead,  is  well  insulated 
and  has  a bottom  pouring  spout.  Bob  and 
Dave  Wise,  below,  use  both  Avtron  K233  and 
Oehler  chronographs  to  check  velocity  of 
handloads.  Loading  manuals  give  good  in- 
dication of  velocities  but  chronograph  tells 
exactly  what  a load  does  in  a given  gun. 


screw  that  pushes  the  bullet  against  the 
indentor.  The  main  screw  is  machined 
with  concentric  recesses  of  30,  38,  and 
45  calibers. 

It’s  necessary  for  the  indentor  and 
the  surrounding  collar  to  make  contact 
with  a flat  surface  of  the  bullet  in  order 
to  make  an  accurate  measurement.  In 
other  words,  a chunk  of  lead  can’t  be 
stuffed  between  the  main  screw  and  the 
indentor  and  collar.  It  takes  a bullet 
with  a flat  surface  on  its  nose  and  one 
that  fits  one  of  the  three  recesses  in  the 
main  screw.  Saeco  suggests  putting  a 
flat  piece  of  metal  against  the  bullet’s 
nose  and  squeezing  it  in  a vise  until  a 
flat  surface  is  obtained,  if  it’s  not  a flat 
point  design. 

The  unit  is  held  in  a vertical  position, 
main  screw  down,  and  the  bullet  is 
placed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  main 
screw.  Then,  the  main  screw  is  turned 
clockwise  until  the  nose  of  the  bullet 
contacts  the  indentor.  It’s  imperative 
the  rotating  bullet  is  turning  as  true  as 
possible  to  the  centerline  of  the  test 
unit.  After  bullet/indentor  contact  is 
made,  the  tester  can  be  turned  to  a 
horizontal  position  with  the  vernier 
scale  up.  The  main  screw  is  further 
turned,  increasing  the  main  spring 
pressure  on  the  indentor  until  the  long 
centerline  of  the  lower  vernier  scale 
lines  up  with  a witness  mark  on  the 
frame  below  it. 

Depth  of  Penetration 

The  depth  of  penetration  of  the  in- 
dentor into  the  bullet,  in  relation  to  the 
collar  surrounding  the  indentor,  is  now 
registered  on  the  vernier.  To  read,  it 
must  be  determined  which  mark  on  the 
lower  scale  exactly  lines  up  with  which 
mark  on  the  upper  scale.  The  numerical 
hardness  value  of  the  matched  lines  is 
read  off  an  upper  scale  calibrated  from  0 
to  10. 

According  to  the  instruction  sheet, 
commercially  pure  lead  will  give  a 
value  of  0 to  1.  New  linotype  5-10  will 
show  a reading  of  9 to  10.  Alloys  of 
intermediate  hardness  will  give  inter- 
mediate hardness  values.  Although  I 
didn’t  try  blending  batches  of  lead  of 
unknown  hardnesses,  I’m  certain  it 
could  be  done  and  the  caster  could 


eventually  come  up  with  any  hardnes: 
of  lead  desired.  I found  the  whole  pro 
cess  time  consuming,  but  knowing  tht , 
exact  hardness  of  the  lead  being  used  i:  j 
extremely  important. 


Chronographs 
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My  mail  indicates  a lot  of  interest  ii 
chronographs,  and  a lot  of  shooters  ant 
handloaders  want  to  know  what  real! 
can  be  gained  by  owning  one.  With  aj[ 
the  book  figures  available,  why  pay  ou| 
hard-earned  cash  for  a velocity  measui  ( 
ing  device?  I have  a lot  of  compassio  f 
for  all  the  doubt  and  frustrations.  I wen 
through  it  years  back,  but  I settled  it  a 
by  purchasing  a Herter  Mark  VII  thi 
used  wire  screens.  The  Mark  VII  use 
the  binary  counting  system,  and  lam 
in  each  of  the  four  rows  would  li; 
after  each  shot.  Each  row  was  nun 
bered  vertically,  8,  4,  2 and  1.  If  4 and 
lit  in  row  one,  the  first  number  was 
and  so  on.  It  was  a good  outfit,  but  I w< 
plagued  unmercifully  with  bad  contae  ... 
on  the  screens. 

Later,  I acquired  the  now  discoi 
tinued  Avtron  K-233  that  utilized  pla 
tic  screens  with  metallic  painted  line 
When  the  machine  was  turned  on,  ele 
trical  current  passed  through  tl 
screens  until  a shot  broke  one  of  tl 
lines.  Breaking  the  first  screen  starte 
the  Avtron  counting,  breaking  the  se 
ond  screen  stopped  it.  A digital  readoi 
was  shown  on  the  K-233,  and  a tab 
converted  the  reading  into  feet  p 
second.  The  K-233  was  a whale  of  < 
outfit,  and  still  sees  a lot  of  use. 

The  drawbacks  with  any  screen-typ. 
chronograph  are  the  constant  changii^ 
of  the  screens  after  each  shot  plus  tl 
expense  of  the  screens.  Oehler  R 
search  of  Austin,  Texas,  put  a quick  ei|( 
to  these  problems  with  their  Model 
Chronotach  and  their  Model  61  Si 
screen  system.  It’s  a very  simple  outf 
Simply  place  the  Skyscreens  at  either 
or  10-foot  spacings,  connect  the  sfc 
and  stop  cables  to  the  Chronotach  fro 
the  screens,  flip  the  starting  switc 
make  certain  the  Chronotach  is  set  1 
the  correct  screen  spacing  and  fii 
Reset  is  automatic,  and  the  Chronota 
keeps  flashing  a digital  readout  in  fe 
per  second  until  the  next  shot  is  fired. 
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The  Model  32  Chronotach  measures 
tne  by  counting  the  ticks  of  a very 
2 ourate  electronic  clock.  The  clock  de- 
1 ers  838,861  pulses  per  second.  As  the 
Mlet  passes  over  the  first  skyscreen, 
sasors  detect  its  shadow  and  start  the 
(ironotach  counting  the  pulses.  When 
m bullet  passes  over  the  second 
sleen,  sensors  pick  up  the  shadow  and 
sip  the  counting  process.  The 
(ironotach  then  converts  the  number 
c pulses  counted  to  a velocity  reading. 
1 is  all  takes  place  between  six  and  ten 
sionds  after  the  shot  is  fired.  The 
v1  ocity  is  displayed  one  digit  at  a time. 
Generally  speaking,  chronographs 
a:  expensive,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
pies,  velocities  can  be  accepted 
Slight  from  the  reloading  manuals, 
f wever,  after  twenty  years  of  testing 
v ocities  with  a variety  of  instruments, 
I hink  the  investment  is  more  than 
w rth  whatever  the  cost  might  be.  The 
n jor  reason  for  owning  a chronograph 
is  to  compile  data.  I nave  pages  and 
p ;es  of  data  on  loads  fired  through  the 
yi  rs.  Records  of  how  various  loads 
giuped  soon  show  what  primer/ 
p vder/bullet  combination  works  best 
ir  i particular  rifle.  I would  urge  every 
st  lous  handloader/shooter  to  use  a 
Monograph. 

Priming  Tools 

ve  always  been  a great  admirer  of 
4 Lee  priming  tool,  a handy  nut- 
cipker  type  made  by  Lee  Custom  En- 
tering, 46  E.  Jackson  St.,  Hartford, 
%.  It’s  simplicity  at  its  best.  I have 
[imerous  rifle  presses  complete  with 
Pi 
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mng  arms,  and  also  a separate  au- 
atic  priming  unit,  but  almost  invari- 
' I stick  with  the  Lee  hand  tool  for 
: priming.  Now  Lee  Custom  has  a 
sed  unit  called  the  Unitized  Prim- 
Tool.  It’s  made  of  durable  plastic 
l an  integral  shellholder.  Since 
uiy  cases  fit  the  same  shellholder, 
w or  three  of  these  inexpensive  units 
vi  cover  the  field  for  most  reloaders 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
h iging  shellholders. 
nother  priming  tool  has  just  been 
red  by  another  Lee — Lee  Precision, 
4275  Highway  U,  Hartford,  Wis. 
is  a nutcraker  type  also,  with  inter- 
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changeable  shellholders,  but  is  a semi- 
automatic type  featuring  a covered  plas- 
tic tray  which  holds  a box  of  primers 
and  feeds  them  into  place  when  tipped. 
This  is  a nicely  designed  tool  which  is 
handy  for  fumble-fingered  guys  who 
have  trouble  getting  primers  out  of  the 
box;  it  also  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
getting  case  lube  on  them. 

Trap  Gun 

Mossberg’s  Model  500  AHT  slide  ac- 
tion trap  gun  should  be  a welcome 
edition  for  the  shooter  who  doesn’t 
want  to  invest  a gun  case  full  of  money. 
It  comes  with  a 30”  full  choke  barrel 
boasting  the  extra-high  Simmons 
Olympic-style  free  floating  rib.  The 
stock  looks  trap  shooting  all  the  way 
with  a high  Monte  Carlo  comb  and  a 
thick  recoil  pad. 

John  Novak  from  Ford  City  and  I put 
my  test  model  through  its  paces  at  the 
Ford  City  Sportsman’s  Club.  John 
broke  every  thing  that  went  out,  and  I 
had  a fair  time  myself.  After  passing  the 
slide  action  around,  it  was  the  general 
consensus  that  Mossberg  had  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  with  the  new  edition. 
Weight  is  around  the  8-pound  mark. 

Knife  Sharpener 

The  first  buck  I killed  in  Germany 
after  World  War  II  taught  me  never  to 
go  hunting  carrying  a dull  knife.  After 
downing  the  buck,  I dug  out  the  Army 
issue  that  was  something  between  a 
penknife  and  a screwdriver.  I could 
have  done  better  with  a piece  of  broken 
bottle.  My  hunting  buddy  claimed  it 
was  the  poorest  job  of  field  dressing 
he  d ever  seen. 

Knives  and  knife  sharpening  are  not 
my  specialities,  but  I recently  tested  a 
sharpening  device  manufactured  by 
Loray  Sharpeners,  Indian  Hollow 
Road,  Grafton,  Ohio,  that  really  allows 
the  novice  to  put  an  edge  on  most  any 
size  knife.  I won’t  go  into  details  as  the 
photo  makes  everything  clear.  I shar- 
pened a dozen  or  more  knives,  and  got 
really  sharp  edges  in  about  three  to  five 
minutes.  A small  bottle  of  honing  oil 
comes  with  the  kit.  I don’t  know  the 
price,  but  I do  know  it  beats  the  old 
whetstone  all  to  pieces.  . . . 
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In  the  wind 

toni  williams  information  writer 


Chances  of  setting  up  an  interna- 
tional wildlife  range  in  the  Arctic  look 
better.  Canada  recently  announced  it 
had  withdrawn  15,000  square  miles  of 
Yukon  land  adjacent  to  a similar  tract  in 
Alaska.  The  withdrawal  limits  gas,  oil 
and  mineral  extraction.  They’re  working 
on  a management  plan  for  the  area 
which  not  only  supports  caribou,  bears, 
arctic  birds  of  prey  and  breeding  water- 
fowl,  but  also  has  significant  ar- 
chaeological and  paleontological  sites. 


Modern  techniques  come  to  the  aid  of 
rare  and  endangered  animals  at  Texas 
A & M University/Baylor  College  of 
Medicine.  Scientists  there  are  freezing 
sperm  from  captive  wild  animals,  such  as 
those  in  zoos.  They  emphasize  it’s  just  a 
stopgap  measure.  It’s  used  to  impregnate 
captive  females  when  natural  breeding  is 
impossible  or  impractical.  Zoo  animals  are 
a precious  reservoir  for  some  species 
which  can  no  longer  survive  in  the  wild  until 
problems  such  as  habitat  loss  are  solved. 


It’s  an  old  saw  that  when  you  bring  in 
sewer  lines,  development’s  sure  to  fol- 
low. That’s  probably  why  some  folks 
are  disturbed  about  the  state-approved 
sewer  line  through  Mason  Neck,  one  of 
the  few  undeveloped  areas  of  Virginia’s 
Fairfax  County.  Many  Washington 
workers  live  there,  and  it  boasts  a re- 
fuge for  endangered  bald  eagles.  The 
line  is  not  planned  to  serve  more  than 
one  development  on  the  peninsula’s 
edge,  but  . . . Suburbs  don’t  seem  to 
be  very  good  eagle  habitat. 


Battle  is  still  being  waged  against  th 
chestnut  blight.  Recently  the  U.  S 
Forest  Service’s  Northeastern  Forest1 
Experiment  Station  received  money  fo 
a cooperative  study  of  a phenomeno 
known  as  hypovirulence.  The  station’ 
director  explains  that  some  strains  c 
the  chestnut  blight-causing  organism  i 
are  unusually  weak,  and  that  thes" 
hypovirulent  strains  may  actually  hel  31 
to  heal  some  chestnut  blight  cankers.  P 
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Every  so  often  the  U.  S.  Water  Ret 
sources  Council  sits  back  and  takes  stocW 
of  our  water  supplies  and  needs.  The  I™ 
recently  published  report  says  things  loo"1 
good  and  bad.  With  lower-than-expectef*0 
population  increase  rates,  demand  fct 
water  is  a bit  lower  than  anticipated.  Bi  m 
there  are  still  problems.  Two  of  these  ar 
the  continuing  failure  to  consider  fish  an 
wildlife  needs  during  planning,  and  th 
dangerously  rapid  rate  of  ground  wat<|l()( 
use.  The  latter  has  received  less  publici y, 
in  wildlife  circles  but  has  tremendous  pi 
tential  for  harming  wildlife  habitat—  L 
swamps  and  caves,  for  example.  Jcai 
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Three  cheers  for  Camden!  The  Ne 
Jersey  city’s  officials  have  decided  o,^ 
an  alternative  to  the  ocean  dumping  t Mei 
sewage  sludge.  They’ve  recognized  tfwf 
practice  as  harmful,  and  have  to  qulof! 
doing  it  by  1981,  but  they  still  have 
get  rid  of  those  wastes.  Solution?  Pr< :,’End 
cessing  the  sludge  into  compost.  It  n>  - 
only  takes  care  of  the  problem,  but  als  J 
produces  a material  useful  to  farme 
and  gardeners.  Camden  is  the  firiii,en 
major  city  to  replace  ocean  dumping 
with  cost-effective  composting.  :fcg 
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Colorado  is  one  of  many  states; 
including  our  own — which  have  sought  1 
restore  some  of  the  wild  diversity  they’ 
lost  in  the  past  century  or  two.  This  colur 
has  chronicled  many  states'  attempts  T 
reintroduce  vanished  species  such  as  > tVf: 
and  bighorn  sheep.  Most  were  funded  jTl 
state  game  agencies.  Colorado’s  legist 
ture  said  it  was  okay  to  try  a reintroduct  aSi 
of  moose,  if  the  state  didn’t  have  to  pay  TW; 
it.  So  Colorado  sportsmen  and  bu" 
nessmen  put  up  the  money  for  the  Divisir" 
of  Wildlife  to  release  four  bulls,  seven 
and  a calf  into  historic  moose  range.  T :l;, 
herd  came  from  Utah.  L{ 
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Paul  T.  Roussey JUN 

A Reflector  Oven — 

Don  & Marietta  Zimmerman JUL 

An  Act  of  Kindness — Lowell  R.  Frantz SEP 

Near  Death  in  the  Delaware — 

Walt  Hughes OCT 

Beyond  the  Hanging  Tree — Dave  Wolf DEC 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

Woodland  Thoughts — 


juuu  x luuiuaii x ux»,  m u,  j 

AUG,  OCT,  DEC 

Wintry  Weather — Eugene  R.  Slatick JAN 

Snow  On  My  Boots — Al  Shimmel FEB 

Neo,  The  Packrat — Carsten  Ahrens MAR 

Laurel  Mountains — Joe  Luxbacher MAR 

Forager  of  the  Fields — Bill  Betts APR 


Allegheny  Spring — Roy  H.  Brown AP 

Striped  Skunk — Carsten  Ahrens MA 

Hunters’  Wholesome  Weeds — 

J.  Almus  Russell JU 

New  Hope  for  Peregrines — Ned  Smith OC 


RESEARCH 


Poletimber  for  Wood  and  Wildlife — 

Steve  Liscinsky FE 

Teeth  Aren’t  Everything — 

Paul  W.  Parmalee  & Arthur  E.  Bogan ....  MA 

The  Wild  Turkey — Gerald  Wunz AI 

Clearings  and  Deer — 

R.  S.  Kalmbacher,  G.  A.  Wunz  & J.  B. 

Washko M/ 

14%  Miles  of  Bear  Tracks — Gary  L.  Alt Jl) 

Grouse  Feathers  Tell  Tales — John  Kriz AL 

Bear  Management — Jack  Giles AL 

What  Is  Game  Management? — 

William  K.  Shope SI 

Weights  of  Pennsylvania  Bears — 

W.  S.  Kordek&J.  M.  Giles 0( 

THORNAPPLES 

Thomapples — Chuck  Fergus ALL  MONTI 


TRAPPING 

A Housewife’s  Trapping  Experience — 

Mary  Miller FI 

The  Value  of  Live  Sightings — Ken  James ...  J! 
Tracking — The  Key  to  Knowledge — 

Ken  James Al 

Trapping  Mink  with  Confidence — 

Ken  James S' 

Trapline  Tips — George  Dolnack O' 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  0.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS 
HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS 
EDWARDT  DURKIN 

KENNETH  L.  HESS 

DALE  E SHEFFER 

CARROLL  R.  KINLEY 

EARLE  GEESAMAN 

STANLEY  E.  FORBES 


Division  of  Administration 


Division  of  Game  Management 


Division  of  Land  Management 


Division  of  Law  Enforcement 


Division  of  Information  and  Education 


Executive  Director 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
Comptroller 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin  16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Mam  St.,  Ligonier  1.5658.  Phone:  A.C.  412  238- 
9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 
NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P O.  Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C. 
717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon  16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 
NORTHEAST  DIVISION — NorbertJ.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R.  D.  5,  Dallas  18612.  Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1143 
or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605  Phone  A.C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton, 
Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H.  Bogert,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone:  A.C.  215  287- 
8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W Hodge,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone  A.C. 
814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R D.  2,  Montoursville  17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717 
435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223.  Phone  A.C.  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM — Henry  R Pratt,  Superintendent,  R D.  4,  Meadville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT — Ivan  Dodd,  R.  D 2,  Howard  16841  Phone  A.C.  814  355-4434 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT— C.  J Williams,  R D 1,  Brockway  15824  Phone  A.C.  814  265-0456. 

MIDDLE  CREEK  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

Charles  L.  Strouphar,  Waterfowl  Management  Assistant,  R.D.  1,  Sunnyside  Road,  Newmanstown  17073.  Visitor 
Center:  Phone  717-733-1512 


PYMATUNING  WATERFOWL  AREA 

Raymond  M.  Sickles,  Waterfowl  Management  Coordinator,  R.D.  1,  Hartstown  16131.  Administration  Building 
Phone  412-927-2199 


Say 

Mewy  Ckrismas 

All  Year  Round 
By  Giving 

GAME  NEWS 


A Great  Christmas  Gift 
For  Any  Relative  or  Friend  Who 
Is  Interested  in  Hunting,  Nature 
and  the  Outdoors 

1 Year  (12  Big  Issues) 

only  $3.00 

2 Years  (24  Big  Issues) 

only  $6.00 

3 Years  (36  Big  Issues) 

only  $7.50 

GAME  NEWS 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Bo*  1 567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  1 71 20 


